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Vft herewith preMnl our reader! with ■ flne iteel 
portrait of the native cow " Sut>l[ill,» belon^in^ to R. 
DoHALDSON, Eaq., BlithewcKMl, Dulchcn county. The 
plate, which w«» executed txpnMy tor the Cultivator, 
exhibit! in the bachgrouncl, aome of the beuitiful 
aeenery for which Blithevood i* diitingii)«he<I. It ii a 
view of put of a One itreun which triiidi ronutnlical- 
tj through the northern portion of the ground!, and 
forma, in the ipaee of half a mile, leTcral channing 
caacadea, one of which hai ■ perpendicular fall of up- 
warda ofiixty feet. InHr. DowNiNO'a LaDdMapeGar- 
denisg and Rnnl Archileeture, there arc repreaenta- 
tioni of other view! belonging to theaame locality, (See 
pageaSOR, 336.) In oar A oguit number of la!lvolome, 
aecompaiiying the portrait of Mr. DoiiALDtoN's bull 
Prince Albert, we gave a more extended notice of thia 
place and iti numeroua intereitiDg avociatioD!. 

"Kaatakiil" received the finl prize of the Naw- 
Tork State Agricultural Society ai the be!t Dairy cow 
•ihibitMl at Poughkeepiie, in 1844. We are unable to 
lefkr to the original alatement fbmiahed the aociety by 
Hr. DoHALDSOK in regard to the prodnea of thia cow, 
but can >ay that latiabetory evidence wai given that 
riie bad yielded, when kept on gran only, 3S j quart! of 
milk per day, and that from the milk given by her in 
two daya, 6\ pou>di of butler were made, being at the 
rate of 23J pounda per week. Her appearance fully 
corrdponda with the account of her produce. It ia 
proper to itate that while her milk wai meaaured for 
tti« pnrpoae of accurately aacertaining the quantity, ihe 
w>! milked four tlmei every twenty-four hour!. 

It U a matter of regret that in breeding !tock, n lit- 
tle attention ii paid to the improvement of the milch 
eow. Almoat every (arraer may have noticed aome of 
hia herd that yield a much larger proportion of butter 
UuD othei*. It U not unfreqnent that the dJBbrence in 
Ihe amooDt of produce between tbe beat and poorest of 
a hx of oody eight or ten cowa, amount! to one hal^ or 
non; andtfaia too, withoot any perceptible dUerenee 
k tb« qnantMy of food they eat. It ii true that ih the 
MMUMB woda of keepinx aCoek, tb« relative amotmt of 
Ijiiiliiiwiiiwiitlijllii iHmiiiiiil 111111111111 mil iiiiiintilj 



We are aware that aome have objected to the pracli< 
cability of improving the breed of dairy atock — that 
" milking qualltiea area matter of chance "— thsj though 
" you can frr«Ml fatting atock, you cannot brttd a good 
milch cow;" but we think theae conctuaions have been 
adopted without due regard to the grand law of the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoma, " like produce! like." 
We cannot diecover any natural barrier or obatacle to 
improvement in thii ca»e any more than cxiil! in reftor* 
enee to breeding animals for any other purpose. When- 
ever the object of iuiprovJBg dairy atock haa been un. 
dertaken, and judiciomly and peraeveringly carried on, 
we think a aiceen correipondent to limitar atlempu 
for the improvement of other deseripliona of atock, hM 
been realized. But it ig a fact that but little ayafematia 
effort baa been made in thia couatiy in reference to Ihla 
object— at thia time there are but few breeder! within 
onr knowledge who regard dairy qualities a! of prima- 
ry importance; and we fully believe that a akillfol 
breeder of daltr-atock who would engage eameally in 
the buainen, and proaecnte it with energy and Judg- 
ment, would confer important benellta on the communi 
ty, and would ultimately receive abundant pecimiarj 
recompense. 
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a DAIRY COW. 



It Is admitted that cows are sometimes met with which 
ive large yields of milk and butler, that have few or 
one of the points usually considered indicative of ex- 
ellence. Some farmers, indeed, aeem to consider 
beauty or symmetry wholly incompatible with good 
milking qualitiea, and. Judging from their own he^i^ 
" " ' ~t Ihe more ugly and uncouth the ahape and 

appearance of their cowa, the better Ibey are. 

Although In this caae the breeder should regard dai. 
ry qualities as oflhe tint importance, he ihould by no 
mean! beeatiafled with Iheae. Hta cows may give a 
large quantity of milk under circumatancea which par- 
ticularly favor them, and yet lack aome of the etaenlial 
reqniaitea of profitable stock — such as conatitution, and 
an ability to sustain themselves under diadvanlagea 
of food and climate. A weak constitutloned cow, when 
highly fed and well protected, frequently gives much 
—ilk, Ihoogb It is apt to be deficient in richness- and 
twilhatanding ahe require! more and better foodj and 
>re care in ihellering, kc, than a hardy one, ahe 
ill not laat long, but will bil at an early age- Het 
~ alao exposea her more to Ihe allscks of •'ari- 
leaiea, which, aa she has not the energy to resiK 
are likely to prove fatal. Thus, excepting Ust 
tLe daily for a short time, she is nearly worthlca*. 
Her progeny usually inherit her feebleness, reqoir* 
tng. If reared, very careful nuraing, and in the end 
aeldom prove profitable. Hence the breeder of dairy 
slock shnnld endeavor to unite in hia animala all Dm 
qualiliuK on which their aggregate ralue depends. 

p pipint! of a perfect milch cow tie — Ihe head 
; (he muiile fine; the Gu;e rather dished; and 
Ihe space between the «yea wide, 
bead diould be aFDidm^ ai 
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stitution. The eye should be large, ftill, bright, and 
expressive of mildness and mtelligence ; the horns 
slender and of a waxy appearance; the ears thin; the 
neck small at its junction with the head, rather thin 
than fleshy, but pretty deep and fiill where it joins the 
body. The breast need not be so wide as in cattle de- 
signed chiefly for fattening, but it should not be too 
narrow; the portion of the chest beneath the shoulders 
deep ; the shoulders not coarse and projecting, but well 
laid in at the top; the baclc straight; the loin and hips 
wide; the rump long and the pelvis wide. The ribs 
not quite so round as is preferred for grazing stock, but 
still giving to the carcass a barrel-like form. The 
flanks should be deep and full ; the hind quarters long, 
and heavy in proportion to the fore ones; the twist 
wide; the thighs thin; the tail slender, excepting at 
its upper end, where it should be large ; it should 
not rise much above the level of the rump ; the legs 
rather short, and small and flat below the knee and 
hfick. The skin should be of middling thickness, mel- 
low, and elastic, and of a yellowish color as indicative 
of richness of milk ; the hair thickly set and soft. The 
udder should be capacious, spreading wide on the body, 
but not hanging low, without fleshiness, but having 
plenty of loose skin ; the teats of medium size, regular- 
ly tapering from the upper end, widely separated from 
each other, and placed well on the forward part of the 
bag. The milk-veins large, springing out near the 
fore legs, and appearing well developed to their junc- 
tion with the udder. 

The points relative to the skin, udder, &c., though 
mentioned last, we consider most indicative of good 
milking qualities. 

Some of the best cows for the production of butter, 
have been known to possess nearly all the above charac- 
teristics — they therefore approached nearly to perfec- 
tion, for while they had all the requisites of dairy cows, 
they possessed those also which fitted them for other 
purposes and greatly enhanced their value. Their pro- 
geny if females, were such as were wanted for cows — 
if males, and by a bull of the right kind, they made the 
most valuable stock for work or fattening. 

There is not only a great difference in the amount 
of cream and • butter afforded by a given quantity of 
milk from different cows, but the quality of the butter 
produced by the same process, is likewise very different. 
It is well known that butter of the best quality cannot 
be made from some cows, whatever may be the quanti- 
ty they yield. In our experience, we have generally 
found this to be the case with cows giving a large quan- 
tity of thin milk. We have also noticed that coarse- 
boned, hard-skinned, unthrifty cows, generally afford 
the poorest milk and the poorest butter. 

It has been laid down as a rule that cattle which fat- 
ten readily, usually give richer milk than those of an 
opposite character. A reference to some breeds we 
think supports this conclusion. The old Short Horns 
for instance, gave poor milk, and they were very lean 
and unthrifty. The improved breed, on the other hand, 
fatten easily, and though they give less milk than the 
old stock, it is of better quality. The Kyloes and Gal- 
loways, breeds which are much disposed to fatten, give 
milk of remarkable richness. Now, although we would 
by no means encourage an excessive fattening tendency 
in dairy stock, we believe that for the purpose of ob- 
taining rich milk and good butter, the fattening proper- 
ties should not be disregarded. In connection, there- 
fore, with the points which indicate a disposition to 
lecrete milk, we would unite those denoting constitu- 
tion and a moderate tendency to make fat, in order to 
constitute an animal whose produce should be superior 
n quality as well as quantity, and which should combine 
*he requisites that would increase to the greatest ex- 
tent her ultimate profit and value. 



REMARKABLY PRODUCTIVE COWS. 

A notice of some of the most remarkable cows of 
vhich accounts have been made public, may be read 
rith interest, -vs it "^rvw *'> •^'ow w>»«* s» %ttai^*»Me in 



The most extraordinary cow of which we have any 
record, is one which was owned by William Cramps 
of Lewes, Sussex, England, concerning which the Board 
of Agriculture collected the following facts : 

She was of the Sussex breed, and was calved in 1799. 
From May 1, 1806, to April 2, 1806, forty-eight weeks 
and one day, her milk produced 540 lbs. of butter. The 
next year, or from April 19, the day she calved, to Feb. 
27, 1807, forty-five weeks, she produced 450 lbs. of but- 
ter. It is stated that she was sick this year, and under 
the care of a farrier three weeks after calving. The 
third year, from April 6, 1^07, the time she calved, to 
April 4, 1808, fifty-one weeks and four days, she pro- 
duced 675 lbs. of butter. The fourth year from April 
22, 1808, the day she calved, to Feb. 13, 1809, forty- 
two weeks and Uiree days, she produced 466 lbs. butter. 
The fifih year, from April 3, 1«09, to May 8, 1810, 
fifty-seven weeks, she produced 594 lbs. butter. The 
greatest quantity of batter mentioned as having been 
produced by this cow in any one week, was 18 lbs., and 
the greatest quantity of milk mentioned as having been 
given in any one day, was 20 quarts. She was well fed 
at all times. << In summer she was fed on clover, lu- 
cerne, rye-grass, and carrots, three or four times a day, 
and at noon about four gallons of grains and two of bran, 
mixed together. In winter she was fed with hay, 
grain, and bran, mixed as before stated, feeding often." 

The next most remarkable in the catalogue, is the 
celebrated Oaks or " Danvers prize cow." The first 
notice we find of her, is in a communication from £. 
Hersy Derby, £sq., to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository and Journal, dated Dec. 25, 1816. From 
this it appears that in 1813, Caleb Oaks, of Danvers, 
Mass., bought this cow "of his brother-in-law," by 
whom she had been purchased out of a drove. She was 
then five years old. Mr. Oaks made from her the first 
year, 180 lbs. of butter; the next year, 1814, she made 
300 lbs.; in 1815, over 400 lbs., and in 1816, 484^ lbs. 
In the latter year she took the first premium at the 
Massachusetts state show, at Brighton. The greatest 
quantity of butter made by her in one week, was I9| 
lbs. ; the greatest quantity of milk given per day, was 
16 to 18 quarts. She was fed, in addition to ordinary 
pasture feed, with one bushel of Indian meal per week, 
and allowed to drink all her skimmed milk. After the 
above trials, she was purchased by the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy; her yield in butter, however, never came up 
to what it had before been, though she sometimes made 
16 lbs. per week, and her milk was of such richness 
that five quarts of it frequently yielded a pound of but 
ter. 

Mr. Colman states that he found in Ireland, a dairy 
of fine cows of the Kerry breed, (a small race,) which 
averaged 320 lbs. of butter to each for the season. 

The milk given by one of Col. Jaques' "cream-pot " 
cows in three days, afforded nine pounds of butter — or 
at the rate of twenty -one pounds per week — and another 
of the same family made nineteen pounds per week. 

Six Durham cows belonging to George Vail, Troy, 
made in 30 days, (June, 1844,) 262 lbs. 7 oz. butter — 
being an average of 43 lbs. 12 oz. to each cow. TJie 
average quantity of milk per day for each cow, was 22^ 
quarts. The feed was grass only. 

Mr. Colman, in]his Fourth Report on the Agriculture 
of Massachusetts, gives a list of 66 " native " cows and 
their produce, from which we take the following : 

The Nourse cow, owned in North Salem, made 20 
lbs. of butter in one week, and averaged 14 lbs. of 
butter per week for four succesrive months. 

A cow owned by Samuel D. Colt, of Pittsfield, fron 
1st December to 26th April, 148 days produced 193 lbs. 
of butter. 

Four cows belonging to Jesse Putnam, Danvers, 
Mass., in 1830, averaged more than 208 lbs. of butter 
each in the season ; highly fed. 

A cow owned by S. Henshaw, Springfield^ produced 
17} lbs. of butter per week, and in one case, 21 lbs. of 
excellent butter. In 4| days, that Is 4 days and one 
milking, she produced 14 Ibt. 3 ox. of butter— «t tlM 

v^i* r^f oai IK* nt* TT^***" 
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DiKFLf intcratvd u we have been by the pennal of 
tka MOonJ number of our correapondeal'a "Note* ot 
Tnirel in Ireland," we Bml ouisbItc* compelled to eur- 
tnil them lomewhal, in order to ditpote of fail letter in 
• single tttuuber of our paper. It ii ilated at Dublin, ' 
Uarchi 1845, and openi with the following account of 

nusa FARHRR'8 BREAKFAST. 

L. Tdcke*, Eeq. — If I recollect rightly, I cIoihI my 
Iwt letter to yon aa I entered the breakf>M-n>om \a 
flmithfleld. Allow menow tolead you tothebreahfut- 
ttble, awl introduce you to iti company. At the head 
Of the table wu leMed Ibe elegant and accomplished 
Bietren of the house, the wife of one of the partnen 
of the Arm; and at the toot, presided twoofher daugh- 
ters, that in appearance and manner, would in my 
Opinion have gticeil any situation in which chance or 
fortune could have placed (hem ; I involunlariiy thought 
to myself, what a valuable importation one of (hem 
would be to my country, as an American farmer'! wife ! 

The table was laid for about twenty, which I under- 
(tood wai unislly filled at least three times in nicceHion 
•Tery market morning. The ladies at either end, dii- ' 
tiibuted black and green tea, and chocolate, al (he 
choice of the penons they served, (but afftt wu not on 
their catalogue) ; in the center were two very nest and 
Otnamenlal metal standi, for boiling eggs, which were 
conManlly kept replenished, and needed it loo, IW>m the ' 
Bumberm used) around was placed loaves of •■light'- 
bread, at least one day old, with nice French rolls, of 
the same age; and here and there, intenpersed iviih 
coolers of the lineit fresh butler, were neat silver rucks ' 
filled with caU dry toaat; this eompriseil the whole of 
the eatables and drinkables, on the breaklosl table. Not 
•n atom of meat nor a bite ol hot bread was there to be 
seen; yet all eat heartily, and were the most healthy 
and ruddy looking set of men, both ol<< and young, that 
I ever before saw congregated (ogelher. I must not I 
forget (o mention, though, that on a liifc-faUi was placed i 
a huge sirloin of roaat beef, a monster round of cold 
coraeit beef, and one of (he finest cold corned beef 
tongue* (mtafi (ongue OS it is here called,) that I ever ' 
MW, which, with a large stiver mustard pot well fllled, j 
a Jug of fine sparkling old ale overflowing, and a few ' 
Irish potatoes bak«l in their Jackets, formed the rcnrre- | 
taN* hr (hose geallemen who had ridden some (en or j 
twelve Irith miles before dayLigh( into market; (recol- 
lect their miles, like their hearts, are larger than the ' 
English, the proportion being as eleven tu fourteen;) I 
and they were not a few. Judging by the number that ! 
paid (heir respec(s to this last described (able. 



had some near friend or relatlTC In America. Hie; 
oitonished me however, by the little (hey knew of oni 
country, its localities, or institutions. Though ele- 
gantly educated and well informed men otherwise, (hey 

' were entirely ignorant on these poind; yel 1 could say 
that the Irish hold America iteoivl only in their love and 

' respect, to their own dear native soil. 



FHCBNIX PARK, i^CBUN. 



Quitting Barrack -slreel, we leR the great weatvn 
nail eoach road, and entered the Plwnix Park, iu wbloh 
s the country residence of (he Lord Lieulenaat, (hron|h 
I l)eau(iful entrance formed of (wo pain of iron gnU% 
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called here " Lodges," 
(wo of (he Rangers or Gome-Keepers of the Park ra- 
stde with (heir bmilies. We then got on high, but per- 
fectly level grau.id, and paased fur fully three milea 
across this Park, on a fine, smooth, and McAdamised 
road, having l.elow ui in the valley, ■ lull view of tha 
LiOey, the Old.Mui's Hospital, Ishuid Bridge, the ex- 
tensive Artillery barracks adjoining, Kilnuinham Pri- 
son, the bcantifVilly arranged and capacious Poriobella- 
barraebs, with a partial peep a( the Penitentiary In 
which O'Connell and his associates were conlined. In 
the back ground, exteniiing in. width some six to eight 
miles, is a gently rising plain, green at all seasons as 
are our fieUls in May, thickly studded wilh country re- 
sidences, chiefly of (he gen(ry of the city, (he grounds 
carefully planted with trees laid 00" in groups, giviu 
(be scene such an air of taste and finish, as renders it 
worthy of being crowned by the charmingly majesti* 
Ihiblin and Wicklow mountains which rise immeilialely 
at its back, and (erminate the visible bor'ion to th« 
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between those people and ourselves. Although all in 
tha room were men of business and of the same pursuits, 
jet not one word was spoken on business; not a doUar 
■r ■ cnl escapetl (heir lips. Each one seemed to vie 
with the other in (he racinesa and point of his joke, at 
the expense of his neighbor, in which the mother and 
daughletajoinedwith all their hearU and souls; all was 
mirth and Jollity, and all seemed tome as of one bmily, 
I being (he only individual (o whom "Mr." was ap- 
plied, (he o(hers bmiliarly addressing each other by 
their given names, which made me for some time feel 
as '•a stranger in a strange land." Business was reserv- 
ed to be spoken of, and attended to, in its proper place, 
and in the absence of (he laities. 

In (he course of half an hour I was successively in- 
Inxluced (o some 4(1 or 50 gendemen, the pli(e of the 
graziers and farmers of Kildare, Mealh and Dublin. 
You may judge the pleasure I derived &om thi^ when 
1 tell you that hilly one-third of them were (he ac- 
qminlance* and colemporaries of my father; (irsryonf 
gave me a pressing in>i(Bllon (o his home, conveyed in 
I could not mistake it for meaning 
Id. Haay were tha qasMloas asked 
Btsy. I diMOTtnd tiwt •vaiy ooa 
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lenl, and of other 
e the eye in look. 
containing several 
thousand acres, reminding me inkOlualarily at (he lima, 
of one of our own great prairies in Illinois. It is well 
— ....,., .. j.^ ^^ passed several 

rose our roail, taking 
many other vehiclM 
outd have done. Tba 
s (o this Park, which 
and most extensive (ha( (he inhab- 
any country have for their recrea- 
It is the properly of, and support- 
3t, anil is kept in superb order, 
.•est enil we leR this Park through 
similar gates, and descended Knockmaroon bill, to 
what is called (he "lower road," al the foot of which 
we suddenly come again on the LiBey, and continued 
along its banks Iburmilei; here commences the Ear- 
bmed Strawberry banks that supply Dublin with Ihl* 
delicious fruit. They extend rather more than two 
miles in length, rising from the road, steeply yet mode> 
rately sloping, some 600 or 800 feet (o the level above. 
Along its basis are thatched cottages of the neatest kind 
and order, with bowen in fhtnt of each, where tha 
citizens come of summer evenings, with their Cunilies, 
(0 ea( Tresh strawberries and cream, and to (hrow oal 
(heir flies in(o the Lifley for either a trout or a salmon, 
with both of which fish it abounds, of the finest quality 
and largeat uie. 



AN IRISH FARM-YARD AND ITS APPURTENANCES. 
Anxious to see some ot what was to be seen in tha 
farm-yard, I was out in the morning by 7 o'clock, but 
Mr. Rorbe and his sons were there before me, and had 
flniahed (heir rounds by daylight. To describe bfa 
brm-yard is ■ task I nnderioke with pleasnre, although 
IfealiDCOMipaUsaudoanr thinf likeJosUoatoit. H 
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■tuuli immediately in (he rear of hit hoiue uul sbadeil 
from view, though wilhia a. (ew eteps, by a judiciouBly 
pluted ihrubbeiy of foreal and everKreen tre«a. It is 
entirely clOHd in, together with (he hay and grain- 
yanls, all of which cover about four Iriih acres of 
grounil. There are two large gates of entnace, the 
one from the back part Of the farm, the other from the 
Aront portion oF it. At one end itondB a large brick 
building, the mill house, where the oats and grain anil 
Other food for his stock it groond and crushed. Here is 
A tomep or general root ilicer, and also a straw-cutter, 
together with the best and most complete thrashing 
maehlne I ever laW} when the grain is fed to it in front, 
you have no more trouble about it; it Is thrashed, win- 
nowed, tbe straw shaken and thrown out into a large 
Mnw-shed ailjoining, where a man packs it away, and 
the clean grsin is raised by elevators iulolha upper lofts 
nd deposited there for safe keeping. The whole nia- 
ehisery is moved by water. In the rear of this build- 
ing is the grain-stack -yard, so arranged that most of it 
ean be thrown from (he stack under a shed to within 
reach of the man that feeds (he thrasher. 

On two sides of the square, stand brick sheds with 
Stated rooh, containing 350 milch cows, the milk of 
which la sent into Dublin twice a ilay, to three hos- 
pitals (one of them the " Foundling Hospital " that 
takes more than half of the whole,) which Mr. R. has 
aipplied by contract for many years. Those cows are 
never le( out, having a fresh supply of water constantly 
before them within reach, and are fed in the summer 
With fresh cut Italian Rye grass, (of which Mr. S. speaks 
In the most favorable terms,) with clover, vetches, and 
fresh cnl common grass, alternately, and in their turn. 
In winter he feeds them with tumeps, potatoes and 
mangel -wurtsel, ali steamed, and also gives them some 
chopped straw and hay sleamed, with the liquor it was 
•teamed in, and some bruised oats and barley meal, and 
aome linseed meal-cake occasionally mixed with it. 
Ton may Judge from this management, the condition of 
and tlie quantity of milk they give. Those 
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•nd a broom; the temperature is kept below 65 and 
over 60 during the winter. One man is allowwl for 
every ten cows, to feed, milk, clean and attend to them, 
and there is no time that you cannot with comfort sit 
down in the shetls, so neatly are they kppt. The feal 
ing is done four times a day by clock work. \ large 
Block is placed in (he front of one of the boilitings, 
within view from every part of the yani, and ean be 
beard strike, of a mild day, at the most distant part of 
the bnn. 

Another square was occupied by sheils of a similar 
kind, and contained 200 heifers, four years old, that 
were fa(tB.-ing for the Dublin Smithfield market. Borne 
Of those i-eii flt fhr market then, and we Judged them 
to weigh 01. an average, seven hundred weight, or 7fi4 
Iba. each, the fwl, being 112 lbs., by which they com- 
pute their weights here I And. Those heifers were fed 
principally on hay and tumeps, as much as they would 
eat three times a day, with an occasional change of a 
feed of potatoes and some linseeil meal-cske as (heyap- 
proached being finished off. Sa tcattr waa given them, 
DOr did (hey need it, which surprised me; (hey were 
well curried tirfcs a day, and (he passages cleaned and 
washed as the cow sheds; but each man had fifteen 
heifers to feed and attend to. 

On another square, (he mill house staniling at one end, 
ire the work horse stables and harness rooms, of equal 
finish, and as complete as (he other buildings. In the 
center of this square, surrounded by a three fool wall, 
is a large space, hollowed out in (he middle, for the 
if which wagon loadsare made every Uay. Abonl 
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he urin of the animals, which is pumped out, and carted 
'<n to the land in carts precisely similar to those with 
' ''ich the streets in cities are watered. 

•a (he center of each bnilding it a feeding room, in 
the rear of which are root sheds, as well as ext«uive 
potato pits within the outer rlok-yard w>U; and in the 



containing, as they estimated, some forty toos aatih, 
from which, with a hay knit^, is cut off (MA Meh dw 
the quantity for consumption on that day. In each diaa 
is a caitlt-tubt, to be used io case that say of the stoek 
should gel choked by any of the roots on which they 
are feeding. It is a most usefnl instrument, quite elas- 
tic, and can be used without danger by any man, and 
gives immediate relief by pushing before it into (ha 
stomach, any obstnietioa that might have renuined In 
the throat) no Eu'mer, or at least neighbortiood, shodd 
be without one of them. A watchman imp every night 
in the year, constantly going Trom shed to ahed, to giMlil 
against Ore, and to give relief to any aniaud that might 
require it during the night, as well as to call the men 
at 2 O'clock (or milking. 

The farm conaisls of TOO acres, tbe management of 
which I will give you some account of, togeth^ with 
a description of my first Irish fui-huut with the ILildan 
hounds, in my next. 

Till then, adieu, and believe me youn truly. 

F. J. P. 



0£Iil£NT PIPES FOB OOlTVIIYIMa WATEB. 



LrTHEK Tucker, Est). — Having had experience in 
the construction and use of cement pipes for conveying 
water, I will venture to answer the inquiries of your 
correspondent, Hr. Goebnsev. In doing so, you will 
permit me to write Just as I should to a person who had 
never heard of cement pipesj that is, fully describe 
every part of the process, in (he hope that my descrip- 
tion will enable an ingenious man to make a perfect 
pipe. 

The first thing is, to procure good lime. The beat 
way is to use it direct from the stones as it is ground, 
before it can hare imbibed any moisture. If this can- 
not be done, (hen it should be put into tight casks, and 
kept <lry until it is to be used. The sand should ba 
proper proportions are 
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tIM/or CimBU Ptpii -{Fig S.) 
about flie fci-t lone, sit niches wide, and three deep, 
miile of smooth inch boards, the sides a little flaring, 
IS nece«Kiry to carry the cement in after it Is mixed. 

The lime and sand should be thoroughly mixed, be- 
fore any water is put to them; then the water is to ba 
applied to such portion as can he useil before it sets, 
(lierhapg two bushels;) and the cement Bufflciently 
worked to wet every part of it, and tempered aboul like 
mortar used for plastering. I( is then to be put in(o 
Just fill it even to tl 
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tch, receive this mold, thus filled with cement, 
ipty it on the middle of (he bottom of the diich. 
d (fig. 3) five and a half feet long, and one inch 



Rod/or C<™n( Pipei.-iFIg- 3.) 
a quarter in diameter, with a piece one foot long, of 
I (ha same size, connecteil to it by a fiexible leather pipe 

I meat, and pressed one-half of its diameter into it. An- 
I other mold full of cemeut is put exactly on the lop, 
I and pressed down on the rod, until the two bodies of 
oemant cone ftdly ia conlaot on esu^h side of the ic^i 
I tb" vni'I h^ag lakM r^ cack man with a tnmel 
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points the udM mhI petteotm Ui« ^aint, ooe-half of tbe 
flV* feat, nne eutb !■ then to be thrown into Uie 
diteh, uxl trainplei] doim by these mea on each liile of 
the cement, uid about ti-% inches of dirt Ihroira in 
Ittoaelr orer the lop. The ead of the rod projecu be- 
yond the cement tu enoagh be one mu to take hold of 
it, and draw It, the other man placing himwlF *o u to 
hold am to the lidea of the cement to prevent a piece 
breaking' off the end a* the rod itarta. Is drawing the 
rod, be ean'M] to Urat roll it a little, then itart it end- | 
wise, and draw it to the leather, which being flexible, I 
will allow the rod K> be turned back over the Sniahed , 
part and reat it againd the bank, while another mold of 
cemMDt la placed an tbe botlom of the ditch. Thii new 
onmant moat be carefully Joined to the old, which by 
tbia lime will bare become qaila hard, wilh the point 
Of tbe trowel ; then turn the rod down on tbia new oe- 
tneat and, a> before, pre** it into it, and put another ' 
ntold on top, earefnlly Joining It to tbe old cemenl — 
tMiint It, throw in the dirt, and draw the rod. Any im- 
perfeetion growing oat of the leather part of (he rod, 
will be eorraeled by the piece of wood that fOllowa. 
The rod ahould be perfectly smoolb and a little larger , 
at the forward end than it ■• at the Iwck end, that it i 

The proper way to attach the pipe to a penitoek, i* | 
to put a lead pipe, of an inch and a half caliber, about ; 
three feet loni; over tbe rod, and coivr one-hiir of it* | 
lenglb with cement. A flange having been loitdered on 
the end of tbe lead pipe, nail it to thepeostocli. If the ^ 
water ii to go down the Kime penstock, two hole! muit i 
be bored throogh and connected with each other near i 
the top, and both of them stopped at the bottom. A | 
Itrnd pipejutt like the one docribed, on the other side 
of the pemlock, will convey the water into the cement , 
pipe, that ia to carry it on. Thi* plan of ahorl lead , 
pipe* at tbe penelock*, ia the only one known 
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r, aa the lead will biend. 

I apt to lift pensiocka, unlen great 

e penjtock and All il with old Ian- 
tube through which the water 



CItiuatmtf PauiedtteiikllM n^.— (Fi'f.f.) 
iTJnry Hy opinion li that, afler the cement haa ia- 
amu in'l Ht, it would luMaln a preaaure at leaM equal 
to the almoiphere. 

A* to the coat of cement pipes, 1 can only ny Ibat 
lime commonly coals twelve and a half centa a boshel 
at the mill, and aand, threeaenia, ilelivered. Two man 
will laf twenir rods in a daji, and two men will mis 
the cement, and deliver it on (he bank of the ditch. JL 
bushel and a half of lime i* ufflcienl for a rod. Thin 
would make ihe coat, exclusive of (he ditch, and tnuM- 
portstion, about ftfty cent* a roil. 

Whenever Ihia pipe ia strong enough to sustain th* 
pressure, and a caliber of two inches i* salBeient to con- 
vey Ihe requireil amount of water, no other material 
can compare with it for cheapnr^aa or value when com- 
pleted. No nnt or decay ia lo be feared, and the water 
is just aa pure as though il had been brought in a porce- 
lain pitcher from the ipring. 

The only objection lo the univeml adoption Of e*> 
ment to convey water, in thia country, ia the difflciiltr 
of making pipea of large caliber, without uainj? altnaor 
brick lo give them strength while Ihe cement sets. But 
this objeol ion is not so great but that it will ultimately 
go into general use, for a large pipe can be made of 
hard brick and cement, much cheaper llian of any other 
durable material. Your friend, 

6 BO. OkddBI. 

Titer, Onat. Co., K. ¥., Hoc. I7U, ISU. 



of limber around i 
bark u]> lo, and abi 
discharge*, (^e fig. 

The proper way lo introduce Ihe water into the pipe I 
at Ihe spring, is lo put a lug *ome four or Ave feet long 
into the spring, with a hole bored through it, but fast- ^ 
eneii up at the end in the apring; and a hole made from 
the lower side, and a chamber (llg. 4, a.) some lour , 
iochcs square made in Ihe lower aide of the log, and a 
sieve (C) lo beep out leavea, tie. Uy Ihta arrangement j 
tbe sieve never becomes clogged, Ibr Ihe water will nnt 
ran out of the apring until it ia as hi^h aa (b.) The 
oUier end of this log is hewn ofl* to a point, and the ce- 
ment pat all over and around it, through the wall of the , 
qtriag, making all tight and preventing decay of Ihe 

After the pipe i* flniabeil, it ahould remain lightly ' 
covered with earth, for some four or &ve weeks before ' 
the water is let in. 1'he water being let in, carefbl ex- i 
aminaliota should be made along the whole length of i 
the pipe, 10 ace whether there is any leak. If tbere ; 
should be any discovered, a liKle cement win generally 

Improperly prepared, or drawing the rod loo quickly, 
tbe lop falls in for a few inches. In such a case, cat the 
top off Ihe pipe and form a piece of tin of sufficient 
length, into the proper sliape for the lop of the lube, 
and cover it with cement to the same aiie it was origi- 
nally. The (in will keep the ceraent in place until il | 
■eta, and that pari of (he pipe will be JiMi as good aa i 
■ay other. But if care is taken in making tbe pipe, 
all this trouble can be avoided. { 

No experiments have been made that I know of, to ' 
teat the atienglh of such a pipe. Last winter, a pipe 
on my premisea, not as large, but of the same caliber, 
fnne np at the point where it cromed a road. Thia 
alopped Ihe water, end Ihe pipe flUed up to the top of a 
aubjecting tl to Ihe preasure of twenty 
* nder, and Ihe pipe •nflbred no I 






iele of Mr. Oeddeb, came to 
two others relating (o the aama 
ruyect. From one of (hem, signed "Farmer C.,'» 
md dated at Manliua, N. Y., we make the fbllowing 
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dy aiiperceding both wood and lead, he girek 
tne nrai coat. " Here, Ihe common price tar digging 
ditch, male riala, laying aqusdncl, aeUingpenstoGkB.lte., 
iueludiug every expense, <s tl.90 per rod, warranled ttt 
stand." The lime is staled to be worth (en cert* per 
bushel. " This cement is probably the best article fbr 
an under-ground aqueiluet (hat can be used. Lead only 
lasts about ten years in (his county; anii frequently, 
under bam-yarda and through strong soils, not near ao 
long, being destroyed by the acids of (he earth." "Txt- 
mer Ca" directiona for making theee pipe*, do not 
enenlially vary from those given by Hr. Qeildea. Hm 
writer thinks << witter should not be admitted into CC' 
ment pipes under three months after the work ia com- 
pleted, and then they should not b« excessively strained 
by a heavy head of water." 

The other communication on this snt^ect, lafWmi Mr. 
Ja3. W. PF.CEHAM, of Eaiion, Wishioglon county, N. 
Y. He stales that he cnnalruclcil a cement aqueduct 
which has been uied more (han a year, and says •' tha 
convenience and salisfaction already derived from It, 
has almost repaid the expense of it 



□ DSBEiSE IN EUBOFE. 



L. TiTCKEa, Est). — The potato disi 
has now asnimed such a formidable aspect a* to m 
the very existence of that valuable crop. Oovemment 
has become so much alarmeil aa to have *enl three *cU 
entiflc men to investipite the nature and eilcnl of tha 
disease in Ireland. What they are doing in Scotland, 
the enclosed p^ers, Irom which you ma.f, I aboiUd- 
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think, profitably make copious extracts^ will show. 
At the meeting where this investigation was first pro- 
posed, JCIOO were at once subscribed, and it is proposed 
to raise JC500. The queries have been spread among 
the farmers in every part of Scotland, and numerous an- 
swers have been received. The counties of Sutherland, 
Rosshire and Caithness, are the only ones which the 
disease has not yet visited; elsewhere, the best authori- 
ties agree in stating that a considerable proportion of 
the crop is irremediably destroyed, and much of the re- 
mainder infected. In some places they go so (ar as to 
despair of saving enough for seed. Mills for manufac- 
turing potato starch, are daily coming into operation, 
and work with very great saeeess. It seems clearly es- 
tablished that the diseased potatoes are not noxious 
either to man or beast. I have myself eaten them with- 
out injury. 

The form of disease most common, first shows itself 
as a discoloration upon the skin of the potato. When 
the skin is removed, there appears a black or brown 
•pongy mass extending more or less toward the center 
of the tuber. 

In the other form an acid is produced which converts 
the starch into gam and sugar, the water of the potato 
itself dissolves these, and the whole flows in a ropy 
mass, like thick honey. 

In this last form, they are beyond recovery, and pro- 
bably useless. In the first, they may profitably be fed 
to cattle, or be made into starch or potato flour. 

Various methods have been proposed for checking, if 
not remedying entirely, this latter form. The best ap- 
pears to be to spread them out to dry in thin layers, 
fireqnently picking them over, and when it is necessary 
to pit them, to put them in small pits lightly covered, 
and having tiles running through them so as to ensure 
ventilation. Thorough drying and careful picking has, 
in many instances, seemed to arrest the progress of the 
disease for the present at least. 

IXistmg them over with lime and covering with some 
absorbent material, such as peat ashes, or charcoal, is 
I believe of some efficacy. The Government Commis- 
•ionert in Ireland, recommend surrounding each potato 
with ashes and lime, so that it should be quite distinct 
from every other. This may do very well for a few 
hundred tubers, but I apprehend that those who have 
500 or 1000 bushels, will not approve of wrapping up 
aach potato in ashes, like an orange in paper. Even if 
all the ashes were got, and the trouble of packing 500 
bushels gone through with, in one week's time they 
might want picking over again, and then the whole 
elaborate edifice would have to be demoliphed. 

I have seen few United States papers of late, and 
therefore know little of the extent of this disease in 
our country. I hear that it is very bad in Maine and 
New Brunswick. At any rate, I think that the publi- 
cation of the enclosed queries would indicate to our 
turners the points to which they should direct their at- 
tention. Very truly yours, 

John P. Norton. 



AORIO0LTDBB OF SWITZEBZiAinX 



The papers accompanying the above letter of our es- 
teemed correspondent, consist of the proceedings of 
the meeting at which the subscription of £500 was pro- 
posed to be raised, to defray the expenses necessary to 
I thorough investigation of the cause, character and 
progress of the potato rot, and a circular from Prof. 
Johnston, detailing the particular points on which in- 
formation was desired. The investigation was entrusted 
lO Sir Wm. Jardine, for the entomological part, to 
%. Greville, for the botanical, and to Prof. John- 
ston and Mr. Fleming, for the chemical and practical 
)art of the inquiry. The circular of Prof. Johnston 
;how8 the minuteness and extent to which it is intended 
o pursue the investigation, and we have reason to an- 
icipate the most valuable results; though, in the lan- 
^ruage of Pruf. J., " it is at present doubtful whether 
tny thing can be done to arrest tlie disease ; and more 
loubtfiil still, %chat can be done, wh^ and how. If 
Jiese doubts are to be removed, it can only be by acon- 
oinetl scientific and practical, or experimental inquiry." 
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In a lener to the Editor of " The Cahivator,'' dated 

Martignf, Switzerlamdj 4tk Oet.t 19Cf 

LxTTHER Tucker, Esq.— Switzerland is nottheeoui* 
try in which to look for extensive agrieultnral inveit* 
ures or improvements; yet something may be learned 
from an abstract of their modes of deriving a livelihood 
from the earth. Small as is the country, there can be 
found within its boundaries nearly every variety of soil, 
and every variety of product, excepting such only af 
are peculiar to a tropical climate. 

Cheese is perhaps the most common article of agri- 
cultural trade ; and the cows and goats from whose milk 
it is made, are to be found upon moimtain sides more 
than four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
That of the Grisons, and the district about Grueyere it 
in most esteem, but neither are by any means eqnal to 
English or American manufacture; they are both poor- 
ly pressed and poorly kept, and to those who have delicate 
nostrils, the taste is by no means their least offensive 
property. Butter is not a general article of consump- 
tion, and is principally made for the eating of the sum- 
mer voyageun. It is only tolerably good at the best, 
and frequently very poor. By far tine best agricultural 
districts are to be found in the vicinity of the larger 
lakes, particularly Geneva, Constance, Zurich, and along 
the borders of the Aar and Rhine. The Italian cantons^ 
and the portions about Lake Neufchatel, I have not yet 
visited. The cattle in the flat countries are good, and I 
have seen many herds of excellent beeves fatteneil upon 
the river meadows; the moimtain cattle are small, stout 
limbed, mostly of a dark grey color, with whitish noses 
and bellies^ extremely gentle, and well suited to their 
situation. To the necks of nearly all, whether single 
or in droves, bells are attached — not our ordinary cow- 
bells — ^but properly formed, and good sounding metal, 
which jingling together upon a hundred hill-sides, 
make a mountain melody that no traveller in Switzer- 
land can forget. Sheep are rough formed and coarse 
wooled, though I have tasted very delicate mutton in 
many districts. Swine are a long legged and long 
bodied race, of a tawny red color, better fitted for moim- 
tain scrambles than for the tooth of a gourmand. GkMits 
have their own excellencies, and constitute the sole 
wealth of many a moimtaineer whose summer pastures 
are higher than our highest moimtains. 

The tilled products of the higher regions, are pota- 
toes and oats, with a few tumeps, and here and there a 
bit of hemp. Next after these succeeds Indian corn and 
cabbage. Still lower, beans and pumpkins, with patches 
of vines upon the warmer hill-sides, and grass and gar- 
dens, and orchards, in the river valleys. Fences, except 
in the neighborhood of the larger towns, rarely occur, 
and division of lands is marked by stakes, or by a mere 
furrow, and sometimes even by less distinguishable 
bounds. Perfect agreement appears to exist among 
neighbors in respect to property, and I have seen in the 
mountains overhanging lake Geneva, peasant men and 
women gathering crops of rotren in a dozen different 
parties from the same field, where there was no appa- 
rent line of division, yet putting their rakes back to 
back without a word of dispute. Nor was the crop, 
though limited in individual cases to a spot of only a 
few rods square, without its value; since every blade 
was collected with the most scrupulous care, and carrieil 
off the field in blankets upon their backs. A few acres 
constitute wealth, and a half dozen goats make a dowry 
for a mountain bride richer than as many thousands in 
the valleys of New-England. One roof covers home 
and herd, and in the dirtier districts goats and bipeds 
mess together. Most of the farm labor is done by the 
women, and I can say little for their dexterity at 
the work. Implements are in general better than those 
in use in France. Scythes are short, broad, and of good 
metal ; rakes of wood, and lightly made ; forks of wood 
tipped with goats' horns. Plows, except in the vi- 
cinity of the great routes, are of clumsy construetion* 
but do their work well. Carts or wagons, over many hun- 
dred sqoare miles of aprrieoltiinl territoiyi are thiiifiiM- 
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liar dirtrieu htu 'I 
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uibandetl with the utmost 
earr, uiil their ixlcin are widely diSiiieU ttircrag-h all the 
auMl thtivinE- hrm villages. The ine of tuu upon 
wheals to distribute liquii! mamireii is common ia the 
Keighbarhooi of Zurich and Berne. The method of 
plak'ing field crops is without order, and drilling I have 
in OQ iuiaoce seen. Potatoes are planted at random in 
the field, though very thickly; the lops ar« eat at har- 
Ta<mg and dried fur (he winter eating of the goats, 
aid (he gronad dug over thoroughly with an imple- 
"nent rescrabting our potalo-hooli, though Tastly more 
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have seen have been good. It is just sow ripening ii 
the valleys, and the last crops of hiy are b«ing ga'hered 
Apples of very £iir i^ipearance and taale are plentiful ii 
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e llun, and along the banks of the Rhone. Plums 
(row in profnsian aboat lake Zug, of a purple color, 
the aiae of the green gage. They are dried in large 
quanlilies, and form a considerable article of trade. 

The pailurage of the mountains is good bnl short, 
and the higher pastures are fed upon during only fbur 

ranges of upper, middle, aad lower pastures, are occu- 
pied by the herdsmen with (heir flocks, at different pe- 
rioils of the summer, as the severity of'the weather, or 
•careily of food may determine. In ordinary seasons, 
however, the migrations from lower to upper, and up- 
per to lower pastures occur at regular intervals of lime, 
and it is Dot a litUe exciting acene, to meet with a 
troop of eight or ten huadreii eowi with their noisy 
bells apon some wild mountain pass, defiling under the 
Harehing orders of two or three rough looking herds- 
nen, to some new |iastu re ground among the hills. The 
cheese is made npon the mountains, and in autumn 
brought down by sledges over the early fallen snows. 
The t»est cows are said to yield 30 to 40 lbs. of milk a 
day, through the summer, and two ewt. of cheese is the 
average product for the season. 

The chalets, or huts of the herdunen, are rudely 
bnilt of logs, notched together at the caraetB, asare our 
western cabins, with wide sloping roofs, and shingles 
held in their places by timbers loailed with stones. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in a country so little 
adapted to a general and improved practice of husbahd- 
ry as Bwilierlaml, — where the hopes of a season may 
be ruined in a night-time, — should have sprung up one 
of the first agricultural institutions in the world. I re- 
fer to that of M. Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, about 10 miles 
from Berne. Kearly a hundred pupils are in attendance, | 
from all the diSerent nations of Europe, not a few £ng- i 
llih stBong the number. Unfortunately, I lost the op- I 
portnnitjof paying it a visit. Its reputation is In Bu- 
ntpe, of the highest character, and Uie success of M. < 
Fellenberg, both in the practice of husbandry and in- 
itniction, andoubted. j 

A glimpse of Swiss country, as it comes through the 
window at which 1 sit, will close my letters for the 
year. A mile off, across the Rhone, rise mountains 
wbOM tops are 6000 feet above sea level ; they are just 
tooeheil with snow upon the crests of the bare lime- 
rtone; 800 feel down, stunted firs are scattered, and 
KToap together thicker and thicker 1^00 feet below. 
Little chalets, and spots of green grass, maybe next dis- 
tinguished; below, precipices and flr forests blend to- 
gether, and trees with yellow leaves mingle with the 
evergreen. Fnither down upon a sloping side of the 
noontain, is a hamlet of a doien chalets, all the wealth 
of whoee inhabitants, consist! in the goats or cows (bat 
browae on the few aeres of pasture around them. At . 
the edge Of the mountain, cottages of a Iwtter character ' 
appear, and nnmerous vineyards. Alter all, appears the 
valley of the Ebone, rich in giames, scattered over 



Wa have somewhere heard the remark, that with the 
good Cirmer, every thing gives way to his businea — 
that utility is all, and appearance nothing; — hence yoB 
are not to expect neatness about his dwelling, his door- 
yard being cat up into roud by the fitrm-wagoD and th* 
manure cart, and the contiguity ofbams, pig-pens, and 
kitchen, such as convenience, and not freedom From the 
peculiar odors of hog-yard and rich manure-heap, may 
dieUte. 

Now, to speak bluntly, this is all nonsense. It so 
' happens, that in farming, neatness and thrift almost in-, 
variably go together. The same love uf order which 
prompts the farmer to clear his j-ard of broken barrel*, 
old hoops, frugtnFnts of t>oards and sticks of wood, and 
whatever else defaces and defiles his premises, — also 
prompts him to have a place for every thing and eveiT 
thing in its place, which is calculated to t>ear upon reid 
' and substantial profit. 

Some of the very best brmers with whom we are ae 
quainted, — whose eminent success and heavy profit*, 
separate them in this respect in bold distinctness &om 
the rest of their neighbors, — are patterns of neat- 
ness; and the touch of their hand in the expulsion of 
every kind of nuisance is visible all over their famu. 
Their door yards show that the master is " at home)" 
the bam-yanl, which is not so near the house that sJI 
(he butter and cheese manufactured is flavored with 
the effluvia, exhibits the same neatnen, even whera 
all the reliise of other places is collected for enrich- 
ing in due time the rest of the farm. A brmer of 
our acquaintance, with IfiO acres, in whose farm-yard 
we could scarcely ever discover a wisp of straw in tha 
wrong place, remarked, " O, I ilont attempt to make a 
great deal from my farm — I expend so much in im- 
provements, that my clear profits are only about a thou- 
sand dollars a year." Another of those neat firmer*, 
in whose fields, cockle, docks, and chess, obtain no fool- 
hold, nor along whose fences' a solitary elder bush Or 
nettle it ever seen, raised twenty -seven hundred dollar* 
worth of farm produce at the prices of 1S44 ; and both 
of these farmers live in Western New-York, where prr. 
ces are comparatively low, entirely away from the pe- 
culiar advantages of market which nearness to great 

Now, let no one say that these remarlcs are made al 
the wrong season of the year, and that nothing can ba 
done for neatness and order jn the winter. The sam« 
general rule, in some shape or variation, has an almOtf 
infinite number of applications. The care of domes- 
tic animals in winter, needs pre-eminently the ap- 
plication of this rule. No animal can thrive well in 
the midst of dirt. Even a pig doe* not love dirt tot 
dirt's sake — he only happens to be so much of a philo- 
sopher, or rather stoic, that he is willing to endure 
dirt for the sake of a soft and cool bed in Rummer; 
for it has been found that these animals thrive better 
and fatten much faster when kept clean and atU cur- 



Horses and cattle are often 
We have actually known som 
manure from horse stables for 
ually In thicken under foot with 
till afoot in thickness, — and 



rt cleanliness* 



who did not clean ma 
lOntbs, allowing it giad- 



lesssstha 
month, and was 
istonished that such torture and trouble from the Ope- 
ration could be endured daily by other people- A far- 
mer who does his own chores, can hardly afiTord to keep 
his horses so Aoely as the gentlenian uf wealth, who 
has aman for no other purpose; Imt every one should 
have his stable fioor perfectly clean at least twice every 
tli^, oaot in Uie momiag, and once at niyht belin lit; 
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ttringi and oftener would be better. Remember that 
the oftener it is done the easier it is accomplished. 

There are many other particulars where neatness may 
be attended to in winter. Gate hinges and gate fasten- 
ings often need repair, that they may shut like clock 
work; boards become loose on old bams and board 
fences; tools become awkward for use, and need re- 
modelling or renewing; and many other small matters, 
in doors and out, require attention. We are aware that 
to many of our readers, who are already examples for 
others, sach hints as the preceding are not applicable — 
to such we can say that they need not read them — ^like 
the man who chisseled on the stone at the fording place, 
<^ When the water comes to this stone, it is unsafe to 
cross.'' 



OULTITATIOir OF FLOWERS. 



ABDBV8S delivered before the Aurora Horticultural Society, Sept. 
tS, 1845, by David Thomas, President. Pamphlet, U ptigc^ 

SoMX months since, we noticed the new and prosper- 
ous Horticultural Society at Aurora, Cayuga county, 
and had occasion to allude to the intelligence, taste, 
and enterprise, which conducted its proceedings. The 
present address is one of its ornaments and fruits. It is 
truly an interesting and valuable production. It could 
not fail to be otherwise, from the talents and long ex- 
perience of its well known author. Our readers will 
doubtless agree with us, when we have given a few ex- 
tracts. The following remarks on the subject of horti- 
culture, furnish some new as well as instructive facts: — 
«It might be hard to say what spot of the earth's 
surface has furnished the most flowers for our gunlens; 
and whether that spot is located in the eastern or west- 
ern hemisphere. It is true, the Cape of Good Hope has 
produced an astonishing number of beautiful plants; 
but most of them are unavailable to us on acooimt of 
the severity of our winters; and yet so boimtifully has 
our globe been replenished, that there are more from 
the colder regions than we can And room for, in our 
borders. Mountains that extend far to the south, yield 
OS plants from their cold sides or summits. Thus shrubs 
and trees from the elevated parts of Carolina and Geor- 
gia, are generally hardy here ; and even (Enother rosea 
from Peru, abides our coldest seasons, and becomes a 
weed. In this way, or on this principle, Mexico fur- 
nishes Chelone barbata; Nepal, the Potentilla formosa, 
and the same southern range of the Himalayas, the most 
delicious fruit of the temperate zone : I mean the peach. 
« Plants conform by a kind of instinct, to the climates 
in which they are indigenous. Thus, on the approach 
of heat and drouth, the tulip contracts itself into a 
bulb, and waits for a more genial season to resume its 
growth. The Auricula, though an evergreen, sleeps 
lafely imder the snows of the Austrian Alps, but perishes 
without protection in the valleys below; and the holly- 
leaved barberry, another evergreen from the Rocky 
Moim tains, suffers imder our milder but more variable 
winters. We have, therefore, tender plarUs from very 
cold, as well as from torrid regions." 

The importance of a diversity in soils, to successful 
garden management, is strongly illustrated : — 

'' The farmer and the florist act from very different 

notives, and select very different plants, nutriment 

>eing the main object with one, and beauty with the 

Hher. From the fertile plain, and the river flat, the 

^ereal grasses were probably derived, as well as those 

hat constitute our pastures and meadows; and it is wor- 

hy of notice that all these delight in calcareous soils. 

*n the contrary, the florist has taken a wider range, 

<nd chosen his fkvorite from every variety of soil : not 

**«ly fh>m plains and alluvions, but from the cold moun- 

«'n, the rugged hill, the moist valley, the compara- 

ively barren waste, the shady swamp, and the open 

uarsh. To many of these plants, however, lime is dele- 

erioin; and a perfect flower garden ought to represent 

*> diversified coimtry in miniature: shade and sunshine; 

lere a plat of fertile soil, there a tract of bog, near it 



|i 



« When we consider that soils of almost every pfwn- 
liarity have furnished us with plants, we cannot expect 
all these delegates to give up their predilections; and 
consent to grow side by side in the same border. Many, 
it is true, will do it, perfectly indifferent to soil, satis- 
fled wherever their lots may be cast, and flourishins: 
without abatement; but the wild lupin pines for its bed 
of sand, and <the superb lily' for its bog. The laurel, 
so abundant ninety miles to the south, declines in health 
when removed to ocur common soil, and eventually per- 
ishes as if it were poisoned. The rose-acacia also re- 
fuses to flourish where lime abounds, unless lifted above 
it by engrafting on the common locust. 

« Peaty earth, mixed with silicious sand, seems best 
to agree with delicate feeders, but soils in which peat 
forms no considerable portion will answer in some 
cases. Several years ago, I procured a Chinese Magno- 
lia. It flowered once or twice, but became sickly, and 
its leaves lost their fine green. Being at a friendl 
house among the sandhills of Junius, I told him I want- 
ed a bushel or two of the poorest soil of his farm ; and 
got such as Indian com might grow in, with pale yellow 
leaves and perhaps a foot high. In the spring I remov- 
ed all the earth roimd the magnolia, as well as I con- 
veniently could without disturbing the roots, and applied 
the steril mass, three or four inches in thickness. In a 
month, or less, the leaves resumed their fine green, and 
it has continued vigorous ever since." 

The brilliant effect of cultivating flowers in larg^ 
masses, is thus vividly depicted : — 

<< Many of you must have seen, or heard of, the flow- 
ery prairies of the west ; and have noticed the enthusi- 
asm with which travellers describe them. Now could 
we not get such glorious flowers for our gardens? Yes^ 
but most of them would grow dim before the superior 
beauty of our old flowers. I am confirmed in this opin- 
ion by what I have seen of them in their native locali- 
ties; and by examining herbariums of prairie plants. 
How then, you may ask, is an effect, bordering so close- 
ly on the sublime, produced by such means? I answer, 
because they appear in masses^ The greater the multi- 
tude and the wider the ^>ace, the greater the diqslay; 
and though within our walls and fences, we cannot 
equal nature, we can imitate her, for while she presents 
flowers by the acre, we can do it by the square yard. 
The snow-drop, crocus, hyacinth, and tulip, may all be 
employed for this purpose ; and when congregated, have 
the most imposing effect." 



SOIL FOR GARDENS. 

With another quotation, we close these extracts, 
which are only an average specimen of the rest of the 
address. The following remarks apply strictly to heavy 
soils, which to a greater or less degree, constitute the 
greatest part of the soils of this country : — 

« Away from cities, the comfort of families depende 
much on the kitchen garden. The soil ought to be dry, 
rich, and easily pulverized. In this district, it is gene- 
rally a heavy loam ; and other means besides the plow, 
spade, or hoe, should be used to subdue its stubborn na- 
ture. In all cases, it should be well drained. All sur- 
plus water, whether on the surface or below, should be 
led off. Every tendency to poaching or baking should 
be prevented. Some of you will understand the bene- 
fit of ridging the ground in the fidl, so that the coming 
frosts may press in between the particles of every clod, 
and thrust them asunder; but many persons have yet to 
learn that the sweepings of the blacksmith's shop, chip 
dirt, and old plaster from walls and ceilings — too often 
thrown into the road — are excellent manures, and at 
the same time keep the soil loose and mellow. 

<< Carting in sand is another labor-saving opmmtion. 
It will last for ages, and prevent many a hard thrust of 
the spade, or stroke of the hoe. Let me suggest, how- 
ever, that a stiff soil is broken most by coarse sand', and 
fW>m observation, I incline to believe that one load of 
this kind will do as much good as several loads where 
the particles are very fine. 

« The effiMt of UntinmUkH diMisrt when broken nd 
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MM* exicot, ue both renurbable for loowniDg anil 
fcrtiliaiaB at the lUDe tinej wiil It ma;afibrd •ome en- 
eoorasement to reflect that theM are pendaoenl im- 
proremcnts — to benefit iiMterity M niueh ai ounelvei. 
The eropi from olJ coal piU, buml bnnh heaps, or the 
•lte« of old building wiU uifflciealiy illuMrate theie 
remark*." 
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IMPORTANCE OF WELL DIRECltO LABOR. 



■1 wulih Ik: 



infr effeeti are proiluc 



Dt well di««Bl bring.- 

A. liiiBle itroke of an aie )■ of lillle eoniwiuence 
yel by the continual application of that 
properly ilirected, what amaz 
The Kurdr Mlt •"'' >°^Y P'"' 
povcr, but whole (brcaU fall before it, anil the wililer- 
hm* becomes a garden. 

Imbwtry well directed, will give a man a competency 
In a few yean. The greatert indu»try misapplied ia 

A« an example, there ii my nei([hbor, Seth Steaily, 
Hie blockmnilh, i> not only an iniiuWriouB man, but hia 
tuamlry ia applied directly to one objecL His hammer 
ii heald at dawn of day, and the Arc blazes in his shop 
dnring the evenings, fWim (he 20th of September to the 
20th of March. Go to this shop at any lime of the day 
tor any kind of work, you are sure to be wailed upon. 
The conneqaence is, his purse ia flilej with dollars, anil 
his cellars well stored with provisions, and that s what , 
I call quite comfortable. Ahhough suitably liberal, 
•Dd a^oying Ihe good things of life as he goes on, If n 
yean of health will enable him to purchase a goo6 | 

As a contrast, there is my friend Nal. Notional, the 
bm:c*I uiil moat inihutrious morlai in existence; as tht- 
Old saying it, "he hai too many irons in the Are,' and 
with all hii industry he goes behind-hand. 

He has a flne farm, but inileaci of pursuing the cuUi- ; 
valion of it, he flies off and seizes on every new projeci 

A few years ago he conclaileil to give up the ilairj i 
business, in consequence of the low price of butter anil j 
cheese; sold his cows at a low figure, and purchaaeil ' 
■heep at a high rate, for wool then commanded a high 
price. By the lime he had gol bJrly into the raisinj: | 
of wool, down went Ihe price of wool, and up weni j 
the price of butter and cheese. He then told hit sbee|i 
and purchaMd cows again, for cheese was up, and wool 
wat down. La« year, after sowing a number of acre- I 
of grain, he resolved to rent his fcrra, aell the grain on | 
the ground, buy a team and go lo hauling; for, by a 
nice calculation, he had proved that money might be , 
made by il. A team was procured; but after one or 
two trip^ he concluded to sell his team, build a saw 
mill, and go largely into lumbering. The dam wa- 
completed, the irons procured, and three-fourths of Ihi' ■ 
expense incurred, when by a nice calculation, (for no 1 
OiM makes itjrsr calculations,) he Ibund that an oil-mill 
woald aObrd the best profit; and to worif he went witii 
gnat industry, building an oil mill. I happesed lo go 
there a (ew weeks aflerwanls, and the whole organi- 
latioB of the mill was andergoing an alteration, to fil 
It DP for a eottim and woolen manufactory. 

A quintet friend intends to propose to htm to aban- 
don that project and enter largely into the manu&ctnre 
of flonr, and I have no doubt that be will readily ac- 
eade lo the in^ipOBl. ^ , ,.,. 

8a with all his industry and eipmse, he is neithvr 
beoefiling himself nor the public. Such a eoorae con- 
tiaoed lOyon, would sink the best farm In Iheoovnlry. 



If yoa are a farmer, il is particularly n 

nil should "lake lime by the fbretop." The whole Of 
I.e profltt of the farmer depend on his business heiag 
l.iae in season. If a week gels the start of yOQ in tfa« 
l>ring> you may cluise it all summer without orartak* 

Saw for the contrast. There's neighbor Soabblei 
ir has a go'id brm, and is a hard working, frugal mant 
itvertheless he is always behind-hand. He plania hia 
um when all the neigbbors are weeding theirs; it get* 
joeil but once, because Ihe harvest prestei upon bin) 
lie early frost generally kills half Ihe wceda do not 
liokc, and liie cuiisequence is, otf from an acre which 
iiighl to yield him 5U bushels, he gels but 15 or SO. 
Mmo, Mr. Scrabble, pull up— get your croja in well, 
ind in gcasoii; "take time by the Ibretop," and yooi 
^iDor will be easier by half, and twice as profitable. 

C. N. BXMENT. 
American Hottl, Albany, Dtc., 1845. 



N-STALK SUOA^ AND MOLASSES. 



Hr. Ti'CKEK — An opportimity oBbring, t am induaed 
ID send you samples of sugar and molasses from (be juic* 
of corn stalks. II ia now about seven weeks since tbia 
vlM pressed and boiled, iou will perceive Ihat the 
eranulalion and drainage is tolerably perfect. UliU lbs. 
Ill' ihechryaulizablc syrup Wits made from one measure^ 



r lUl) Ilia, per day uas made i 



fuuc 



ilings. 



n Ihe power of any furmer lo niaha 

iljundancc of sugar and molaaies for his own use, Ihn 
Lppuralus is simple, anil within the reach of almost 
I'i'vry one; all thai is needed isa mill tocrush die sUlka 
ind express the juice, and three comaiou iron ke.ileli 
-dt in a brick arch, for boiling. Neither is there aujr 
iiiysleryordiflicully in ihe pniceia, but wlial a liiiUex- 
].erience would enabJe any one lo overcome. Ihe prin- 
cipal things to be atteiulcd lo in ihe boiling are, to ba 
careful 10 skim, and gel the juice well ciarihci beliira 
i: comes to a boil; some milk anil Uour, as recummend" 
.■d by Mr. Webb in your July No. for 1.<4S, fiioiliuiea 
mis very much. Some clear limo-waler is also necea- 
viiry. We have found that in using the cream of lime, 
ur thelimemixedupinthe water, pre veuu the fecculeut 
;iarlicles from coming to the i 
cetaary to strain, and occaaioi 
iin the contrary, the lieorlinu 



urface, and makes ii 



It is also neceaaary to boil as 
<lualUy of the article and the 

idlogef ■■ 



idly as possible-, th« 
I'slalizalion depend* 
■ necessary lo kuow 



IMPORTANCE OP DOINO BUSINESS IN SEASON. 
"Take time by thelbtetop." Old grandWher Timi', 
ao br aa I have seen him pictured oat in all the edillo<i-. 
of the N«w-England Primer, ia *s bald ai a oobblei- •■ 
lapatone. The leit, therefore, cannot lie taken Uletall )■ 
To make it understood right, and il is ftlll of wisdom, 
U my present purpose. Gentle readar, to "lake time 



id lastly, it is necessary 1 

.„,,„ boiled sufflcienlly to granulale. W 

ihis year boiled without a tbermomeier, and f. 
ilifflculty by attending to the directions given i 
menls formerly published and republished in the 
,|f the Commissioner of Patents. 

One of my neighbors has erected a mill, &c., and Ip 
iit this lime engaged in boiling. I believe he will fail 
to make sugar, but ia making a saliafaciory ariiole ia 
the way of molasses, and I haie no doubt will siiccee4 

I have just cut a fine crop of green corn tor foildei^ 
grown since the middie of July. My meihud is lo sow 
three bushels to the acre broaiiuasi, on wlieai aiubblej 
plow in, and then harrow u 
previous to (he 



first frost. If Ihe weaiher will 
_ _ iwalh a day or so, lo wither; 

bundles, and shock up, s^milar^U. oals i.r oilit 
My practici 



irith 01 



In II 



■ .hey a 



weU, 



ain efTeciually, and sl.ould be lefl in 
the field several weeks to cure. 

\oura respeci fully, 

JUUM 1^1 II.. 

KHi^Hatmmv, la., (kt. Hik, IMS. 
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FARM SATES. 



■■ J. H. S." asks ostoiaiert a plan for "a gooJ lub- 
•tantial farm gale," anJ in complluice with Ihii re- 
qneM, we herewith give Iwo plans, which, conaiaereil 
in all reapecta, we think, la good ai any wa have re. 
eeiveU. 

The one above representeil, wu received from 
Bolomon Henhet. Esq., Of Virginia, anil was given in 
the Cultivator in 1841. Mr. H. consiilera it a "fom- 
ftcfe/arn gu/e," anil deBcribea it as followsi— "It is 
twelve feet in length, and five feel in height, counling 
from the lower edge of the lower alat, to Ihe upper 
•dge ofthe upper ilat. The ilals are six in number, 
one inch by six inchei, and twelve feel in length. The 
beel piece in three by aii inches, and six feet in height. 
The middle and head pieeei are three by three inches, 
and five and a half feet in height. The braces one inch 
by three inches, and nine feet in length. The alau ought 
to be made of good yellow pine, or good white oak, 
without any sap ; the braces, heel piece, middle and head 
pieces, of white oak. The spring, trigger, bolt, and 
both brackets, are msde of locust. The heel piece, 
middle and head pieces, have each one rivet near each 
end, >o aa to keep them from splitting. The braces, 
one being applied to each side ofthe gate, are fastened 
on by six rivels passing through the braci 





and join the I 









s pass through the two 
bottom slats and the springs. Two rivets confine each 
bracket^and one passes through Ihe middle of the up- 
per bracket, the trigger and slat; making in all nine- 
teen rivets. The spaces between the slats are gradua- 
ted so as to leave a space of two and a half inches be- 
tween the two bottom slats, ami seven inches:- between 
Ihe (wo upper alats. The whole of the stufC ought to 
lie plained and painted with Venetian red. The hooks 
and hinges are make of lough iron, not very heavy, 
Hie hinge^ pass through the heel piece, and are secured 
by taps. The lower hinge is square, having a hole 
through il, through which the shafl ofthe hinge ispasseit 
up to the eye, soaakeep the gate from s wagging. The 
Opperbook ought to be somewhat longer than the low- 
ftr; It ought to be nine inches in length,Bnd bearded on j 
two sides, so as to keep it from drawing out. In order 
to keep the gate from being thrown off the hooks, 
it will be necessary 10 have a tap put on one of the 
hooks. The posts ought to be made of good white oak 
or locnst; the back post ten feet long, and the front 
one nine feet. The back post ought not to be less than 
•ighteen inches in diameter at the lower end, and should 
oe Bunk in the ground three and a halt feet; well (llleil 
In with stone at the bottom, and another layer near the 
torface of the ground; and the balance of the hole 
•honld be well rammed with clay. The^nt post will 
le deep enough, il put into Ihe ground three feel. The 
KMts, before putting them up, should have the bark ta- 
ken oir, and the upper ends cut to a cone. The boll 
nay be so constructed as to slide along a level leading 
■O a mortice made on the Inner aide of the front post, 
■■wo locust pins inserted into the fiont post and pro- 
jecting two inches, will answer for the gate to re« 

■" lere the gate ia to be used to a field, I should I 
ndlci hanging it level; but where it is used lo a luni- 



call the double swing, so thai when it is thrown open, 
it will remain open wilhoul being propped; and wben 
half shut will fall shut of its own weight." 

The other eul, (ig. 6, represents what is called a 
" roller gale," which for seclions sutjecl to great (Ula 
of snow, possesses some advantages over Ihe swingin|[ 
kind. The plan was furnished by an anonymous cor- 
respondent and published in the Cultivator for 1842, 
The person furnishing it says: — " It makes a firm and 
lasting gate, with less expense than any I have seen. 
It saves at least half an hour shoielling snow after eve- 
ry severe snow storm ; it plays easily and is not likely to 
get out of order. •• 

Description.— I gate-post 4 by 6 inches— 2, do., 
with a morliee Ihe same as the height of the gale— 
3, 3, rails for Ihe gate lo roll upon — 4, two slats nailed 
on post, four inches apart inside, to keep the gate from 
being pushed either in or out when shut — 5, 5, upright 
posts, 3 by 4 inches, with a mortice in the upper end 
long enough lo admit the rail and a casl-iron or hard 
wooil pulley four or five inches in diameter, uuon which 
the gate hangs — 6, is a post set b< 
for (he purpose of morticing the 
made of any size required. 

Another good plan ofa gate will be found in vol. ix. 
of the Cultivator, p. 131. 

'e have received the fbllow. 



the fence merely 
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Mn. TncKEB — The above ia a plan for a 
durable farm gate. The alala are of pine, on 
thickness and three in width. The top piece 
three by four inches at one end, and three bj 
the other. The head pieces are oak, thre 
inchea, one; the other three by twoandone-h 
height is four feel and the lenglh ten and one 
The lalch is wood, suspended by a chain, 1 
through the heail piece. A block about one 
half inches in thickness in the center, but n ei 
post al the edge, is made to catch the latch at 
swings to and fro. The lower hinge is east i 
two branches resting upon oblong staples di 
tbe post; when the gate swings one branch si 
The perpendicular brBcet are riveted to 
The coat is about ihrM dollar*. 
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OftUIN OF THl MOROAN HORSE- 



The following italcmeni, tta vhieh we tenJer Mr- 
WiiB our Ihankti, l^illy ciuiltmii the account betelofurf- 
flTcn in "The Cultivaror," at tlie origin uf Ihti cele- 
bnil«il breed uf horse*. Our ova inve« igutioni lo ig 
•ioee tatiiTieil im of iln Irulh. Il will be aeen that M. 
W. hat been able to adil a very imponani Hem to llie 
hinory. havint; a>i-eriaineil the pedigree* of bath aire 
anil (lam of the orifrianl Morgan hurae. 

Ma. EDiTim — I noticed In your laat number an arti- 
cle oc ihii subject, au intercwing Co all lovers of a good 
borje, whlcb cIosch with an inquiry where the Chelsea 
hurse, (he last lurvii'in; alallion by Ihe original Justin 
Morgan hone, now is. In reijly to that inquiry, I have 
to inform you that (his horse, for the laal ten or fifteen 
years, more generally known 



of tl 



led by nn 



uicl is 



n good health at my stable in WaI[)Ole, New- 
Hampshire. 

For the last flfteen years my business has called me 
frequently into almost all parts of Vermont, and I have 
been led to make very extensive and particular inqui- 
lica into the history of the Morgan hone. Although 
there are six or eight, or more, iliflerent stories in cir- 
eulalion in relation lo his origin, and several of them 
attempted lo be supporteil by affidavit, yet I perfectly 
agree with you that Ihe account given by Justin Mor- 
gan's sun, Justin Morgan 2<l, who is a merchant now 
in business at Etochli ridge, Vermont, and a gentleman 
of intelligence and utandlng, extended ami confirmed 
by that of Mr, John Morgan, is the only one enlilleil lo 
belief. 

my correspondence with Justin and John Mor- 



Woodilock, Vermont, in March, 1798. He then had 
the horse with him, and shortly befiire he diedsolJ him 
to Kice, who solil him to Robert Evans, who solil him 
I to Mr. Goas, of Rasi -Randolph, for tllK), to be paid In 
neat slock in a year without interest : as I am informed 
I by Mr. Rollins, a son-in-law of Mr. Gobi, now living 
! in Chelsea, and by others. This Mr. Gosa took him lo 
hit brothers in St. Johnsbury. He was kept In that 
family a number of years, ami after paoiDg through 
several oilier hanils, finally ilied at Chelsea, Ihe properQr 

these facts can be amply supporiei! by the teslimrniy of 
many persons now living, from their own pereonal 
knowledge. 

There were only (our of the old Morgan horse's colta 
kepi as slailions. These were Ihe Rti-tnge, who died at 
24 years of age-, the £AtrinanAor», who died at 26; the 
IVooditirs kortt, who died at 22, and Ihe Chtlfa hom, 
or BulntK, now living here. 

We also have, in this lown, Morgan mares, selected 
with care for Iheir good qualities, and of the highest 
Morgan blood now existing, obtained expressly with a 
Morgan breed in lis greatest 
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both sides of the Morgan horse. Ho was foaled in 1793, 
was sired by Trut BHttoa, or Htautiful Bay, owned by 
Seaty Norton, of Easl-IIartford, Conn., and then kept 
by John Morgan at West Springflelil, Mass. True Bril- 
'red by Ihe imported hon "" " 



The 



mof II 






It Ihe ti 



sired, was nwneil by Justin Morgan himself, at 
Springflelil, Mass., where he then lived. The dam is 
described by Mr. John Morgan, who knew her, as of 
Ihe WU4-air breed, of middling size, with a heavy 
cfaeil, of a very light bay color, with a bushy mane 
and Uil — the hair nn Ihe legs rather long, and a smooth, 
handsome traveller She was sired by i>jdinoiul, a Ihick 
heavy horse of about the midiDing size, with a Ihick, 
heavy mane and tail, hairy legs and a smooth traveller. 
Diamond was kept by Justin Morgan himself. 
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sireil. He 



rataed in Eail-HartfonI, Cont 
HlM-oir, known as the CktreK hnrit. His <lam was the 
noted imported mare WVd-air, owned by Capl. Samuel 
Burt, of Springfield, Mass. The Church horae wak 
sired by the horse Hlid-air, imported by Delancy, of 
Long Island, and, as it was said, was aflerwards taken ! 
back to Eagland. 

Hr. John Morgan describes True Britlon as being a I 
high-headed and hollow, or sway backed hone, and his ' 
atoek of saeha description; and states that Ihe iVild'airi 
alto, were generally so. 

I have ascertained that there in a man now living in 
Boyalton, Vermont, who recollects that Justin Morgan, 
when taking lo Randolph Ihe two years old colt, in 
17!*3, called at his falhers Uvem In Royalton, and when 
asked what ha was going to do with the colt, said he 
Waa going to keep him for a stallion; and recolleels re- 
marks that were made upon Ihe colt's heai-y mane ami 
tail. I 

Judge Griiwold, of Randolph, aim tells me that he 
was invitoi by Justin Morgan, the morning after the | 
eolt came there, lo go into Ihe pasture and see him, 
and was lold he should keep him (bra'Iallion. He also ' 
Kiys Ihal tiie colt came there from the south, and fixes , 
the dale in Ihe fall of 17!I5. Similar facia are also in 
Ihe reeolleelion of other peraom now living in Ran- 
dolph. 
• JoKia Horcan. aaBlor, died at WlUiam Bioe>i, in I 



LOTHER TucKEB, Es«.— In looking over Ihe Culti- 
I valor of Nov. 1^45, I observe some experiments with 
I guano, made by Mr. R. Pamell, with no regard to 
quantity of land or guano, without which I do not think 
you cim make any fair comparison. Having made soma 

guano, I herewith hand you Ihe result. 

First, I measured three pieces of land aitjoinlng each 
other, each conlainmg one-fortielh of an acre. 

In Ihe drills-of the firsl, [ put o poun<ls of guano in 
Ihe raw slate, scattered evenly through Ihe drills, and 
planted wilh potatoes, which upon digging yielded at 
Ihe rale of 215 bushels per acre. In the drills of Ihe 
iecond one-forliclh of an acre I put 7^ pounds of g^uano, 
or at the rale of 300 pounds per acre, scattered evenly 
through as before, which yielded at Ihe rale of 2071 
bushels. In the third Dne-fbrllelh of an acre, I put 10 
pounds of guano, or at Ihe rale of 400 pounds per acre, 
as above, which yielded at Ihe rata li 
•.r acre. Adjoining the above, I mea- 
one-fortielh of an acre, one-third of 
-one hundred and Iwenlielh pari of an 
e drill as above, pouilretle al the raleof 
bich yielileU at the tate of I42j bushels 
he next, I put poudretle at the rale of 
Utered evenly through aa before, which 
rieltledal the rate of J SO bushels per acre. In Ihe next, 
I put pouihvlle at the rate of SSO per acre, scattered >• 
before, which yielded at the rate of 155 bushels pw 
.icre. Adjoining the alrave, I measured another one- 
funieth of an acre, Ihe drills of which I filled with* 
mixture of horae, hog-pen, and cow-yani manure, i« 
about Ihc quantity Ihal farmers generally uae; this lait 
vielded al Ihe rale of 133 bushels per aerc. 

I would alw remark, that I arrive at the cost of tha 
ix>uilretle by what [ paid, I2t. per barrel i the polaloaa 
were all planted on Ihe llilh ilay of March, and weia 
M of the tame kind, (Mercers.) 'I'he ground, a li^t 
dy loam, broken up lait bll, and in very poor hi 
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the furrows of the seconil t\[. 
>>ne in Ihe Ibinl of pou>lrelle. 
ilifference in the si/e or appean 
any of Ihe drills: Ihe ground I 
'hrongh lo Ihe manure from III 
dira-np: Ihe guano was piart of 
Measrs. E. K.. Collins & Co., in 

ft'ip, L. L, Mni. it, 1S45. 
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FARM ACCOUNTS. 



Diportuil gu^crtioD 



L. Tdcsxii, Esq. — Ai > better sfttem of keeping 
bmi iccoonlB might be adopted, thin ii gencraUy prac- 
tieeO, I will give an outline of Ihe way in which I keep 
mine, is iiope* tliat Ihoie who pursue no syalem will 
•vail themselves of its ulvantagea, uhI tbU those who I 
tave a better will make it known (or the public good. 



' of ttiB 



" t W. StebbiM, I liM Cuppiiig WEll bcl. « A (I, U IB 
e.| C. Johincm, 1 U Pluwing for bailey, I 3a 



The tint two eotumna are for the date — the third for 
the name of (he person employe<l — (he fourth for the 
time eEaployed — flflh, for the number Of the lot on 
which the work is done— sixth, for Ihe Ualement or 
synopsis of the work clone, aad (he two last for the 
amount of the day's wages. 

In the first place, it will be necessary to have the ferm 
divideit into convenient lots; to have them all number- 
ed, and to have a map of the same. You will then be 
enabled to keep an exact account of the expense which 
•very crop subjects you to, and deciite which are the 
best and most profitable crops to raise. In order to 
keep an accurate book, the account Bhoulil be put down 
punctually every night after the Isbora of the itay are 
over, and the time required for this duty will be so tri- 
fling that at the end of (he year one will consider him- 
■elf paid on hundred fold in Ihe satistaction he will 
obtain upon looking over his book to see what he has 
done — when, where, and by whom done, and how much 
he hai realize<[ or sunk by the operation. 

To Ihe scientific farmer, it will show the coarse of 
treatment each Held has been subjected to as far back as 
the date of his book — the time required for (he maluring 
of crops, &c„ &c. This book should be considered a 
pan of the realty, and always remain in the possession 
Of the person occupying the farm. 

E. V. W. Box. 



ON CURINO BEEF AND PORK. 

L. TncHEa, Esa. — In your October number, you 
expressed a wish to be informed of the "resuils" of I 
curing pork with hct brint. My practice is to cnl Ihe ' 
pork into five or sii pound pieces, Uke off all the lean, 
and then pack the pieeea m a barrel, with a plenty of 
laH ait at bottom and between (he layers. A brine, 
M strong as sail will make it, is boiled and skimmed, 
and poured bnling hot on to the pork — enough of the 
brine to cover the pork. When I say a pltiity of rock 
■alt, I am aware that I speak indefinitely. But I have 
never meaiured the salt used. Probably I use half a 
bushel to a hundred pounds. So more salt will be dia- 
•Olved than is taken from the water by the pork. What 
remains after the pork ii gone, is aa good as new for a 
•econd curing. So there is no Ion in using more than 
enough. I have practiced (his moile of curing pork fbr , 
fourteen years with unbiling success. | 

It is extremely ditllcult (o cure pork that Is divesleil 
of the lean, with cold brine. The inspection lawa of 
Connecticut direct pork to be salted with thiMy-Hve I 
pounds of St. Ubes, Isle of May, Lisbon or Turk's ' 
Island salt, (Rock salt,) exclusive of the pickle "made 
of fresh water as strong as salt will make it, and three 
ounces of aalt-pelre to one hundred pounds of pork." , 
The pickle is always applied cold. Pork for exporta- 
tion is well preserved in this manner. But it must be 
remarked, thai it is packed with the lean attached. If 
■••e lean is all taken off, I have found that it generally 
■noils, in case it is (hick pork. 

As my pork is bought in the hog, it always comet to 
•-■eooleili so that I cannot speak from experience ai 
a the safely of packing It before the animal heat has I 
-'■ it. But there is good reason for believing that all 

wU are as well cured before they are cold as attor; I 



iliy of attention at the prei 
acnd you an extract, in which ia described the mode in 
which beef was cured at Tunis, (coaH of A&io,) for 
ihe uie of British shipping in tbat port- 

>' We killed upwards of forty bullocks in the hottest 
season, and, by observing (he following method, never 
<;polled one ounce of meat. The animal should be kill- 
fii as quietly as possible. As soon as be is skinned and 
quartered, begin to cut up in six pound pieces, not 
larger, particularly the thick parts. 

'I'uke half a pound of black pepper, halfa pound of red 
or Cuyenne pepper, half a pound of (he best salt-petre, 
all beat or ground very line; mix Ibese three well lO' 
gcihcr, then mix them with about three quarts of very 
line salt; this mixlure is sufficient for eight hundred 
ut'iRhl of beef. 

As the pieces are brought from the person cutting up, 
lirst iprinUs the pieces with (he spice [mixture above 
ilr^'cribed,] and introduce a little ii ' ' ' 



le other 
a knife. The first aalli 



ii'fl and pfioUe,' It 
par, which will n 



mold in, 



:, make a small in* 
', after rubbing Salt 
juiu take and mold (he 
ill upon aboard; this 
meat bring lattly kilUd, 
opens the grain of the 



1 salt 
method of salting. The 
<t Salter hands his pieces over to the second sailer, 
10 molds and rubs the salt well into the meat, and if 
oliserves occasion, introduces (he fpice; when the 
ond saKer has finished his piece, he folds it op a* 
Fse as possible, and hands it (o Ihe packer at the har- 
<s tubs, who must be stationed near himi the packer 
iKL be careful to pack his harness tubs as close as pos- 

; a very male- 
a hot climate. AfuJ 
mitt/ M cared in this manner vifA the grcaittt tafety, uhtn 
(Ac Ihmtiomtitr In tht eliadt i> ol 1 lO dtgrrta, tki titriDte 
heat ufisting (Ae curing. A gooil sized bullock of six 
or srveu hundred weight may be kUitd etui talttd uilhin 
Iht. luiaT. 

'Ihe person who attends with the spice near the drat 
Fuller has the greatest trust imposed uj>on him; besides 
the »|)ice, he should be well satisfied (bat (he piece i« 
f;iinitienlly tolttJ before he permi(s (be Erst sailer to band 
(he piece over to the second sailer. 

All the laU ihouid b* viTyJitte, and Ihe packer besides 
ejinnlcling the bottom of his harness tubs, should be 
C3ii?rul to put plenty of salt between each tier of meat, 
ivhi<.'h is very soon turned into the finest pickle. Ihe 
Ijickle will nearly cover the meat as fast as the jiaoker 

Ii)' this method there is nodoubt tbat the meal is p<r- 
I'liilH cured in three houri from Ihe tinit qf kiUing Ihe but- 
luck; the salt-petre in a very little time strikes thnwgh 
i\n- meati however, it is always be((er to let it lie in 
Ihe harness tubs till the following morning, when i( 
will have an exceeding pleasant smell on opening tha 
li^uTioss tubs, (hen (ake it out sod pack it in tight bar- 
ri'l-s iritA itt om picfefi. 

Provisions cured iu (hit manner will keep during (h* 
lijiiKest voyages, are more wholetome and more palata- 
ble than any other, and a sure preventive against (he 
seurvy, partly owing to the spices that are made use of 
in the curing; and also, (hat a careful cook may alwayt 
make good aoup from this meat, as Ihe salt is very easily 
pkliacted; for Ihe same operation which served to im- 
|iri'|rnate the meat with the salt [molding?] will also 

I'be subject of curing meats, hat not received Ihe at- 
tention of chemiits as much at the agricullund and 
commercial interests of the world seem to require. II 
is a probleH of incalculable importance, how we can 
besl prewrve both flaA and flshi especially, how w« 
can <lo it with Just salt enough to be agre^ble to tba 
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toMf huM, we know, womj be so eursd. Whether the 
■Dokiaf^ which tfaow artielee receive, Is hi<li^>eiittble 
to their pretervation, it by no meant certain. What a 
waste of salt, and of s^oodnen of the meat, and even of 
the meal its^ (witness the thooaands of cattle thrown 
awasTy except the hides, in South America,) would be 
INnevented by a solotioo of that problem. 

This article is already too long; I therelbre atop. I 
kope some of year able correspondents will take up this 
■nl^Ject. If they do not, you may hear from me again. 

NoTSS DAmuKO. 

J^iPi Am^wi, (kttm^f Mie. 17, 1845. 



FARMING IN OHIO. 



O&EAT CnOP OF INDIAN COJUT. 

I have jnat returned from a tour through Licking, 
Delaware, and Franklin counties. In passing through 
Brownsville, I called on my old friend Chas. Blandt, 
from whom I always learn something new and interest- 
faig to the agriculturist. He has just gathered in a 
crop of com from three acres of rolling land, which 
measured a little over 400 bushels — (133 bushels to the 
acre) — ^which I think is a very extraordinary crop for 
this kind of soil. Mr. B. informs me that when he 
eame in possession of this land, eight years since, it 
was very rough and uneven — it having been used for 
making and burning brick. After clearing oflf the rub- 
bish, filling up the holes, and digging 110 rods of under 
drmin, he plowed, manured lightly, and sowed wheat 
with grass seed. His first crop was only eight bushels 
to the acre, and that was more than his neighbors ex- 
pected. Since then it has been occupied as a pasture 
lot for cattle and hogs. The sur&ce soil was only three 
to four inches deep, of a sandy loam, and fragments of 
sand-stone in considerable quantity— -the sub-soil of yel- 
low clay and sand-stone — the whole piece rather wet and 
^KMity. He plowed it in October, 1844, ten inches deep, 
mid last spring spread on 100 two horse wagon loads 
of compost manure from the yard where he liad kept 
his cattle. This manure was made up from the stable, 
intermixed with coal-ashes, waste fodder, and several 
courses of mw-dust put on to make it clean and dry for 
the cattle. This had been accumulating Ibr three years. 
After spreading this manure, he cross plowed 12 to 
15 inches deep, snd harrowed thoroughly so that the 
•nrfrce soil and manure was well intermixed with a 
portion of the sub-sc^U and completely pulverized. 

He planted the com mjrows three feet apart, and two 
feet in the row — three corns in a hill. The manure 
being old and rotten, there were no weeds. The com 
while young was harrowed once and plowed twice. 
The com Is a light mixed flesh color, commonly known 
here as the Pennsylvania com — ^long grain and thickly 
set in straight rows — cob small, of reddish appearance, 
and the grain very heavy. 

I afterwards mw some of Mr. Blandy>8 neighbors, 
who performed part of the work on this lot the past 
season, and assisted in getting the com in, svd what I 
learm fr<na them is in confirimction of this statement. 



BROOM CORN. 

The fine intervale lands of the Messrs, Sullivant, near 
Columbus, have as usual been covered with com this 
season, on 400 acres of which has been grown. Broom 
Com, by Mr. Eaton, of Chillicothe, who I understand 
has this season grown the same crop near Circleville and 
Chillicothe, in all to the amount of 1000 acres, which 
has been very nicely prepared, put in bales and pressed, 
and has already gone forward to be shipped to England, 
where the owner has workmen employed in manufius- 
tnring it into brooms. 

CROPS OF LAST SEASON. 

On all the flat lands in the norten part of Licking, 
parts of Delaware and Franklin, and consiiiershle por- 
tion of the a^y^inuig counties north, ttie wheat crop of 
lutssasoD wmalmostatoCaI|ytaPikmeo*a(Mft»4o( 



a frost on the 2dth May. I am told that the farmers 
now have to buy their wheat for family use, and many 
who early in the spring thought their prospects good 
for a crop of 400 to 600 bushels, did not get even SO 
much as their seed. 

The com crop was very g^ood, and this is being hauled 
a distance of twenty miles to Newark to be shipped to 
the Western Reserve, where they have lost almost all 
their crops by the severe drouth. 

I perceive that business, in sections where they eki^ 
rely on the tokMol crap, has considerably declined. In 
other places where com and pork are oonsiderable items 
of their resources, buslnem is about as good ss usuid. 

In Muskingum county, they think they have little 
more than half of an average crop of wheat, but what 
there is, is of superior quality. They have here sufiined 
comparatively, but little with the drouth. They have 
a new article of export — Hay. It is put into bundles, 
pressed and shipped to Pittsburgh, paying a good price 
to the grower, and a profit to the shipper. 

John R. Howa&d. 

ZanesviUe, OMo, Dt,, 1845. 



WOOL-QROWINQ ON THE PRAIRIES OF ILUNOIS. 



Luther Tucker, Esq. — But a few years since we 
emigrated from Vermont into tliis State. We soon be- 
came satisfied that wool could be grown much cheaper 
here than in our own native state. In 1843, we pur- 
chased in Columbiana county, Ohio, 2,300, and drove 
them through by land into this region. In crossing 
streams without bridges, we managed to take about 50 
to the water's edge at a time, and by the aid of two 
shepherd's dogs, would crowd them into the river. 
Then these two dog^ would go and aid the one that was 
left to g^uard the main flock, and urge them all up and 
into the stream together. They would all swim over 
without much difliculty. They travelled generally 
about twelve miles a day. 

On our arrival home we let and sold all but 1200. 
Our rule for letting was for half the wool and half the 
lambs, and as many sheep returned as let, at the end of 
the year. We wintered them on prairy hay, and a very 
little grain fisd after the month of February, not to ex- 
ceed 160 bushels of com. The first winter we lost 
about 60, and raised over 400 lambs. 

The second winter we led part of the flock timothy 
and clover; the balance on wild prairie hay. 

Those wintered on the prairie hay did equally well 
as those fed on the English grasses. We met with con- 
siderable losses by dogs the second winter, otherwise 
the sheep came through finely without grain, except to 
about 30 stock bucks, wintered by themselves; these 
we fed a little grain daily through the winter. Our 
fiock at this time amounted to about 1050. We also 
raised this season over 400 lambs. 

The first year our flock yielded a little short of three 
pounds of wool to each sheep, and sold for 33 cents. 
This season we sold for 27^ cents per lb., and the yield 
increased a little over one-fourth of a pound to the 
fleece. 

We procured good rams in Ohio at ten dollars each, 
said td be ftill blood merinos. It is no more than jus- 
tice to acknowledge the increase of our second clip 
from a lot of 64 lam!>s got by a yearling buck which 
we ordered from Vermont, from the flock of 8. W. 
Jewett, said to be a son of this stock buck For- 
tune. E^ery fleece from this crop of 64, was weighed 
as fast as shorn, and i»e did not find one that sheared 
less than four pounds. The lot averaged over five and 
a half pounds. One lamb got by this young buck, and 
out of a ewe we purchased of Mr. Jewett, which 
dropped in the month of April, sheared this season, 
a fleece of eight lbs. fifteen ounces of beaiatiftal wool. 
We therefore have become satisfied of the diierence in 
breeds of sheep. We might have added that these two 
Vermont dieep bore the first prize at our sta^ and 
county shows in 1843 and 1844. 

We tRoMi out snoei* are tietter washei* nMt^ vr ^aeJ 
to elean thon.> m yfefwiatiL Uor modM A irs«ii«i| it 
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ebe>p ami eipeilkioui. We run two feacet anglini 
from the Ureaiu where we wuh, to guide the tlieep ut 
thetcrminuB; we bujld ■ pUIform over the river; thpn 
l^ the aid ofoardoginm them over thiiplifLorm uflisi 
u possible to givr molioa to (he water. They arc 
ohlJged to iwim about four rod! to fttrike the oppoairo 
bonlc. Then return them a£rOM a ihallow place below, 
where they can wnde the stroun. We jump them off 
tfaia ptaok work inlo the river three or four times, iill 
we are HLtisfled they are thoroughly cleansed. Id tliin 
maimer, we might, with two men and two dogS) wash 
tan thousand, if at hud, in one day. 

We cut wild prairie hay from Undi owned by g-o- 
remmeal and gpeculator* wbo do not occupy, tin 
contract it is delivered in our yanli at one dollu eaj.-h 
bm. 

The yearly coat of keeping our sheep cannot be over 
thirty cenlB per head. One boy we employ the yi-:tr 
at cicht doUan a month. Me hoa the lOle chargeof Die 
dock with the aid of two (hephenl's doga, which ue 
could not do without. They aid in yarding Ihom 
nights, and keep off the small prairie wolC 

A Scolchmui by the name o( Mitchel, raitca anil 
traini these shepherd dogs from a pair of Scotch coMips, 
imported by Murray It Co. He sells his puppies ji 
abtfut four dollars each. 

Yours, be, TsuKAN Sl Isaac Haktbt. 

lataiU, IlUnoit, Stpt. 25lh, 1845. 



THE POTATO HOT. 

Mb. Editob — Although a farmer on rather a limited 
Kale, it has ralten to my lot to make a few observations 
relative to the diseaM called the rot in potatoes, wliic)^, 
were the; published, I have thoug-ht might be of srr- 
vice to some of the agricultural community. 

In 1844, I planted potatoes on three different parts nf 
the farm on which I am situaleil. From part of oni> 
small field, consisting chiefly of a loose, gravelly soil, ] 
obtained about eighty bushels of potatoes. And amon^ 
these eighty bushels there were probably near a peck 
of rotten ones. And almost all of these grew on a piiri 
of the BeM which was lower than the rest of it, ami 
where the soil consists, to a considerable extent, iif 
loam and clay. The field I have been describing, wa^ 
plowed twice before planting; and in that, as well uh 
in the subsequent work among the potaloes, it was tny 
aim to work when the land was in a siifflciently drj 
•tate to pulverise well. 

On another part of the farm which is nearly level, 
and where the soil consists to a much greater extent o! 
loam aud clay, than the field I have just described, I 
obtained nearly thirty bushels of polatoes, and out of 
thirty bushels, there were probably as many as oni? 
bnshel of rollen ones. The land for these potatop^ 
waialso plowed twice ; and care was also taken to work 
the land when dry enough to pulverise. 

From a part of the farm which consisis chiefly of a 
side-hill of a loose, gravelly soil, I obtained as many 
as seventy -five bushels of potaloe»i and out of Ihes.' 
seventj-Qve bushels, there were probably not to exceed 
fOur quarts of rotten ones. And what rotten ones theie 
were, were almost wholly on a part of the field whirli 
is nearer level than the rest, and where the soil con- 
sists to a greater extent of loam and clay than tlie other 
iiartf of it. The seed potatoes planted on the last men- 
ioued piece, were many of them of the same sorts a- 
.hose which rotted so badly in the small and nearly le vl 
''<!ce I have before described. 

I part of the growing season of 1844, was unusuaJ h 
lOt and wet. And these are prab;U>ly among thecausi> 
'hy so many potatoes rotted that season. From nu 
iwn experience, and from observations I made this sea.- 
on, (1844,) I came to the conclusion that light, loose 
">ils, and thorough plowings, are among the best means 
■■' obtaining potatoes free from the rot. And U tlip 
jsme time ■■ nay be said, that rich soils, with Hch 
"•"■-^eme.., ,., ^..n Tj^nted to wl"'-'»~' any onKna- 



This season, (1845,) the disease among potaloes ha* 
assumed a somewhat different aspect in this r^ioD of 
country from what it presented in 1844. In many e»MM 
the potatoes which at digging time appeared lo ba 
sound, have rotted after being buried in the field, orpot 
in cellars. And while 1 do not dispute that this resatt 
is in some degree attributable to the varieties of pota- 
toes used for seed, yet my observation leads me lo be- 
lieve that much of it is to bo charged to the wet, beaTy 
state of the lands on which the crops were raised. And 
the following is one of my reasons for believing so. 

This season I planted near one acre of potatoes on 
land which consists almost whoUy of a light, loose soil. 
The ground was plowed three times before planting, 
which rendered it so finely pulverized that the heavy 
rains of the latter part of the summer had an opporta.> 
nity (o leach down so as not to remain in a superabund- 
ant quantity near the (op of the ground. Out of this 
acre of potatoes (here were probablynot to exceed two 
quarts of rotten ones; while some of my neighbora 
who planted their potatoes on partially pulverized, and 
we[, heavy land, had many of theirs rot, although they 
had in part, the same kind of seed that I planted. 

8. B. Q. 

Sardinia, S. y., JVbo., 1840. 

Mr. Eottor — The potato dif«ase occupies so miteb 
I of the public attention every where, (hat the experi- 
ence anil observation of individuals may lead to a soln- 

I Last year we lost but few by the rot. This year but 

I few haie esnaperl. We have lost upwanis of 1,000 
bushels already. I have examined the various fielita 

] about us, and find there is little or no perceptible differ- 
ence as lo soil. The disenw has shown itself in every 

■ variety of soil in Western New-York where the potato 

Still I am not discouraged, nor do I believe there is 
any more tlanger of the extinction of the species than 
' of wheat. My own impression is that it is caused by 
the peculiar slate of the atmosphere, and that the evil 
may be cured in (wo ways — 

I. By early planting, and by nung only the early va- 

s soon as the blight 

So far as my observation extends, Ibe disease is anala- 
gouB to the rust in wheat. It has been shown in a great 
number of cases, by actual experiment, that if wheat 
be cut as soon as the rust strikes the slalk, the loss is 
much less than when suffered to stand until it is ripe. 
If allowed to Bland, the kernel becomes light and 
shrunken, yielding but little beyond bran. The disease 
appears in both instances in the stalk first, ami the da- 
struction of the farina in the tuber and the berry, ara 
but the result of the destruction Of the slalk by the div 
ease. It is a species of gangrene which can only bo ar- 
rested by severing the limb as soon as it apiwars. The 
remedy has boon quite suecesafm in wheal, and I have 
no doubt will be equally so with roots. I am the mora 
inclined to thii belief from an occurrence in my imme- 
diate vicinity. A neighbor hod some polatoes planted 
in a very mucky piece of land, a reclaimed swamp; be- 
ing in low ground an early frost killed the vines. Some 
of his potatoes have n>tl«d, while those near by, but 
upon drier groimd, and where the vines were not ir\{ur. 
ed by thefrost, have been seriously injured. It was not 
the soil, far others in like soil, but not reached by the 
frost, have been des(royed. Again our early potatoea 
which we grow in the market garden, have not been 
affected; and generally the early varieties have suffered 
the least. I can hear of none that have been diseased 
where the vines died before the blight struck them. 

It may be that ours is only an exception; I menticw 
the facts for the purpose of drawing out othen on the 

Hy facia an Imth : my infnreocea may go Ibr wtitf 
thejr are worth. Slnoaraly jours, 

T. C. Petxbb. 

D-Ww V. «% n^ 14. IftAK 
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Eo. COLTivjtToB — InTeMigatioB would wen to have ' 
atfsblisheil thu Sutt m wiilat It ■. amaU ptaat of u ^ 
Mgulor uul DniCorm a, growth u wheii; uid ff ncfa n 
the [act anr (peculatioa on the n£bjecl would be uHleW. I 
But if to, Ibe lapiditr of iU growth, vltible to the 
naked eye, is tnily ulonlihlng, and an; lulbrmatioii 
eooceming thai growth miiK prors IntereMiag to the 



(wheat) aRer oau the n 



IT yeart a^, the writer had od hii farm iu Tomp- 
kini county, 15 acrei of twautifbl wheit. The Beld 
WBi the admintioa of oil who mw it. It itood thick 
on the ground, wai ai tall a> wai detirable; the beadi 
were Ittrge ami long, and it presented a rich and tHaoti- 
ftil appearance. It then promlied from 30 to 35 buthelt 
to the acre of wperioc wheal. Thli wai the flnt week 
ID July. The weather then became Teiy warm, and ; 
B>r three days there were frequent light ihowen, with 
bright mn-ihine between them. In Ihe language of the 
farmer, it »a* dote, opprenive weather. Before the 
il of the rain, there waa not the leiM ap- 
of the mat upon any- of the wheal. On the 
iM>ntr>ry> it "^en promiwd one of the flneit and heavieil 
imp* ever niuJ in this Stale; but in ten than four daya 
the whole field wai itrieken with nial, and the reaull 
wa* 12 buabela to the arre of ihrunken, inatead of from 
30 to 40 buthel* of luperior wheat to the acre. The 
land on which 11 wai grown waa a rich clay-loam, with 
a imall portion of gravel, rather moiit than otherwiae. 
The lot i» lituato near a creek of pure apring water, 
■pd during and immediately aAer the rain, a fog wii 
iliieovered above the stream— ami also abore othec 
ttreami in the vicinily. All the wheal growing near 
thoae itreami waa much injured by the nut — whereas. 
that which grew lialf a mile distant from them remaln- 
«1 uninjured. Seven acres of mine growing on new 
crooDd 150 rodi from the stream, escaped entirely — but 
it was aheltered by woodlands on two sides, and tbt 
(round Ibr Ihe most part was dry. 

The flrrt crop on this 16 acrea gave 2S busheli (wheat) 
to the acre — the second, (oati) 40 — the third, (corn) 
~~ ' liels of ears— the fourth, (oats) 40; the flfth, 
I, 20— all tbe finest of 

Sun and no ruit to cause injury. It wm then alockeiJ 
wn with clover, and timimer followed the aeconii 
■e-«oa fOr Ihe wheat which was so acriouily injured 
by the nut. If, as is roainlained, Rdst is a plant, 
whence came it in three ilayuT It wa> not wafted by the 
wind, for there waa none — it being remarkably calm, 
damp, warm and sultry, and the iun between the 
•howers, ahinlBg intensely bright. Bui If il be a plant, 
tor its growth so as to injure wheat, it requires calm, 
damp, warm weather, and such weather must occur 
when the wheat is in the milk, or the grain soil. Some 
of oor obserring Ihrmers say that it the rain Is accom- 
paled by wind the rust does not injure the wheat. 

My belief ia that (he rust plant or ftmgua, whatever 
It may be, always exists on Ihe stalk of the wheal; but 
that its growth is not luch as to injure the plant unless 
warm weather and moisture unite at a particular period 
during the growth of tbe plant, and that prior to that 
period il is not visible to Ihe naked eye; also, that 
during seasons unfavorable tor its production il does not 
attain maturity. If, for example, the grain haa passed 
the milky state and has become in a degree hard, then 
the nut will not injure it in Ihe Itart, however bvora- 
ble the weather for its production may be. 

In conQrmatioa of this he would remark, that during 
Ihe most part of July last, in this section Ihe weather 
was very dry and worm. Yet about the I51h of Ihe 
month, we had aome wet, warm weather, and tbe COD- 
•equence was that most of our fields of wheat were 
•tricbeo with rust) but Ihe berry was formed when (he 
wet weather commenced, and the wheal waa loo Ikr od- 
Tanced to be iqjured — the tutt proved too Irifliag to 
eauta iqjury — Ihe wet and warm weather mn not per- 
haps of snffleient durolioo. The ahowera were shori, 
Md the mat did not M br fngttm a to rtcy tka drcn- 



latlon of tlie sap, and the berry obtained the necanaiy 
•upply. 

Our crops of wheat have not been so fine lor many 
yean — tbe berry ia large and the wheal of a superiOT 
quality. Even the late sown wheat, allhoogh aSteled 
by the rust, has escaped injury. Tbe berry ia not infe- 
rior to thai aown earlier, but the yield to the acre Is not 
so great by one'fourth. Superior cultivation and early 
sowing are the best preventives of the iT^uriou' effects 
of ruat ye( discovered. But the writer believei he hal 
discovtved a remedy for the rust, plant or no plant. He 
it preparing to make the experiment the next season, 
and if mseeashil Ihe reaull will be communicated. 

He alto believes that great orops of wheat may y<t 
be grown as well in the counties on the Hudson as Id 
WMlam Naw-Tork. We aholl sm. 

A. FAutxa or ToMrKiN« Countt. 



THE PLUM, NECTARIME, APRICOT, ANO ALMOND. 



Thi Plum adapts itself readily to almost any atril 

and situation, and will flourish any where except in a 
clay, morahy, or very aandy location. A rich friable 
aoil is however to be preferreil, and where not so, il 
should be made ao by culture. The plum, nectarine, 
and apricot, being smooth skinned fruil, are subject tr> 
the alUcha of the curculio. But if Ihe treea are paved 
round oa for as the bninehee extend, or are planted in 
ground that ia much (roddea, and thus rendered banl 
and impervioua to tbe inaect, or if the ground arouml 

be able lo hnd shelter there, and consequenlly the treea 
will be free from ita depredations. The different va- 
rieties of plums used in Germany, France, and Italy, 
for prunes are very productive, and there would be no 
difficulty, if a proper locality were selected, in ealah- 
lishing eilenaive and profitable orchards for thia object. 
The plum being exceedingly hardy would command a 
preference over many other fruita, which do not flour- 
ish in an equally northern climate. 

The Nectarine, Apbicot, and Auuono, requin 
a precisely similar aoil and culture as pre»cri»-' *— Hi» 
peach- The nectarine it equally hardy, anil ine iw( 
latter equally a^t much ao. In Ihis latitude the aprieot 
is moat productive when plocleil in a location soma, 
what sheltered from the north and west, but many of 
the robusi varieties exact no such precaution. 

The culture of Ihe almtnd could be auccessftilly ex- 
tended in the stales aouth of the Polomoc, and orchards 
planted there would require no more care than the peach, 
and would soon by their abundant eropi supersnle the 
necessity of importations of this fruit, which are made 
to a very large amount. Pure Americanism will al- 
ways aim at Ibe proiluction of every article requisite to 
our comfort within our own national limils. 

FlutUaSyDtc 10, 1S45. W. R. PaufCE. 
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DEATH or A OOW. 



I Tne noted Hereford cow MaUUat, which waa In 
' ported from England by Messrs. CoaHiNO and Sotha.'* 
in 1R40, died a ftw days since from a singular cauM. 
On a post mortem examination, it was found that hci 
death was occasioned by a portion of Ihe skeleton of a 
calf which wa> fouml in the uterus. The bones eon- 
sisled of several Joinia of the back, (he sharp comen 
of which, by irritating the parts with which they came 
in contact, had brought on inflammation and mortiflca- 
tion. She had not had a calf nor taken Ihe bull lor 
more than two years, and for more than a year Mr. Ro- 
Iham had occasionally aeen evidences of there being the 
remains of a calf in her. She probably, however, ex 
perienceil but little Inconvenience fWim it, till the de 
composition had pioceedeil so far that only (he frag 
menis of (he skeleton spoken of remained. From no! 
. having given milk for sometime, she had become very 
I Cat, and but for the circumstance above mentioned 
I wtmid have been be«f of the first quality. 
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ELM- WOOD COTTAGE, ROCHEBTER.-lFis 



IU.(rSTKATED E 

LiTTMER Tucker, E»g. — Kgttttihly lo request, I 
■end you herewith (he drawings, plans, &c., of a nir»l 
Rothic cDttBg« which I buUI at " Elm wood, "—((he 
title with which my little Rural Home Farm, on Gene- 
•ee-*t., Rocheiter, hath been di^itied,) the lut year. 
After making up my minil lo build, coy first aim was to 
gwt up and adopt that ttylt of cottage whose exprtttion 
■hould moit nearly and appropriately correspond with 
that ot the ri(< upon which I was to build. My next 
object was to combine simple elegance, an apt eipres- 
■ion of purpose, and utility ami conTenience of arrange- 
ment, with ecODOmy of expenditure. How far I have 
been succeufU in these particulars, I leave il for gooil 
fudges to decide; as for myself, I see nothing, as yel, 
that I could wish to alter. For several years T have 
talten a deep and lively interest in the study of Rural 
Architecture, and the modes of beautifying the homes 
of our rural population. Anit although in my research- 
es and studies on these subjects, I have consultHl Lou- 
don, and most of the standard writers, yet I have de- 
rived more interest and profit fmm DowninCs admira- 
ble works on those subjects, than from all the others 
together; ami I would here aeliDOWledge my indebted- 
ness to his suggestions anil illustrations, for much ofthe 
merit of the cottage plan which I here present; and like- 
wise to the skill and taste of Merwim Austin, Esq., the 
accomplished architect, who has with such facility taken 
my own crude notions and suggestions and brought there- 
from such perfect symmetry of proportions, beauty of 
form and elegance of expression, as the plans which he 
has drawn with so much taste and aocuracy, most eon- 
tlusitely show. The spirited pencil drawing was 
sketched by Mr. Clereland, an artist of promising abili- 
ties. 

This cottage fronts the east — the view here given of 
the elevation, fig. G, is from the south-east. It stands 
upon an eminence, about one hundred feet from the 
street, and has, as will be seen, large, fine, branching 
Mmt, anil a mimt>er o[ towering poplars, in the back 
,^und and at the right, which add not a little to the 
picturesque eStol of the cottage itself. The site was 
chosen thus near the public road, because the groimd 
was the highest and best suited for the purpose, and 
Mcaase ofthe fine large elms and other trees and shrub- 
wry, which have, (the fbrmer, at least,} the advantage 
la growth of some fifty years. II commands baautl- 
ul and picturesque lanibcape views in nearly every di- 
ection — Incluillng a fine view of a large portion of 
he city of Rochester, in the suburbs of which « Elm- 
vooil " Is situated, a short disUmce west ol^ but in tail 
''°w ofthe Genesee river anil Mount Hope. 

The (intrai coalaitr or outward expression of the eot- 
ige is, I think. In admirable keeping with the rural ob- 
~..- .«.«,„) ;(. I cumot >ietter<l'"wlb> It •>■„ i„ th- 



beauliful language of I>ownmg, in speaking of a similar 
style of cottage. "It belongs !o (he class of neatlj 
decorated, rural Gothic e<lifices, abonnding in carvod 
verge boards and penilant clustered chimney tops and 
irregular outlines. There is something indicating m 

precisely measured by the rule and square, or (he strict- 
ly utilitarian view. Now a cottage of this class molt 
not in any case, be erected on a bare plain, as in such 
a place all its pictnresqueness would seem out of keep- 
ing, unmeaning and absurd. But let it be partially 
hidden, or half concealetL by clustering fbli^e, ai^ 
assimilateit, as il were, with nature, by the interlacing 
and intertwining branches and boughs around it, and of 
which its ornaments are in some degree a repetition) 
and we shnll feel it to be in perfect unison with ilssito- 
ation. Whoever has seen one of these collages, with 
its rich gables breaking out from among (he intricacy 
of (all stems and shadowy foliage, will readily confess 
(hat he has rarely beheld anything more harmonioiss 
and delightful, (ban the charming clfeet thereby pro- 
duced. Some one has truly remarked, that the archi- 
tecture of our dwellings is most appropriate, when It 
embodies and breathes forth a hame ezprssfios, acharac- 
ler to which we think the rural Gothic, with its quaint, 
independent, comlbrlable, and extended air, seems fulljr 

But as (o d4taiU. — The main building is 3S feel front, 
by 25 feel deep, with a rear addition one story hi^ 
above the l)asemeD(, and 34 feet deep by 30 feel wide, 
(including Che side verandah,) with a wash kitchen and 
woodhouse underneath, evening out nearly on a lev«l 
with the groiuul, owing to theslopeof the back -ground. 
The height of the first story in the main building is ten feet 
in the clear; second story, eight (ee(, excepting where 
(he pitch of (he roof reduces 1( to about six feet, oulr 
in (he room from which (he fron[ gable projects, which 
is liill height. The front verandah is about T by 34 
feet, with steps [n front and at either end, and lattiea 
ballusters between. The vestibule is lighted by glated 
panels In the front door; and light is thrown into tha 
hack hall through the glazed door between it and th« 
vestibule, and through a like door between the ball and 
dining-room. The drawing-room or parlor is 15 by 
24 [eet in the clear, beudes the bay-window, which ia 
2( feet by 8, making (he drawing -rtmm 17^ feel wide 
across the centre; this room, and also the vestibule, ara 
neatly corniced, and Ihe latter has a handsome rosette, 
in the centre of the ceiling, from which is suspended «. 
hall lamp. The pleasant bay-window is designed to 
look out upon a pretty llower-ganlen on the south oT 
the house, and the view ttam the rear window will b« 
most charming by converting a portion of the rear ve> 
randah (upon which il looks,} Into a conservatory for 
plants; 11 will also make Ihe viewlhronghlhewindow* 
ofthe dining or living room, Inlo It, very pleuing and 
■grMabla. The neat, pleasaM little librur (10 by 15 
*-*; *- -"y I^TtultanMH^aodiaiybawadtDTarecMp 
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room, when nut neeilcil tor mnr* aecliiiletl 
lueonneeleil vilh ilscnnvcDlent clotelor 
racot forbookBorolhcruM, The nurury, (10 by IT 
(mC,> ii alto ■ conTenienl room, in > quiet retired por- 
tion of the htnne, with > l>rf;e clcnel cipening into it, nn- 
dertbe Main. The chamber mtin pan up between the 
library and naraery, wilb a door. ^ -' " - 



itibule, 



[ the Blalre 



■ude aaehiiied Ibi 
poblio purpoaea, ■ 
raqaire — and will anawer fbr both fronl and bach Bain. 
The doon, anaallof the wood-work in the flntitory of 
the mMia pari, and In the Jinin; room, are pftinteil 
wHh two KOoU eoaliaad then oak-s'siDed and vamiihedi 
tba window aaih ara grained in like mumer; the 
M'""** ot iniide wood-work, incliuling chamben, 
fee., painted three good coata. The diDing- or llTing 
room (13^ by 16 feet,) i> eonnecled by doort with the 
putor, nnneiy, and ball, at one end, with ■ china clo- 
Wt at tbe other, and opeut into an entry, from which 
nn paM Ont donn, into the kitchen, or down cellar. 
ne kitehan (12 by ]3i feet,) ii leparated rrom the 
dininr-room by two door*, io order to prevent the 
iteam and unpleannl odora of the Booking operationi 
frona poaetTaliiiK other portiona of the houaa. Tbc 
kitcbea haa connected wilb i(, a china cloaet, pantry, 
■nil aerranfa bed-room. The ehnmber over the front 
part, it will be leen, einilaini lii very pretty bed- 
(ootna, with witable cloaeti, ilepi to Ibe atlic, (te. All 
the iBKlde walU and ceiliu^ pl^mtered with handsome 
bard-finiih; and the caiingi, doon, fcc, flnithed in the 
^ipropriate i:othlc aiyle. 

The outatde ii covered with iheathing of pine boards, 
one inch thick and ten inchea wide, (ongne-and -grooved 
lOMther, and nailed Tcrlieall)' to the frame, and the 
Jabla covered by Mripa or ballena, ~ 




I good." 



painted three COata, of t. 
imalted with beat lake aand.— 
The cliuter chimney-lopi are conitmcled of brick* 
muulded into ihape for the purpoae. The gUn in tbe 
ivindoH'i are cut diamonding. The large gothic win- 
ilow in the front gabie open! down to the floor, Ibrougk 
which you pan out of the chamber on lo the balcony 
over the porch lo the Iront door. 

I ixij- ^ irxio I 1X9-8 




any one can Judge ot Ibe atyle of flniih and e 
of arrangement which may be obtained at a compara- 
tive (mall price. The whole e^ipenM doe* not exceed 
$2,500, iDCluding a hot-air fdniace, which coMi ^oot 
S160. I coDlracIsd lo have every thing flniehed com- 
plete for aomething lew Umu the Am um. 

Yoart with respect, ThoL H. Htatt. 

., 1849. 



e inchsB wide. 
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la ipcakbif of thli kind of covering, Mr. Downing i 
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I iggert thii mode m 
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■all, mixed with a pail of water, i> Mid lo preierv* 
egp for any reaaooable time. 
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We invite a pennal of the following addrefs deliver- 
ed at the annual exhibition of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society at Utioa, in September last, by Hon. Jo- 
8IAH QuiNCT, Jr. It truly speaks «in thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn;" and we feel confident 
that no one will rise from its perusal without being 
made « wiser and better." We esteem it a New Year'i 
Oift of great value, and which, unlike many new-year 
books, may be profitably read at all seasons of the 
year. * 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the N. Y. 8. Ag. Society : 

If there were any spot that would of itself inspire a 
man with eloquence on the subject of agriculture, it is 
the one we now occupy. We stand in the center of the 
agricultural district of the great state of the Union. In 
full view the lovely valley of the Mohawk, famous in 
history and celebrated in song, stretches away to the 
distance. Before us, by thousands and tens of thousands, 
stand the men who have felled its forests and caused it 
to blossom like the rose. Around us are the proofs of 
the skill and intelligence that have characterised their 
labors. Beneath us is the soil from whoso maternal bo- 
som we draw our subsistence. Above us is the canopy 
of Heaven that stretches equally over all. 

We stand in the great temple dedicated to agricul- 
ture — a temple, at the raising of whose columns the 
« morning stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy »* — a temple, not made with hands, eter- 
nal as the Heavens. 

But, alas! Mr. President, the age of inspiration is 
pasted, and I never felt a stronger desire to ask the kind 
consideration of an audience, than when, imder rather 
unusual circumstances, I now rise to address you. The 
exhibitions of agricultural skill and agricultural success, 
which we have witnessed on this occasion, have im- 
pressed the truth most deeply upon my mind that it was 
hardly worth while for the New-York State Agricultu- 
ral Society to send all the way to Boston, to get me to 
instruct the New-York fisLrmers in the management of 
their farms. If I indulged any hopes that the agricul- 
tural knowledge conveyed in this address would cause 
two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before, 
those hopes are dissipated. And to prevent any disap- 
pointment, I would assure the audience, that as to flocks 
and dairies, the raising of cattle and the cultivation of 
com, they mu!^ go on in the old fashioned way for any- 
thing I have to say to the contrary. But there arc other 
tuttjects of interest connected with agriculture, and no 
one can look around upon this assembly without feeling 
that the Farmer is of more importance than his figurm ; 
and the results of the occupation on his character, than 
any of its more material products. 

The relative position of the American former pos- 
sesses a deep interest to individuals and the community. 
To individuals, as it may decide the wavering as to the 
course they should pursue, or render them contented 
with the one they have adopted; to the public, for every- 
thing that tends to elevate the agricultural class, is of 
the first importance to the state. 

What then is the position of the American farmer 
when compared with that of the merchant, the politi- 
cian, the lawyer? Should he be content with his lot 
for himself and his children? Or should he leave his 
9CCupation and adopt some other? Like every other 
position, that of the farmer has its dark side as well as 
*t8 bright one. And to decide on its comparative ad- 
vantages, we must inquire what is the object of man*8 
existence, and how shall he attain the end of his being? 
To these questions, history and revelation, the world 
iround and the spirit within us, answer, that the object 
.f man's existence is happiness. Happincsf^ here, and 
lappinoss forever. And the con<lition of that happiness 
's the diligent and proper exercise of his affections and 
lis faculties. If this be the case, does the situation of 
\n American farmer offer a fair opportunity of insuring 
-lis hap'^'ness? 
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world can give towards it, is health and competeiiiM. 
*< Health of body is above all riches, and a strong bodf 
above infinite wealth." And wher« is health to be 
found? There is no need of an audible answer. LiOOk 
aroimd. Bright eyes and blooming cheeks, as well aa 
strong arms and untiring strength, tell us that earth*! 
first blessing is bestowed upon those who labor upon 
her bosom. 

But health is often imdervalued by its possessor, or 
only appreciated when lost. Wealth, the more obTiooi 
and immediate reward of labor, is the chief pursuit of 
the active. And here the farmer thinks he has a right 
to complain. The merchant will sometimes make more 
in a year than he can in a lifetime; and it is not won- 
derful that he sometimes asks, would it not be better to 
leave small rewards, though regular and certain, for 
the chance of obtaining greater? To decide this ques- 
tion, we must ask — ^What is the price he pays? What 
is the reward he obtains? 

What is the price he pays? To say nothing of his 
moral expostires, in the great majority of c a s e s , haaltb 
of body and serenity of mind. Follow such a one into 
the crowded streets, or the close workshop. His stren|^ 
for a time sustains him, but confinement and bad air 
soon deprive him of his healthful energy, and disease 
and premature decay become too often his portion. Bii| 
supposing health can be preserved, where is his serenity 
of mind? 

The risks attendant on rapid accumulation are always 
in proportion to the chances of success. The farmer 
sows his seed, and has no doubt but that the harvest 
will repay him. But he who embarks in speculations 
that promise sudden and great wealth, knows that he 
may be << sowing the wind, to reap the whirlwind." 
And the constant fear of such a result, embitters hit 
days and renders his nights restless. And if attained, 
success gives but little satisfaction. The higher the rise, 
the wider the horizon ; the greater the accumulation, 
the more exorbitant the desire. And this is not the 
extent of the evil. A total want of independence is too 
often the result. Few men in our community have 
those resources that will enable them to carry on ex- 
tensive operations on their own means. Almost all de- 
pend upon borrowing, and " the borrower is a servant 
unto the lender.'^ But even if success should be the 
portion of the aspirant for riches, when is he to attain' 
to it? Does it come forward to meet him? Years of 
anxiety may be repaid by wealth; but how seldom ia 
this the case. More than ninety in every himdred, even 
in regular mercantile pursuits, fail. There are but few 
capital prizes in this lottery. The name of the fortu- 
nate holder may be seen at every corner, but where aro 
the ninety and nine who draw blanks? And if attained, 
how uncertain is its possession ! Wealth « gotten bj 
vanity," (by which, I suppose, Solomon meant si^eeula- 
tion,) « shall be diminished, but he that gathereth by 
labor shall increase," is a doctrine as true now as when 
first delivered; and is one which the experience of ev- 
ery age tends to corroborate. 

And after all, what is the advantage of great wealth, 
or, what is great wealth itself? It exists only in com- 
parison. <'A man is as well off," said the great capi- 
talist of the United States, << who is worth half a mill- 
; ion of dollars, as he would be if he were rich." And 
\ one of the satirical papers of the day tells us, that when 
; Baron Rothschild, the Jewish banker, read that the in- 
I come of Louis Phillippe, was only fifty dollars a min- 
I ute, his eyes filled with tears; for he was not aware of 
' the existence of such destitution. After the comforts 
- of life are supplied, wealth becomes merely an imagi- 
; nary advantage, and its possession does not confer any 
I material for ha))piness, which an industrious and fore- 
handed farmer does not possess. "We will conquer all 
Italy," said Pyrrhus, to his prime minister, '^and then 
we will pass into Asia; we will overrun her kingdoms, 
and then we will wage war upon Africa; and when we 
have conquered all, we will sit down quietly and ei^oy 
ourselves." « And why," replied his minister, <' shonU 
we not sit down and e^Joy ourselves without taking all 
»iis trouble?" * ^d whv "*ay not yon, H may be 
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lo many an aspirant alter wealthy ex^oy in reality all 
yoD 9eAip in your present condition f 

"Give me neither poverty nor riches," was the 
prayer of one of the sages of antiquity. And Lord Ba- 
600, the wisest man of modem times, says, " seek not 
proad riches, but rather such as thou mayest get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully and leave contentedly." 
And can there be a truer description of a former's for- 
tune f There is no greater independence than that 
po asease d by a contented fore-handed farmer. "Tell 
your master," said a Roman general, to the ambassador 
of the king of Persia, who came to bribe him with 
great wealth, and found him washing the vegetables 
that were to constitute his dinner with his own hands, 
** tell your master that all the gold in Persia, can never 
bribe the man who can contentedly live upon turneps." 

And the answer was as true in philosophy, as it was 
elevated in patriotism. To be happy, man must limit 
lus desires. And when he has sufficient for his needs, 
■hoald remember that the temptations and perplexities 
ineident to overgrown wealth, more than counterba- 
lance its seeming advantages. Health of body and com- 
peteoee of estate are all the requisites for organic hap- 
pine« that the world can bestow. And to say that 
agrieultoral pursuits are eminently calculated to insure 
t hes e, is only to reiterate the lang^ge of past ages, and 
to repeat the testimony of our own. If you leave such 
pursuits, the hazard increases as the profit augments. 
The amount of the premium is always proportioned to 
the greatness of the risk. 

Bnt health and the conveniences of life are not all 
that a man requires to make him happy. He desires to 
be useful, he wishes to be esteemeil. And what pro- 
iMBion can boast of a higher claim to utility than that 
of the fiurmer? The greater part of mankind must be 
agriculturists, and on their character the well-being of 
every state must depend. Our free institutions are val- 
ued, but how shall they be preserved? By the virtue 
of the people. History gives no other answer. No 
truth is more clearly emblazoned on her pages than 
that if a nation would be free, they must be intelligent- 
ly virtuous. And here the agricultural class become of 
the first importance to the state. The influence of a 
virtuous yeomanry on her character, like that of the 
air on the individual, are seen in the strength of those 
who are unconscious of its presence. 

Bnt they have still a further power. If, " when the 
riiphteous are in authority, the people rejoice," they 
who by their numbers hold the gift of office, have an 
influence second to none in the republic. 

The political influence of the agricultural class, is an 
important but a dangerous topic before an audience like 
tike present, as particular applications may be made of 
general observations. To prevent such a consequence, 
I would illustrate my meaning by reference to the old- 
eat political disquisition in existence, which is remark- 
able as showing the similarity of political aspirants in 
all ages; and which, as it was written two thousand 
years before the discovery of this continent, can hardly 
be supposed to refer either to the advocates of Texas or 
thetariC 

It is more than three thousand years since Jotham 
called to the men of Shechem, to listen to a parable : 
'* The trees of the forest went out to choose a king over 
them; and they said unto the olive tree, 'reign thou 
over us.' " The answer shows who was meant by the 
olive. <' Should I leave my fatness wherewith by me 
they honor God and man, and go to be promoted over 
the trees?" It was the answer of a religious and con- 
•eientious man, who feared that public station would 
not be favorable to the virtues which were the objects 
of his life. 

« And the trees said to the fig tree, come thou and 
reign over us; and the fig tree answered, should I for- 
sake my sweetness and my good fruit, and go to be pro- 
moted over the trees?" Could a better personification 
have t>een Ibund of a close, calculating man, who 
looked out for the main chance, and took special care 
of number one? It was his own sweetness and good 
fkmit that influenced his decision. The emoluments of 
waeh a one Iniew were amall and precarious; and 



as for honors he would not give a fig for the whole of 
them. 

« Then said the trees to the vine, come thou and 
reign ovei us." The vine was one of your popular fel« 
lows who can take hold of any thing to help himself 
up; who is always on the fence, when nothing higher 
offers, and who, too pliant to stand alone, will run well 
if properly supported. But his vocation was •< to cheer 
the hearts of gods and men," and as office-holding and 
popularity did not agree very well together, he de- 
clined the honor. 

'* Then said all the trees to the bramble, come thou 
and reign over us." There were two reasons why this 
call alone was unanimous. He had nothing particular- 
ly to do, and he kept himself perpetually before the 
public. He had nothing particularly to do, he had nei- 
ther wine nor oil, beauty nor sweets to recommend 
him. He was a fit representative of a class who then 
existed. Nobody could tell what they were made for, 
and nobody could divine what they folio wecl for a liv- 
ing. But yet the bramble was not one to be forgotten. 
He was always before the public. He planted himseir 
by the wayside, and caught hold of everybody that 
passed; there was no getting along for the bramble; 
and it may be that they made him king, on the same 
principle that young ladies sometimes nuu-ry an impor- 
tunate lover — to get rid of him. And how did the 
bramble receive his nomination? Did he distrust his 
powers or decline the office? Oh no! He was up for 
everything, and up to anything. He could not boast 
much of himself, so he strove to maignify his oflice. 
<< And the bramble said, if, in truth, ye anoint me 
king over you, then come and put your trust in my 
shadow ; if not, then let a fire come out of the bramble 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon." 

Such was the opinion of Jotham, three thousand 
years ago, on the probable feelings and conduct of 
rulers who were placed in authority without the requi- 
sites for office. He believed that a fire would go out 
of the bramble to destroy the noblest and most elevated 
in the land. By the bramble he meant Abimelech, 
who was elected king of Shechem, because his mother 
was a native of the city. His course was as Jotham 
had foretold; a fire did go out of the bramble. He 
slew three score and ten men of his brethren on one 
stone. And as for Shechem, he took occasion of their 
revolt, and put every man, woman and child to the 
sword, burned the city with fire, sowed it with salt, 
and left a warning to future ages, of the danger of put- 
ting, through folly or affection, improper men into oflice. 

If now, as formerly, the prosperity of the state is so 
intimately connected with the character of the rulers, 
how great is the power, and how evident the duty of 
a class of men, who removed from the immediate strug- 
gle, hold, by their numbers, the gift of office. If, 
they are faithful, our republic will have a stability that 
no one before it has possessed. If, doubting their im- 
portance, they neglect the trust committed to them, 
they may learn, too late, that they have sohl their 
country's birthright; and when they would recall the 
blessing of their fathers, they may find there is no 
place for repentance, though they seek it diligently 
and with tears. 

But perhaps it will be said that the agricultural class, 
though collectively powerfid, are individually of small 
comparative importance. Together they may be liken- 
ed to the ocean that supports a nation's navy and tosset 
it from its bosom, with as much ease as it wafts a 
feather. Still the individual is but a drop, resembling 
others so nearly as to attract neither notice nor admire 
tion. But this is not peculiar to this class. It applies 
equally to all. Few, from the very definition, can be 
distinguished. 

But of all the professions, it appears to me that the 
farmers are the last who ought to complain that, as a 
class, they do not receive a full proportion of the hon- 
ors of the republic. Our chief magistrates have dif- 
fered in many points, but they have generally agreed in 
this; that before, and in many cases after the election 
they have been farmers. There was the farmer ot 
Mount- Vernon^ and the &rmer of MontieeUo; the iut 
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tner of the North-Bend, and the Oairmer of the Hermit- 
age; the farmer of Tennessee and the farmer of Ash- 
liuid; the fiarmer of Lindenwald and the farmer of 
Marshfield. So that it well may be urged, that though 
all the farmers can't be presidents, all the presidents 
must be fieurmers. 

But besides this there are in agricultural life great 
opportunities of individual usefulness. The effects of 
example and precept extend farther than we can imag- 
ine. When you throw wheat into the ground, you 
know what will be the product; but when you exem- 
plify or inculcate a moral truth, eternity alone can de- 
velop the extent of the blessing. 

About a hundred years ago there lived in Boston a 
tallow-chandler. He was too ignorant to give and too 
poor to pay for his children *8 instruction, but he was a 
wise and an honest man, and there was one book, 
upon whose precepts he relied, as being able to instruct 
his children how to live prosperously in this world, as 
well as to prepare them for another. We are told that 
he daily repeated to them this proverb : << Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings." In process of time this tallow-chandler died 
and was forgotten. But the good seed had fallen 
upon good ground. One of his little boys obeyed his 
fiither's instruction; he was diligent in his business, and 
he did stand before kings, the first representative of 
his native land I He lived as a philosopher, to snatch 
the lightning from heaven; as a statesman, to wrest 
the sceptre from tyrants. And when he died, he con- 
fessed that it was the mural teachings of his father, ad- 
ded to the little learning he picked up in a town school 
at Boston, to which he owed his success, his ha])piness 
and his reputation. He did what he could to testify 
how sensible he was of these obligations. He be- 
queathed liberally to his native city, the means of in- 
ducing the young to improve their advantages, and to 
Miable the industrious to succeed in their callings. And 
he erected a monument over his father to tell his vir- 
tues to another age. But the glory of the father was 
in the child. His son's character was his noblest mon- 
ument. The examples that son set, of industry, perse- 
verance and economy, have excited and are exciting 
many to imitate them. And thousands, yet unborn, 
may owe their success and happiness to the manner in 
which a text was enforced, by a poor tallow-chandler, 
upon Benjamin Franklin. 

But, being useful and profitable to others, is not the 
only advantage of a farmer's life. He who is wise 
may be profitable to himself. In the most busy agri- 
cultural life, there are hours that can be devoted to in- 
tellectual improvement. And I confess, in my Ideal of 
the American farmer, much more is included than the 
regular, systematic performance of the routine of plow- 
ing and sowing, reaping and gathering into bams. 

I cannot satisfy my imagination with the hard work- 
ing man, who, after toiling through the day, has no 
thought at its close, but to satisfy his animal nature and 
to sleep. No, the man who cannot find some time for 
the cultivation of his intellect, is in a wrong position; 
and does not improve as he might the situation in 
which he is placed. This it is, that spiritualizes his 
labor and raises him above the brute that labors for him. 
I do not expect him to be learned on subjects for which 
he has no occasion ; but if he enjoys the priceless boon 
•f health, let him know something of that most won- 
derful instrument, his own body, — that if that « harp 
of thousand strings *' should fail, he may with some in- 
.elligence repair the evil. Let him know something 
^f the physiology of the vegetable world; and every 
blade of grass and ear of com will speak to him of the 
*>enevolence and skill of the Great Contriver. Let him 
'ot enjoy the sunshine without some knowledge of 
4ie laws of light, or see his field drinking in the 
lew, without understanding its adaptation to the pur- 
fK)ses of nutrition. It is in the power of every man 
to reserve some portion of his time for these pursuits; 
■^'\ he will find that every addition to his stock of 
-"Owledg« will make his walks the pleaaanter, the 
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But there is something superior to iatelleetual plM* 
sure ; and can a sphere be better adapted to a pro g r m 
in the moral qualities than the one he occupies? Ih^My 
situation must be a scene of trial. Yet different statM 
have different temptations. The difficulty of enteriaf 
the narrow path, is not, in every case, likened to tiM 
passing of a camel through a needle's eye. Agriculta- 
ral life has few temptations — no risks are run in its pur- 
suit — no deception is used in its progress^-no conceal* 
ment is required for its success — it is open, manty, 
straight-forward. It depends on no one*s fiavor; it 
rests on no one^s promise, excepting His, who has sidd, 
that « while the world endureth, seed time and harreit} 
summer and winter, shall not cease." And while free 
from tempation, such a life gives ample scope for ihp 
exercise of all those duties that elevate man, while 
benefiting his race. It is not required of many men in 
a generation to do some great thing for themselves or 
for their country. It is the little every day duties and 
habits that mark the character. It was not in the shouU.^ 
of multitudes, that the old patriarchal farmer delighted.' 
But it was « when the eye saw him, then it blessed 
him; and when the ear heard him, then it bore witnew 
of him." The opportunities of exercising the elevated 
virtues are ever present to the indepemlent farmer. 
Like the patriarchs of old he stands at the head of hit 
family. Like them, he should rule his household aftor 
him, — instructing, consoling, supporting. 

And there are others dependent upon him, who owe 
their comfort and well-being to his care; and whose 
dependence may be the means of awakening sentiments, 
that even religion has not overlookeil. When the great 
lawgiver of the Jews led them from the house of bond- 
age, and by divine command established them as an ag« 
ricultural |)cople, his laws recognized the advantages of 
such a life for the fl)rmation of character. To remem- 
ber and love the Giver, and rejoice before Him, in the 
spring-time and in the harvest, on the anniversary of 
their deliverance and on festal days, was the first aad 
great commandment, and the second was like unto ft. 
Love and kindness to the neighbor, to the stranger, to 
the widow, to the fatherless, were enjoined as eoago- 
nial duties. But the directions stopped not here, llie 
brute creation of every kind shared in his remembrance. 
The Sabbath was to be observed, <« that thy ox and thy 
ass may rest." And when the harvest was gathered in, 
the mute and patient laborer was not to be forgottea: 
he should share the grain for which he had toiled, and 
the command, <'thou shalt not muzzle thy ox when he 
tre'adeth out the corn," secured to him at least a portioi^ 

But freedom from temptations, and opportunities at 
exercising the virtues, are not the only facilities that 
an agricultural life offers for the formation of an ele- 
vated character. The scenes that surround it, the un- 
ceasing regularity of cold and heat, summer and winter, 
seedtime and harvest, cannot but lead the observing 
mind up to their Author. In no crowded workshop his 
time is spent. The broad fields and the high moun- 
tains, and the running streams, diflhse health and cheer- 
fulness around. No smoky lamp sheds a doubtful glim- 
mer over his task ; the glorious sun sends his rays for 
millions of miles to warm, and enlighten, and gladden 
his path. The religious sentiment is nowhere so natu- 
rally developed as among rural scenery. How great is 
the charm that agricultural allusions throw over sacred 
poetry ! It was a youth spent in rural scenes, that ena- 
bled the sweet singer of Israel to touch a chord, re • 
sponsive to every human heart. 

The voice of the son of Jesse is always sweet, but 
how different its tones from the various situations of 
his eventful life. The f>hepherd-boy, keeping his fa- 
ther's sheep, is filled with adoration as he g^es on the 
majestic scene above, and exclaims, ** what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him V> Or, rapt with love at the care of the 
Creator, reminding him of that which he himself exer- 
cised towards the objects of his charge, he bursts oatj, 
" the Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.*' His 
▼oiee, too, comes to us fhim the palace and the eamp s 
f^Mn th« ■tatesman and the warrior; bat in a tone how 
«it*««r riiA tntM^«f»A» tt^d a«i*h 'k^ ^b*^ ihei^he'd-koVa 
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ka^e not preserved him in more trying tcenet. The 
wmiling of the adulterer and the murderer; the prayer 
§ae delivenuDce from blood and g^iltineae; the remorse^ 
the despair of conscience, are there. And well may he 
«(zclaim> as he looks hack upon his early days and his 
later career, ** Oh I had I wings like a dove, then would 
I Ay away and be at rest." 

Bat some one, smarting under ills that are common to 
•▼ery lot, may say, <* in description a farmer's life may 
be poetic and delightful ; but we want to be rich ; we 
want to be powerful; we want to look down upon 
others. That is happiness; that is the usefulness to 
which we aspire. I am ambitious, and avaricious and 
•BFious. I have no scope here : I can never be happy 
aa a turner.*' And in what position can you be happy f 
Where do these feelings produce aught but misery? An 
ambitious, avaricious, envious £urmer cannot be happy 
on his fkrm, for it is a law of man's nature that no out- 
ward situation shall satisfy a disordered mind. And of 
•griooltural pursuits no more can be said than is alleged 
of godliness by the apostle, '^ with contentment, it is 
y wa t gain." 

What, then, is the conclusion of this whole matter i 
Tba agricultural life is one eminently calculated for hu- 
man happiness and human virtue. But let no other 
ciaUing or pursuit of honest industry, be despised or en- 
Tied. One cannot say unto another, « I have no need 
of thee;" and to every one there are compensations 
made that render all, in a gjeat degree, satistieil with 
their lot. Envy not the wealth of the merchant; it 
has been won by anxieties that you never knew, and is 
held by so frail a tenure as to deprive its possessor of 
perfect security and perfect peace. While your slum- 
bers have t>een sound, his have been disturbed by calcu- 
lating ehanees, by UajriuH anticipations, by uncertainty 
of results. The revrard of your labor is sure. He feels 
that an hour may strip him of his possessions, and turn 
lum and his family on the world in debt and penury. 

£nvy not the learning of the student. The hue on 
his cheek testifies of the vigils by which it has been at- 
tained. He has grown pale over the midnight lamp. 
He has been shut up from the prospect of nature, while 
aoond sleep and refreshing breezes have been your por- 
tion and yovr health. 

&IV7 not the successful statesman. His name may 
ha in every one's mouth. His reputation may be the 
property of his eountry ; but envy and detraction have 
marked him. His plans are thwarted, his principles 
attacked, his ends misrepresented. And if he attain to 
the highest station, it is to feel that his power only en- 
ables him to make one ungrateful, and humlreils his ene- 
mies, for every iavor he can bestow. 

Envy no one. The situation of an independent far- 
mer stands among the first, for happiness and virtue. It 
is the one to which statesmen and warriors have retired, 
to find, in the contemplation of the works of nature, 
lUiat ferenity which more conspicuous situations could 
not impart. It is the situation in which God placed his 
peculiar people in the land of Judea, and to which all 
the laws and institutions of his great lawgiver had im- 
mediate reference. And, when in ftiUness of time, the 
privileges of the chosen seed, were to be extended to 
aU his children, it was to shepherds, abiding in the 
Aeld, that the glad tidings of great joy were first an- 
vpunced, llealth of body, serenity of mind and com- 
petence of estate, wait upon this honorable calling; 
and in giving these, it gives all that the present life 
eaa bestow, while it opens, through its influence, the 
path to Heaven. 



OULTDBG OF BCUSTABD. 



Some months since we noticed the sale of a lot of sn- 

Krlor mustard raised by Rev. J. H. P/^bmeles, of 
mcan^ Falls, Ohio. The average of Mr. P.'s crop of 
{7 acres for 1844 was about 14 bushels per acre, for 
which he got eight cents per lb. In Philadelphia. The 
anDooncement of his success, stimulated many to go into 
th« culture of mmtard this seasons but firom the onia- 



vorableness of the season and the lower price obtained 
in market, the profits seem not to have been generally 
very flattering. In the ZangsvUU CfaztiU Mr. Pannelea 
gives an account of his mustard crop for 1845. Ha 
planted 2S acres with brown and 2 acres with whits 
mustard seed. Of the former, the yield was 305 bushels, 
and of the latter 15 bushels— in all 320 bushels from 30 
acres. The expense of the crop, delivered in New- 
York, was $10'^9. For 289 bushels Mr. P. received 
$1 117. A great influx of foreign seed, mostly of supe- 
rior quality, obliged Mr. P. to submit to a reduction of 
one cent per pound from the price obtained in 1844. 
There was no demand for the white mustard seetl — a 
lot of the best quality fhim the northern part of New- 
York, could not be sold for five cents per pound, which 
would be only $2.50 per bushel. Mr. P. remarks ia 
conclusion, that he thinks a judicious expenditure of 
labor in the culture of wheat, would yield a better com 
pensation than was aOorded by the mustard. 



ROSE-BUGS— USEFULNESS OF TOAOS. 



The July number of the Cultivator says that we find 
no other accounts (than the one alluded to,) ** of the 
rose-bug having attacked the grape vine.*' H. W. S. C 
refers in the Aug. number, to Dr. Undertiill's remedy 
of « going over the vines e\'ery morning and bnishiag 
the bugs into cups of water. In the hurry of the fiinBy 
this would be tedious, and wovld encroach materially 
upon other business; for it most be repeated daily and 
continually during the day, for about three weeks. In 
my case too, basins would have been filled instead of 
cups. 

Some years ago I had a large collection of roses, the 
bloom of which I could never enjoy from the myriads 
of Rose-bugs, in my garden, 'i^hey devoured the flowers 
the instant the petals expandetl, and most of them whila 
yet in the bml. I have taken more than 50 bugs from 
one single flower, and every flower on every buA 
was alike covered with the same pest. I was com- 
pletely discouraged, and had determined opon giving 
up the cultivation of roses. I had also imported twenty 
different kinds of grapes, which grew beautifully, and 
I was alreaily in imagination, feasting on their branch- 
es, but, alas! "L'hommo ppopose, et Dieu dispose"-— 
Holla ! a farmer quoting French, exclaims some pro^ 
ftssional gejUiemoHl Ami why not? Why should'nt a 
former quote, or understand French, or Latin, or even 
Greek? Agriculture and Horticulture both are strict- 
ly scientific pursuits, and the more enligiitened a fur- 
mer's mind, the more coHivaCed his intellect, the 
greater prosperity he will attain. However, << revenooa 
d nos moutons,'' as the French client said to his law- 
yer. My vines were all destroyed by the voracious 
rose-bugs. 

I had a sun-dial in my garden, and I went one day 
to ascertain the hour. There was a very fine Blush 
Belgic rose, close to the dial ; and while reganiing the 
latter, I heard a click or noise resembling, though 
much fainter, the cocking of a small pistol. I listened 
and heard it again. The sound attracted my attentioa 
towards an aldermanic toad, who was, as Virgil has it, 
ffpatulcB rtcumbam fubUgmineJhgi*' — no, not fagi, but 
ross. I watched, and disoovereil that the click pro- 
ceetled from him. He was glutting himaelf on the rose- 
bugs, as they dropped near from the bush. I procured 
a handfhl, and threw them one by one towards him$ 
not one of whicli he missed. The insects were seized 
by his long tongue with such velocity that I could 
scarcely see it although the tongue was egecteil several 
inches; the noise was occasioned either by the opening 
or shutting of the mouth, I could not discover which* 
Unfbrtonately I am no entomlogist, or zoologist. But 
I called my bctrer haiif, for all farmers should be mar- 
ried, and we fed our (iriend, the toad, for some time; 
the way he gorged himself, certainly astonished me. 
I now «« spare the " toads, but not the «birtls." To 
curtail, however, a long, and perhaps, to others an un- 
interesting rigmarole, I instantly olTwed some boyt hi 
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Ihe ocighborboiNl ■ premium on louls, and place 
la my sardvn, where t hire ft number Blill luiu 
in aa '* otium cum dignitale." To lh«ni alone 1 
bnle thai my rme* now exhibil Ihelr beautf , a 
pape-vines their fmit. 

My observation alio gotn to prove, nilh Dr. 1 
liil[, Ibai roie-bugi brecJ in the groumJ. Tbia 
icamc into my ^rtlen with tome rote bushes i 
Be w- York nunwry. t 

Sandirich, C. If., 1845. 



EXFEBIMENTS IK 



INDIAN OOBH. 



Bn. CnLTiVATDR— One and a half miles north of this 
Villofre, is an exteniive blaclc aah awanip, three miles 
Bait anJ neat, Bveniging three-fourthi of t. mile in 
width. Three yean ago, i road was made serosa the 
w-iiith of thi) •wunp, by laying log* crosBwiac eom- 
liaetly together, and coTcring them with muck taken 
from dilchei, cut three feet deep on each aide of Ihia 
causeway. JuJ^e Clark and other proprietor* of this 
•warop, out a ditch sin feet wide at top and three deep, 
counecling with the rjiiche« of Ihia road, running eoat 
I) milea to the termination of (he aniuiip at Black 
brook. Thia Mason Jndge Clark tried the experiment 
Of growing Indian com on a Held of !{ acre*, directly 
ftl the junction of the road aad the main dilcb. ~' 
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■on a crop of potatoea, which were much ii^ured by the 
rot. It waa now plowed once ai well u the stumpy 
incumbered ground would admit, and planted immedi- 
Uely after it wai plowed, 24th Mav, with Dutton corn 
In hilla three feet each way. Some practical farmen 
predicted that if the aeaaon waa wel, "the crop would 
be ilrawncd" — if dry, '< the muck would tiry up and the 
oorn wither." I went over the Aeld early one morning 
after the aecond hoeing, and the ean bad commenced 
farming, in the height of the great drouth nf the pait 
nmnier. Inatead of finding the soil dry and thtraly, 

It appeared to me that during the past very warm nighl, 
the hydrogen of the (.ecomposed «urbce had united wilh 
Uie oxygen of the air, thua forming water, by a lort of 

Had the surface soil been leaa porous Ihe union of Iho 
Iwo gases could not hare taken place, at least to the 
•ame extent. Haii not the peaty surbce been in a fine 
state of decom position, the like reaull would not have 
been produced, the com would have been slender, the 
leave* curled, the farmer*' prtdklion fuffilUd. Had it 
been a wet aeason the ditches would, by taking 00" the 
Rirplua water, have prevented the " drowning ^' of the 
earn; but the decomposition of the peaty mass would 
have been to much retanled, by Ihe abaencc of solar 
beat, that Ihe farmers' prediction would have been, in 
■ffect, fulfilled', leaa however from the eSbct of the in- 
cumbent water than from tbe lack of solar heaL The 
turlace toil of this iwamp ii nearly four (eel deep, rett- 
ing upon a compact silicioui clay, of a light grey color; 
thii corn yielded 140 bushels of touud cart to the acre, 
(rith l»o hoeiagt. 

EFFECTS OF DH0(;TH— CARROTS, 
It it a common laying among farmers, that in a dry 
«aion the aoil will suOer the drouth better without 
iianure than with it. This attertion can only be true 
«hen the manure it ilovenly applied, in a crude and 
•ndeenrapoteil alatc. I have noticed that leguminous 
•lanta grown the paat unuaually dry season, have had a 
tiuch shorler lap root than those grown in ordinary 
■eaaont. I gathered white carroli Ihi* fall with tbe 
f reaiest ease by hand, wi Ihout fork or ti>ade ; many of 
lie lap roota were rounded of four or five inches below 
'he lurface, bnt the lateral roots were many and long; 
•te Carroll hiph ant of the ground, many of them three 
nclies in diameler, by twelve in length. 1 attribute 
\e phinoincna of the rounded tap root to the extreme 
••■I'uih of the teaton; in default of a moitt tub-toil, the 



ty niiiptied by the chemical union of (be hydrogen of 
the humus in Ihe toil with the oiogen of the air. 
Petzholdt tayi that the formation of carbonic acid tabet 
place principally at the expense Of the oxygen of (!«• 
cayinp matter — and that the hydrogen from the sam4 
matter formi water by like union with tbe oxygen of 
the almosphere. Liebig says IhiU the quantity of water 
produced by an acre of fiheah plowed award ground 
amounts to 950 Iba. per hour, which equals the evapura- 

reiultB in vegetable growth the pait unusually warn 
dry summer, go far to corroborate the truth of the above 
views. How else are we to account for (he unusuaj 
large cropt produced thit season from every veil work- 
ed field, while the mcailow and pasture lauds have suf 
fered severely from drouth. 

il&LT AS A MAN USE. 
E. H. Bartlett, on the eaM shore of Seneca Lake, ia 
the town of Romulus, has this year tried the experiment 
of watering hit flax field with a weak brine, soon afiei 
Ihe seed waa sown. The result wat (hat (he bolia of the 
flax thus treated, contained from S to 13 seeds — Ihe an- 
salleil 5 to a. The drouth of the season undoubtedly 
contributed to thit result. A compost of salt, aahei and 
chamberlie, has also proved this season to be an antidot* 
to the turnep worm, so common to old toilt. 

INDIAN CORN FOR FODDER, 
Mr. fi. planted an acre of com for fodder, 18 inche* 
a part one way, 12 the other, three kernels to the hill. 
He got five tout of well cured edible tialka, and fifly- 
four buihela of ears fl'om the acre; tbe land was never 
manured; it was a clay loam interapersed with gtauiti* 
boulders and quarti and limestone pebbles. 

5 tons Blalka worth thti year $7 per ton, tSd.OO 

54 buslieli ears of 8 rowed com, at 25 ctt.,. . . . 13.50 



Deduct CDtt I bushel seed, planting, hoe 
cutting up, husking, stacking tlsllis and use V 

Nelt profit, 

Mr. B. alto grew 41) bushels good spring w 
Labrador variety to (he acre ibis aeaaon; it 
in March as aoon as the froit was out of the ground. 



Holer. 



Senttt Co., ff. y., Dtc, 1845. 
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Liebig supposes the action of gypsum to result from 
its attraction of ammonia ft-om the aunoaphere — tbe 
ammonia aupplying plants to which the gypsum bad 
been applied, with nitrogen. It ia difflcult, however, to 
account (or all the reaulu of gyptum on this theory. 
For instance, i(t eifcBis have been seen on clover and 
potatoes, on (he same fielda where ita application to 
wheat and other grains, (the very plants requiring most 
nitrogen,) pnhluced no visible results. We have seen 
it applied on an argillaceous toil at the fi>ot of a granitig 
hill with great bcnelKs, when Ihe same kind of gypsum 
applied at the same lime to the same kind of eropa, OD 
the aides of the hill, produced no effecl. 

But whatever may be the principle on which plaster 
operates, its eOects in many cases are wonderful. When 
in Connecticut last summer, we aaw, on the btm of 
John Boyd, Esq., of AVinchester, a striking inarance of 
the effects of plaster on potatoes. Four rows of pota- 
toes, to which a tpoonful of plotter had been applied, 
were at least one-tbinl more forwani in their size and 
hight of the lops, and were also a much darker green, 
than othen in Ihe same field. 'I'be plastered rows wera 
in the middle of Ihe field, and excepting the plaster, 
had been treated exactly like the others. What the dif- 
ference might have been in the i/ield of the pla^erad 
e-d unplastereJ rows, we have no meant of knowing. 
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Aowed u last fummer, a part of hit farm which has 
been mowed annually for fifty years, yielding on an 
wCW9ng9 three tons per acre, ^cut twice in a season,) and 
liad received no other dressing* during that time than 
two bushels of plaster per acre each year — one bushel 
being sown in the spring and the other in August. The 
■oil aeemed to be quite a stiff cIay«~-too stiff for culti- 
Taticm. It is a stratum which crops out in many places 
on the bank or terrace which divides the alluvion 
of the Connecticut river from the sandy plain east 
of Springfield. The effect of plaster on some other 
IMirts of Mr. Chapin's farm, is favorable, but nowhere 
■o remarkable as on the soil mentione<l. This case, and 
many others which might be cited, indicates that the 
•fltet of plaster is much effected by the nature of the 
■oil on which it is applied. Perhaps there is no better 
way for the fiumer to ascertain whether plaster can be 
profitably used, than to first try it in different ways, but 
in such an exact manner that its effect may be easily 
known. An experiment which would involve no risk 
or expense, to any extent, might settle points of great 
eonsequenee. 



A MISSISSIPPI PLANTATION. 



FnoM the last number of our traveling correspond- 
ent's « Notes in the Southwest," we give the following 
aecount of his visit to Col. J. Dunbae, who has one 
of the best plantationa in that state, situate in Jefferson 
eounty, 16 miles east of Natchez. Mr. Robinson says: 

He is a very fine hearty man, 61 years old, and was 
bom near Natchez, and came upon the place where he 
lives now, when the whole country wascovered so thick 
with cane that it was almost impossible to get through 
ity and commenced with his own hands to clear away a 
little spot upon which to build his cabin. He was then 
possessed of a good strong pair of hands, and a wife 
willing and able to assist him. He has both yet ; and 
he also has upon the " home plantation," 600 acres in 
enltivation, and works 50 field-hands, and 40 horses and 
mules, and ten yoke of oxen. He also has two black- 
smiths constantly at work, as well as carpenters, wagon 
■nd plowmakers, shoemakers, &c. 

The whole number of negroes upon the plantation 
exceeds 150, having several supernumerary, old and 
young, from another plantation that he owns. 

He has about an hundred head of horses and mules, 
among which are some very fine blooded animals, par- 
ticularly three breeding mares. He has also a noble 
jack, 14 hands high, and heavy built. His cattle are nut 
only uncounted, but unaccountable fine — having among 
them, both Durhams and Ayrshires of good quality. 
He has a good fiock of sheep, and has kept them for 30 
years or more, without perceiving any nnhealthiness or 
deterioration. He has now both South Down and Rake- 
well rams which he bought for full blootls, but in which 
I think he was cheated, but not by a Yankee. 

He also has, he dont know how many hogs, and I am 
aareldont; but he raises com enough '^todohim,*' 
and make pork enough to supply the plantation, and 
every year has some bacon and lard to sell. He also 
raises large quantities of oats, peas and potatoes, and 
aome as good tobacco from Havanna seed, as ever the 
lover of a good cig^ or long stem pipe, puffed into 
sweet peHhme. He cultivates winter oats, clover, Ber- 
muda, blue-grass and rye for pasture, and all of his 
Stock look as though they knew it. The land is very 
hilly, and was once covered entirely with cane and a 
growth of white, black and water oak, )>oplar, ash, 
hickory, black walnut, dogwood, sassafras, holly, beach, 
magnolia. 

Col. D. has a steam saw-mill, and he assures me that 
he saved more than the cost of it, in getting lumber for 
bis own buildings. No wonder, for he has a small 
world of them. His <' neg^ quarters " look like a neat 
New-England village; and the interior of the dwell- 
ings has as much the air of comfort as the exterior. 
The negroes' food is all cooked in a very large and neat 
kitchen, immediately under the eye of overseers or 



owner. There is a large, airy, and excellent building 
for a hospital. It is also used for the <*Christmas Ball '* 
which he gives his negroes every year^ acconipanled 
with a feast that many a white man would be gliul of a 

! chance to partake of. It is generally contrived to have 
a few pair of weddings on hand at the same lime* 
Births appear to be "in order ** at all seasons. 

He has a large fine house, and beautiful ganten, and 
good assortment of fruit and flowers, for which the good 
taste and jud'cious management of one of the best house- 
wives in M'v<viseippi must have the credit. I was 
pleased to see Mrs. D. take pride in flowing us her neat 
dairy room, antl long row of barrels of the sweetest 
lard, besides tallow, and two year old soap; all ])r«- 
pared ana put up under her own personal superintend- 
ence — ami ^his in Mississippi too — by the wife of a 

j planter worip — well I don't know how much money, 
but this I do know, that him and his good wife are 
worth a most comfortable ami cheerfiil disposition that 
makes all happy around them, and if they have not quiet 
consciences, I don t know who can have them. Unfor- 
tunately they have not a child in the world : but 1 dare 
say they won't lack lieii-s. 

Col. D. is satisfied that Spanish tobacco upon such 
rich, warm land as his, could be made a very protitable 
crop, if they could only once « kick themselves cloai 
of the traces" that bind them to the cotton-sacks, 
whether making or losing. And Col. D. assured me 
that at present prices, he did not make 6 per cent on his 
capital. And yet, in addition to what I have mention- 
ed, he makes about eight bales to the hand. He puts 
up his cotton in bagging made of his refuse cotton at 
the factory in Natchez. A few years ago he sent a crop 
to market put up in thin boards bound round with r\>pes 
like common baling. The cotton bagging is nuich 
handsomer and tighter than hemp, but a little more lia- 
ble to be torn by handling; by the constant use of those 
abominable cotton hooks, which open great rents in iho 
bags, through which another kind of houks contrive to 
hook a kind of rent, though they themselves arc all 
anti -renters. But if cotton planters understood their 
own interest, they never would use any other than bag- 
ging made of cotton that will hardly pay for sending to 
market. To do this, they must have manu&ctorics 
right in their midst. 

I have visited noplace in the south where everything 
wore so much the appearance of a well ordered " No. 
1, Yankee farm," as does every thing about this place. 
There is but one important thing lacking, and that is a 
complete system of side-hill ditching. 

By way of contrast to the manner of stabling horses 
last described, I annex a description of Col. Dunbar's 
carriage house and stable, that will suit other latitudes. 
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The building isW fl. iquare, 10 ft. poati. The upper 
end of the pliu, Sgnn 18, Is the front end of the baild- 
lag, having a large windov in the gsble to put in fod~ 
der. The carriage room A, ii 30 (1. iqiiare, and hat 
two let of ten foot doon. Upon each >ide, B anJ C, 
are two rooina ten fcct aquare with outside doors, for 
•addlei, bBmen, and all kind of hone trapping!. Bacli 
Of Iherc, E and F, are two rooms of the OLRie size, 
with ouTaide doora and doora opening into iti^ passa^ 
Q. One of these is for corn, and the other for choppei) 
Mia, &c. In ODC comerof this room the ataiis H, open. 
from the paaaage to the lofl. 

The manger and feed boxei I, are along aide of the 
lamaEe very convenient for feeding. The back end ib 
divided into atalls K, having each a door from onlside. 
The passage being always open, and the tidea of tht 
stable part being made of alat-work, gives a fi^e circu- 
lation of air; and for aught I comild see, this alablf- 
was fall as good as a " lot " enclosed with a rail fence. 
The Col. alio has a very large stable with open-work 
■ides lor the Held faorsea and mules. 

His whole brm, buildings, orchardi, garden, yardi, 
quarters, shops, stock, and toola, besides ten thoosand 
little •'Bxiags," are well worth an examination aQ(i 
patterning afler by his brother planters, whom I ear- 
nestly wish would visit hia place anii learn that there 
is nothing lu the climate of Mississippi to prevent the 
existence of thrift, order, neatness, regularity, and con- 
sequent comfort upon a cotton plantation. 

t must say that I was delighted with my visit of a day 
to Ihia flue plantation, and could have spent several 
Other days profitably to myself with a man of such a 
eharaeter for energy, enterprise, and intelligence, and 
whose laughing eye constantly tells you that there must 
be no "blue devil-ism" here; and who has a wife of 
just aueh a character as I wish every other Miasiuippian 
had; and then, like Col. Dunbar, he would have a tosie 
worthy the name of that saered place toward which our 
hearts constantly yearn as we wander over the surface 
of thia rough world. 

But I must onl on! onl "There is no rest tor the 
iricked." The day (March 6,) ii most lovely, clear and 
warm, and upon the ten miles to Washington we will 
make no call, although there are many fine looking 
places that would be worth our notice; yet there are 
teverat others that bear the Eatal mark of ■' gone to gai- 
tei/eilU," and others that are rapidly going the same 
gate. It la a most aingolar soil, and when a gulley 
once begins, it seems to melt down, down, down, into 
a deep ditch whose sides are as straight and perpendlen- 
lar aa though eul by a spade and line. I have seen I 
ridges standing between theseditcha tea tttt high, and I 
quite sharp on the top, and only a fbot or two thick at ' 
the base. It appears never to dry and erumble down, i 
and of course never fUls by freezing, and there they . 
■tand, slowly washing down by rain, while upon each 
tiile the ditch grows deeper with every shower. 

Solon Robinson. 



OULTUBB OF TBB STRAWBBRBT. 

LiTTHEB TccEts, Bail. — On my retom recently trom 
one of the courts in my judicial district, Itoobup "The 
:ultivaIor," which had come in my absence, and no- 
iced my name in aisociation with Mr. Rorey's, placed 
there by " J. F.," of Rochester, to indieate a " discrep- 
incy " in the production of the atrawberty. If J. F. is 
really seeking information, as he intiraales, he could 
lave have found it to a certain extent by a small ealcu- 
'ation as follows: EupposeMr.Hoveyhad been gratified 
n getting two bushels from upwards of 5,000 vines, he 
vould have obuined about one-tenth of a gill, or about 
. amall table-spoonful of berries from each vine i would 
1. F. be satisfied to cultivate with this prospect? By a 
limilar calculation, I obtained in 1843, about half a 
jint from eaeh vine, the vines standing one and a iialf 
eet apart each way. Is thia a wonderful prttduet ? In 
'844, f sent to the Editor of the "Cambridge Chroni- 



tained 32 berries, and 34 weighed ons-qnartar of k. 
pound, averaging in size four and a half inetua in ilir< 
cumferenoe) and if J. F. baa ever seen the statnmwit Of 
the strawberries eihibited at the Horticultural fizhiU* 
lion in Waahington last spring, he will remember tlut 
there Were six specimens of Uoveya seedling, and DOM 
of the berries measured less than 4} to d inches in eiF> 
cumferenee, so that if they would have averaged aa 
inch square, allowing for cavities in measntemeat, aad 
as there are 2,145 and six-tenths inches to the buihel^ 
Mr. Hovey's two bushels would not have given him on* 
such berry to the vine. But I will explain the "dis- 
crepancy." J. F. will note that 1 speak of ny vines 
Iwing a year old. They were planted in April, had tha 
whole year to grow, and attained their full size. No* 
most persona plant out their runners in August or S«p< 
tember, as recommended by Mr. Knight and other hor- 
ticulturists. These vines barely grow enough to stand 
the winter, and the fallowing spring bear but Uttle if 
any ftuit. It was upon vines of thia age that Hr. Uovaf 
must have nuule his "Mentation i and I have no donM 
that this vine, lik ither vegetables, must have its ag* 
of fractification. I was precisely in this predieament 
this last spring. I had the same beds set last lUl, whiah 
gave me the yield in l!<43i plants >et out last August, I 
mean of 1S44, and this spring I did not get two gallona 
from them. But if J. F. could only see the perfectiOB 
of the plants now, he would eoaeede tka ivospe«t of k 
greater yield next apring than one-tenth of n gill. Of 
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FARMtNO IN ALABAMA. 



Mb. Editoh^ — As the year is now drawing to a close, 
I feel it a duty I owe to the different agrienlluttti pa- 
pers 1 take, to give some account of my &rm and sy*- 
tem of fiirming. Could the plan of comparing notsl 
become general.^that is, if each reader of an agricul- 
tural paper would in a short and plain way, write oaC 
his syslem, giving the amount of capital employed In 
farming, the Dumber of acres planted in the diflbrent 
kinds of crops, the manner of cultivating them, the time 
of planting, the season, 0£c., RlCm, — we should at onctt 
become acquainted with the mode of cultivating tandt 
at the north, south, east, and west, and should know Ih* 
profits of farming ia eaeh section of Our wide sprMit 
country. 

I will give youB few extracts fh)m my agricultural book 
for IS4a. In the first pUce allow me to say a word la 
regard to the manner in which I beep this book, t 
commence on the firat of January, each year, and 
charge myself with every dollar I employ on my fiunu 
and estimating all produce at what I believe it woulS 
sell for in cash. I make an entry of the kind and 
amount of work done each day. I also keep a complete 
account of the seasons, tbe time of planting, and the 
manner of working of each crop; keeping an eiaol aa- 
count of all money laid Out. At the close of the year 
1 give myself credit for all cash received and fOr bQ 
improvementc made. In this way 1 am prepared to 
know what interest I am making on the capital employed. 

On the 2d page of my book for the present year, I 
find 1 have charged with capital employed in agricul- 
ture, SS,550. 

My land is poor pine land; half of the cleared land 
very hilly, and tbe other haJf perfectly level, aa It (• 
divided l>y a large creek. It ia aandy land. There IB 
cleared 'Ml acres, leaving about 100 acres timbered. 
Uf the cleared land, we planted in com, ... 120 acre*. 
" " " cotton,., 80 " 



" « " gMdea, . S " 
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tlM mcMiUit of Jamiary aod Febnuoy were taken up 
kioatting^ reUing wmI biumiai: logs — in breaking up 
li d he ading for eom and cotton— and in hauling out 
Mid aenttering manure* I And (at page 30,) thia we 
IhmI made and hauled out 275 loads [how much at a 
loedf] of eompoit manure. The manure is prepared by 
kaaliiig to a lot, where my cattle, to the number of forty 
iMady are yarded every night—- equal parts of blue marl 
fad pine ahaw, making alternate layers of each. We 
were thirty days engaged in hauling the marl and pine 
riMiWiy and in hauling out the manure t 

At $2.00 per day, $60.00. 

I flnd» (by page 44,) that we commenced planting on 
Ike 26th of February — the com planted on the broken 
hM — the rows laid off six feet apart, on the horizontal 
sgratem-— Che stalks left standing at two feet distance in 
the drill, and peas planted in the middle between the 



PRXN0IPLB8 OF FLOWINO. 



I lliid, (by page 64,) that we had a firost on the 19th of 
Mareh, — that cut the com planted on the 26th Feb., 
down to the ground. I find, rby page 75) that we com- 
menced planting cotton on 3 1st of March — the cotton 
pbmted on the level land — thirty acres of which was 
manured with the compost manure, by running a deep 
ahovel furrow in the center of the former cotton row, 
iprcading the manure in the bottom of this furrow, and 
heading on with a turning plow — the cotton then 
planted oo the top of the ridge. I see (by page 79) 
we commenced plowing and hoeing our com crop on 
the 4th of April. I find (page 82) that I copied into 
my diary or farm-book, the following arrangement of 
a &rm owned by Mr. J. W. W., of South Carolina. 
Thia iarm contains 353 acres, to wit : 

In com, 150 acres. 

« small grain, 100 « 

" cotton, 90 " 

<< potatoes, 7 « 

«* rice 6 



€€ 



Total, 353 

Now when it is known that many of our farmers in 
the south and south-west, plant more than half their 
land in cotton, having less than half for the entire pro- 
Tiaion crop, is it to be wondered at that we are all the 
time buying our provisions and selling cotton, or rather 
giving it away at half the price it ought to bring. 

I iknd (at page 88) that our com was bitten down 
on the lOth of April a second time. I find (by page 
92) that we were in great want of rain on the 15th of 
April. I find that the 19th of April was taken up in 
running round our cotton the first time — three plows 
and nine hoes being at work. I find (at page 100) that 
we were still in great want of rain on the 26th of 
April. 

I have copied this much to show the plan of keeping 
Che book. But to give you some account of the situa- 
tkm of matters at the close of the present year. I find 
flie following entry at page 150 on the first day of Octo- 
ber: "For ti^e last four months scarcely any rain has 
fonen." We gathered our com crop on the last of 
September, making 1300 buidiels, but with pmdence it 
wttl answer us, as we sowed about 60 acres of oats on 
flie first of October. 

We make thirty-five bales of cotton, and it is a most 
4>leiidid article. 

We pot our bales at $40 each, $1,400,00 

I have expended as follows : — 

44 da3rs hauling manure, 88,00 

24 days hauling shaws, at $3 per day,. . . 71,00 

30 more days hauling same, at $2^ 75,00 

Other improvements on the farm, 100,00 



Sa/bafo, Ala., Dae., 1845. 



$334,00 
Alxxandss McDonai.o. 



«* There is no better dessert fruit than a good apple, 
■Ml in thia fruit Ifingland beats all the world, with the 
eoBoeptioB of America. The Newtown pippin ia 
fMiHnnehly the fint of applet.»> 



Mr. Edmondson, editor of the •< British Amerieaa 
Cult i valor, '» in his report on the State Fair at Utica, 
says in reference to the Plowing Match : *< Some of the 
I work was tolerably well executed, but rni the whole it 
I woidd not have met the approbation of a British plow- 
man. The furrow -slices were aix inches deep, and 
from twelve to fifteen wide; and in the main turned 
perfectly fiat. The plows were short in the handles; 
and in their general constniction did not appear well 
calculated to turn a well proportioncil fiirrow. The 
plowmen have mthfr an imperfect idea of the best moile 
of forming ridge», and in taking up the two last fur- 
rows; they were so deroient In the latter particular, 
that among the twenty -rompetitors, there was not a 
single intiividual who attempted to finish his work." 
He further remarks, that he " ofiTereil to plow a natire- 
bom Canadian yuuth of oq*\' 16 years of age, against 
any native-bom American thar -ould be produced. *«We 
made this challenge/' he cont. s'irs, ** not from any de- 
sire of competing for a wager, hM merely to convince 
our American friends that their w^iO^e system of plow- 
ing, at least so far as scientific p.itics^Vos are concerned^ 
is radically deficient.'' 

We have no doubt that the compeiu'v.'S at the Utiea 
plowing match, as well as the American tVrmers gene- 
rally, would be glad to adopt any impro\*t,^^f^ts which 
could be suggested on their present modes ol yi^owing; 
we have therefore copieil Mr. Edmondson's ie.nj*\Vs foi 
the purpose of showing his views, imd would k:c^' re- 
spectfully call on him to inform ua what kind oi' ^v ""W- 
ing would << meet the approbation of a British \a T- 
man:" what he considers a "well proportioned fiirro, -> 
what are the "scientific principles,'' by the applicat « 
of which, our " tchtde system of ])lowing " is proved 
be "radically defective." 



OXEN FOR PLOWING 



The advantage of oxen in farm-labor, depemls mud 
on their discipline. If they are of the right form and 
spirit, they may be trained to walk as fast as horses, 
and will do as much at the plow, excepting perhaps in 
the very hottest weather. There arc some oxen that 
will even stand the heat in the field as well as horses. 
The first premium for plowing at the state plowing 
match at Poughkeepsie, in 1844, was given to a man 
who used a middling sizeil pair of oxen. They did 
their work quicker and better than any other team, and 
there were several pair of large horses. It was a very 
warm day, but the oxen were less worried, and were 
evidently able to perform more in a day, than the 
horses. 

In the report of the committee on plowing with sin- 
teams at the Essex county, (Mass.) exhibition, we find 
the following remarks, by the chairman, J. W. Proctor. 
It is proper to observe that there were matches with 
two yoke of oxen as well as with one yoke, and also 
a match with horses. The quantity of ground was the 
same, one-fourth of an acre, in the three matches, but 
there was but little difference in the time occupied in 
doing the work — though one of the single teams of 
oxen plowed their land some minutes sooner than any 
of the horse teams. Mr. Proctor's remarks are deserv- 
ing particular attention as showing the capability of 
oxen in plowing, and also for a suggestion contained 
therein in reference to the subsoil plow : 

" From these experiments we learn that an acre of 
land may be plowed by a single pair of cattle and one 
man in four hours, and probably nearly two acres in a 
single day. When we take into view the expense of 
operating a team of this description, compared with 
those usually employed in this business, it will be quite 
well for our farmers to consider whether most of their 
work cannot be done with one pair of cattle, and, if 
two pair are to be used would it not be better to cut 
the first furrow of lem depth, and apply the power of 
the aecoad pair to a svbsoil plow to follow dlreetl| 



THE CULTIVATOR. 



JM. 



^ler. If ne Jo not entirelf miMalie the ^ignt of the 
limes, our roodea of prep&riuf Land for culture will ere 
long be eacntially moiliaed by the use of the tub-toU 
ploti'. iQtheoouiHy of Worceiler, wbere Ihe manage- 
ment of linil and teams ia unilentooil lit well ai in any 
part of the commoDwealth, the prcmiumB are limited 
to one on* pair i^cattU icitlUMit a drincr." 



wnrrBK umplotbishts. 

" Now ihephenb. In your belplen chargn bo jihid— 
haIRa the ngiufr r«r. aixl fill >lisir P"a 

Next to mani duty of providini; for himsel' and hii 
«vn hoinebold, i« that of relieving, to the extent of hii 
power, the wand of hii fellow-men in general, — and 
utx'. to ihal, is the iluty, (In say nothi)\g of intereat,) 
«f protecting and nouriahing the animala placed under 
hia care, and from which his own comforta are so large- 
ly derived. Winter la indeed a season of gloom and 
trahappinels to thoae who are in need of HioA, raiment 
or iheller; and In truth, however well provided Ihe 
fiirmer and hia family may be in Iheae respects, if he 
bu the common sj'mpalhies of humanity, he will find 
himself a atranger to peace of mind, white any of the 
•ninuUa dependent on him, a e miserable from hung-er 
or exposure; but let every individual of hit dncka and 
herds, receive the full care and attention requisite to 
their comfort and enjo]*ment, and a consciousnpia of this 
will enable the owner to real quietly on his pillow, 
thoug-h the storm may howl and rage around. 

Beaides the cutting and collecting wood and limber, 
and other business u.<ual]y done in the winter, the farmer 
may do much in Ihia aeasor:, towards forwarding the 
labors of spring. Every farmer should hai'c a worlr- 
ihop, where, in atormy and inclement days, he or his 
men may be employed in mechanical wortc. If exten- 
^ve operaliona are carried on, there should be a blaclt- 

Decessary for doing small jobs. Implements should be 
made and repaired, and everything |iut in rcailinpss for 
use. A little practice will enable any mnn of tolerable 
tngeauily to use the carpenter's or blacksmith's tools so 
well that he may save many a dollar. 

Although the fiuD er is sometimes prevented from 
carrying on out door operations by the severity of the 
weather, his time duilng this season may be as profita- 
bly employed ai in any other part of the year. The 
leisure now enjoyed, permits his mind to be directed to 
nhjects of interest and importance which he hail not 
the opportunity to examine thoroughly, when more 
busily engaged. He has time for studying and laying 
plans for future operation — time for reailing and for in- 
Festigaling the principles on which his art is based, — a 
knowledge of which enables him to direct hia labors 
imderslandingly. By reading he acquires information 

In relation to the different branches of husbandry, he 
notes well the practices of others, and carefully com- 
pares them with his own — resolving to improve his 
qrstem by adopting whatever is applicable to his cir- 
cumstances. While prosecuting his inquiries, however, 
le should -void a creilulous assent to untried schemes 
■mJ theo-p«. Though he should examine freely, he 
•hould aj^.ly cautiously — he should endeavor to " proM 
lU IHagi, r-iut haid jitl that irAicA is good" — counsel, 
vhich, though originally given in reference to spiritual 
^ncerna, should be held as a motto in all temporal 
iffairs. I 

The Eirmer shouhl also provide means for Ihe inlel- 
ectual improvenrent of his family. The character of ' 
Old daughters, depends much on Ihe opportuni- i 



I Books and periodicals, suited to the agM and n^neiti^a 
I of both sexes, ihonld be provided. Ther ahoald b« 
! such as will noj only convey Instruction in ralatita M 
I the business a^in of life, but of a character aln Hut 
' will tend to improve the morals and elevate the highar 

Nor should Che mind of the hrmer himself be n- 
atricled to one subject orclassofsutiiecu, for iu the whola 
range of nature there is nothing that bc«i« not aoB« 
relation to his happiness. Let him, then, Kndy oattira 
in all her shapes and forms — let bim heed well bar 
teachings, 

" And mark Them down fnr wjdnm." 

Every season n 
philosophic mind, mi 
tion and contempiativi 






ANSWERS TO inquiries- 



Disease I. 

The disease : 



this 



jnlryas 



iWLi.— J. L. R. (Wilmington, Del.) 

welled hea.1." 'it is a bod disease, and 
nnlogious, though it ia often produced 
spontaneously, or from causes unknown. Ai soijii a* a 
fowl is discovered lo liave the disease, it should be Ik- 
ken away from Ihe healthy ones, and kept in a modv- 
rately warm and dry place. We have heard of variou 
remedies, but believe the beat ia to wash the head often 
with Castile soap-suds, with occasionally a wash of su- 
gar of lead. If they are very bad, it is as well lo rut 
their heads off, for it is difhcult to save them; and il 
ihcy live, they generally lose one or both eyes. 

Traimtnci Houses foB Saddle and Harneso. - 
"A SuBSCEiBEH " at the island of Bermuda wishes for 
some directions un this subject. Will not some one fur- 
nish UB an article giving Ihe best mode of breaking 



HtbbidStbawbkbrie 


.—"A SuBSCBiBEE,-'(Smilh. 


town, L. I.) We cannn 






1 are produced by the poll 


1 from btoBSoma ot diflerent 


kinds impregnating Ihe ti 




from such an impregnalic 


, partaking of the inlermiit. 


1 ture. We cannot imagin 


any other way in which hy- 


brills could be produced, 


nil as the runncni yoa spealC 






variety should occur. 




Worn otrr lands fi.bo 


acHARDS.— C. Smith, (New- 


port, N. Y.) We do not 


ee why the "worn out land* 


of Long-Island and Neu 


Jersey," it naturally wann. 






."barren land near Albany 


■ we remark that much which 


(afcwyearsagowas cons 


dered such, is now made to 



iheS' 



■3 and fruits quite well, and excepting 
lility of some portion of it lo frosts, we believe 
d generally do well for that purpose. As to the 
beat varipliea of winter apples," we suppooa 
any two persons would agree in opinion; but all 
considereil, can you do better than lo lake the 
carmain, Herefordahirc (Or Winter) Pearmaio, 
lar, and either Ihe Esopus Spilzenburg, OrRhode- 



-iestl 






nlOfkt 



ledgs. 



riany young men are made discontented with Ihe life of 
t tanner, and are, perhaps, driven to habits ot irregular- 
ly, from Ihe want of opportunities for cultivating their 
dinds — from the want of that knowlc<1ge which would 
five tb em both "power" and pleastire. Every effort 



o.— W. B.II.(PhiUdelphia.} 
a course of agricultural read- 
I ing for a young man, the best of our agricultural perl- 
! odicals, Johnston's works, (beginning with his cate- 
I chiem,) and the whole of the works relating to afrri' 
culture, published under the direction of the British 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; bni 
I with all reading, we would earnestly advise the eOB- 
'• stant practice of observation and comparison, by whUt 
j only, car> knowledge be practically and profitably t)^ 



w«- 
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ALH&MY, JJ.NUARY, ISW. 



With tho beginnliiK of tba jtai, we renew our 
Uroimio 

" Inpnm Ilia «iit ud Iha mLMl." 

It allbnii ni pleuiira to Mate, that the prerant Tolum* 
of the CullirUor commeneet under vupicei not less 
■n UuMe of »aj preceiling one; anil we arc 
br ■ well grouniled hope of giving auperior 
TBlne to onr pages, uul more widely eiteniling oui 
i|ibera of uMfolneaL 

With thie number, — both for the vir[ely and sterli'ie 
worth of ila eontents, and the excellence at ill illuslra- 
tieaeawl Improred typographical execution, — we tliinli 
onr readen wlU be well pleueil. 

It will be aeen that we give in this nnmlwr, commu- 
Bieatioaa from corresponilents in Eng^land, Ireland, 
flwitxerland, Canada, New 'Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Obio, Indiana, IlUnoil, Alahama, and from nn len than 
Isn connlle* in our own ilate, many of which wilt be 
ftMWl of naosual Interest. 

Our reailen, without going from their own fireside, 
eaa take a look at Mr. Donaldson's bmous priie cow, 
and hear number* of their brethren detail the prodiicUof 
tbelr tuperior dairy cows with our Irish correspon- 
dent, they can drop in to breakfast with a large company 
of the aterling farmers of the Emerald Isle, lake an 
airing in one of the flnest Farlis in the world, and pass 
through the bnn -buildings and yards of a most ex- 
tensive and admirably arranged farmery with Mr. 

HiTCHELL admire the grandeur and beauty of the scene- 
Tj Of Swilaerland, lee where 

"Id pocefU •■]« the happy Orisma dwell i" 
or, climbing with the mountain -ahephenls, to aome Al. 
pine height. 



3 OOBBESPOMDBNTS. 



CoMHDN I CATIONS have been received, since our last, 
from Fanner C, (TedeTlch A. Wier, Brice J. Oolds- 
iMrOogh, A Fanner of Tompkins Co., Alex. M'Donald, 
J. W. Peekham, Alex. Leeds, A Subscriber al Bermu- 
da, C. T. Albot, J. 8. C, J. Moore, J. P. Norton, C. 
N. Bemeni, P. Barry, A Subscriber, D. G. Mitchell, 
H. 8. 8., G., J. R. Howard, W. R. Prince, T. C. Peler* 
C. E., Wayne, 8. W., Robin, Mountaineer, J. P. Norton, 
W. Bacon, S. B. Buckley, A 8ub«riber, Geo. Blessing. 
J. B., H. R. 



ilelayed on account of oi . „ 

these, we And one ttom Wh. Bacon, Esq., which w* 

had especially intended for this month. 

fii^An engraving of the gag and strap, sent us by 
D. 8. of Burlington, N. J., was published in the 9th 
vol. of our paper, p. 3S. 

iboBMigh, 8. C. — There are no Dor- 



:ings tc 



nily. 



C. C. C, Schenectady.— We know of no BoltimQrejr 

•ji Creole fowls, in this neichborhood. 

An Old Sdbscribeh, New-York.—Tho Alpaca la 
not to be obtained in thiscountry; nor do we know 
where you can obtain "a young full-blooded Malteaa 
Jack." Any one having such an animal lo dispose of, 
might And a purchaser byodverlising him in this paper. 

B. a. G.— We are open to conviction, and shall readi- 
ly adopt any suggestion, which we may deem an im- 



Whi 



':-Thoii 



a Hei 



— H. L. (Apalachin. 



I suitable for heilges " or i 






I appear' 



with David Thomas, team to imitate nature in her pro- 
digal display of floral beauty with others, learn how 

to make their gates, salt their meat, and keep their ac- 

«hawill instruct them inall the minuliaoflaying cement 
pipe*, so that their herds shall not have lo roam abroad 

Ibr water al this inclement season with Mr. Howahd, 

Uury may visit the Ave hundred and Ihousand acre cora- 
fleldi of Ohio. . . .with Hr. Hahdv, examine Ihe nocks 
on the weatem prairies. .. .Mr. Hyatt will exhibit to 
fhem the drawings of a beautiful cottage with the de- 
tail* of its arraogements and the cost of its erection 

from Hr. QiTiHCT tbey may receive lessons of wis- 
dom in language which, for beauty and eloqurnce, 

haa rerely been equalled as specimens of agrienl- 

tare in our Southern States, they cannot fail to be 
gnallr Interested with the description of the plan- 
tation Of Colonel DuNBAH of Mississippi and from 

Mr. M'DoHALD they will learn Ihe course of fari 

log or planling in Alaban 

Other valuable ones coni 

have been read, and it is 

•peeimen of the twelve t 

waae » will be readily 

ll worthy the sapport of 



MONTHLY NOTICES- 



When 



<er, shall 

idered that this is but a 

form a volume, we pre- 

that The Coltivatob 



nh RXADIB, if you are pleased with (his paper, a 
wish to have it circulateil in your neighborhood, w 
yon show It to your friends, and make an efibrt to ra 
lOor 15 BibeBrlbent By clubbing together, you w 
naembar that 19 copies can be had tor $10, malci 
Aafciaagf a siagla eopy bnt 67 enta. 



Libel SutTs. — The Editor of the American Agrl' 
cultorist having declined to fiirnish Ihe name of the 
writer of Ihe libellous article published in thai paper 
for November, Ihe F.<lilor of the Cultivator has com- 
menceii suits for libel against the editor and publishers 
of [he Agriculturist, 

Valuable Bull fob sale.— It will be seen by an 
advertistmenl in this paper, that Mr. Donaldsun oBVra 
for sale, the splendid improved short homed bull 

' " Prints jfllwrf," whose portrait, engraved on steel, we 

I issued with our August number of last year. That por- 
trait, beautiful as it was, failed to do this magaiflrent 
animal justice, as will be seen by reference to our re- 

I marks in Ihe uumbcr accompanying it. He was import- 
ed by Mr. R. when a year old, at an expense of $60U. Ha 
is now five years old, and is a bull of great subslanee, 
remarkable for symmetry and fineness of bone, and few 

I if any of Ihe bulls imported or bred at home, can be 
considered a^ surpassing or ei'en equalling " Prina Al- 

I Lancasteb Countt Farmeb. — This is a large folio 
paper published at Lancaster, Pa., by J. B, Garber, and 
edited by Kle Bowen. We have received the first foui 
numbers, in alt of whicli we notice more or leas matter 
copied from the Cultivator vilhout cridit; in the last 
number we find no less than tltntn of our articles, mak- 
ing nearly six large columns, without one word or sign 
in reference to their origin. Ji Ihit Hfht t 

P. 8. No. 5 of the above paper is just received — It 
contains ^l(«i> articles filched without crntit from the 
Cultivator — though three of them were also publislied 
the week previous. If the value of those articles to 
CiancastercountylarmeTS, Is such as to justify their week- 
ly repetition, do they not deserve at least the trifling 
tribute of credit T 

Seeduno Affleb. — We received, sometime since) 
fromRlCHAKD Shaw, of Berlin, Reatselaer county, twf 
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specimens of sweet, and one of sour apples, which ori- 
g-inated on his form. The sour apple and one of the sweet 
kinds, he im forms us possess the remarkable property 
of continuing in a state fit for eating from November to 
Jane. We think them (particularly the sour kind,) de- 
serving of introduction to our nurseries and orchards. 

Double Wild Rose. — ^We have received from Rich- 
ABD Johnson, East-Oroveland, Livingston Co., some 
plants of a <' double wild rose," as he calls it. He trans- 
ferred this rose from the location where he first discov- 
ered it, to his g^arden, where it became monthly, <* flow- 
ering from June till frost came.'' During the extreme 
dry weather of the past summer, the flowers were sin- 
gle. We have placed some of the plants sent, in the 
hands of Mr. Wilson, who will take good care of them, 
and note their curious developments. 

Fine Apple.— Mr. Johnson also sent us m sampleof 
an apple which he thinks is a seedling, and which he 
proposes to call the " Oroveland Russet,** It is certain- 
ly a very fine apple both in appearance and taste. But 
we think Mr. J. is mistaken as to its being a seedling. 
It corresponds exactly with the description of the Here- 
fordshire or Winter Pearmain, and some good pomolo- 
gists have no hesitation in pronouncing them identical. 
It is a celebrated variety and deserves exteasive culti- 
vation — in eating from November to February. 

Sample of Corn. — We have received from T. F. 
Young, Esq., of Oyster-Bay, L. I., a sample of a large 
kind of white com grown by him. It seems to be a 
variety intermediate between the white flint of the 
north and the white gourd seed or << horse-tooth " com 
of the south, and is apparently well adapted to the cli- 
mate of Long Island; the ears are large imd long, some 
of them over thirteen inches in length, with a not very 
large cob, and the Icernels are very large. 

Vine Cdlturist Wanted. — Mr. J. B. Oakland, 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, being about to embark in 
the cultivation of the vine, is desirous of procuring the 
services of an individual practically acquainted with the 
management of vines and the manufacture of wines. A 
mtn of good habits, and who can be relied upon is 
wanted. Address as above. 

Correction. — In our notices of " Live Stock in Con- 
nectiaU," (page 349, last vol.) we spoke of a bull be- 
longing to Orren Thompson, Esq., which we stated 
was called Sir Dick, We were mistaken in the name — 
it is Cerdick. He is registered in the fourth volume of 
the Herd-book, as follows : 

<< Cerdic, (5843,) red and white, calved March 21, 
1839 ; bred by Mr. Clark, Hellaby, late the property of 
Mr. J. Knowles, Attercliffe, near Sheffield, and is now 
in America; got by Cerdic (1802) d. Rosamond, by 
Topper, (2768) g. d. Miss Hutton, by Protector, (1346) 
gr. g. d., by a bull of Mr. Colling's." 

On page 320, last vol., we mentioned East- Windsor, 
Ct., as having been the residence of Col. Jeremiah 
Wadsworth. It should have been Hartford instead of 
East- Windsor. 

DuTTON Potatoes. — ^Mi Street Dutton has left us a 
sample of potatoes with this name. He obtained them 
several years ago from a man by the name of Dutton 
near Philadelphia. They are white, smooth -skinned, 
medium sized potatoes, of excellent quality for the ta- 
*)le. Those left us, are a part of a lot for which Mr. 
J. has put in a claim for a premium from the State Ag. 
Society. 

Good Wheat Crop. — Edward T. Bellah, Esq., of 
<randywine Hundred, Delaware, harvested the past 

»ason, 35^^.^ bushels wheat from nine acres, being 39| 
^ushels.to the acre. " He manured the field in the spring, 
ilanteii com, cut off the com, sowed it in wheat and 
luked il in both ways among the corn roots, and gave 
♦ no other dressing except to sow 39 bushels bone dust 

ver one acre, which he did not think better than the 

St." 

H.T We have received a paper from Col. Alexander 
ktcDoNALD, president of the Barbour county (Ala.) 
i.g. Society, givmg an account of the exhibition of 
iiot, «"~»i«if;o»» — h««K #^-%ir pio»^ nt "Pm^"^* on th« 6**» 



of Nov. last. The exhibition seems to hare been gon* 
erally very satisfactory, and great interest ippeart to bs 
exerted for the improvement of all braaehes of hm-. 
bandry. It is mentioned that Col. McDonald MBt womm 
potatoes to the show which sold for ten cents a pleca. 
Col. McD. forwarded us a sample of his cotton, which 
so far as we can judge appears to be of very superior 
quality. 



NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 



ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the N. Y. S. Ag. Society will 
commence its sessions in the city of Albany on the 3d 
Wednesday (21st) of January, 1846, and eontintie two 
days. 

The meetings for business will be held at th« State 
Geological rooms, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. on 
Weilnestlay. 

A public meeting will be held at the Assembly Cham- 
ber of the Capitol on Wednesday evening, where there 
will be a public discussion of subjects interesting to Bgm 
riculturists. And on Thursday evening the annual ad- 
dress will be delivered by the President of the Society. 

Farmers and the public generally are invited to be 
present. L. Tuckeb, Rec. See*y. 



NEW- YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Executive Committee of the N. T. S. Ag. So- 
ciety, met at the Society's room in this city on the llth 
December. Present, Messrs. Walsh, Vail, Prentice^ 
M'lntyre, Hillhouse, and Tucker — Alex. Walsh, Esq., 
in the chair. 

A letter was read f^om the President, expressing his 
regret at his inability to attend the meeting, and re- 
commending the appointment of Committees on Essays, 
Field Crops, &c. 

The Rec. Secretary reported that he had as yet re- 
ceived but one Essay for premium — seven applications 
for the prizes on Farms — four, for those on Winter 
Wheat — two on Barley — <wo on Peas— one on Indian 
Corn— one on Flax — two on Mangold Wurtzel — two on 
Sugar Beets— on Carrots and table Potatoes, one each. 

The following Committees to award the prises, were 
then appointed : 

On Essays — Prof. E. Emmons, Prof. A. Dean, and 
Judge Van Bergen. 

On Farms — Hon. J. P. Beekman, Hon. Samuel 
Young, and Judge Cheever. 

On Wheat, Barley, Rye, and Oats — Gen. Thomas 
Farrington, J. B. Duane, Esq., and Gen. J. J. Viele. 

On Indian Corn, Corn Fodder and Broom Corn— 
Geo. Geddes, Hon. Gideon Hai-d, and Hon. J. B. Smith. 

On Root Crops — C. N. Bemcnt, O. F. Marshall and 
Elnathan Haxton. 

On Peas, Clover Seed, and Grass Seed— J. M. 
Sherwood, Wm. J. Com well and H. E. Meach. 

A communication from T. H. Hyatt, Esq., of Ro- 
chester, suggesting the propriety of offering a premium 
for plans of residences, was read, and referred to the 
committee hereafter to be appointed on the Prize List* 

Two communications from Dr. A. Doubled AY, of 
Binghamton, on the subject of the Smithsonian legacy^ 
were read, and referred to a committee consisting of 
the President, J. S. Wadsworth and Joel B. Nott, Esqn* 

The following communication was then read : 

B. P. JOUNSON, E«Q. 

President of the N. Y. 8. Ag. Society : 
Dear Sir — I beg leave to invite your attention, and 
that of the Executive Committee, to an article publish- 
ed in a paper called the American Agriculturist, printed 
in the city of New- York, for Nov. 1845, p. 362, in 
which I am charged with abusing the trust committed 
to me as Secretary of the Society, in the most corrupt 
manner. 

If these charges are true, the Society owes it to itself, 

to vindicate its character by removing me from tbm 

office I hold, and expelling me from its membership. 

If t^e clu><ises are fid"^ end my whole oovrse 
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Ihm MYwrte of that imputed to me> it Mems bat just that 
tt« 8o«ioty ahottld vindicate my eharaeter from the 
dmrge of a ^tiaing itt truits. 

I therefore respectfully ask that a committee may be 
appointed at your meeting on the 11th inst. to investi- 
gate my official eondoct as Secretary, and particularly 
ui relation to the charges thus publicly brought against 
ne. I ssk that the Committee may be appointed at this 
time, in order that they may have an opportunity to 
make their investigations, and be prepared to report at 
Um annual meeting of the Society in January. 

Bespeotfully yourst, Luther TucKXRf 

R$c. 84e'y N. Y, S. Ag. Society, 

In compliance with the request contained in the 
above, the following gentlemen were appointed a 

COMMITTXE TO INVESTIGATE THE CHAROES AGAINST 

TBE Rec. Secretary — ^Hon. Robert Denniston, Hon. 
John Savage and Mi^. E. Kirby. 



NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 



Bbbat ow Guano, by I. E. Teschemacher. Boston, 
A. D. Phelps, publisher. 

In this pamphlet Mr. T has given the results of anal- 
yses of the various kinds of guano, with accounts of its 
application to Indian com, grass land, grape-vines, trees, 
peas, beans, melons, potatoes, tumeps, strawberries, 
celery, cabbages, flowers, &c., &c., on all which plants 
it operated beneficially. Mr. T. is of the opinion that 
the introduction of gusno into this country would be an 
advantage. He has been led to this opinion from the 
Investigations he has made in regard to its composition, 
as well as from actual trials with it. 



History of Wyoming, in a Series of Letters, 
from Charles Miner, to his son, William Psnn 
Miner. Published by J. Crissy, Philadelphia. 

This is a work of 488 pages, with an appendix of 104 
fiages. Perhaps a more attractive subject than the His- 
tory of Wyoming, could not have been chosen. The 
tragic fate of that settlement is well known, and a charm 
has been thrown around the event by story and song, 
which gives to every thing connected therewith, a pe- 
culiar interest. The author has been indefatigable in 
oollecting matters relating to his work, and has embo- 
died many interesting and valuable (acts not heretofore 
made public. We think the book will prove exceed- 
ingly popular and find an extensive sale. 

Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains in the year 1842, and to Oeegon 
and North CAuroRNfA in the years 1843 — '44, by 
Capt. J. C. Fremont. 

We are indebted to D. Gold, Esq., Washington, for 
a copy of this document. We have not as yet had time 
to give it a full examination, though we have seen 
enough to know that its contents are interesting and 
Talnable. 

Kew-Oalbans Commercial Times. — This is an in- 
teresting and ably managed paper lately established in 
the Crescent city. It has an agricultural department, 
of which, we are pleased to see, our friend Thos. Af- 
IXECK, £^., of Washington, Miss., has the editorial 
charge. Mr. A. is a sensible and ready writer on all 
branches of agriculture and horticulture, and is not un- 
aeqoainted with the position he has assumed, having 
ioT some time edited in an able manner the Western 
Fisrmer and Grardener. We trust his connection with 
the Times will be pleasant to himself, as we have no 
doabt it will be beneficial to the public. 

Prairie Farmer. — This monthly agricultural peri- 
odical, published at Chicago^ Illinois, by John S. 
Wright, and edited by him in connexion with J. Am- 
brose Wight, is one of the most valuable among 
•or agricultural exchanges, and deserves, as we are 
happy to learn it receives, the liberal patronage of the 
Umin of the thrivinf section for which it is designed. 



CONDENSED COfVUESPONDENCE. 



CULTURE OP FOTATOBS 

We give the following from a letter from William 
M'CoY, Esq., of Franklin, Pendleton county, Va. We 
agree with him, in what he says as to the value of the 
patatoe as food for stock. Most farmers would think 
that he had little reason to complain of the product of 
his potato crop this season; and we shall be greatly 
obliged if Mr. M'Coy will gives us a particular account 
of the process of culture by which he has raised the 
unusually large crops he speaks of. « For the last three 
years preceding this,'' says Mr. M'Coy, «I have had 
great success in the cultivation of potatoes, which I 
have raised to some extent, for the purpose of wintering 
cows and calves; this year I only got at the average 
rate of 350 bushels to the acre. Formerly I never raised 
less than 800 bushel to the acre. It seems to me that 
this is by fas the most profitable crop that we can raise^ 
for the purpose of feeding stock, either cattle, hogs or 
sheep. We wash the potatoes, and then mash them with 
a maul, and with the addition of a little com meal, they 
are decidedly the best food that I have ever found for 
milk cows and calves. In fiict I believe that with pota- 
toes and com meal, I can fatten beef cattle as rapidly, 
and more economically than on any thing else, the 
authority of Boussingault to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Unfortunately the rot has this year made its ap- 
pearance among our potatoes. At least 10 per cent of 
mine were rotten when taken from the ground, and my 
neighbors complain of the same loss." 

Mr. M'Coy informs us that the past season has been 
one of great discouragement to the farmers in his 
vicinity. There was an almost total failure of the grass 
crop on account of the drouth — com and oats, not more 
than half a crop, and every thing else in proportion, 
except wheat, which was a tolerably fair crop as to 
quantity and first rate inequality. 



AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND PAPERS. 

We make the following extract from a private letter 
of a secretary of one of our County Ag. Societies ^-« 
« The society this year as heretofore, threw upon me 
the bunten of making out a list of premiums to be 
awarded at our annual fair, and I tacked on, whenever 
I could, a copy of the Cultivator or Genesee Farmer, 
so that a copy of the Cultivator or Genesee Farmer ac- 
companies every premium. This I did, believing that 
our Ag. Society cannot be sustained unless there is a more 
general diffusion of knowledge gathered from agricul- 
tural papers. I believe a political party might just as 
well undertake to keep its existence without political 
papers as an Ag. Society without the circulation of ag- 
ricultural papers. I intend during the coming winter 
to visit every town in the county, (if my professional 
employment will permit,) and represent to the farmers 
the necessity of sustaining the county society which has 
run pretty low, and hi so doing, I shall take the liberty 
to urge upon them the great benefits to be derived in 
taking the Cultivator." 



.... •• 



SUCCESSFUL DRAINING. 

Mr. MiLo Ingalsbee, of So. Hartford, N". Y., affer 
detailing many improvements in the system of husband- 
ry, which have been introduced in consequence of read- 
ing the Cultivator, in his vicinity, says — << I believe eve- 
ry one of your regular subscribers here, have done 
something at underdraining, with complete success. 
I will mention one piece of successful draining. A 
lot of five acres, had been mowed from time imme- 
morial, producing yearly from 1^ to 2 tons of inferior 
hay, and hard work at that, as the g^und had never 
been plowed; 35 rods of underdrain were made in the 
spring of 1842, at a cost of from eight to ten dollars. 
The field manured with twenty five loads per acre, and 
planted with potatoes; the crop proved about middling. 
In 1843, it was planted with the common twelve rowed 
com, and produced the greatest growth I ever saw, 
some of it growing to the height of ten feet. In 1844|, M 
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was sowed with oats, and the ocly objection to this crop 
was, that it was too large. In 1845 it was mowed, having 
been seeded down the year previous. How much hay 
was cut I do not know, but it was of the very bestquali- 
ky, and was apparently as large as could grow in any 
place; a seconif crop might have been cut, but as pastu- 
rage was rather short, a lot of calves were turned in, 
and they are to this day, standing examples of the bene* 
fits they received. I have not aimed at deflniteness in 
this account, but you will readily perceive the vast dif- 
ference between this worthless piece of land as it was, 
and as it now is." 



DRILUNO INDIAN CORN. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Alex. D. Couxteb, 
Herriottsville, Penn., to the Cultivator : — <' Last season 
I tried an experiment in planting com, by drilling it in 
rows three feet apart, two grains fifteen inches apart in 
the row. On three acres I raised 369 bushels of ears. 
After the com was about a foot in height, some of the 
old fashioned farmers prophecied a failure. They said 
it would end as many other visionary projects of * book 
farming,' and were very much astonished at the result." 



CURE FOR WOUNDS IN HORSES. 

While writing I will give you the following recipe 
t>r a preparation to cure wounds in horses. I have 
never seen it published, and if it is new to you, perhaps 
it may be of service : 

Take one gill of turpentine, two gills of whiskey, 
and one egg. Beat the egg well, and mix the three to- 
gether. It should be applied with a feather or swab 
twice a day. It keeps a wound healthy, and prevents 
its healing too rapidly. For its efficacy I can vouch. 

J. S. C. Trentony N. J. 

THE NEXT STATE FAIR. 

The following resolutions, passed at the late meeting 
of the Cayuga Co. Ag. Society, have been forwarded to 
us for publication, by £. W. Bateman, Esq., President 
of that society : 

Resolved, That the New-Tork State Agricultural So- 
ciety be requested to hold its next annual &ir at Auburn; 
and that the members of this society tender their ser- 
vices in making suitable preparations for the same. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit 
to said society the foregoing resolution, with the assu- 
rance that the farmers and citizens of Cayuga county 
will promply devote their energies to the procurement 
fbr said society of the comforts and conveniences requi- 
site on that occasion. 



how it differs from that variety. Until it is aioerfaliwd 
for a certainty that it is a seedling, we eaniiot Ihink M 
necessary to publish the figure. 



CIRCULATION OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 

A gentleman at Baldwinsville, who encloses us $10 
fbr 15 copies of our paper, sayv: — << The task of asking 
a neighbor to subscribe for the Cultivator, when $10 
will pay for 15 copies, is an easy one. Patriotism 
should cause us to do so, while so much of our national 
wealth and prosperity depends upon agriculture — the 
spirit of philanthropy should cause us to do so, as long 
as its genial effects are as visible as they are at present, 
and he who does much to enlarge the circulation of this 
useful document, must partake of the feelings of a bene- 
factor, for it scatters its benefits wherever it goes." 



SUPPOSED SEEDUN6 PEAR. 

We have received from John Morse, of Ca3ruga, a 
Ugnre and description of a pear called KeiUr^s VirgaUeu. 
The tree which proiluced it, supposed to be a seedling 
from the White Toyenne, (Virgalieu or St. Michael,) 
^ said to be growing in the garden of Dr. Keeler, at 
Seneca Falls. It is said to be of thrifty growth, with 
^« branches upright, young shoots yellowish gray or light 
t>rown.>* We deem it unnecessary to give the deserip- 
'ion of the fruit, as it seems to be copied almost verbatim 
from Mr. Downing's description of the Wliite Doyenne, 



CROPS, POTATO ROT, Ac. 

Mr. J. C. M'Lanahan, Bedford county. Pa., inforiH 
us that the summer crops in that county, were rerj 
light the last season. The wheat crop, however^ was 
remarkably heavy, and the weight of the berry extra* 
heavy, weighing fh>m 65 to 69 lbs. per bushel. Hit 
potatoes had no appearance of rot, when harvested, bat 
have since, as in this vicinity, commenced rotting. 

FEEDING POULTRY, &e. 

What do poultry of all kidns, when fattening, partle»r 
larly require? 

Arts. Three things are necessary to perfect saccea; 
first, meat, (fat pork or cracklings:) second, cliarcoaly 
broken very small; third, gravel and water. 

What are the best articles of food? 

Ans. Commeal wet with milk and mixed with char- 
coal; wheat screenings and fat pork, or f^-esh meat or 
cracklings. 

What is the best cure for the pip in chickens? 

Ans, A piece of fat pork as large as can be thmtt 
down the throat, is a simple and certain cure. 

The above is not theory but experience, which any 
man may easily make his own. W. B. H. 



CORTI.AND CO. AG. SOCIETY. 
Extract of a letter from J. 8. Leach, Esq., to tha 
editor of the Cultivator, dated Dec. 4: — "Our County 
Ag. Society met on the 4th inst. The meeting was 
large and spirited, and its proceedings characterised by 
great harmony. A resolution, moved by H. S. Randall, 
Esq., was adopted, recommending the introihiction of 
standard Agricultural periodicals, and other agricultural 
works, into our Common School Libraries. The f^- 
lowing ofiicers were unanimously elected for the ensuing 
year: — ^Henry S. Randall, Esq., of Cortlandville, Presi- 
dent — Thomas Harrop of Scott, Charles McKnight of 
Truxton, Squire Jones of Homer, and Hiram Hopkins of 
Cortlandville, Vice-Presidents — Amos Rice, Treasurer 
— James S. Leach, of Cortlandville, Sec. — Paris Baii>er 
of Homer, Cor. Sec— William F. Bartlet, Mar hall — 
Henry Stephens, David Mat' hews, Hamn^el Thompson, 
Andrew Dickson, O. M. Shcdd, Henry Brewer, Oren 
Brown, Martin Ssinders, and Morris Miller, Executive 
Committee." 

EFFECTS OF NEW-JERSEY MARL. 

Extract from a private letter from a subscriber, (W. 
B. H.,) in Philadelphia: — " In the part of New-Jersey 
where my son now is, nature has been extremely libe- 
ral in furnishing inexhaustible deposites of marl; and 
the effect produced upon sandy lands, is almost beyond 
belief. The finest com which I saw in Monmouth 
county, during the severe drouth of the past summer, 
was upon fields in the vicinity of New Egjryt, which 
ten years since, presented almost one unbroken surfhca 
of soil, so sandy that com would hardly grow four feet 
high, and would ear within six inches of the ground. 
Marl has been found in great abundance in all their 
creek banks, and freely used. The soil, which is in 
many places based on clay, has no doubt been stirred 
rather deeper than before, mixing the subsoil with the 
light soil above, thus greatly benefiting it, and adding 
much to its depth, and giving increased consistence and 
fertility." 

ROOT CULTURE. 

Extract from a letter from S. B. Burchakd, Esq., 
of Hamilton, Madison county, N. Y., to the Editor of 
the Cultivator: — *< I am a thorough convert to the root 
crop, especially the carrot. From the little experieuca 
I hare had, I am ftilly convinced that I can winter forCj 
cows on four acres of carrots, with one-fourth of tba 
hay, with the use of straw, which I used to throw ialo 
the ^m-y^rd* in better condition than temailjr, wMk 
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the ftill amount of hay and three buihels of g^rain to 
flftch cow. I think that green-sward is preferable to 
fiiUow land. Ist. The expense of tilling and keeping 
weeds firom ii\juriiig the plants, is much less, as, by 
plowing the sward deep, the weeds do not start% 2d. 
The sod will soon rot, and afibrd the proper nutriment 
for the plants. My present calculation is to plant four 
cret to bests and carrots the next season." 



KILLING RATS. 

Mr. Alxx. Leeds, of St. Joseph, Michig^, says: — 
** I ean give your correspondent O. E. J., Binghamton, 
OiM renMify for killing ratn, that I know from cxperi- 
eoce to be effective. Mix some unslacked lime with 
eom-meal, and place where the rats may acddetUaUy 
llDd it. They will soon become very thirsty, and ui>on 
drinking water the lime slacks and swells the rat like 
**aU iMitvr." In the Bahama Isles sponge is fried and 
placed in their way ; they eat, drink, swell, burst and 
die. If they die in their nests, or any concealett place, 
▼ast quantities of Cologne will be required. Lime and 
meal should be, of the first, one part, and meal two 
parts, well mixed together." 



THE MARKETS- 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 

By ihe Acadim, which arrived at BiMtoii on the 19th, we received 
Bnit'uih papers to the 4th Dec. American flour hait declined in the 
Briiivh marketH, and ilie effect of this inielliffence hu« been to de- 

KM prices full 50 cents per barrel in this c(»untr>'. At New*Vork| 
urdHy. 20lh, #6 per bbl. was demajided for Genesee — buyers only 
offennfr #5.75— noiKinff doing. American wool was still fmding ii!« 
w«y to English marfceU. hut some fault seems to be found with the 
■Minier in which it is put up. It is hoped that this drfect will be 
remedied, as this new article of trade may become of much imptirt- 
•Bce to this country. C(mi»n at Ijverpix)! continued on the decline 
Tfae Knglifth papers *ecm to regard the defirit* iicy of the ^Hiii-rrops 
as ieM» than is generally represt'nted, though it is admitted that the 
quality ii> quite inferior. Mtwt of the papers con!«Kier it pretty cer- 
Min thai a change in regard to the laws reguiafiiig the im|N>rtaiioii 
of corn, will take pliice at no very distant day. The damage to the 

Saaiu^nip by rot. is admitted lo be great, in most parts of liie king- 
>rii. but the paperit stale that many exnggerated accounts haiffe been 
promulgated 

We give the following from the 2V»6ifM« of Uie 19th, iji regard to 
priet- of provisions at New-Vork. Prices of grain were much 
•ITecu-d by the news brought by the Acadia, but as we have at thin 
date, ( Dec. 22.) no means of ascertaining particulars, we omit, for 
thill month, our usual list. 

PROVISIONS — Pork is heavy, and we hror of no trnn!«actions 
of importance. The quotations are nominally SlU.ST^aiglO.dO. 
■ml S I •') •17^313.54). We iKttice small sales Dutchess county at 
#1 4.25^7$ 14. 75. In Beef we hear of very little diMiig Good 
country brands are quoted at 85. 96aSB *.*.'> ; City at S5..'Miit<S. 
Salet iff) hbls. common couniry brands at $.>.(¥) and $7.94a9!^ (N). 
Prime Mess Beef for export i» worth 814.00. Beef Hnins are ^0.50 
«80.75. and keep active. Lard is quiet. We hear of no sales of 
importance. City s}«Oc. For cheese there is some inquiry, and 
prices have rather an improving tendency. Sales at 7J[C. for 
dbipment. Sales Butter at 14a19 c. for Western Dairy ; Ohio is 
ISbISJc. for good lots. Pickled Meats are nut very plenty, and dull. 
"We quote Smoked Hams lOallc; Siides 8c; Shoulders 7a7^c. ; 
Smoked Beef 7c. 

WOOIr— (Boston prices.) Dec. 97 

Prune or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb AOaiS cts. 

American full blood fleeces, 37/i40 '< 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, 34n.T5 ' < 

•* half blood do Sa-i.'O " 

" one-fourth blood and common SOaSl " 



FOR S/kLE. 

A GOOD gram Fasmj three miles from the village of Mexico 
(Oawego county, N Y.) 

It contains 100 Acres, about 90 being un<ler improvement, well 
watered : a thrifty young Orchard, and Buildings nearly new. 

Pnmi two to three htindred bushels of Wheat have been annually 
frown, and other kinds of grain amoouting to over 1000 bushels a 
jear 

The kind of aoil i^ highly adapted to clorer and plaster, and the 
roiation syttem of tillage. 

Terms, S20 per aore ; ooe-thhrd down ; the remainder mar run 
for eight or ten yean. B. E. BOWEN. 

Mexico. Oswsgo co , Nov. 18. 1845. 

TIB-UP CHAINS of different «ms, at the Agncnltnral Ware- 
ham^nthtn-rtn^ E. COMSTOCK 4k CO. 

Dm 1. 



HUSS£Y>S REAPING MACHINES. 

WILL l>e delivered in Baltimore, Md., and Auburn, N. Y.t a 
100 dollars. They will be made t^ the best materia ISf and 
will embrace all the late improvements Th*i public prints alMiund 
with its recommendations — all of which the reaper is warranted by 
the sub8cril)er to fulfil. 

Hussey^s Com and Cob Crusher, lately improved, is worranied by 
the subacrilter to excel on tiu»rougli trml, any in us«. Price from 
35 to 35 dollars. In ordering the above machines, please address th« 
subscriber in Baltimore. OBED IIUSSEY. 

Baltimore} Dec. 1— 4t* 

8EEDLINO APPLE.TREES FOR SALE, 

BY J. J. THOMAS} at his Nursery, Macedon, Wapie Co, N 
Y.} one year old, and from 5 lo 10 inches high, at $3 per thou-* 
sand No charge made for packing, for orders of 5000 nuch ; <v 
50 cts. per 1000 for less. Orders to be posl-pakl and accompanied 
with remittances. 
Oct. 1— n. 

TO SOUTHERN PLOW DEALERS. 

^I^HE subscriber having received the agency from a large and 
-1- well known inanufucturer, is. enabled to furnish Pluw Custiuga 
and plows of every description, usually «old in the Southern und West- 
em country, ai coiii^iderably lower prices tlian have heretofoi-e been 
offered in this market fi>r caali or approve<l paiier. Also, Ruggles, 
Nourse it Mason's celebrated Plows. Dealers and others are in- 
vited to call. Orders, by letter or otherwu>e, will l)e pnuiiptiy at- 
tended to. JA.S. PLANT, 
Dec. 1— It 6 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 

--■ __■ ... -■ _ 

GUANO. 

RECENTLY received direct from Ichaboe, per Sliaki^nre. The 
various experiemets made fnmi lhi:» cargo has proved its quali. 
ty equal, if not superior to any other Guuiio. Great care has been 
taken to put it in tight ciwks, that it may be kept any time wiihonl 
losing tlie ammonia. For mIu in lou to suit purchasers, by 

EDN\ D. K. COLLINS & Co., 
Dec. 1 — tf 56 South-street, New-Vork. 



VALUABLE WORKS, BY A. J. DOWNING, Esq. 

ITke Fryits and Fruit Trees qf America^ or the Culture, Pro. 
• pugiition and Management, m the Garden and Orchard, of 
Fruit Trees generally ; with descriptions of all the finest varieties of 
Fruit cultivated in this couniry. 1 thick vol. 13 rao. Fifth edition, 
with many engravings.— Sl'JO. Or a superior edition, in large 8 
vo., to mulch the author's <ither works. 92.50. 

'* At length we have the gratificati(m of announcing this long 
expected wttrk, and from a |)erUKal of it, we can say, that nothing 
compared with it on the subject of Pomoilogy has yet Iteen published 
in the United ."States. Thu« work wiil unquestionably now become 
the stuiuluni |X)moU»gicul work of this country ; for the great care 
bentowed on tlie different kinds, arranging and connecting num- 
herle.is Kynoiiyms, and giving accurate outlines and descriptions, 
will make it a safe guide.''— ./Imerioin AgrieuUuriu. 

3. A Treatise on Landuape Gardening ; adapted tti North Ameri- 
ca, with a view to the improvement of Country Residences. Com. 
prising liistorical notices, and general principles of the art ; direc- 
tions tor laying out ground.^, and arranging plantations ; description 
and cultivation of hardy trees; decorative accompaniments to the 
hoxxMi aiwl giouiuLs; formation of pieces of artificial water, flower- 
gardens, eir. ; Willi r^iuHiks on Rural Architecture. New edition, 
with large additions and improveineni!*, and many new and beauti- 
ful illustrations 1 large vol 8 vo. S3. 50. 

Tlii* volume, the first American Treatise on this anbtject, will at 
once take the rank of Tmt standard work -*—5ttfi man's JournaL 

" Downing's landscape Gardening is a masterly work of the kind 
— more especially eonsidering that the art is yet in its infancy in 
America"— LoimIom's Gardiur's Magaziiu. 

3. Designs/or Cottage Residences, adapted to North Amenca, in- 
cluding Rlevationx and Plans of the Buildings, and Designs for Lay- 
ing out Grounds. By A. J. Downhig, Esq. 1 vol. 8 vo., with very 
ueat illustrations. Second edition, revised t2.00. 

A second edition of "Cottage Residences" is just published aa 
Part 1 ; and it is announced by the author that Part II., which is in 
rrcparniion, will contain hints aitd designs for the interiors and ftir- 
niture of cottages, as well as additional designs for farm buildings. 

4. Gardening for Ladies; and Companion to the Flower-Gaiden. 
Being an alphabetical arrangement of all the ornamental plants 
usually grown in Gardens and shrubberies; with full directions for 
their culture. By Mrs. Loudon. First American, from the aecond 
liondon edition. Revised and edited by A. J. Downing, Esq. 1 
thick vol 12 mo., with engravings representing the proceaaee of 
grafting, buoding, layering, &c , &c. $1.25 

" This is a frill and complete mannal of instruction nnon the sub- 
ject of which it treats. Being intended for those who have little or 
no previous knowledge of gardening, it presents, in ■ rery pr cci w 
and detailed manner, all that is necessary to be known upon it, and 
cannot fail to awaken a more general taste for these healtlifid an4 
pleasant purwuiu among the ladies of our coiinir>-'^ — N. Y 7Vtfr»«*is. 
Published and for sale by WILEY & PUTNAM, 

Nov. 1—31. 161 Broadway, N. v. 

POOT CUTTERS for cutting Potatoes, Rota Bagas, JtCi At 
1 IV eattle, at the Africnltural Wwrehonae, 9 Dean-fltreet 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

THE ondersigned is making additional important improvements 
to the genuine " Warren Improved Patent Two Horse Power 
and Threshert" for the spring trade, suggested by an experience of 
the last three years. 

The Drices will not be advanced berood what they have been 
heretofore, but the machines will be superior attd aeeomd to iiMi«t» 
«ny partieutar. 

Ratail prices— One Horse Power alone, #40.00 

" *• Thresher" 20.00 

Two " Power, " 60.00 

" " Thresher,** 25 00 

Four " Power, " 75.00 

" " Thresher," 30.00 

Also for sale " Trimble's*' best Two Horse Power, .... 60.00 

" Four " " .... 85.00 

Endless Chain One and Two Horse Power, $86 and #100 

Superior Two Horse Spike Threshers, 25 and 30 

" Four '» ^* " 35 

The " Warren " (beater) Thresher is celebrated for its simplicity 
vid safety in use ; also that it is not liable to get out of order, will 
4ave the straw whole and unbroken, and at tne same time, thresh 
'^an and rapidly. 

The operation of the Spike Thresher, is generally known — ^those 
tiaffo and soM by the undersigned nre warranted superior. All or- 
*'"% coming to the subscriber will be promptly attended to. 

J. PLANT, 5 Barting slip, N. Y. 
'an. 1— It 

GRANT S FANNING MILLS 

\AAY be had at die Albany Agricahural WarelMmM, 93 Daan- 
▼1 street This is a very simerior miU. For dMeripliaik and cut 
*^ CtUtlv-»'»' for ^**4ff, r«*^ **l^ 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
By Ezra IVkUmcih ^'» ^^ Ugkt'itrUt, BaUimon* 



THE proprietor of this establiabment is the sole .„ 
more and vicinity, (at the sale of the foUowing ntim and n 
ble improvements, vie : -i . . 

Whitman's improved Rail-way Horse-Power and Threshing 
chine, which threshes and cleaiM the grain at one operauoo. 

Prouty and Mears' Centre Draft Plow. 

" Hovey's Premium Straw Cutten 

I. T. Grant Jc Co.'s Premium Fan-Mill* 

Douglass' Premium Pumps, which are so constructed aa to pr«> 
vent freezing in the coldest of weather. 

Rogers' Nlill, Ibr cutting and grmdiag com stalks* 

Together with a general assortment of the latut and mostttfunofl 
ad agricultural implements, constantly on hand, and nuunijactia-ad 
to order. EZRA WHITMAN* 

Baltimore, Nov. 14, 1845. 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber (not having sufficient use for kin,) oflers Air 
sole his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, *' Princa Al- 
bert,'* . . 

He is five years old — a roaui of medium size -^^oiet in lenipor, 
and eusily managed. For a portrait and dcscriiHion of this bull, sea 
the August numl)erof the Cultivator, and for his pedigree see Iha 
British Herd Book, vol. iv., poge 382. His sire was the calebraicd 
bull, '• Sir Thomas Fairfax." 

If not previously sold, he will be will be offered for sale at tat 
next slww of tha New-York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subject may be addressed to the subscriber at 
Red Hook, Dutctiess couniy, N. Y., where the bull can be seen. 

Jan. 1, 1846.— If ROBERT DONALDSON. 

HAND POWER THRESHING MACHINES. 

THIS invention by the undersigned, has been perfected in iM 
coiistruciittn and fairly tested in perfurmRUce since the fir«i no- 
lice of it as given in the last September number of ** the Cultiva^ 
tor " 



»» 



It proves to be a very efficient and valuable machine, and evny 
way adapted to the wantu of small farmers. It is found to be capa- 
ble of thoroughly threshing from 3 to 5 bushels of wheat per hour, 
and of course, about double that quantity of oats. This result can 
be safely warranted. It is well calculated for the aoutliem mar- 
ket. 

Retail cash price of those now made is #35. Liberal discount la 
dealers. Orders made direct to JAS. PI^NT. No 6 Burling 
Slip, New. York City, the inventor and manufacturer, will be prumpc 
ly attended to. Jaii.l — IL 



THE CULTIVATOR FOR 1846. 

'■pHE new volume of •' The Cultivate," fbr 1846, commeneea 
i- on the first of January, and the Nos. will be promptly issued oa 
the first of each month as heretofore. In the importaiice, extent and 
variety of its contents — in the number of its contributors— in tW 
beauty and variety of its illustrations, as well as in the extent of ks 
(rirrulaiioii, this paper is without a rival in the agricultural press, at 
home or abroad. 

Terms— Single copies, $1.00 a year— Seven copies for $5.00— 
Fifteen copies for f 10. Any person disposed to aid in promotins 
the circulation of " The Cultivator," will receive sample numbers 
and prospectuses, on application, post paid. Address LUTIIKR 
TUCKER Editor Cultivator. Albany, N. Y. 

in?* Editors with whom we exchange, will confer a favor ^ 
publishing the above. 



THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 
VOL. VI. 1846. 

PUBIJSED monthly at Chicago, lU., bj Johh 8. Waioar 
and devoted to western agriculture, mechanics, and educalioK 
Containing 33 large octavo pages, besides a cover of 18 pages, on 
which advertisements, &c., are given. It is the best advrrtisnif 
sheet in the west. The matter being mo«tIy supplied by correqxNii- 
dents from all parts of the west, it will give more reliable informa- 
tion concerning thai region, than can be gleaned from any other 
source, and furnishes ftiller iiWructions concerning western htM- 
banidry than any other kindred publicaaion. Johh S. WaioHTi 
and J. Ambxcsb Wight, editors. 

Tsrtn*— $1 per annum— 6 copies for $5, 13 for $10. Postngt It 
cents per annum under 100 miles, 18 cents over 100. Subscription! 
received at this office for those to whom it is more convenient that 
to send by mail. AU cotn municatiotu mutt btpost'paid. 

ONION SEED.— 1000 lbs. of Blood Red Onion Seed. 
150 " Pure White " " 
000 " Yellow " *• 

all the growth of the present season and raised from selected roaii 
For sale at the Seed Store of the Hartford Co. Ag. So., by 
Hartfoid, CL, Oct. 10, 1845.— 3l E. W. BULL, Seednnan. 

*—- 

GARDENER WAHTED. 



A YOUNG MAN of good eharaater, who nm l nrt ta iirt i 
neiBt]ioroagfal7,iiiaybearoraBleaMaiid |M««» 
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bj all— eipccMlly IhOM whow minili have been ili- 
rccted (O the (atablishmeal of inttitutions for that pur- 
poas in thii couotr)'. Id out next we shall give Mr. 
BouroBO's deaoriptloQ of the cettbiated KeUoabprg 
tehool, at Hotwyl, id Switxerland. 



AORICULTDRAL INSTITUTE OF WURTBMBURU 



ariny Ihe nama of Hoheuhrini, 
WSrc vpropriAted to their preaenl uae in ISIT. Tlicv 
kad pMrioalr been 'i the poMenion of noleil faniMlpi. 
■Dd at one time, that of the Grand Duke Charlea. Rt>> - 
•1^ had planned and executed with no (mall mpaiurc 
Of laata, the diviakin of the giounda, and Ihe Iniliiuiion 
ef Agrioalton eommeacMl. Few eatalet eoulU Imvp 
bMa leleatod combining ao many aitrantaeei for [hr 
IMupoaMto which thii wai dealined. Seven hnmlreiJ 
lad eighty-dght BngliA acrei are apreail irregularly 
war a broad mound, and throogh a valley upon •mr 
aide, the whole length of irhich ii trsTcrsed by a itrt'am 
nacicDtly large for milling purpoMa. Near the inp 
of the moDod ataoi)* the caitle and connected buiMlii^", 
which, with the court-yardi, have a length of aiMpcn 
bondred, and a depth of Itve hondred and fortf leet. 
Tha Tariou* apartmonta of Ihii immenae eMabliili- 
bbM funtutt ■hondaBt roooi f>r Ihe mldence of the 
teoltf, pnpitaaad laboiera; alao rooma for Initruction, 
lit UMtminenlogieal, loologleal, model, and oihcr 
MlleetkMa — the honilng of atoeband graioa, fruit, and 
«<har •u'B proilnee-*lur the carrying forward thr Jif. 
fcrent kindi of manuCaelnre — wagom, plowi, machines 
It*,, wttk the ngar, alcohol, atarch, and vinegar product 
Om. Itt- dWaBce. &<m Btolgart la aboU alz aiiiei' 
aMdMtly M«(t0«4af.au (h* adiMtagw of aready. 



each bcirini: anothet name. Theee are again subdIvU 
ded and nambered. There being no hedgea, the limili 
arc fbmwa between monnmcDti at the opposite ex- 
tremea. The lota given to experiment!, contahi eact 
precisely one fourth of an acre, (Wnrtemburg;) and 
every fact relating to the development of each crop, e» 
peeially the amonnt of aeed, manure, and labor beatow 
eil, and each return, are noted. Beaidea these BeliH 
npon which almost every variety of crop ia grown, — If 
not In Ihe same year, iti auceeasire yean, — nuiwriea of 
^it and exotic tree*, orchanla, flower and kitchen gar- 
dena, paatnre landi, pleasure grounda, and In generm^ 
all the usual, anil even nnuaual Cealurea of the beat taram 

In Ihe cultivation and Improvement*, the implemeuA 
esteemed in the inatitulion Ihe best, are employed. Tb* 
atock consists of aheep, about 1,100; cattle, mostly cowc 
nearlylOO; breeding mares 10; beaides a number of 
working cattle and horaea. The sheep are Merino and 
Saxon — looking finely. They are under the control of 
one principal shepherd and several aaaislanls, each of 
whom has one or two liogs. The flocks are pastured 
in summer, but housed regularly at night through the 
whole year. Bach sheep ia nnmbereil by a system of 
ear-marking of great atmplicity, and its fleece is everf 
year weighed. The whole flock, at interralu of a isw 
weeka, ia weighed in a Fairbank's scales. 

- • - from Switzer- 



land. They 



B mid t 



have 



Hellene lei) 
though their appeanuu^e in the stall was altogether in- 
drflerent. They are slalleil through the year. I hav« 
already mentioned, if I remember right, that Ihe herd 
of cattle Is considered a* a manure manufoclory, and 
In Ihia light subserving as important, if not indeed a 

ily supplies of 

! Ihia alatement 



r world, we InmW 



I milk. I And it diOlcult t> 
made to me, though it is ol: 
{ I manure is gleaned with a ci 
,' rally (as yet) rich laniia of 
Bothing. 

The cow stable is a hall of more than a hundred feet 
In length, and at least twenty feet high. The coltte 
stand facing each other from opposite aides of a cul- 
, itone platform, about two and a half feet in elevation. 
; They are chained to a manger immediately attached lo 
i| the platform. Their fodder is spread before them, and 
I by no poaaibility cornea to Ihe floor of paved atonH. 
Ii Several cows, ateers, and yewlingheifera, were ftdeach 
apart from all the others, Ihe fodder being weighed be- 
fore, and the excess gathered up after eating, al«) 
weighed. These cattle are severally weigheit at cer- 
tain intervals, and in this manner the value of different 
kinds of fodder is oscerUined. The amount of milk 
from each cow is measured once a month. Indeed the 
whole system ia arranged with a great degree of leien- 
lifie porpoae. 

The breeding marea are good telectioua, I onderatand 
from the common atock anilEngliah croaaea. The foaK 
through the gencroiHy of the preaenl king, are derived 
pwtly tiom thorough AnAlan ataUiona, aad puDy boB 
valnabla BaUveftoek, The Halla for Um daw^ Ma 
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■bout fifteen feet square, in which the occupants re- 
main the early part of the day and night, untied. The 
eolts and fillies occupy larger pens where several are 
together. 

All the results of thedifierent schemes of experiment* 
ing, in growing roots, grains, ihiits, exotic woods, in 
the treatment of stock, and in the determination of the 
value of fcKlder, are published in a weekly agricultural 
paper, edited by one of the faculty. 

Among the productions of the botanical ganlens, ex- 
periment fields, and orchards, every kind of useful plant 
suited to the latitude are to be found. Their seeds and 
fhiit are most carefully, and with great attention to 
purity, preserved for sale. I noticed in the immense 
apartment devoted to keeping these in good order, and 
dry, seventy-two varieties of potatoes, — above fifty 
kinds of wheat — a great variety of oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, grass, clover, beets, parsnips, cabbages, 
9lc., — more than a hundred and filly kinds of apples, 
two hundred kinds of pears, and other fruits in propor- 
tion. Three hundred kinds of forest wood are grown 
in the exotic nursery, and more than a thousand difier- 
ent plants flourish in the botanical garden. The scions, 
roots, and seeds from these sources are sold throughout 
the kmgdom, and the income therefrom is not incon- 
siderable. 

The collections for study and illustration, embrace 
soils and manures — perhaps a hundred varieties, chiefly 
ftom different parts of Wurtemburg — botanical speci- 
mens, plants, seeds, and woods, — vastly extensive mine- 
rmlogical, geological, palaeontological collections, es- 
pecially rich in every thing illustratmg those depart- 
ments of natural history, from all parts of the kingdom — 
soological, embracing all the species existing in, or 
visiting Wurtemburg — anatomical, of cattle, horses, 
iheep, swine, dogs, cats, and fowls— of teeth for deter- 
mining age — of bones likely to become diseased— of 
hoofs with all models of shoes for sound and unsound 
limbs; of models of agricultural implements as a class, 
and agricultural architecture of which there arc about 
■even hundred specimens; and many other things not 
to be grouped or enumerated without occupying too 
much space. 

The mention of these can give no idea of the order, 
oompactness, and adaptation to their end, whjoh these 
collections possess. For example, the history of the 
silk work is showii with the aid of glass frames, con- 
taining the most elaborately prepared anatomical and 
physiological illustrations one can conceive. Much of 
it would require a microscope to see, but it is there. 
In the botanical collections, upon one side of the room 
stands a book-case. Upon taking a volume from the 
shelf, it proves to be a wooden box, overlaid with 
moss, so arranged as at a little distance to resemble an 
elegantly faney -bound book. Within, on one side is 
the plant, with its leaves and woo<l, with bark; on the 
other side its fruit, and cross and longitudinal sections 
of the wood. In the depression of the back, a little 
sealed cup of pollen, and a sheet of history of the plant. 
The library was the gift of a prince — at the same time a 
monument of German patience, science, and patronage. 

In addition to these is a collection of apparatus in 
natural philosophy and chemistr}-. The Technical labo- 
ratory contains the most improved apparatus for the 
manufacture of starch and alcohol from potatoes, sugar 
from beets, vinegar, beer, cider, and silk. It also in- 
cludes the work-shops, in which plows, wagons, and 
every variety of farm instruments are made, together 
with the duplicates of the model collection. 

The Faculty consists of a 

Director, who lectures upon the productions of the 
mimal kingdom, and, the general plan of agriculture 
pursued at Hohenheim; 

Professor of Agriculture; 

Prof, of Forest Science, who supervises the forest lands 
belonging to the estates. There is in this department 
iA Assistant; 

Prof, of Mathematics and Physios; 

Prof, of Chemistry and Natural History ; 

Prof, of Technology a^d Inr'nictor in the Tcchnieal 
>*»^»to*vs 



Teacher of Fiarriery ; 

Teacher of Field Labor^ plowing, hoeing, qiadfav 
&c; 

Teacher of Nursery and Orchard Culture} 

Teacher of Machine Drawing; 

Assistant to the Cashier^ book-keeper^ ke*| 

Gardener and Smiths. 

The course of instruction is upon the plan of a Ger- 
man university. The professor gives leetures which are 
attended as largely or as indifferently as the students 
please. Having decided at the commencement of a 
term, however, which lectures they will attend, these 
they are required to hear — and at the conclotion of the 
course, to sustain a rigid examination upon them, and 
the general subject upon which they treaty in order to 
secure their diploma. 

As there are ninety-four lectures, weekly^ in wioteTi 
and eighty-five in summer, it is obvious that less than a 
three years' course would be imperfect. CandiilateSy as 
the students are called, are admitted for less periode^ 
for a term, I think. Their qualifications at universi- 
ties, before entering, will naturally remter some of the 
courses unnecessar}'. Most of them have completed 
what would be considere<l a college course, with us, and 
many have completed an university course, previoue to 
entering. They must be eighteen years of age. The 
practical illustrations of the farm ami its appendage^ 
are witnesseil in the course of the year. Manual labor 
of no description is required, though instruction in the 
different kinds of handiwork, is practically received. 

The apparatus for making sugar from beets is put in 
operation once a year, at a fearful expense, to illustrate 
the art of winning this article of commerce. The 
starch manufacture, alcohol production and distillation, 
and vinegar manufacture, upon the principles of modem 
organic chemistry, are all conducted in their absolutely 
practical modes, that the candidates may be prepared as 
agents or as directors of large estates, or as fiu-mers 
themselves to carry them forward with profit. 

Tuition is 300 florins, or $120, yearly, for foreigners; 
for Wurtemburgers, 100 fl., or $40. In addition to this 
is a board-bill, amounting to about 18 cents daily, in 
some instances less. 

The above remarks apply almost exclusively to the 
theoretical school at Hohenheim. Besides this there is 
a practical — a work school, designed to make skillful 
day-laborers, rather than theoretically grounded far- 
mers- The pupils must be not less than seventeen 
years of age. Two hours of instruction daily, in the 
winter, and one in summer, are allowed to them, inde- 
pendent of their communication with the director of 
the work. The following is the course of instruction 
I in this school : — 

1st terra — Cattle-breeding, and cheese- manufacture. 

2tl— Sheep breeiling and horse-breeding, with atteiv- 
tion to wool. 

3d — Culture of soils. 

4th — General agriculture, swine-breeding, and fitfM 
book-keeping. 

5th — Special culture of plants. 

6th — Fruit, grafting, meadows, bees. 

The entire tuition is 100 fl., — 60 for the first year, 40 
for the second, and nothing for the third — $40 in all. 

The annual expenses of the institution for the year 
1S43, exclusive of appropriations for extra erections, or 
changes of much magnitude which have been proySded 
for by the government in all instances, thus far — are 

Annual salaries, fl.7,030 

Library, publication, and expenses of sci- 
entific excursions, 

Particular instruction in models, soils, 
plowing, sowing, &c., 

Appropriations to the several departments, 

Great variety of stationary and sundries, . . 

Director and assistants, 



860 



600 

725 

2,200 

6,365 



11.16,830 
Expense of the lower tehool, 1,912 

Total, 11.18,742 

Or, f7486.8e< 
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With iht exception of the extrtordinmiy expenditure 
ftyr new txtures, or renewals, or alteratiom» the pro- 
duce of the farm and the iBCome trom the aeademie de- 
partment equal the expenses of the Institution and the 
entire management of the estate. 

In explanation of the item <<seientiAc excursions," it 
should he stated that tours for study and obeervation, 
of greater or less length, are made by corps of the classes 
in the Taeations between the terms. To aid them a sheet 
has been published at Hohenheim, including a notice of 
«rery feature in agriculture, manufoctures, collections 
in natural history, localities of rocks and minerals, 
breweries, yintages, mills, &c.> Ice. The value of the 
sheet can easily be conceived. 

This system of excursions is a part, perhaps I may 
•ay, of continental or European education. Apprenti- 
ces, even> are required by law to travel a year before 
they can commence business in Germany. The students 
of the Polytechnic school of Paris, have travelled over 
repeatedly, I have been informed, the French king. 
skMn» 

An early observer of mankind describes his hero as 
ime who « had seen much of cities and of men." In 
Frsnce, oppportunities for observation seem to have 
lost none of their regard, to which according to this 
writer of antiquity they are entitled, among those who 
control more or less the e<lucation of Europe. 

Before me lies a book of 330 pag^ octavo, illustra- 
ted by a series of large plates, some twenty iu number, 
embracing a detailed description or Hohenheim, its 
buildings and grounds, and its system of instruction, in 
theory and practice, with a record of almost ever}' item 
of information to be desired concerning the institution. 
Beside it lie a pile of statutes, catalogues, farm plans, 
inventories, lecture schemes, &c., &c., all of which I 
could wish for the sake of those interested in grounding 
agricultural institutions in America, were translated into 
i^glish. 

From these, and what I have observed during two 
4ays, I have drawn the imperfect account as given ! 
above. I can but hope, general as it is, that it may be ' 
of service. 

I should not perhaps neglect mentioning that my 
notes in many particulars record the superior excellence 
of American implements and expedients when com- 
pared with the best I have seen here. An institution 
enjoying royal patronage, and furnished at the outset with 
a royal estate and ediflces, should in the course of tweny- 
-seven years, have evolved a system of agricultural edu- 
eation possessing many excellencies. This was the least 
that could have been expected . Not withstan<ling all the 
effort bestowed upon improvement, several features im- 
pressed me as imperfect; and yet it-is possible that my 
associations in the new world disqualify me in a mea- 
mre for forming an opinion as to what would be practi- 
cally the best for Germany. I will only add that 
the distribution of labor among the faculty, seemed to 
me to be susceptible of modification for the better. 
The Professor of Chemistrry, has botany, mineralogy, 
geology, and zoology, besides the duties of a practic- 
ing physician, (!) entrusted to him. Now if there be 
any one science pre-eminently at the foundation of ra- 
tional agriculture, it is chemistry; and in view of this, 
that the professor of this department should have his 
energies divided upon such a variety of difierent and 
distantly associated (in some respects certainly) branch- 
es of science, and his efficiency lessened, naturally, in 
proportion, impressed me as a great oversight. In the 
department of chemistry, not a single step towards 
settling the weighty problems for the £srmer is being 
taken. I say this with undiminished regard for the 
rare combination of industry, talent, and perseverance 
presiding over the chair of Chemistiy and Natural His- 
tory at Hohenheim. It is impossible that he should do 
Biore than he docs. 

In general, in the French and German institutions, 
one of the schemes of professional life, is to furnish £a- 
eilities for scientific advancement. The world is thus 
benefitted, and tliough .the q>here of instruction may 
thci«by be more limited, the knowledge imparted will 
^ |iroporti<maUy mora proiMind. ThiB Isatarsy to 



this moment characterising seareely an infetitntioa ta 
America, is not kept in view in the apportioning of 
duty among the departments of instruction at Hohen- 
heim. Were one to ask what has roused universal al- 
tention hi the last twenty years to the subject of direeW 
ing all processes of art by science, and in the last eiglH 
years of improving agriculture by drawing aid from 
the same source^ the answer would come from a few 
professional chairs, where men of capacity, industry^ 
and energy, have been provided with conveniences fbr 
prosecuting scientific research. 

Truly yours, E. N. Hoasroxo. 



CULTURE OF CARROTS AND ONIONS. 



Mr. Editor— Having had good success in raising 
carrots, onions, &c., I have had a desire to make my 
mode of raising such vegetables public, as it differs m 
some respects from the modes usually practiced in this 
country. But when I considered I was not well skilled 
in writing articles for publication, I was led to hesk. 
tate, until I reflected that language — the vehicle by 
which our ideas are communicated — may be compared 
to the carriage which conveys the produce of the far* 
mer to market; and when I remembered tnat it matteis 
little whether the carriage is constructed with two, 
three, four, or even five wheels; so long as the prodnos 
is easily, expeditiously, and safely conveyed, it g^ve ma 
some more confidence. And then again, I receiveil ad» 
ditional encouragement by some remarks of a corre»' 
pondent of the Albany Cultivator, who, after speaking 
of the reading of agricultural papers, says: — "This 
reading gives an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the practical experience of farmers. It is much 
to be desired that more of this class of farmers could 
be induced to give their views. There is too frequent- 
ly a reluctance to writing. This reluctance should be 
overcome. It is not expected that plain farmers should 
always frame sentences in the style of literary writer^ 
nor is this necessary — give us the /ac/s in an intelligible 
manner." And so I am encouraged to proceed. And 
to commence, I will state the amount of carrots and 
onions I obtained, and then some of the means used to 
obtain so large crops. But before proceeding, I wiU 
remark that I have no doubt that in several respects my 
mode of management may be improved upon. 

Of carrots, I had at the rate of twelve hundred nina 
and a half bushels to the acre, large measure, and of 
onions, six hundred and thirty bushels. 

The land on which thesecrops grew — ^being of a full 
middling quality as to richness — was plowed early in 
the spring, at a time when the ground was in a sufficient* 
ly dry* state to pulverize. It was then harrowed seve- 
ral times over. Then plowed a second time in such a 
manner as to have no treading of the team upon it. A 
row of boards to stand upon while sowing the seed, 
was laid down on one side of the ground about to ba 
sowed. With a common hay rake, six or seven feet in 
breadth was soon made sufficiently level to sow. A 
line fastened to two stakes was stretched to mark the 
place where the first row was to be sowed. Then with 
a common garden hoe, a place near one inch deep was 
made for the seeds. The onion seeds were then sowed 
very evenly and expeditiously with a contrivance which I 
will hereafter describe, and covered with the hoe. 
Then the line was moved fifteen inches to mark out tha 
place for the second row. The boards were then moved 
over the row that had been sowed, so that the second 
row could be dug out, sowed and covered as was the 
first. The line was then moved to mark the third row, 
and the boards were also moved over the second one, 
which was already sowed. In this manner I proceeded 
until the whole was finished, and the ground presented 
a beautiful level and mellow appearance, as if a light 
roller had passed over it, without having the appear- 

* A» there i« often too much moistnre in land to plow it eariy in 
the spring : and as carrots^ onions, and pauwiepa, need to be sowed 
eaiiy, it would doobtless, m many cases, be well to ridge the lani 
•plathefUl 
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anee of being trodden down, as is often the case where 
men walk upon the ground. The carrots were sowed 
in much the same manner as the onions, with the ex- 
ception that eighteen inches 8i>aee was allowed for the 
rows, instead of fifteen. A small quantity of plaster was 
sowed with the seeds. 

When the carrots and onions were up sufficiently high 
to hoe, I commenced at one end of the rows, and hoed 
in as far as I could conveniently reach. Two pieces of 
board, each near three feet long, and ten inches wide, 
were placed in two of the rows I had commencetl hoe- 
ing, and which I wished to finish. I then stept on to 
one of the pieces of board, and hoed on as far as I could 
conveniently reach ; then stept on to the other board 
in the adjoining row, and hoed an equal distance in that 
row. Then, with my hoc placed against a nail fastened 
near jne end of the board, I moved the board I had just 
loft, about two feet in advance; then stepped on to it, 
and moved the other board in like manner. Then hoed 
two feet ahead, moved my boards again, and so pro- 
ceeded on to the ends of the rows. This process, al- 
though not quite as expeditious as without boards, not 
only left the ground in a very mellow state, but many 
of the fine lumps were broken which by the common 
method of hoeing would not have been. The land pre- 
sented, after this process, the appearance of having had 
a roller passed over it, and I think it was better fitted 
to withstand a drouth than it would have been if left in 
a rough state. 

The onions were hoed three times; and at each time 
when the ground was in a sufficiently dry state to pul- 
verize. The carrots were hoed in much the same man- 
ner as the onions, and in addition the ground was 
loosened up between the rows with a dung fork just be- 
fore the tops became so large as to prevent such an ope- 
ration. The earth was not heaved up with the fork, 
as is commonly done in preparing be<ls for sowing, but 
it was barely loosened by running down the fork and 
giving it a pry. Some of your readers will perhaps 
think I am very particular in describing my mode of 
procedure, and to such, if any there are, I would say, 
it was by attending to the small matters as well as the 
large, that, under Providence, I was enabled to realize 
so large a result. 

The implement I have referred to for sowing the 
seeds, I will now emleavor to describe. The bottom 
of an old fashioned coffee pot was knocked out.* The 
pyramidal shaped top was soldered on fast. A hole ne^u* 
one third of an inch in diameter was made in the ex- 
treme end of the top for the seeds to run through. The 
whole was then inverteil, and a handle near two feet 
long was nailed to one side to hold it by when in use. 
ITie seeds about to be sowed were thoroughly mixed 
with sand that was dry and had been sifted to free it 
from lumps, small sticks, &c. On account of ils sim- 
plicity and cheapness; on account of the even and »ure 
manner in which it distributes the seeds, and on account 
of its being well adapte<l for sowing short n)ws as well 
as long ones, it is well calculated for extensive use. 

I will also describe a simple, cheap and useful instru- 
ment I used to dig my carrots and parsneps. It was 
made out of a piece of large sized wagon tire about 
fifteen inches in length. One end was shar})ened, and 
the other slit down near three and a half inches. The 
part on one side the slit was left straight to be inserted 
in the handle. The part on the other side was turned 
lown horizontally, to place the foot upon when the in- 
itrument was in use. With one of these implements, a 
man will dig, in a given time, one quarter more of pars- 
neps or carrots than he could with a common spade. 

Sandtakey Dec,, 1S45. S. S. O. 



long, into which fnime m tongue suitable for caoi or 
horses, as the ease may be, then borrow the forwBitf 
wheels fW>m your lumber wagon, and place them oh 
the long axle, and you have the << movements" Aniriied. 
Then take stone-boat plank of the usual form and bolC 
the hind ends fast to the under side of the short axle| 
pin a piece of scantling across the forward ends, into 
the center of which drive a strong iron staple and eo»> 
nect it by the swivel to the under side of the lOBff 
axle. The reason why the forward axletree is Icmgesty 
i is, to give room for the wheels in taming. The above 
I combines in a great measure the advantages of a cart 
and stone-boat, viz., ease of draft and facility of load- 
ing. 
J9bv. 8, 1845. 
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ezperhi^nts with nsw khids of wheat. 



DESCRIPTION OF A MOUNTED STONE-BOAT. 



Take a stick 3 by 4 inches, and 4 feet long, on 
ynich place a pair of strong wheels, 18 inches in di- 
ameter. Take another axle, 4 by six inches, 6 feet 



• By the by, I do p^niue coffee, as I deem it-vnless in sick- 

I >aOHI ^ad ***• ******V| llP'*'**! rf^ifilr. 



Editor of the CuLTivAToa — Perhaps it may not 
be uninteresting to you to hear a few particulars regard- 
ing some experiments which I have made in growing 
certain kinds of wheat, that have recently attracted so 
much notice in Europe, and more particularly in Eng- 
land. Among the most celebrated growers of wheat it 
Col. Le Couteur. This gentleman has particularly re^ 
commended three kinds, calle<l by him the BeUevne 
Talavera, the Jersey Dantzic, and the Downy White. 
Col. Le Couteur was kind enough to send to me in a 
letter, a small quantity of each of these sorts of wheal 
before I left England. I obtained also, in London, m 
small quantity of the Victoria Wheat, which Sir Robert 
Ker Porter introduced from Caraccas, in South America, 
and which was favorably spoken of by Humboldt. I 
likewise procured some of the Whittington White 
Wheat, brought originally from Switzerland. AH these 
I soweil in September, 1S43. The following winter de- 
stroyed all the plants of the Jersey Dantzic, and nearly 
all those of the Bellevue Talavera, and the Downy 
White. Those however, of the Victoria and Whitting* 
ton wheats survived the frosts of that inclement season. 
At har\est a few ears only of the Belle^-ue Talavera 
and the Downy White were obtained. The crop of the 
Victoria and Whittington wheats was pretty good, but 
each crop was rather late in coming to maturity, and 
each was therefore affected with the rust, and the grain 
was shnmk. 

The seed of each sort thus obtained was sown ii* Sep- 
tember, 1844. The wheat plants stood the winter very 
well; the Bellevue Talavera not appearing on this oc- 
i oasion to suffer to any percei)tible extent. At the hai- 
! vest of the present* year, the crop of Victoria wheat 
! was very good. The Whittinpton was not so good. 
The Bellevue Talavera yielded remarkably well; for 
although a very small quantity of seed was scattered 
thinly over a space three yarils by four, measuring 
twelve superficial square yards, yet the proiluct amount- 
ed to about three quarts, which was at the rate of near- 
ly thirty-eight bushels per acre. I may aikl that no 
manure was applied to the land, but it had been merely 
fallowed after a crop of oats; and on each side of i^ 
Mediterranean wheat p^ew, which might yield a pro- 
duct not exceeding twenty bushels per acre. The ber- 
ry of the Bellevue Talavera wheat is white and large, 
with a thin skin; its straw is sufficiently strong and not 
too long ; and it does not shell out when allowed to re- 
main uncut after it is flilly ripe; but in addition tothesi 
good qualities, it has the desirable property of ripening 
very early, — more early, indeed, than any other de- 
scription of wheat grown in this part of the United 
States. It is consequently less liable to be affected 
with rust. The Bellevue Talavera wheat, therefore^ 
is probably destined, when perfectly acclimated, ttk 
become a valuable acquisition to the farmer of thit 
country. Moreover, according to Col. Le Couteur^ 
experience, the Bellevue Talavera wheat will, utt^riM 
paribus, yield much more per acre than the best kindft 
of English wheat. Hence it willbe obvious that it If 
of primary importance for ftumers to make a jndleioMi 
■eleoUon Ib r^ard to the tofti of whtot whlflh tlMf 
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colUiatB, tVr'if Col. Le Couleiu^' lUlaDient I* to b« 
raeiloil npon, >iid th»ra ii not the remoleil ealiM to 
■Inubt hii veracity, •ome tortaof wheat will, iliiitily be- 
CBUHlhcr are natuTklly moreproiluclive, yield lueli in 
■Jilitloaal UBouDt of produce oi will more than re- 
muacnte the brmer for the labor of cuttl>ition. 

Fariej^ ScMM CMiOy, JV. T., Mw., 1145. 



'•UKB FSODUOBS VHS." 



LI prodnceil by ihe ilecompoaition of the 
ireci aao leavn of the foreM, crrvM u a manin for the 
pnMhKtHm of futnra fore*:i — or rUlier u id absorber of 
■Maontm for the benefit of futura ibtHU; and the ile- 
eoMpoadlon or KTanea, ojientea in the ntne way far 
the prodnetlon of future cropa of Kras. 

There i« no doubt thai wheal if lown on a «uilab)e 
•oil, and left unmulnteil, would nproiluce ilielf for 
•gvi; but my belief !■ it would ilefrenerate, and IhuB 
ftreally, the Krain wonld not be larger or heavier than 
that of chru. 

Wkeal iifoondai graM in Sicily, growing in the 
higtiway* bythe aldec of fencH; but it ii a alunled 
plant, and it* «eed« an uld not to be larger than (hoie 
of timothy. 

Cnltivation improrn mod planti, (the apple, the 
|>eaeh, aod the plum, far eicample,) and roott and ^lain 
«.oaR the rert. 

The graintrequire animal Tnanuret to 
pvTfection, and Ihry flouriah only about 
ol men, where they receive (he anrnionia prodnceil 
by the urine Ofnipn and of heaitla. U'tiexl, with no 
other manure than Ihe decooipiMilion of ilB ilem. ili 
leavM, and id ({frain, wnntd llnurinli, an 
fiuit, probably lo the amount «f a few bualit 
but thin would not answer Hie inirp-nFi of (he eultiva- 
lur. He muat have a lar^e crop of tine wheat, contain- 
■nKalanteqaaulllynrf-laiea. Thia he eannot obtain 
on Ihe 1>^I of aiiilii, without impaninK In Ihe plant al 
leaal dnnhlr [he <|uanlily of manure it would obtain 
tmta the atmuiiphere and fi-om Ihe dpcompoiition of 
Uie plant of the previuu* year, llie Iruil of grain except- 
ed. What then duel he dot 

By (allowing 
tarn* up the Kii] ai 
looaena it and rende 
were a (ponice, lo a 
nla from water and 
Ihiahe burle* wilhi 









mannre ha ia now preparing, which will coal not to 
e^iceetl Vi, he conBdenlly believe* he can nlaniira aa 
acre of wheat land lutBciently to produce a full crop of 
flmt rate wheal, anil he will not uy that by the aamrf 
manure, he cannot at all limes, and every year, prodoc* 
good cropa of wheal on the «une land. If K>, the dia* 
eorery may produce a new en in the agriculture of thfl 
United State*. The experiment* of the next nhMM 
will IMt tlie correetneai of hii theory. 

A Farmeii or To.vfeivs Cotrnrr. 
P. S. Hi* new manure will prove equally ralnabia' 
Ibr other grain cropa, grau, and roola, anil he bellevM 
alio fur cane, cutlon, anil tobacco. 



EXPEIilMENT WITH 8UANO. 



Mr. Editob — Let me occupy a ■malt apaea In jour 
paiier lo clvar up the ditllcultiet in which my articia 
upon the effecl of guano, in your November number, 
«peina to lie invDlveil. Your correapondenl. J. B. C, 
■a;* that il ia not aufllciently definite, and he requetfa 
the modu* oiwrandi of my usperimenii. I muK con- 
Icailolhclruth ofaomenrhia remarka, though 1 will 
noL allow thai my caar, and thai of the old laily fVHtaK 
a guide to good indigo, are altogether alike, for he aJT- 
mila (hat my eammunication fumiihed him a hint, 
when mrely. Hie old lady's recipe contained not even 
tiut. 

I did nol keep tnrmorandums of the caaet, as I had 
no intention of communicating them for publlcalion, 
and certainly should not have fell authorized in dolnf 
it, had nol the eOt'Cl been to astoniihing. Upon one 
experimeni 1 Miould liantly think of basing an opinion, 
ami neither u|Htn (wo ought much reliant:elo be plaeed. 
A variety of experiments, uniler different circumatan- 
ce*, can only give a aure lest of Our appljcatlona; still I 
lliink ray rxjicrimenta are entitled lo some considera- 
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pliealioD of water becomca loliibtc ai 

it, ami he kec|isil there by a lop dressing of gypsum^-and 

which ia coiatanlly absorbing more from rain water. 

Thia it the state of the land when il rrceives Ihe 
gntn. The plant ha* Ihe benefit of ihe ammonti be- 
fore it put* fiirlh its leavn, and by )t!i root* it deri\-e« 

ty. By lh1« process Ihe ciillti-alor, instead of obtaining 
a few grains ftnm one, otifains an hundred (drl. in qua- 
lity equal, and often siipprtor to th^il sown; ami here I 
apprehend i« the great benefit ileriveil from cultivation, 
anil the application of animal and other mannres. The 
cultivator carries off the grain, and so far rohs (he soil, 
anil ei-en if he should restore all Ihe resinf the plant, he 
mnil make up the ileRcieney by other manures. 'I 

Still ills nol to be denied, that the straw of wheal, if i 
applleil lightly as a top dressing, woold pron- a \-alua. I 
ble raannre tar wheat. That straw contains potash, ! 
Mula, lime, magnesia, alumina, silica, Mtphnrtc acid, 
pha«(4iorie acid, and chlorine, all of whiph ore necei. | 
aaryfiH-theprodoelionorihenew plani, and it wonld ■ 
beabsunllocontend thai it wtnild nol be beneflleil by 
ttaippHeatlmi. 

' tVttrfttm dobig- (hh, Iha writer kntnn It woalil prtrve 
" Bclliur-ud irlth Un aMof s. baml of 



or guano, I look five pounds, which wa* mixed with 
four parts earth, making, say Iwenly-flve pounds. Ia 
this state it remainerl one 'lay, or twenty-four hours, 
when 1 dug in abrut the riiH', which i« in a half gallon 
)K>(, p<Tha|is four or five table spoonsftil. I afterwards, 
in three or four weeks, applied a tea spoonful or so ol 
pure guano, being careful that it did not come in con- 
tact H'iih (he plant, which has a stem half an incli 
through, and i* two feel high. 

In the case of the vine, I dug about Ihe root* to tha 
ileplh of a foot, into which I scallered the mixture, 
covering up with iirdlnarj' earlh. The main stem of Ihli 
vine, is two inchosand a iialf through, and spreaili ita 
briinchcs each way flfleen or twenty feel. 

These applicalitins were maile Ihe latter part of 
April or fore part of May. I might add that during tbs 
warm, dry weather in summer, I threw about thia vlna 
a good many pail* of^waler, (t would like to say haw 
many, but unfortunately cant.) This wa* done more 
for the purpose of distributing the guano than with tnj 
other object, though I am under the i'mpression Ihvt 
such waterings are very good at any time, but more et- 
liecially if there has been a lack of rain, and T wanteil 
to see wlial elltcl these means togelher would hive. 
How far each contributed lo produce the result men- 
tioned, I leave to .1. R. C, and others inleresteil, to At' 
tcrminc. I shall, however, follow up my experiment! 
another year, being quite convinced that guano i* a 
most capital fertilizer, and well adapted lo the uses of 
a ganlpD or green -house. 
I hiipe the aliove explanation wilt satisfy your "defi- 
le " loving rurrespondenl, and enable him to get at 
Lc substance of the "hint." A. T. 

Brooklyn, Die. 35, \Mb. 



IiircETATioN or Stock. — The ship Independene* 
lately arrived al Roslon, brought fbur cow* and scvea 
Aeep eooaigneil to Hon. Dahirl Wkiste*, andtheM 
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FBESEHVATION OF WOODLAHSS, fto. 



Hi. TucKEE — There are two existing causes from 
which we of the northern and eastern states have reason 
at some future time^ to anticipate a scarcity of timber 
for fuel, fencing, and building purposes. One of these, 
ariles from the increasing demand which is constantly 
•rising from a variety of causes, and sweeping over 
our groves and mountains, until they, the latter at least, 
exhibit appearances but little more inviting than were 
Oiose of Sampson when shorn of his beautifbl locks, for 
like his, their strength and glory has departed, not 
to be sure, by the wily hand of a coquettish Delilah, 
but through the everlasting influence of a ready moniy 
getting propensity. What a strange doctrine that, 
which appears so universally prevalent, that whatever 
mn be turned to cash from the farm, must be so turned, 
without even risking an inquiry whether the farm is to 
be impoverished by the transaction or not ; and what is 
a §krm worth without a timber lot? Any one who has 
anj experience in farm management, can solve that ques- 
tion from continued experience. And yet, so very re- 
gardless are very many of the wants of their successors, 
with reganl to fuel and timber, that they will avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to sell their best trees <*in 
quantities to suit iwrchasers,'" « for cash,'' at any time 
and at all times, though by so doing they may diminish 
the real value of their farms at an irrecoverable rate. 

But there is another cause why we feel warranted in 
apprehending a deficiency in wood lots. This is im- 
plied in the Imown fact that vast amounts of woodlanils 
are now subject to a double tax. They must not only 
fiimish fuel for the fire and timber for the farm, and 
occasionally some of both for market, but they must 
also submit to heavy drafts for pasturage, so that no new 
rtioots are permitted to start and take the place of 
trees removed, and in consequence, grass comes in, and 
the remaining timber grows sickly, and in a short time 
begins to die, and then, the sooner the land is cleared 
the better. 

Now we hold that woodlands are profitable invest- 
ments, and will be as long as men build houses or 
fences, or so long as the increasing numbers of factories 
or steam engines are throwing off their heavy or con- 
tinual columns of smoke in every direction. And, if 
profitable, then they are worthy of protection and eco- 
nomical management. 

By protection we mean keeping out of them all kinds 
of stock, whether quadruped or biped, which is calcu- 
lated to keep down the growth of young stuff, and this 
will embrace cattle, sheep, and horses. By bipeds we 
mean certain vagrant animals, who, though they move 
on two feet instead of four, are nevertheless endowed 
with sensibilities but little above the brute creation, 
and seek no better livelihood than rambling over their 
neighbor's premises, and falling, pell-mell upon every 
ehestnut and walnut tree that comes within their reach, 
and disfiguring and frequently ruining their future 
growth by their lordly prowlings. The last class of 
these animals, as thousands will attest, are the most an- 
noying, for while good fences will secure horses, hogs, 
•heep, and cattle, neither good fences, good laws, good 
vorals, or good breeding, offer any impediment to 
them. 

We have adopted, for a few years past, a plan of ma- 
naging woodlands which so far commends itself so fa- 
vorably, that we are not only disposed to continue it, 
but present it to the notice and consideration of others. 
In the first place, we do not design to have a hoof 
enter upon the premises for any purpose except to draw 

Wr the fuel and timber for the current year. We have 

ione so since 1842, and the consequence is, a new 
growth has shot up most luxuriantly, where there was 

^one before, and which promises in a few years to form 

I beautiful woo<l-lot. 
Jn the next place, we cut clean as we go, a practice 

rhich possesses the following recommendations, viz: 

Commence on the part of the wood-lot most distant 

^m your dwelling, and clear what yon need for your 



or paths in that part of your premises no Airther, and 
they with the rest of the land will grow a new saiq;^ 
of timber, and thereby you will save the use of lanOi 
Next year commence on the further side ag^in^ and con- 
tinue doing so. Then, you will yearly be bringing jonr 
work nearer home, and the quantity of land occupied bf 
paths will be diminishing every year, until yoa gel 
over the whole ground. You will also get an eves 
growth of timber by so doing, an attainment that caa 
never be reached by the old process of taking a tree 
here and another there, to each of which yon mual 
have a (perhaps new) path, and in the fUl of which 
you will be almost certain to break down a quantity of 
young and thrifty timber, which will amoont almoflt Id 
clearing. 

Where any one goes into woodlands and selects treei 
for chopping, he leaves such as remain — and which are 
perhaps poorly fitted to stand the merciless blaata of 
winter, more exposed lo pelting winds and the severe 
influence of frost, which are often fatal in their effeela 
upon tall and thrifty trees left under their inflnence> 
while the young growth starting up under circumstan- 
ces to meet such exposure, becomes its own protector^ 
by preparing for itself trunk and branches befitting th* 
circumstances attending iU 

Now, I am very well aware, that after all that has 
been or can be said in favorof this mode of proceedings 
that many will be reatly to raise their hands in wonder 
and cry loudly against it. I know yery well that it 
looks bad to see a comer cleared out of a man-a wood- 
lot. It is a sight I would never wish to have sadden 
my eyes on any other consideration than that of seeing 
it grow up again. Then I know, the plea will come 
up, that it will take the timber that has not yet vege- 
tateil, so long to grow to a size fit for the axe. Not 
so long, by the by, where this auxle of operation ie 
pursued, taking value into consideration, aa when the 
old method is pursued, for the same number of cords of 
the same kinds of wood grown after our system, will 
be worth more than that grown in the half cleared 
woodlands of the old system, for it will be of a firmer, 
more compact grain, and of course possess a greater 
weight. But I have said enough. Those disposed will 
try the experiment for themselves, and to those wb» 
are not, ailditional words are useless. 

Yours truly, W. Bacojt. 

Richtn&nd, Mass,, Nov, 18, 1845. 



POSTS UPHEAVED BY THE FROST. 



We observe post fence in certain spots to rise up, 
nually more and more, until after a few years, swine 
can creep under ; and it often leans so much that propa 
become necessary to prevent it from falling. Now 
what is the cause of this upheaval? 

On examining, we find that these spots are wetter, and 
the ground more spongy than the other parts of the 
line. Well, what then? Why, in severely cold wea- 
ther, the wet surface freezes, fastening round the post a 
solid cake, under which is applied the great power of 
water, expanding into ice; and the fence is lifted 
up. The intensity of the frost, and the looseness— or 
wetness of the ground, will determine the amount of 
upheaval, which may be one or more inches of a win- 
ter. Perhaps indeed the post may fall back a little 
when it thaws; but it seldom if ever slides back to the 
bottom of the hole; and is sure to take a new start up- 
wards in the following winter. 

In these insurrectionary movements, several poatt 
are commonly concerned together; and the best way 
that I have found to reduce them, is to strike with L 
beetle only a few strokes at a time on the head of eacfay 
so that the fence shall not be racked by driying too 
far at once. When thoroughly driven back, the opera- 
tion may not need to be repeated in lest than two or 
three years. 

It would be the better and cheaper way however, to 
prevent all such rising^ in future by filling np the 
with toiid earth ; and thorovghly pownding or 
Oo^fk erery ■»ew layer of two ^ t^^ea ioeliet Im tUtlf 
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All wotty mucky, or »ponpy soil should be re- 
faetod. Nothing better than hard-pan can be obtained 
for thh purpose — at leant a mixture of gravel or small 
•tonei through the earth, it desirable. With these pre- 
cautionSy we should have no trouble even in rvcaltt for 
Che posts even there would stand in dry, firm, solid 
MTth. D. T. 

Cayag* tountv^ 12 mo.. 20., 184S. 



BBBEDINO- AND REARINO STOCK- 



In the breeding and rearing of domestic animals, 
tirere can be no doubt that the application of physiological 
principles would be protluctive of advantage. The 
■tore perfectly the farmer undentands the habits, or- 
f^lzation, and (hnctions of his animals, with the more 
certainty can he produce from them any tpeciftc results — 
th« better will he know how to keep his stock in health 
or to cure the diseases with which they may be attack- 
ed — and by becoming familiar with the plilosophy of 
the hereditary transmission of qualities, he will learn 
how to improve his flocks and herds so that they shall 
possess the characteristics which will best fit them for 
their destined uses. 

A late number of the Journal of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, contains a ** Prize E^say on Fat and Mu$- 
eU,'* by W. F. Kareeek, veterinary surgeon, fee, in 
whieh are some excellent observations, particularly ap- 
plicable to the breeding and rearing of neat cattle. In 
relation to the improvement of the fattening tenden- 
cies of the breed, it i« remarked that — 

<* By pursuing the system of breeding from fatted ani- 
mals or those having a great tendency to fatten, yWnc- 
tiim must react on BrganizatUm^ and at last those quali- 
ties become, not only increaseil, but fixed in the race. 
By function reacting on organization, i« meant — ^when 
an organ, as the lungs, for instance, becomes diminish- 
ed in conse<pienoe of not performing its natural func- 
tion, and the disposition to accumulate fat is thereby 
produce<l — the diminished structure H very likely to be 
reprothiced in the progeny of an animal so affected ; 
hence tfce reacHon; and if the same system be pursued, 
particularly in breeding from the nearest affinities, 
thia efTeet will be more speedily produced. It is in this 
manner that the greatest improvements have been made 
in ournati've breeds from time to time — in the Short- 
Horns and impro\'ed Long-Horns — in the improved 
Herefor.is and Devons. The hisiory of those breeds 
sufficiently proves this. The dam of Hubback, the sire 
of the [improved] Short-Homeii race, became so ftit that 
she soon ceased to breed, and her son, having the same 
tendency, was useful as a bull but a very short periotl. 
This was also the case with Bolingbroke and several of 
Mr. Collings' best bullii. The two cows of Mr. Tomp- 
kins, MottU and Pigton^ the originators of the improved 
Herefords, were selected in consequence of their extra- 
ordinary tendency to become fat; and the whole secret 
of Bakewell, as to the method which he pursued 
to establish the [improved] Long-Horned cattle and 
the New Leicester sheep lay here." 

«* There is, (continues Mr. K.,) a delicacy of form 
and a refinement of tone which characterize animals 
bred in this manner, and they acquire early maturity; 
tlieir bone and muscle are more quickly developed and 
are aoon ripe, because they sooner become old. In a 
wild state and without reference to the wants of man, 
w« should consider these qualities as a progress towanls 
deterioration; and so they are, since the animals sufTer 
by the change — ^but man gains an improvement. It 
will be riiown however, befbre we conclude, that by 
eanying this system of breetling too far in many instan- 
ces man has also become a very considerable loser." 

In regard to the external signs or points of early matu- 
ri<y> and a natural tendency to produce &t or muscle, 
tiM following excellent observations are g^ven : — 

^The first token which a grazier will make use of, 

isr the purpose of ascertaining the feeding properties 

: ■ «C«n cxy Is teebaieally tAs toad^— a criterion secomi to 

>filM^ faHaimh ai athiek, hard, iwyMdlag Mda indi- 



cates a bad feeder, and an unprofitable animal. A thin* 
papery-feeling hide, covered with thin hair indicates 
the very reverse of the former, as such an animal will 
speedily fiitten, but will not carry much muscle; at the 
same time it indicates a delicate constitution. Thia 
quality is produced in animals by great refinement in 
breeding, and espec'ally by breeding from animals near 
of blood; in doing so we should remember that we are 
deviating from the natural characters, in a point con- 
nected with hardiness of constitution. The perfeet 
touch in a feetling animal will be found with a thiok 
loose skin, fioating as it were on a layer of soft fiat, yield* 
ing to the least pressure, and springing back to the touch 
of the finger like a piece of thick chamois-leather. This 
token indicates hardiness of constitution and a capability 
of carr3ring plenty of muscle as well as a sufficiency of 
fat. The physiological history of these tokens is as 
follows: — The cutis, or true skin, is that portion of 
the external integuments from which leather is mann* 
factured; and is much more dense and elastic in some 
breeds than in others. Its external surface lies in coo- 
tact with a layer of cellular tissue which intervenes be- 
tween it and the muscle. This cellular tissue containa 
a larger or smaller amount of fat cells; and the mellow 
feel which is found in some animals arises from the re- 
siliency or springing back of the cellular tissue in 
which the fat is depositetl, on being touched. Where 
there is much < mellowness ' in a lean animal, it arises 
from the free circulation of the blood-vessels through 
the mesh- work; and where there is a hard feel, it arises 
from the cellular membrane participating in the hard- 
ness of the hide, and therefore being less capable of 
dilitation by the interstitial deposit. 

^ SmaUneas of bane n another indication of early ma- 
turity, since it must be evident that a breed of animala 
that will attain their full size of boae at an early afe, 
win be a much more profitable breed to the grazier 
than one of slower growth. 

« The size of the head of an ox afibrds another indi- 
cation of a capacity to carry fat in an eminent degree. 
When the head of the bull approaches to the narrow 
elongated form of the female, he will be extremely do- 
cile, but he will have lost much of his masculine cha- 
racter, and his stock will not carry much muscle. 

<< 7^ ears should be thin — coarse cars being a cer- 
tain sign of a coai'se breed. 

<< The horns should be fine — a coarse and thick horn 
being an indication of an ill-bred animal. Wherever 
there is a tendency in a breed to thick and coarse hideSy 
the horns are generally forme<l coarse and thick also. 

** A thin neck is another indication of a delicate breed* 
either in bulls or rams; a thick neck, on the contrary* 
indicating large muscles and a good constituti<«i. Pro* 
portion is another sign or token by which to judge of 
the disposition of animals to carry a fair proportion of 
muscle. There should always be a proportionate union 
of Un^ky depths and thickness; no matter what the 
weight or size of the animal may be, these properties 
are indispensable, if the breetler's object is to obtain the 
greatest weight of meat on the most valuable pqjpts. 

** The immense difference in the size of the difiereat 
breeds of cattle or horses is beyond our control. Al- 
though man has proiluccd wonders even in this respect. 
Generally speaking they assume a certain character, de- 
pendent on the food which they obtain — for where 
food is abundant they are found of a large size ; and 
where deficient, they are found of a diminutive breed. 
But this truth holds good only as regards the different 
races and not the individuals, for were we to breed the 
Shetlantl pony on the best I-.incoln pastures, it would 
take many hundre<l successive generations before his 
race would approximate to the size of the breeds that 
are natural to this district." 

In the rearitg department y Mr. Karkeck thinks « there 
is a great deal of mismanagement, even among our best 
breeders." He alludes to the practice of rearing ani- 
mals, bulls particularly, without exercise, confined to 
narrow limits and fed on stimulating food — a practice 
which he deprecates, as tending to weaken the consti- 
tution and muscular vigor of the race, — although it is 
admitted that k may promote the secretion of -Ikt* and la- 
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di^ early maturity. " But," h^ observes, *' however 
desirable these qualities may be, depend on it, there are 
otlierf of an opposite character which are also to be at- 
teoded to— these are weight of muscle, and the capa- 
bility of propagating their race — to produce all of 
which quite a different system must be adopted. There 
is ft certain amount of exercise which muscles require 
to encourage their pro})er development and growth, 
that never can possibly be obtained by a young animal 
confined in this manner. The degree of a' tivity m the 
nutrition of muscles depends in a great measure upon 
the use that is made of them ; and thus we find that any 
■et of muscles in continual employment undergoes a 
l^reat increase in size and vigor, whilst those that are 
disused lose their firmness and diminish in bulk. Cat- 
tle require not such exercise as would harden the mus- 
cular fibre, but just so much as would keep the animal 
La a healthy state and prevent those enormous accu- 
mulations of fiit which so frequently disfigure and so 
Materially injure our very best breeds of cattle." 

Mr. K. advises that — « During the first two years, as 
long as the weather will permit, the young bull should 
be allowed to range in the meadows [or pastures;] and 
when the autumn advances, and it becomes necessary to 
house him, we would recommend that the house or shed 
should be attached to a straw-yard, into which he may be 
oqcasionally turned during the mild days of winter." 

In relation to the rearing of store cattle, Mr. Kar- 
keck remarks that the same care is not required as has 
been recommended for breeding ones; <<but even in 
this ease," he says, « it may be worth the &rmer*s no- 
tice to be acquainted with the foct that nearly the 
whole of the fleshy part of an animal, which will 
afiford any profit tp him, is assimilated chiefly du- 
ring the period of its growth." Thus, he thinks, « it 
should be the object of the farmer to force his stock on, 
during the period of their growth with such kind of 
food as will produce the largest quantity of muscle at 
the least expense." 

In the commencement of this article, we spoke in 
terms of general approbation of Mr. Karkeck's essay; 
but on one or two points we are compelled to believe 
that practical observation conflicts with his views. It 
will be noticed that he speaks of small lungs as fa- 
voring the accumulation of fat — an idea which we 
think was first publicly put forth by Professor Play fair, 
in a lecture before the Council of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society in 1842. 

The importance of this subject justifies its being con- 
sidered at some length. The theory alluded to seems 
to be founded in the fact that carbon, which is one of 
the elements of fat, and without which fat cannot be 
formed, is disengaged from its combinations in the 
blood, and is thrown out of the system in the act of 
respiration; or to explain the process more in detail, 
the venous blood which comes back to the heart is load- 
ed with carbon, and this on being sent to the lungs by 
the heart's action, it there enters into combination with 
the oxygen of the air which is inhaled, and forms with 
it carbonic acid — the latter being expelled from the 
lung! in the act of expiration. 

fYom this, the idea seems to be entertained that if 
tl)e earbon of the blood is not consumed in respiration, 
it may remain in the system and be converted to fat, 
Jtc. In other wortls, the theory is, that the less the 
consumption of carbon by respiration, the greater will 
^(B the accumulation of fat from the food consumed, 
^rof. Playfair even went so far as to say in the lecture 
eferred to, that — »« if two pigs had the same quantity 
.f food, and one had lungs of double the size of the 
tther, that pig would only appropriate half as much of 
ts food in the form of lat." 

But in adopting the above theory, have all the im- 
•ortant functions of the lungs been duly considered? 
( is admitted by physiologists that venous blood is 
*harged with matter which renders it no longer capa- 
""^e of affording support to the system — it is in a degree 
.oisonous. Hence nature has provided a means of pu- 
ifying it, and restoring iu life-supporting properties. 
The lungs constitute the laboratory for performing this 
^MptfcatkMii- end U Ir ■■eapanabie th*t >n p-^opartlmi tp 



their development and free action, will be the perlto- 
tion of the process. Here the noxious portion of (bi^ 
blood is taken away and its place supplied by a Bi4>r. 
stance which qualifies the remainder to nouriah wu^ 
invigorate the system. 

Is it not certain also, that the full action of the Inngff 
and a free inhalation of oxygen are essential to the 
proper action of the digestive organs? The imperfect 
digestion of animals having weak lungs, indicates thie| 
and it is well known that animals in which fat has accu- 
mulated to such a degree that the lung^ are compressed, 
and their inflation prevented, are able to digest but a 
small quantity of food, and their increase in weight is 
likewise very small. 

It is proper lo remark that many distingnidied phy- 
siologists do not agree with Prof. Playfair in relation 
to the point under consideration. Dr. Cline says — " an 
animal with large Inng^ is capable of converting more 
fooil into nourishment, and has, therefore, a greater 
aptitude to &tten." With this Mr. Youatt also agreetr 
" On the soundness and capacity of the chest," (observee 
Mr. Y.,) « depend the size and power of the important 
organs it contains — the heart and the Inngs; and in 
proportion to their size, is the power of converting 
food into nourishment." In another place he remarks 
in reference to the ox — « the broad open breast implies 
both speed and strength, and aptitude to fatten. A nar- 
row chested animal can never be useful either for work 
or grazing." 

Mr. Read, a veterinary surgeon of high distinction, 
also dissents from the theory of Playfair. He saj'S:— 

" I do not agree with Dr. Lyon Playfair that the lungs 
must of necessity be small when an animal first begins 
to fatten; but as the fattening process goes on the in- 
ternal cavity of the chest becomes smaller, the action 
of the heart weaker, and the limgs diminish in size in 
a regular gradation, from various causes; first, from 
limited expansion; second, from absorption and by 
pressure of the surrounding parts; and lastly, from qui- 
etude never allowing their due inflation which the act 
of depasturation affords." 

In support of the supposition that animals with large 
lungs do not fatten well. Dr. Playfair mentions that 
horses have large lungs and are nearly destitute of iat. 
On this Mr. Read remarks: — 

<< I well know, and not speculatively, that horses, if 
fed on meal and potatoes, or tumeps, quickly and rapid- 
ly make fat." And he states further that on open- 
ing those which have died in consequence of having 
been put suddenly to work after being kept on this kind 
of focKl, he has <* found them loaded with fat." 

Another veterinarian, (Mr. Sparrow,) writes — <con 
the form and size of the chest depend the soundness, 
streng^, and health of the animal. A capacious cheat 
will afford room to well-ex|>anded lungs; and in pro- 
portion to their expansion will they convert a given 
quantity of blood into a vital arterial fluid, and contri- 
bute to the nourishment of the frame." 

For our own part we do not think the theory that 
animals which have naturally small lungs are most dis- 
posed to &tten, is sustained by practical observation. 
The external form, the roundness and capacity of chest, 
which those animals possess which are commonly most 
disposed to fatten, certainly indicates a corresponding 
internal structure or large vital organs; and indeed 
whenever we have had the opportunity of examining 
such animals internally, we have always found the lungs 
comi>aratively large unless when the animal has been 
fully fattened. We readily admit that those animals 
which at the time of being slaughtered, are found to 
have accumulated iat in an extraordinary degree, usually 
have small lungs, heart, &c. ; but we feel confident they 
become small during the process of fattening, ai« de* 
scribed in the quotation above made from Mr. Read. 

But even if it were demonstrated that small lungt are 
most conducive to the formation of fiat, it would by 
no means follow, tha. it would be wise for the firmer 
to breed cattle with this organization. The «*'**r*fll" 
must be capable of exertion — they must be able to pro- 
cure their food by grazing, often in Mifaafinna r^^iyimg 
cooaidArable mmiciBlfr ttieqgth,!^ ytiyitf . . Uity 
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hm required to draw the plow and perform other farm- 
lldion — and they mast possess a hardiness of constitu- 
tion that will adapt them to the climate in which they 
are placed. All will admit that for these purposes the 
blood phould be properly decarbonized, that it may re- 
ceive from the atmosphere a due portion of that life- 
giving principle which alone can insure the health of 
the system, or infuse into it power and energy to per- 
Ibrm strong muscular action — effects which can be pro- 
duced only with a full development, soundness, and 
healthy action of the organs of respiration. This point, 
upon which physiologists are agreed, is so abundantly 
supported by experience and observation as to render 
any further attempt at illustration unnecessary. 

That a tendency to fatten readily and to any desirable 
extent, is not incompatible with strength of constitu- 
tion and muscular vigor, is practically demonstrated in 
certain breeds of cattle — a striking example being fur- 
nished by the Kyloes, or West-Highland cattle of Scot- 
land. In hardiness and activity, these cattle, according 
to the accounts given of them, are scarcely surpassed by 
the buffaloes of our western prairies; yet it is the opin- 
ion of many whose experience well qualifies them to 
iudge, that their fattening. properties are not exceeded 
by any other race; and the superior quality of their 
beef, in the markets wherie it is known, is universally 
lulmitteil. We (lo not mean to say that these or any 
other animals, acquire fat to a great extent while in 
very active or laborious exercise ; but we refer to them as 
showing that a constitutional ability to perform or en- 
dure all that can reasonably be required of cattle, is not 
inconsistent with good fattening qualities. 

In a future number we propose to make some re- 
marks on the subject of breeding from near afUnities, or 
the " iA-aiuf-m " system as it is called, which has been 
referred to in the remarks we have quoted from Mr. 
Karkeck. 



THE DAIRY— BUTTER MAKINQ. 



Luther Tucker, Esq. — 1 enclose an extract from 
a report on butter, made to the R. I. Society for the 
Encouragement of Domestic Industry, tf you think it 
worth inserting in your valuable paper, let it appear as 
early as possible. The rock salt must go up this win- 
ter, to avoid the heavy canal tolls, and the small white 
oak keg^ must be contracted for soon. Half the winter-s 
butler used in Rhode Island comes from the slate of 
New-York, and its price is diminished from four to six 
cents a pound by the use of Salina salt. This is a heavy 
tax on the former. 

Butter made agreeably to the following directions 
■ells in the Providence market readily — in large 100 lb. 
kegs, at 25 cents per lb. If in the small kegs, of from 25 
lo 50 lbs., it brings from 25 to 27 cts. The same but- 
ter salted with New-York salt, would only be worth 
fkx>m 19 to 22 cents per lb., — and by the first of April 
ft wonld be bitter and rancid. Your salt is not preser- 
vative ; it wilt not answer for beef, pork, or Ash. Why 
should it be used for so delicate an article as butter. 
Its bitter taste, and its easy solution in damp air, are no 
ol^iections to its use for cheese. 

Stephen H. Smith. 
SmUh/Uld, (R, /.) Dec. 23, 1845. 



BUTTER MAKING. 

HiLn Apartments, &c. — The milk cellar should be 
deep, well ventilated, and dry; the bottom covered 
with stone flagging. Well rammed clay is preferable 
to bricks, as they will absorb milk, and other liquids 
that may fall upon them ; they cannot be cleansed, anti 
will soon contract mildew, the smell of which, like the 
odor of cheese, vegetables, fish, or foul air of any kind, 
will be imparled to the cream and butter. Over this 
cellar thoald stand the dairy room, with shelves to 
■ft milk upon in cool weather; the cellar to be useil 
dnring the extremes of heat and cold. The tempera- 
Jwe of the milk apartment, if jKMsibla, should never be 



above 65 deprees nor below 15 deprrees. Set-kettlef 
should not staml in the dairy-room: neither should 
churning, cheese-muking, or cleansing milk vessels be 
done there, but in a convenient room near by. 

Cream may be kept good much longer, if it be kept 
in a white-oak vesitol, with a tight cover, and a faucet 
j or tap near the bottom, (o draw otT the milk, when it 
I settles, before the ciisioma y daily stirring. The quali- 
ty of the butter is much improved by this management. 
If the milk be not drawn otf, and it be churned with the 
cream, the butter will be lonprer in coming, and it will 
show specks or sour curl, taste like cheese, and will 
soon become rancid. Gutter will come quickly, at all 
seasons of the year, if the cream be of a temperature of 
from 60 to 75 dejjrees; to this end, use hot water in 
winter, and ice in summer, but never add either to tho 
cream in or out of the churn. 

Salt. — Pure salt chrystalizcs into perfect cubes. AU 
other forms of chrystalization found in common sal^ 
arise from impurities; those of a needle shape in Liver- 
pool bag, or blown salt, indicates the presence of lime^ 
magnesia, he. Epsom and Glauber's salt are freqnentljr 
found in small quantities; in Ihe process of making salt 
they chrystalize last; when water is added, or on expo- 
sure to damp air, they dissolve first; hence washings 
salt purifies it. One great cause of the fiiilure in mak- 
ing good butter, may be traced to the use of imi)nre 
salt. 

Rock salt, and the large lumps of Turk's Island salt, 
washed, dried, and finely pulverized, arc preferable to 
all othei kinds, being highly preservative, and harden- 
ing the butter, so that it will be sooner ready to worlf 
over in warm weather. The Liveri)OOl bag or blownt 
salt, the Salina salt in small bags, from New- York, and 
the fine part of every kind of imported salt, contain x 
great portion of impurity; they are not preservative^ 
do not harden the butter, and give it a bitter taste. 

Less than one ounce of pure salt, is sufficient for 4 
pound of butter; (many put in half an ounce; in all 
cases leave out sugar and saltpetre.) 

In the manufacture of cheese, a preference is some- 
times given to Liverpool bag or blown salt. This salt 
contains salts of lime and magnesia, which attract 
moisture from the air, and have the desirable effect of 
softening the cheese; and the pungent, bitter taste 
which they impart to it, is an improvement in the esti- 
mation of some. 

General Remarks. — The cream should not rise 
more than 36 hours; it should be sweet when taken off 
and sweet when churned; yet there is a degree of ma- 
turity, to be acquired by keeping. The kegf , for pack- 
ing butter should be made of white oak, bilging in the 
form of casks, for the more perfect exclusion of air, and 
convenience of transportation. If the butter is not to 
be sent to a warm climate, or a foreign market, let the 
bilfdnf^ kegs have movable covers to accommodate in- 
spection; they should be soaked in a strong brine, made 
also of pure gait, in order that justice may be done io 
the purchaser, in tare; and to save the butter from bet 
ins spoiled, to the depth of one or two inches all round 
frv'>m its contact with dry wood. In case the wood is 
anything but white oak, there is danger of its giving a4 
unpleasant taste to the whole. For the convenience of 
families, the size should vary from 25 to 50 poumls. A 
large keg of butter is ex{)osed to the air for a long 
time while on broach in a small family; {he bottom in 
consequence becomes rancid. 

The consumer will cheerfully pay an extra price fot 
100 pounds of butter, packed in four kegs instead ot 
one. No salt should be put on the sides, bottom, ot 
between the layers. If the kegs are made with covers, 
put a cloth over the top and cover that with pure fine 
salt. Keep a cloth wet with strong brine, over the 
butter while the keg is filling, to exclude the air. The 
practice of washing butler is not approved of in Europe; 
it destroys its fragrance and sweetness by dissolving 
the sugar of milk, which, it is siid.is always present in 
goo<l butter. It is practiced in Holland, when the arti- 
cle is designed for exportation to Inilia; then the ope- 
ration is performed with cold, s'rong, limpid br<ne 
made of pure salt and pure water; water that has 11 m6 
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In it will not answer^ as the lime is readilj absorbed by 
the butter. 

To exclude the air more effectually during the pro- 
eflis of putting down, let a little melted sweet butter be 
run into the cavity, where the bottom head and staves 
come together, then after each layer is completed let 
the dairy woman pass her finger round so as to press the 
butter hard and close against the side. 



MR. MITCHELL'S LETTERS— NO XII 



▲GUI CULTURE AND VINEYARDS OF SWITZERLAND. 

Paris, Nov. 14, 1845. 

Luther Tucker, Esq. — My last spoke generally 
of the agriculture of Switzerland, from which it is im- 
possible for us to take many practical lessons, except 
indeed, this — the best lesson in the world, but which 
most are slow to learn — that however forbidding may 
be the circumstances of a man's lot, so far as exterior 
things are concerned, — industry' and prudence will in 
almost every instance secure him a livelihood. The 
Swiss peasant, some thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. with so little herbage for his winter's flock 
that he cuts it with a sickle, and carries it home in a 
blanket — with so little grain in his fielils, that he with 
his dame and their daughters pick the heads from the 
•talk, and carry it home in their aprons, (a sight I have 
often seen) — liable too, to have his little grain torn up 
by the mountain torrent, or his chalet and his all 
erushed by the avalanche, yet gathers his harvests con- 
tentedly, for they are sufficient — nor quarrels with na- 
ture — nor, fortunately, once dreams of those rich mea- 
dows in our western world, waving with luxuriant 
▼egetation, and har\'ested only by decay. 

Among other products of the country not unworthy 
of mention, if I may judge by the assiduity with which 
the crop was gathered, is the English walnut, as we 
call it, though it is I believe indigenous to Switzerland. 
The leaves and tresh shoots of the white ash are in ma- 
ay parts, carediUy collected and dried, to help out the 
stock of winter's fodder. A small wild apple is fre- 
quently met with in the lower mountains of the canton 
Vallais, of an exceedingly acrid taste. I could not 
learn that any use was made of it. One is astonished to see 
the gentleness of the flocks quartered in the mountains. 
In passing over the Col de Balmc from Martigny to 
Chaumony, I met with a nice flock of their long- 
wooled sheep in the forest. I offered my hand to invite 
Ihem to me. One by one they came up, crowding about 
me — some licking my hands, others smelling at my 
knap-sack, and it was with some difficulty that I could 
rid myself of their fiivors. I suppose it arises from 
their rarely seeing a person in those solitudes, and 
generally only the shepherd who comes \o bring them 
their weekly allowance of salt. I have spoken of the 
minute division of property into small parcels, and each 
one^s quiet possession of his own. It was very observa- 
ble at Chamounix, where after harvest, the cows are 
pastured over the valleys, and the cows of each one 
confined to their particular bit of herbage, by merely 
laying down slicks along the line of division. And so 
well instructed seemed the animals in the method, that 
they rarely took a nip outside these slight bounds. In 
juch event, however, some little urchin was sure to 
^tart up from the neighborhood with a switch, and en- 
"brce the rule. At the period of my visit, the inhabi- 
^uits were busy in harvesting their potato crops. The 
nethoil has been previously described. They were not 
*ree from disease, and nearly one-third were thrown 
*side at the gathering, the trouble precisoly similar to 
rhat I had observed i)revious to leaving America. The 
lad failure of the crop in Ireland, and its general fail- 
jre throughout Europe, will have received your notice 
before this will meet the eye of your readers. The 
•vil can hanlly be overrated, and its issues may prove 
nost disastrous. Such issues are not unfeared even in 
iwitzerland, where the potato in many districts is as 
nnch the chief aliment as in Ireland. Many a peasant-s 



{ and many are the regrets which I have heard expre«ed. 
in no unmeaning terms, at the calamitous event. Pro- 
jects upon projects here as with you have been propowd. 
and exploded, for staying or remetlying the evil. 

The country up the Rhone for many miles abora 
Lake Geneva, is exceedingly level and fertile— of eooiaa 
I speak only of the valley between the mountains. Tha 

! crops are almost as various as in New-England-— or- 
chanls abound, though the fruit is not superior; and 
the wild grass may be seen growing in the meadows to 
the height of 6 or 7 feet. It is useless except for lit- 
ter. Near the lake, and upon the edges of the hill^ 
the vine is cultivated with great success. So profitabla 
even is every little spot that faces the sun, that cliflQi ara 
thrown down, and rocks are covered with earth io give 
place for culture. Upon the northern shores of the 
lake the cultivation of the vine is almost exclusiva. 
The wine however is not held in high esteem, and tba 
enormous rents are due only to the abundance of pro- 
duct. The purple grape in all this region, is rarely 
seen, and in the canton of the Vallais it enjoys the patron- 
age of the government, having among other marks of 
distinction, a g^ard appointed to protect it from depre- 
dation, — to which I may add, its white neighbors are ex- 
posed at the hands of every passer by. I have previously 
spoken in unfavorable terms of the appearance of the Eu- 
ropean vineyards — an exception is to be made, however, 
and a ver>' full one, in favor of one at harvest time, loaded 
with rich purple clusters — than which there can be no 
richer sight in the whole vegetable world. The grapes 
are gathered by men, women, and children; for the 
most part gathered into funnel shaped tubs, carried upon 
the backs of the men. 

The methods of pressing are various — some resembling 
strongly our cider presses. I left Switzerland as I entered 
it, by way of Geneva, around which the country is culti- 

I vated in the best style, and not in a few instances under 
the direction of English landlords. Its hedges are like 
English hedges, and its roads like English roads. The 
tastes of its inhabitants have too a smack of rural ity. 
There are public walks shaded with the richest na- 
tive trees, or a public g^arden where the poorest may 
study botany better than in books. When shall wa 
have such things? When we are wiser surely; and 
when we are richer, surely — for we shall be richer for 
having them. (It is the steamer's last day, and I am 
hurried.) lYuly yours, D. G. Mitchell. 



POTATO FLOUH, 



Potatoes which are unsound may be converted into 
starch, and thus saved from total loss. In England and 
Ireland, where the ravages of the potato disease hava 
been seriously injurious, it has been attempted to pre- 
serve the valuable i-roperties of the root by extracting 
the farina of flour, by various processes. It is convert- 
ed into « British arrow root," which is nothing mora 
than starch in a nice form. The Farmer's Magazine 
gives the following as the most perfect process of ob- 
taining the flour: 

1. Thoroughly wash the potatoes. 

2. Peel away the skin without cutting off much. 

3. Grate the peeled potatoes finely into a pulp. 

4. Place the pulp on a hair sieve, pour water over it» 
stirring it about well, till the water ceases to |ns8 with 
a milky appearance. 

5. The pulp left on the sieve may be thrown away, 
[or given to animals] and the milky water set asitle to 
settle. 

6. When the particles of starch have all settletl, th# 
water should be poured off, and fresh water added ; lIm 
whole stirred up afresh and alloweil to settle again. 

7. These washings may be repeateil four or five timaa^ 
when the starch will have assumeil the character of 
arrow -root, and will have become white as inuw^ 
whilst the water will now be perfectly clear. 

8. The pepared flour must be thorougi:Iy dried ami 
may be kept for any length of time in jars or easka. 

'^m firuir A* f«««Mk «naT ^ *rl^* ^^ haim^ '\>raad oi 
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a eloih and laid on a board in the mn, or it may be 
dried in thallow vessels in a warm room; or it may be 
dried In stoves or ovens. Prepared in the manner de- 
•cribed, the flour may not only be used as starch, but 
may be used with wheat flour for making bread, pud- 
dings, &c. It is also used as arrow root, and is a deli- 
cate Ibod for weak digestions, for children, and for the 
sick. 



MR NORTON'S LETTERS.-NO. XX 



ENGLISH FARMING. 

Laboratory of Ag. Chemi«u-y Association, ) 
Kdinhurgh, Nov. 27, 1845. J 

I«. LucKER, Esq. — During the earlier part of tliis 
month, [ spent nearly a week, in company with two 
Other pupils of Prof. Johnston, in travelling across the 
northern part of Northumberland and Cumberland, from 
North Shields to Carlisle. 

In giving a brief sketch of our progress, I shall only 
have space to mention those things that more especially 
interesied us. Between North Shields and Newcastle, 
the country seems tolerably fertile, but wet in many 
places. Some of the ^u'ms bore evidence of skillful ma- 
nagement. On the south bank of the Tyne, I was sur- 
prised to find that none even of the neighboring far- 
mers seemed to make use of any of the kinds of refuse 
from the extensive Jarrow chemical works. Immense 
quantities of impure sulphate of lime, (gypsum.) form- 
ed in the carbonate of soda process, are thrown away. 
Pure gypsum is so cheap that this substance would not 
pay for transportation to any distance; but those who 
iivo :iear might surely avail themselves of it. 

Hexham was our first stO])ping place after leaving 
Newcosile. I have spoken of the l^ne up to this place. 
in a former letter. We drove the same day 7 or 8 
miles from Hexham up the banks of the North Tyne. 
We here saw some farming that, so far as our experi- 
ence went, we unanimously decided to be superior to 
anything in Durham. I suspect that the Tyne side 
farmers owe much of this superiority to natural advan- 
tages. The soil is not so stifi* as that of Durham, and 
generally lies so as to ensure in a great degree natural 
draining. Some of the fields of tumeps were particuhirly 
fine, and from the appearance of the stubble we judged 
that the grain crops had also been very good; though 
the quality was somewhat injured by a long continu- 
ance of wet weather. 

High up the North Tyne, we came into a wilder 
eountr}', and visited the farm of Mr. Ridley, called 
Piirk l:>id. He is chiefly a s'.ock farmer, and keeps his 
herds during the summer among the hills and on the 
Boors, bringing them down during the winter. Few 
of them had come home at the time of our visit, not 
more than twenty. His stock is nearly ail Dtirham, and 
I was suri^rised by the size and beauty of some of these 
animals, which had been always kept on poor, bleak 
moors, without shelter. Though of course, inferior 
to what they would have been if kept up and fed highly, 
they were still large of their age, and promised to at- 
tain a very good weight, showing that the full-blooded 
Durhams can rmticA it if necessary. Mr. R. is quite a 
pig fancier, and has a considerable variety of the most 
Approved breeds. We only had time to walk through 
one or two fiehls; these needed draining; the pastiu'es 
were mossy, and required top dressing in addition to 
the drain. We found the potato disease doing great in- 
jnry here as elsewhere, several persons estimating that 
about one-third of their crops were afiected. 

i'he next day after our return to Hexham, we were 
vpon the farm of Mr. Harbotile, and there found the 
disease worse tJian in any place we had visited. He 
himself told us that not one in a thousand was sound, 
nnd on examination of the heaps we did not find even 
one untouched. He has about 40 tons, and is now feed- 
In? his horses, pigs, and cattle upon them, with no bad 
■Acts. Tho best thing he could do, would be to convert 
0jca as he oaoAot toon iisod out into potato flour. It can 



be done at a small expense, and is infinitely prefierabla 
to wasting the time in vain attempts to preserve such 
a large quantity of infected tubers. 

On our way from Hexham to Carlisle, by railway, the 
greater part of the distance was over a high and some- 
what bleak country, except on the very borders of the 
streams, where were uniformly fine farms and larga 
crops. Some of tlie Swedish tumeps near Hexham, 
were quite remarkable. We saw in some places, but 
not many, piles of draining tiles, in this climate the in- 
dispensable preliminaries to anything like thorough im- 
provemonts. Another good sign was the presence of 
lime kilns wherever any limestone appeared at tha 
surface. Near Carlise, the appearance of the coimtry 
grea'ly improved, and we noticed some particularly 
good pasture fielils. 

After two or three days at Carlisle, we crossed tha 
country, 94 miles, to Edinburgh by coach. Some of 
the country on the banks of the Httrick and Tweed was 
very beautiful, ami showed evidence of good farmers. 
The day was one of the worst that even this climate 
can produce, cohl, windy, and foggy, with a pelting 
shower once in about half an hour. This may have had 
some influence'in our decision, at which we imanimously 
arrived, that the greater part of the country from Car* 
iMle to Edinburgh, was wet, and that the fitrming gene- 
rally was not such as should exist in Scotland. 

With the present letter I must close a series which 
has extended through a period of eighteen months. I 
am about to make a short tour upon the Continent for 
the purpose of seeing some of the most celebrated labo- 
ratories. My stay in each place will be brief, as I in- 
tend returning home early in the spring, and I shall 
therefore have no time for any writing but such as is 
absolutely necessarj'. Your columns have enabled ma 
as it were to keep up a commimication with my coun- 
try in general, in aildition to private correspondence. 
I should be quite satisfied to know that your readers 
have experienced half the pleasure in the perusal that I 
have in the writing of these letters. Hoping again ta 
be your contributor, in our own country, 

I am very truly yours, John P. Norton. 



KITCHEN OBEMISTRT.— No. I. 



VINEGAR. 

Principles. — If a solution of pure sug^ in water^ 
be carefully excluded from the air, it will remain per- 
fectly unaltered for any length of time. If the air hama 
access, it gradually becomes sour, but no alcohol it 
formed. But if some organic substance be introduced 
which is itself in a state of slow decomposition, tha 
particles of sugar partake of the same change, and alco- 
hol is the result. Yeast is specially active in inducing 
this kind of fermentation ; it is also effectetl by bloodt 
white of egg, glue, and flesh, if ihey have begun to pn- 
trify. But the most important substances in praetica^ 
are vegetable albumen and gluten, which exist in all 
fruits and seeds, difi*ering only in character in different 
plants. If the fruit remains entire and uninjured, tha 
air is excluded, and the gluten is unchanged; but if it 
be crushed or broken, air has access, oxygen is ab- 
sorbed, and the fermentation of the fruit commences by 
the combined action of its sugar and gluten. The ne- 
cessity for oxygen is only a. the commencement; after 
fermentation has begun, it proceeds through the whola 
mass, though the air be excluded. Yeast is nothing 
more than a mass of vegetable gluten (mixed indeed 
with other substances) after the slowly fermenting pro- 
cess has actually commenced. 

As a solution of sug^r is not converted into alcohol* 
without the addition of a third fermenting substance^ 
so a solution of alcohol is not converted into vinegaTf 
without such intervention. Cider in this country, malt 
liquors in England, and fermented grape -juice in wins 
countries, are used for making vinegar. All these coo- 
tain an abundance of organic matter, which induces fer- 
mentation; they absorb oxygen from the air, and giva 
off hydrogen in the fbrm of water. Hence, unlike .tlia 
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through Ibe whole process of making vlnegai 
muilDot ba largely oilmiltnl, leal il carry oirv<^>>.iii 
TOlAtllD parte eraenlial to uiecen. The muciUge and 
Olhsr organic mailer), after deeompoiilion is cffscled, 
Mltle to Iha bottom, in a gelatiaous uiaw, tenoed 

Fa*CTicE. — In Baglaad, fordomeafic purposes, yine- 
jar il prepareil on alarge scale, from B mixture ofbar- 
ley or malt with wafer, by keeping Ihc wash esposedja 
open veuela to the air, in roonii healed to a parlioular 
temperalure. The fermentation is promoleil by the ad- 
tlltioD of a small portion of acetic ociJ. 

Ad excellent mode also coniisls in exposing lo [he 
Air, one part of brown sugar by weight, with seven parte 
er, anJ a small quantity of yeast 
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weeks to (he action of the aiui'a rays. Fertnenta- 
lion is promoted and the quality iroprored by the ad- 
dition of grape leaves. 

An aciiuaintance ma<le excellent vinegar (tir home use, 
•1 follows: — A gallon of molasses and a barrel of cider 
were mixeil, and warmeil in a Urge kettle, afler which 
the mixture was put in a l)arrc], with a. few sheets of 
brown paper, anil kept in a warm place with the bung 
open, through which a slick was inserted tor stirrin" 
it, to break the scum and ailmil the air. The viiies-i' 
was itrawu as neeilcd, and the ileflciency supplied by 
occasional additions of ciilcr, which is in turn converted 
Into vinegar. 

All these moaei require several weeks at least. A 
great improvement in this respect has been made, on 
inirely scientiflo principles, by which gooil vinegar 

Cbe made in twenty-four lo thirty-six hours. A 
el is filled, eieepl a vacant pari al the bottom, with 
wood shavings. The top is closed by a jian, which fits 
Into it, the bottom of which is preforaled by a number 
bf small holes, anil through these short threads are 
passeii, to bring ilown the liquid more rapidly. The 
»havings, before using, are well steeped in vinegar, 
which of ilsclf strongly induces fermentation. Near 
the bottom of the barrel, its sides are perforated by a 
number of holes half an inch in diameter, for the 
admission of air, which passes up through the shavings, 
will escajies through several lubes, passing up through 
the pan and through the liquid in it. An alcoholic 
liquor, mixed with about a Ihoiisimdth part of yeast or 
honey, ii then poureil into the pan, anil it trickles down 
the oriBcCB by (he threads, spreaila over the shavings, 
nndthos has its surface very largely exposed to the air. 
Sefore pouring into the pan, il is hcatcil lo about To 
degrees, the rapid absorption of oxygen among the 
shavings tDon raises the temperalure lo lUU ilegreei; 
the heal causes a current upwards by the holes in the 
Inrrel, throogh the shavings, anil by the tubes in the 

C, by which (he supply of oxygen is kept up. The 
lid passes down, and escapes through a pipe at 
the bottom. The operation is rejieatcd, and after 
fassing through in this manner three or ftiur times, 
the liquid is converted into excellent vinegar; the 
Thole lime not exceeding twenly-fuur to thirty-six 



POTATO CULTUHE. 
Wnj.iMM R. LatTa, of Virginia, informs ua that 
he has trietl the plan of culling potatoes in the middle 
and planting the Iwo ends sapdrately. The roauil has 
JHen thai (lie sprout or "point" end ha« proiluced must, 
bul the " stem " end has given potatoes of the best size, 
■■nd farsuperiorlolhoseoflhe "point ''end for tableuae. 

4r. I., also stales that he has tried (he plan of Ihttuiing 
Jie tops of potatoes. His practice hail been In plant the 

argesl pmaloes withoat cutting, but noticing thai they 

jfoduceil a large proportion ofslalks or lops, he took a 
i«rt of a field of polaloe* and thinned altemale rows. 
Xbt number of stalks to the hill was from ten tu 
-— elve, and Ihey were tbinned to four and five. The 
...lect was to lessen the yield in the rows thai were 

hfonad, bul Iha polaloes were of better liaa end qua- 



WINTEH FOOD FOR DOMESTIC ANIMALS 



IM most parts of the northern statea,BT^ largepoi- 
tion of the year rciiuires (he feeding of dried or stored 
food (o ilomestic animals. Usually one half of the last 
month of autumn, the Ihree winter months and at 
least two of the spring months, must be passed without 
the aid of pasture, throughout (he more northern re- 
gions of our country, amounting to almost half oi tha 

lant ofatl qeslions in brmiog, — what are Ihe cheapest 
and best kinds of fi>od for the subsistence of ilomesiio 
animals Ihrough Ihis long and costly pericHlT 

The article which standi at the head of the list, a« be- 
ing (he most largely used as well as Ihe most important 

not only because the hay crop Isoften greaily diminished 
by drouth, but even when abunilant, a mixture of other 
substances contributes lo the health, comfort, and (brifl 
of Ihe animal. Greater cheapness, too, is alUincd by a 
portion of other kinds of food. An examinalion and 
comparison of these, hence becomea mailer of conside- 
rable importance. 

In addition to hay, may be mentioned, — as among 
(hose aubs(ancea which are ei(her in common use, or 
should be, — carrots, ru(a-bagas, straw, beets, potatoes 
and grain. The propriety of the use of these may be 
judged with tolerable correclneis, by taking their re- 
spective nutritive values, together with their cost in 
raising, and comparing them thus with hay- In the 
fallowing table we have taken ■ few of the more com- 
monly cultivated roots, and deduced their nutritive 
value from the actual eiperimenti of a considerable 
number of; dislinguished agriculturlsls, Ihe mean or 
average of Ihe residli Ihey arrived at being taken. Ilie 
figures indieale Ihe number of pounds of each, needed 
ID be equal to 100 lbs. of hay. 

Carrots, 276 

RuU-bagas, 300 

Mongol d-wonel, 317 

Potatoes, !»1 

Common lumeps, 494 

It will bo perceived that potatoes are the must nutri- 
tive, carrots next, then ruta-bagasand man gold -wurasU 
are nearly equal, while common turneps are far behind 
all Ihe rest. Then as lo the expense of raising. The 
same degree of fertility in soil will give about 250 busheli 
of potatoes, 500 of carrots, 600 of rula-bagas, and 7U0q1 
mangold -wuraeis. This is mere ealimale, bul is probably 
not far from the truth. ThecosI of seedand planting is 
greater for the potato than Ihe other cro)is, but the after 
culture rather less; on tlie whole, Ibe expense of raising 
an acre of each will be nearly equal. The cheapness of 
seed and ease of sowing are in favor of ruu-bagas, bid 
on cloildy soils this advantage la more Iban balanAd by 
danger from the tiirnep Hy. It is understood as a mat- 
ter of coarse that in these estiraales, Ihe best cullure is 
(o be given, — thai is, all llie route but Ihe potatoes are 
sown in drills, from two lo two and a half feel apart, 
not more, — that they are hoed as soon as they are op 
or before Iwo inches high, which not only greatly re- 
duces Ihe labor, but allows an early and vigoron 
growth; and that elean, well tilted, and fertile land i* 
selected for them, and not rich waste land loaded with 
the seeils of millions of weeds, which without the cost 
of much labor, gel the ascendancy, and cboke down the 
young crop. 

Taking all these circumstancei into account, il will 
be perceived that carrols, nila-bagaa, and inangold-wur- 
zels stand nearly on equal grounds as lo merits. Bnt 
the far greater avidity with which horses will eat car- 
rots, the excellent butler which results from their use 
when fed lo cows, and the little injury they receive 
(him froat, even when the crop or a part of il is left to 
winter in the ground where it grew, give this cmp 
mosi eminently Ihe prefereace. 

Kow for the cheapness of roots as cotnparad with 
hay. A ton of bay, according to the aiperiroents al- 
ready mentioned, ia equal to 6M0 pounds of oamtt. 
-hipj, ^ SQ a~'ai» to '*^ bubel would he 91 biMiMto 
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On« acre of earrots, then, or 500 tmabelfl would be eqcHd 
to 5i tons of bay. AcconUni^ to o«r own expertenae, 
•neb a crop may be easily ratted and barveited for flf- 
teen dollars, wbicb wouid plaee tbecarrotaaa adieaper 
food tban bay, if tbe hay were only tbree dollars a ton. 
But tbe snperiority of the oondition of bofseaand eattle, 
when fed freely on carrots with h^. It ma additional 
advantai^e. 

Straw, — Tbe following' shows the comparative mrtri- 
tive properties of straw, by indicating the nnmber of 
pounds needed to be equal to 100 lbs. of faigr. -But it 
must be observed that these results will vary greafly 
with the ripeness or freshness of -the straw, luid other 
eireumstanoes connected with it« growth or condition. 

New wheat straw, ZI2 

Oatstraw, 166 

Barleystimwy 176. 

Peestraw, 168 

Oknrer bay, M 

But as the quanti^ of straw is wholly dependant on 
the quantity of ^rain raised, and is in fact only a second' 
ary crop, the junovnt which each fanner posseases can 
only be controlled by economy in saving what he has, 
which catUe will eat freely, if mixed with hay and 
chopped, or alone, unohopped, if well aaltfld. Tot 
further hints on this point, see p. 381 of our last vol. 

There is another item of cheap and nutritious food in 
the shape of corn-stalks, sown for fodder. The value of 
eommon corn-stalks, raised for the grain, depends greatly 
•o tbe quality, and the amount which cattle can consume 
witbont refuse, depending on the size of the stalks, varie- 
ty of com, Uc. But when the com is sowed thickly for 
fodder alone, all is consumed, and a ton is probably 
fblly equal to a ton of hay. Five tons at leaat, (accord- 
ing to repeated trial of the writer,) may be raised as 
follows on an acre of respectable fertility, say rich 
enough for 500 bushels of ruta-bagas. Plow and har- 
row as usual ; fkirrow one way two and a half feet apart 
with one horse; strew three bushels of com to the acre 
jUong these furrows from a basket; croas-harrow to cover 
the com; pass the cultivator two or three times along 
the rows, but not hoe them; and mow with scythes, 
dry, and draw in. The whole expense, including inte- 
rest on land, need not be more than twelve dollars, — 
placing the cornstalks, which are more palatable for 
cows than any hay, at less than two and a half dollars a 
ton. There is no exaggeration about this, but is the 
result of repeated trial. 

An olitjection is made to the extensive use of roots. 
Mm account of the difficulty of keeping them and feeding 
them out through winter. But this objection must dis- 
appear at once if a good root -cellar ^ close at hand, is 
eonstmcted. The farmer must have a bam for his hay, 
and he must have a cellar for his roots; the latter need 
eost no more than the former. The objection, there- 
fore, should vanish. 

Another objection is, that animals do not like roots — 
will not eat them — or it is hard to learn them to eat. 
This difflculfy may be variously obviated. Cattle scarce- 
ly ever refuse any kind of roots. Horses and sheep re- 
ject them at first ; but perseverance, short allowance, or 
ehopping up fine and mixing with meal, and then gra- 
dually returning to a coarser chopping, and a diminish- 
ed quantity of meal, will usually do the work. We 
liave learned old horses, which totally refbsed ruta-ba- 
gas at first, to gnaw down whole ones with great avidi- 
ty, and a neighbor regularly wintered his store hog^ 
nainly upon them without cooking. 

The comparison of different kinds of grain, with hay, 
according to the before mentioned experiments, is as 
follows: — 

Com, 52 

Barley, 53 

Oats, 67 

Peas, 47 

Wheat, 46 

Eighteen bushels of com, will therefore be equal to 
one ton of hay; the farmer can Judge from prices whe- 
ther a Umb or gain would result fh>m a flree or scant use 
•f this grain. He can alao HHPly the same rule to other 
kinds of grain. 



On reviewinir these estimates, it will be perceived 
that tbe greateat loas wiiiah farmers usually sustain, is 
fktim ttte-ncgleet of the tnt culture of root crops, and 
of eon-etalks'for fodder. An abundance of roots at 
hand would enable the fermer to save one-half of the 
hay osoaliy-fed to otttloy— or one quarter of the whole 
coet of leediBi^ them. An equal aaving would result 
from the nae of eom<4talk fodder. Taking, then, these 
:two articles together, and not forgetting the inc.eas- 
-«d amount of hotter and milk and the improved con- 
dition of the animals, it b probable that one-half the 
expense of wintering cattle would be saved by an im- 
proved system; and perhaps equal advantages would re- 
sult in the Iteeping of sheep and horses. Making al- 
lowanee for diAonltieB in introducing such a system in 
poor -soils or:imiKVond>le localities, imd calling the gain 
only one quarter^ lyhat would -be the total gain in the 
etate orNew-Yorir aUmeT There are In the state, accord- 
in^to eenans, about 470,000 horses, l^WO filOO cattle, and 
b,000|0Q0she^; the total expense of wintering them 
cannot be less than twenty millions dollars, at a low es- 
timate; one quarter of this would be jKee niuiiontt saved 
every year, in one state. 

The saving which we have made ourselves, and 
which we have seen successfally practiced by others, 
satisfies us that these estimates are very moderate, and 
that this conclusion arrived at is not speculation, but 
positive and existing fiu:t. The great assistance which 
such a system would lend, to fertile and compact culture, 
instead of skimming and surface work, by increasing 
manure and fertility, should induce every enlightened 
agriculturist to labor assiduously for its general exten- 
sion. 

ADVIOB TO WESTERN EMIGRANTS. 



We have received from Andrew Stone, M. D., of 
Crown Point, Lake Co. la., an article undei this head. 
He thinks a great error is committed by emigrants in 
general, in not properly considering the difierenee in lo- 
calities in regard to heallhfulness. The « great rush," he 
says, is for rich land, almost regardless of other circum- 
stances. These rich lands lie mostly on the borders of 
streams, which, Dr. 8. says, are very frequently the most 
unfavorable to health. He remarks, very truly, that-^ 
« No one in a new country can be better capable of 
knowing where sickness mostly prevails, and what situ- 
ations are most likely to be healthy, than a long set- 
tled and experienced physician. For seven years,*' 
he continues, << I have labored assiduously in the pro- 
fession, in the west. Six years previous to the last, 
were spent on Spoon river immediately at its intersec- 
tion with the Illinois river in Illinois. From accurate 
observation and inquiry, I can vouch for the fact that 
nine-tenths of the cases of sickness I have known (fai- 
ring this time were confined to the borders of rivers 
and streams. And what is another important fajd to b« 
kept in consideration, is, that the sickness occurring 
on the streams is far more difficult to manage, and is 
much more fatal than the sickness which occurs on dry 
lands at a distance from streams." 

The cause of this. Dr. S. thinks, is the miasma from the 
decomposing vegetable matters of these alluvial soils, 
which, under the intense heat of the summer's sun, rises 
and fills the air — rendering it « almost a deadly poi- 
son." "Let me advise )*cu who are coming to the 
west," says Dr. 8., « to choocie a high, dry, and rolling 
piece of ground, at a considerable distance from streams; 
avoid also, ponds, and stagnant water of any description. 
You had better go a few miles further to haul your pro- 
duce to market, or raise a few b;ishels per acre leas, 
and enjoy health, than choose an unhealthy situation 
with the consequences I have n&med." He gives a 
melancholy picture of the sufferings the emigrants 
sometimes endure. He says—** In one family, 1 have 
seen nine persons sick at one time — one dead, and ano- 
ther dying. At the same time that this fatal sickness 
was prevailing on the river bottoms, there were fiuni- 
Ues living at the distance of half a mile, above tbe 
blui^ who had there for years eigoyed good healtfa.» 
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SHEFBEBCS DOS — FiS- la 



*oe,«. 



There ire (everal breeils or ilogi which mnj be 
to^neil to watch and drive sheep. We have seen at 
ImM three varieties which came IVom Enirland and 
Scotland, one or two from Germany, and a very larpe 
kind from Spain. Which of all these varietiei Buf- 
bn alluded lo as being in his upiniun the rout of "all 
the canine race," we have no means of ItnowinK; but 
the English sheep-iln^, with a ^ar|> pninied muiLiIe 
and long glnsay hair, has more tlie appearance Oft ]iure 
original aloek, than any we have met. Theabove Agure 
•eero* lo have been taken for a rough-haired t]ag, such 
■• we have in two or three inalBDces known brought 
from Germany. Mr. Bymler, the prin<;ipal of the Cer- 
man community at Zoar, Ohio, had >heep>dog<otaiimi- 
lar appearance, a few year* ago. 

Many sliepherd's dogs exhibit a wonderful ngacily 
In the performance of their task, and no animal can be 

ble instaaces which are recorded of liiejr half- reasoning 

There is a breed ofabeep-dogs in Spain, which is at 
e times as large as the common English sheep- 
are said to unite the intelligence and failbful- 
le latter with a courage and strength superior 
to the mastiff, or any other dog. We saw an imported 
dog of this breed, several years since, and we are cer- 
tain that we never saw any other dog whose size and 
totia indicated such amazing strength. Some of these 
dogs were imported into (his country, over thirty years 
•go, and in the third volume of the Memoirs of the 
Philailelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, we 
find a letter from P. Bauduy, of Delaware, describing 
the Bpanish dog Mattagnt, of which he was the owner. 
llie description is accompanied by a copper-plalc en- 
iraving, aud from the explanation given in connection 
vilh the plale, it appears that this dog at eighteen 
months old, meaiureil two feet and eight inches from 
the bottom of the fore fool lo the lop of the shoulder, anil 
hree feet and eleven inches Irom the nose to the en<1 
if the rumji. The breed is not only ferocious towards 
rolves, lo guard (he flock against which they are kept 
in Spain, bui their antipathies are equally as stroug lo- 
vatils other dogs which offer any injury lo the sheep. 
^T, Bauduy, in the tetter above mentioned, nates that 
lU dog was endowed with all the good qualities of 
if other 'logs, "possessing immense ilrength, great 
nildnes* 'n his usual deportment, though ferocious to- 
wards other dogE. I can say, without exaggeration, 
ihat at lua.ll iwcuty dogs hare been killed in my bam- 
'arU — on mv 'Tm b» h'"i ■* • • • Th« uh.n) 
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s said to range from 



ivisb while, an 

colors lo dunbmwn. We would advise the flock- 
■rs of our weslem slates, whose sheep are in dan- 
iiher from wolves or prowling dogs, to impart tba 
sh speep-ilog, as alfuriling the best possible ptv- 
in lo their flocks. We may give a col of Ihe fipa- 



MAPLE SUOAR 



The superiority of One white maple sugar, over On 
dark chocolate colored article often seen, and (he higher 
price, and readier sale il commands in market, render 
very desirable the hnowleilge of the cheapest and best 
mo<le of manufacture. Some '>r the best sugar, which 
has obtaineil the premiums of the State Agrienltural So- 
'ety, has been made white and pure by redlasolvii 



that whici 



subjec 



ing process, and again evaporating; and in making tfa« 
very best this process has been repeated, making it ne- 
cessary lo evaporate three limes, before the sugar hai 
become perfectl)- while. Some was exhibited at tba 
State Kair at Utioa, which, by Ihe use of Ihe itricteit 
cleanliness throughout, and evaporation in pans, waa m 



evaporating pi 

Uneofthel 

bclure of ma| 

and this must 



<rith a 



: repetition of tb« 



■It drawbacks on the general matm- 
gar, is the amount of fuel consumed) 
lurse be greatly augmented, wheM 
iwo or tnree evaliorallons have lo be employeil. Th« 
following method, which may not be generally knowB, 
obviates all ihii diSlcuKy, at the nme time Uia( it at> 
fords sugar equal in every respect (o (he whi(eat loaf- 
sugar of commerce. An individual, of very moderata 
means, well known to the writer, made over a hundraA 
pounds of the purest white. In one seamn. 

I'he tubs for collecting ihe sap are perfectly clean — 
and are scalded with lime-water before using. The tnb 
or reservoir in which Ihe unbailed sap is kept is Ireatml 
in the same way, and is kept constantly covered to ex- 
clude dust; if warm weather comes on during the sugar 
season, lime, equal In bulk (o a ben's egg for a hogshead 
ofsap, isput in this tub. The sap ta poured into It 
through a strainer, aiHl the stHcleal eleanlinesa ohaervad 
In every pajt of the operation. 

When boiled down suBlcleatly, the syrap itands nirtr 
"i^h' (n aBitle, " t- 0<ia — *«P"Uy ptuirad offtba tadi- 
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Buat, throaKh ■ •Irainer of fltmnel. The wittment 
radiMoIvai] Id mtvT and boiled again. The itnlnc. 
^np ii bollsd down till (hick ciioagh for chryiUlliiny. 
It n then put in tabi, till eold and bard ; holea with a 
^mlet ara thea bored in iba bottom, and when all Iha 
molanea ii thu* ilnineil aO, cotton or linen cloth* ot 
aoae thicknen are laid on the top of the nigar, and 
kepi wet oonatantlT. Ther thai keep up a eointaul 
and raEnlar aoppljr ot water to the mgar beneUb, grad- 
■allr aoaking; down through the ehryitaliied man, and 
diMOlving' what moUnei and other impurltlea remain, 
Which dtain offbelow, and iHTing the ragar perieelly 
pore and white. Sereral weeki are unudlj required 
Cor the eompletioa of (hia praeeaa, but the Ubat ia 
Ugfat. 



LASOa OROP^ 



Ha. TvcKEm. 



— Prom the proceeding* of the annual 
■nEiingui uu Oneida coimtj Ag. Society, with whicl- 
I haTe been fumiafaed by the Secretary, I gather the fol. 
lowing (totemenU of the product of (he (tortile and well- 
managed laudi In Oneida. Premiums were paid ai fol- 



On Winni 



IM pr«m. ta E. RiTenbnrg, Vernon,. . 
%l <• 8. H Church, « 

M " D. Skinner, Deer&eld, 



lit preio. to C. W. Eells, Kirkland, 
Xd " L. Wvner, VemOD, .. 
ad •' L. T. Hanhall « 



Truman Cniti*, Wenmoreland, . . 
I_ T. Manhall, Temon, . 



lit pre'mrtott'.'c'. Burritt, Parii, . . 
Id " H. B. BarUetl, " .. 

lltprem. toB. Dayton, Vernon. .. 
AI " H. B. Bullell, Pari*, . 



Flim. 



il MatloOD, V ienoa, . 



L. Wamet, Venion,. , 



63 27 

63 9 

96 36 



PnfiL 



36 43 
18 33 
24 60 



29 20 
3 87 



57 13 

64 60 
69 62 

M 28 

4<) l» 
68 22 

24 15 



Slztia premium i were awarded on orroti, to Wm. 
Wrigbt, Vernon, for 1198 buiheU per acre, and to 
•amoel Deninin, Flofd, for 800 buiheli per acre. The 
■Mimate* of value ia each caie, include* *lraw, Malka, 
fce., a* well a* grain. It will be leea that (he crop! 
arc enimaled at higher price* by tome of the applicant* 
than by other*, but mo*t oribem leem to be lair e*ti- 



When 



ncnceil the 



cip»! crop. 



lo ask you, Mr. Editor, to inaert the whole. I think ynu 
Will grant me thia favor, partly because I haie not! 
tronbled you much with my long eonmunicatioa* late- I 
ty, Int more especially on account of the Important po- 
rilioo of IheOneida county aoclety. Tliataociety repre- | 
Mnlinaarly ninety thouaand pereont, a great propoRhM I 



of whom are directly engaged in agrieultuTC, and from M 
central poeition, may have a good influence upon other 
•oeietie*. From a long aeqnaintaince with mMt of 11* 
member* I have entire eoofldence in it* aoeceaa. 

B. COMSTOCK. 
Albany Ag. V 




7LAN or A FLOWER aAJB])SII.'-FI|. 14. 



CVLTtvAToaa with limited means, who lay out md 
keep their own garden*, are often ai a loi* for a plan. 
The accompanying de*iga ii a simple one, and ia DOl 
bard to apply in practice, and has been round easy tv 
keep well cullivateil, as it admit* of hone culture tot 
all the real of (he garden. 

The entrance to the garden i* at B ; on the oppoaU* 
aide i< the lumnicr-hauie or arbor. A; between the** 
are the curved flower bed*. At e, c, are small om»- 
mental ahrubs, an the double flowering almond, the Ja- 
pan quince, the Tartarian honeysuckle, &c., and furtbor 
off, at if, if, are row* of gooseberries, currants, ot 
quincei; still further ofTare row* or fruit trees, at i, ^ 
Between tbeae row* are row* or drill* of vegetable^ 
itrewberriei, asparegua, &e., which may be kept clean 
by horae culture. 

This flower garden may be laid out by flrat drawing 
a line from A. lo B., through the intended center, and 
two other* at equal distance* on each side, and by oe- 
cuienal me*iuring at equal distances from the center 
line, the regularity of (he beds are preserved. The el- 
liplical bed,/, i* marked (he u*uiil way, by means of a 
cord tied together at the end*, and running round two 
peg* near its intended extremitie*, the scratching point 
being presied »gain*t the cord, while aiiding round and 
marking the circumference. A regular curve may ha 
given to the beds by setting in pegs at equal diMance^ 
each >uece**ive one varying a certain distance Trom Om 

"' The bed*, if plant«il 

I with herbaceoni perr»- 

nials, may be quickly 
cleared of weeit* and 
mellowed, I>y the nse«f 
the hoe and rake, with- 
out hand weeding. 

(flg. 15,) was made ae- 
conling to the ileilgsi 

n the an. 

rough snr- 

lacpa namisamely whit*' 
wisbdl, ten feet in dia- 
meter, and the wbol^ 

once gar* 
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ILLUSTRATED BT A GROUP OT MERINOS. 



The plate herewith given^ repreaents a froop of 
prize Merino sheep, belonging to Solomon W. Jew- 
BTT, of Weybritlge, Vermont. The figure in the fore- 
ground is that of the noted buck Fortune, which re- 
ceired the first prize and gold metlal of the American 
Institute at the exhibition in New- York city in October 
last. The other figures are those of ewes (with their 
lambs) which were among a lot of Ave that took the 
first premium at the exhibition of the Addison county 
Ag. Society, at Vergenaes last season, where there 
were more than one thou$and fine wooled ewes shown. 

The buildings in the back -ground represent Mr. Jew- 
•tt's residence, with some of his bams, &c. 

When in Vermont last season, we had the pleasure of 
examining Mr. Jewetft flock, including the fine ani- 
mals whose portraits are here given. He has upwards 
of seven hundred sheep, mostly descendants of the im- 
ported Merinos of Messrs. Humphrey, Jarvis, De Wolf, 
Cuif, and Cock, with some purchased of Wm. Davies, 
Esq., of Poughkeepsie. Fbritme was the produce of an 
ewe of the Cock stock, by ConmU, bred by Hon. Wm. 
Jarvis. [See Cultivator for 1844, p. 378, »79.] He is 
a large-bodied, short-legged sheep, carrying an enor- 
mous fleece, which, though n.>t the finest, is of good 
quality. He is seven years olil — was not sheared last 
season, but the six fleeces which have been taken from 
him averaged eleven and a half pounds, well washed. He 
has been used for two hundred ewes annually; and his 
progeny, which are widely scattered over the countr)-, 
have received numerous prizes, both of state and county 
agricultural societies, and are much esteemed for their 
hardy constitutions and heavy fleeces. 

The ewes are very handsome animals, bearing a large 
quantity of long, soft, strong wool. Mr. Jewctt certain- 
ly deserves credit for the spirit he has shown in pur- 
chasing at liberal prices many of the best Merinos in 
the country; having in this manner formed a breeding- 
flock from which much valuable stock ha« been dissemi- 
■ated. 



GEKERAL ADVANTAGES OF SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

Although sheep-husbandry in this country has been 
lately much extended, it is probable that it has not yet 
reached the limit within which it may be profitably 
pursued. There is an immense demand created for 
wool by the wants of our own population, which now 
numbers twenty millions, and is increasing at the rate 
fif more than a million and a half annually. We regret 
however, to say that our farmers have not heretofore 
been allowed, to the extent they should have been, the 
supply of this demand. Wool has been brought into 
our markets from South America which has competed 
injuriously to the interests of our farmers, with that 
produced here. Of this fact there can be no doubt, but 
we do not intend in this article to tell how or why it 
has been done. It is sufficient for the present, to say, 
that we hope efiectual measures will shortly be taken to 
remedy the evil, which has given just cause of com- 
plaint. 

It is an important and fortunate circumstance that the 
Uflerent fabrics for which wool is used, require wool 
of difl'erent qualities. Fine broad-cloths, strong ker- 
seys, and the various kinds of worsted goods, are 
nade from materials produced by sheep of diff*erent 
sharacteristics. Hence the general market for wool is 
extended vastly beyond what it would be if only one 
cind was used. It is fortunate also, that the different 
rinds of sheep are adapted to different locations and 
•oils. Those producing the finest wool, as the Saxons 
uid the finer class of Merinos, require a moderate cli- 
jiate, dry soil, sweet and nutritious herbage, with shel- 
er from severe weather. For cold, exposed and unculti- 
^ted situations, stronger constitutioned and more vigo- 
'jos breeds are required, such as the Black -faced and 
'\evj"t "^^'^er >f P'»r^^aTwi^^*»rt«* vooly (^oi*<r>t not calcu- 



lated for the finer sorts of fiibrics^ is eonvertad to ; 
useful purposes. For a more mild climate, and the < 
culent herbage of rich meadows atad highly cultiTatMl 
grounds, the different heavy £ngllBh long-wooled lAMCipi 
as the Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, and Bomniqr- 
Marsh breeds, are adapted. 

The increasing demand for various descriptions of 
wool which has been created in this couitiy by the es- 
tablishment of manufactories for almost every descrip- 
tion of woolen goods> together with the increasing de- 
mand for fine mutton in our large markets, has opened 
the way ibr an extensive dissemination of varioot 
breeds of sheep, and if they are judiciously adapted to 
soils and locations, good profits may undoubtedly be 
derived from all. 

A great quantity of wool is anually consumed in 
the manufacture of various descriptions of carpets and 
rugs. Much of this wool might be produced to good 
advantage in this country^ though it is now principally 
imported. We visited an establishment in Connecticut 
last summer, the Thompsonvllle Carpet Factory, where 
upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds of wool is 
used yearly in this kind of manufiictures. From one of 
the managers, Mr. Thompson, we obtained some inte- 
resting items in regard to the business. Most of the 
wool comes from Smyrna, and costs in the dirt, eleven 
to twelve cents per pound. It goes through a process 
of cleansing, at the factory, and when cleansed costs 
twenty-two to twenty-three cents per pound. Could 
long- wool of good quality, say Leicester and Cotswold, 
be obtained in this country, it would be preferred at an 
advance over that imported, of from three to six cents 
per pound — or twenty -five to twenty-eight cents per 
pound. It would even be desirable to procure the 
whole amount wanted, in this country, if it could be 
had, to the total exclusion of the foreign wool. 

The description of wool for which there is and wiU 
be the greatest demand in this country, is that which 
constitutes the cloth ordinarily worn by the principal 
part of our population, and as the mass of our citi- 
zens do not wear the finest nor the poorest cloth, the 
demand will chiefly be for wool which will make that 
of medium quality. The most hardy and heaviest- 
fieeced sort of Merinos are well adapted to producing 
wool of this description; and they are also better suited 
than most varieties to scanty or coarse fare and un- 
sheltered situations. There is some liability, however, 
that the market for this kind of wool may be over sup- 
plied — a liability which the adaptedness of this kind of 
sheep to common and poor treatment, rather increases, 
by encouraging their multiplication. A large por- 
tion of wool -growers, particularly in the western part 
of the countr>', do not provide themselves with suitable 
pasturage, shelter, aud winter food, for keeping th« 
finest-wooled sheep, and are of course under the ne- 
cessity of adopting such as will stand their management. 
Hence it is obvious that for the present at least, there will 
be produced a fidl proportion of the medium sorts of 
wool. 

It is the opinion of many that the fineet description 
of wool may be profitably produced in this country not 
only for our own wants, but for exportation also. In 
this kind of wool it is thought we need not fear com- 
petition, as we are supposed capable of producing it wm 
cheaply as it can be done in other countries. A degree 
of care is requisite to produce this article, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of its being grown where sheep 
are left unprotected in a wild, uncultivated country. 
The finest-wooled sheep cannot live long in such a situ- 
ation; neither can wool which will command the high- 
est price be had where the sheep are forced to range 
for subsistence among bushes and forests, or over plains 
covered with pernicious weeds whose burrs and seeds 
fill and tangle the fleece till it is felted on the animal. 
On the other hand, such wool can be produced onlj 
where due care is bestowed, both in reference to th« 
(bod and shelter of the sheep, and the protection aaC 
preparation of the fleece. 

The best locations for nwtton sheep, are those c<Mi' 
venient to large markets; and the prices which 
■uitton and l«mb bring si certain seasons of the jri 
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ff«iMler them profitable articles to the ikrmer. The best 
Amp for these purposes are the South Down, Leicester, 
HkI Cotswold. The former give the most delicate mut- 
ton, but the latter have the advantage of greater weight 
of fleece, which, latterly, is of about the same vahie per 
poond in market. 

One of the most important considerations in reference 
to sheep-husbandry is the amelioration of the soil. In 
this respect sheep have an advantage over all other 
stock, as none improve the land so much. The herbage 
of sheep-pastures frequently improves for many years 
with nti otb*^ manure than that dropped by the sheep — 
the wild plants dying out, and the cultivated ones, par- 
tkmlarly white clover, and several varieties of poa or 
bent grasses coming in. The increased yield of grain 
erops, particularly wheat, on broken -up sheep pastures, 
is another evidence of the improvement of the soil. 
Hence a profitable alternation is grass, depastured by 
sheep, and grain. The land remaining in pasture three 
or four years, or as long as circumstances may render 
expedient, and is then for a year or two put to such 
kind of grain as may be most profitable. Under 
this course the crops seldom fail to improve in quanti- 
ty. Very heavy erops of wheat are often produced on 
sheep pastures-— thus proving the adaptedness of wheat 
and sheep-husbandry to each other. 

Wet lands are thought to be less benefited by sheep 
than others; but as sheep are known to be unhealthy on 
such lands, they should not be kept on them. 

Some have entertained the strange idea that sheep are 
iiyurious to the land — ^that they *' poison nui,** as the 
phrase is, the cultivated plants. It is true that ground 
may be so over-stocked with sheep that to procure a 
subsistence they are obliged to gnaw the grass to the 
very roots. In such cases clover and some other plants 
may be bitten so closely that they are injured. But in 
ordinary cases we are perfectly satisfied that the gra- 
shig of sheep is beneficial to the land and not injurious 
to the herbaigc of pastures. Indeed we are confident 
that most mowing grounds or meadows would be bene- 
fitted by being mo<lerately fed every autumn, by sheep. 
We have seen and experienced abundant proof of this, 
and can bring the testimony of many of our best far- 
mers to establish the point. 

Sandy lands are particularly benefitted by sheep — 
their tread impressing the soil to just the degree that is 
deiirabte. Cattle are often too heavy for the land, but 
sheep never do injury from this cause.' Instances could 
be cited of soils which were naturally so light that they 
were blown about by the wind, having become, by a 
rotation of root crops with clover, pastured by sheep, 
very productive in various kinds of grain and grass. 
After the land has been in clover, and the sheep have 
pastured on it for two seasons, it becomes much more 
tenacious, and instead of being moved about by the 
wind, it may be turned over ins mooth and sufficiently 
compact fUrrows. We would name the fiirm of Mr. J. 
McD. Mcfntyre, on the pine plains, near this city, as a 
good example of this kind of management with a sandy 
soil. 

It is probable that the principal canse of the improve- 
ment of lands by sheep, is the manner in which their 
manure and urine is distributed — being dropped in small 
qvantities, and usually quite evenly scattered over the 
ground. The mannre, from being finely divided, falls 
at once around the roots of the grass, and the first rain 
drives its salts and valuable properties immediately into 
the earth, where they are made available to the growth 
of plants. The urine, the most stimulating of all ma- 
nures, is not, as in the case of horses and neat cattle, 
dropped in so large quantities as to kill the herbage 
where it (alls, but promotes directly the growth of 
lass. 



BARLEY AND FLAX GROWN TOGETHER 



Aif experiment has been tried the past smnmer by 
r>me prentlemen of this town in raising barley and flax 
together, and has been attended wHh sneeeas, as appear* 
by the following statements of Col. Stibbins. He pre- 



pared an acre of ground for barley, after sowing two 
bushels on the gn^nnd, he then sowed one bushel of 
flax-seed on the same acre. In the fall he threshed the 
barley and flax out together with a machine, (it wat 
cut and secured together,) and on cleaning it up he 
had 30 bushels of barley and 15 bushels of flax-se«d. 
The sale of the crop stands thus: — 
Thirty bushels of barley, at 50 cts. per bush., $15.00 
Fifteen « flax-seed, at $1.00 « 15.00 



$30.00 
Col. S. Says, the flax-seed was a clear nett profit, at 
he thinks the ground produced as much barley as if no 
flax had been sown, for he had sowed barley on a few 
acres adjoining this acre which produced only 30 bu« 
shels to the acre, and the land equally as good. 
EarlvUU, N. y., 1846. G. W. B. 



CULTURE OF WHEAT. 



BUST — SUITABLE MANUmES. 

L. Tucker, Esq. — In the January number of tho 
Cultivator, (present vol.) there is a communication by 
(* A Farmer of Tompkins County," upon ruit on tthMt, 
upon which I offer a few remarks. In 183S, Mr. Col- 
man, (then Ag. Commissioner of Mass., by order of tht 
Senate, prepared a report on the culti^'ation of spring 
wheat. Mr. C, in speaking of the << situation and as- 
pect," says: — << The aspect of lands, whether high and 
airy, or low and confined, is of considerable moment. 
Various theories have been suggested in regfard to the 
origin of rust and mildew in wheat. The prevalent 
opinion of the French naturalists of the present day, is, 
that they, like smut, consist of small parasitical plants 
designed to be nourished upon the wheat plant. What- 
ever may be the fact, the appearance of these diseases 
bears as ne.ar a relation to certain states of the weathef 
at the time the wheat is maturing its seed, as the courses 
of the tides to the changes of the moon. These diseases 
usually occur in the damp, hot, steamy, foggy weather 
of July. In low and confined situations, wheat is much 
oflener blighted than in situations which are elevated, 
and where the air circulates freely." 

Mr. C. forwarded me a copy of his report when pub- 
lisheil, and I was particularly interested in the above 
extract. Sometime in the following July, we hail for 
two or three days frequent light showers with bright 
sunshine between them, and the weather was what we 
call close and muggy. Soon as the snn appeared be- 
tween the showers a light fog would be seen arising 
from the plowed fields. I then seveval times observed 
to the persons in my employ, that this would test Mr. 
C's theory of rust or mildew upon wheat. There was 
within sight three fields of wheat, and on different, 
farms; two of them were sown about the 20th of May, 
the other just one week later — (sown thus late to es- 
cape the ravages of the weevil,) soil similar — f)revious 
crop, com — elevation of the several fields above the 
river about the same. Within four days after this 
•'•spell of weather," the two first sown fields were 
brown with rust, and at harvest the straw was brittle, 
and rusted from top to bottom, the grain light and shri- 
velled, and not more than half a crop. The third field, 
sown a week later, was uninjured, and at harvest the' 
straw was bright, and the l>erry plump and foil. 

Had this showery weather happened a week or teil 
days later, my belief is, that the first two pieces would 
have escaped, and the other would have suffered, for I 
have witnessed similar results since that time. 

It seems to be the critical time when the wheat is in 
the milk, and such weather occurs. 

Your correspondent says, «My (his) belief is that 
the rast plant or fungus, whatever it may be, always 
exists on the stalks of the wheat, but its g^wth is not 
such as to injure the plant unless warm weather and 
moisture unite at a particular period during the growth 
of the plant, and prior to that period it is not visble to 
the naked eye. 

Others entertain a different opinion from the abore 
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III the Canadian Ag. Journal (or July, 1845, there is an 
article on mildew in wheat, in which it is said, " Mil- 
dew in wheat has been shown by natui*alists to be ami- 
nule funj^us, xchttse germs are Jloating in the atmosphere, 
and only require for their development, a particular 
condition the surface of whatever plant they attack. 
Thus, their growth is, doubtless, favored — perhaps 
insured — by the exudation of sap from the ruptured 
vessels of the wheat plant, on which they may alight. 
This rupture may be caused by a plethoric state of those 
vessels — erhaps, also, by a deficiency of sUex in the 
epidermis of the straw; and this condition is brought on 
by whatever occasions a great flow of sup, or causes it 
to continue too long; and the indications of it are a 
deep green color in the leaves and straw, and the con- 
tinuance of this dark green color a few inches below 
the ear after the chaff has begun to turn off*. When this 
symptom appears, a bad case of mildew is inevitable." 

It is an important question to farmers whether they 
have it in their power in any degree to guard against 
the great losses that fi-c<piently occur by the mildew or 
rust upon their wheat crops. 

Your correspondent from Tompkins county, '^ be- 
lieves he has discovered a remedy for the rust, plant or 
no plant. He is preparing to make the experiment 
next season, and if successful the result will be com- 
municated.*' I cannot but hope his experiment will be 
successful — and that he will report the experiment 
whether it proves so or not. And in the meantime I 
will offer a few suggestions and (acts that may possi- 
bly have some bearing upon the subject. 

By a cliemical analysis of a plant we ascertain what 
the inorganic, or mineral parts are composed of. The 
princi{)al part of the ash of wheat straw consists of 
silica; a ton of w^heat straw will yield about 50 lbs. of 
it. Silica is the substance that gives the hard coating 
upon the surface, and strength to the straw of grain and 
the grasses. It is rendered soluble in the soil by the 
alkali, potash and soda. Rut there are many other 
substances, both mineral and organic, required for the 
perfect crop of wheat. All these substances should be 
in sulBcicnt quantity, and none in very great excess. 
On very highly manured soils there is an excess of ni- 
trogenous matter, which is favorable to a luxuriant 
growth ()f Si raw, but it is deficient in strength and it 
loilges; and in the warm showery weather S])oken of 
the flow of sap is excessive, and from the deficiency of 
coating upon the surface of the straw, the vessels are rup- 
tured, the sap exudes and presents a favorable place of de- 
posit for the vegetation of the seeds (spores) of fungi, 
(rust,) which, at certain seasons, are always floating in 
the atmosphere; the ascent of the sap to the ear is cut 
ofi' by the ruptured state of the sap vessels; a light and 
shrivelled seed is the result. Instances of this kind are 
frequently seen in fields of wheat growing on the sites 
of dung-heaps, when the other parts of the field are free 
from it. 

From some (acts — or cases, that bear strong evidence 
of being facts, I think that a large amount of soluble 
■ilica in the soil, is the surest preventive against a weak 
straw, and consequent rust or mildew. 

Pay son Williams, Esq., of Fitchburg, Mass., has on 
/ery highly cultivated land, raised over 55 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Mr. Coleman, in his report says, <« Mr. 
V.'s great croi)8 mf wheat were assisted by 5() bushels 
A wood ashes spread to the acre, and a good crop of 
^heat seldom fails to be obtained on newly cleared 
md burnt land. The potash is here, in large quanti- 
ses." 

»no of the important offices of potash in the soil is to 

upply in a soluble state to the roots of grain plants, 

je silica which is so essential to the strength of their 

ioms. Says Prof. Johnston—** This silica exists very 

mjuently in the ^oil in a state in which it is insoluble 

n pure water, and yet is more or less readily taken up 

>j water containing carbonate of potash, or soda, and 

4 (here is every reason to believe that nearly all the 

rlica !hey contain is actually conveyed into circulation 

f plains by the agency of potash and soda. It is no* 

ml keiy that a portion of the beneficial action of ther' 



crops may be due to the quantity of silica they ara tlM 
means of conveying into the interior of the growins 
plants. Silica enters the plant chiefly in the form ^u 
silicate of potash or soda.'' 

It is said that grain never lodges or rusts upon tlM 
sites of coal hearths, or in the soil that has covered tlM 
coal-pit while burning. If that is a Ikct it is not ui^ 
reasonable to suppose there is an abundant supply of 
soluble silica in such soils. 

Mr. Pell has succeeded in raising very large crops ttf 
wheat on highly manured soils, by applying a larya 
quantity of ground charcoal to the soil at the time of 
sowing the wheat. Perhaps too, that may have had 
the effect of giving strength to the straw. 

In the Farmer's Monthly Visitor, for Nov.> 1849^ 
there is an account coi>ied from the Genesee Farmer, 
detailing some experiments by Mr Haywood, of tb« 
city of Buffalo, upon the application of charcoad to the 
wheat crop. When there was applied 50 bushels of 
ground charcoal, the yield was 25 to 35 bushels of 
wheat per acre; same kind of soil without the charcoal 
produced from tliree to five bushels, only, per acre, and 
badly rusted. The experiments were upon a large 
scale, extending to over 90 acres. It is also stated in 
the same article that where twenty bushels of unleack$d 
ashes had been scattered over an acre at the time of seed- 
ing, it has evidently increased the crop some ten ot 
twelve bushels per acre. 

i^ome wri ters of note in the agricultural teorld, doubt tbo 
utility of the use of lime in agriculture, but notwithstand- 
ing, some farmers, in the middle and southern states, mi 
well as in many parts of Europe, persevere in the use of it. 
Hy the use of lime and clover much of the exhausted 
land in the southern states have been reclaimed, and 
now produce good crops of wheat. When a crop of 
clover is turned imder upon land that has had a dressini^ 
of lime, one of the consequences would be to produce 
an increased amount of soluble silica in the soil. The 
decomposition of the clover would produce carbonio 
acid, that in turn would when aided by the moisture in 
the soil decompose the carbonate of lime, and its alkali 
would act upon the insoluble silica in the soil and ren- 
der it available to the succeeding crop of wheat; and 
Prof. Johnston states, that it is said wheat is never laid 
(lodged) that follows a clover lay. If that is a fact, 
we must suppose it has a stiff straw, and that that stiffs 
ness is due to the soluble silex in the soil. 

I presume, Mr. Editor, you have the London Gardiner** 
Chronicle. If so, if you will turn to that of Aug. 9th, 
1845, you will find a very interesting article by Prof. 
Johnston on the use of silicate of soda as a manure for 
the wheat crop — or rather its application to the soil 
for the purpose of giving more strength to the straw of 
wheat. Some English agricultural writers have ad- 
vanced the idea of the necessity of the application of 
the silicate of sotla in connection with guano, or dia- 
solvcil bones, for the purpose of giving to the crop solu- 
ble silica. 

Prof. J. analyzed four different soils in his laboratory 
for the purpose of ascertaining the amoimt of soluble 
silica in them. The quantity he foimd in the soil that . 
contained the least, amounted to 6,700 lbs. upon the 
acre, taking the soil twelve inches deep. Allowinf 
3,000 lbs. of straw to the acre, the amount of silica car- 
ried ofi* by a crop of straw, amounts to 75 lbs. per acrei 
ergo, the soluble sil.ca alone in the soil, will supply 
silica to the crops for 900 years in succession. And the 
soil that contained the most — four times as much- 
would supply it for 3,600 crops. From the above analy- 
sis he comes to the conclusion that it is not necessary 
to apply a soluble silicate to the soil. I do not doubt 
the accuracy of his analysis, but he is a strong advo- 
cate for the application of ashes and lime to the soil, 
and one of the effects of their application is to increase 
the quantity of soluble silex. 

As observed by Mr. Colman, a good crop of wheat 
seldom fails to be obtained on newly cleared and buml 
land. Where the forest growth has been burned, and 
all the ashes left upon the ground, the amount of soluble 
silica must, I think, be many times greater in the buml 
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Dr. Dana, in his Muck Manual, tells us, the soil of an 
of land six inches deep, will afford 6,726 pounds o 
lime, and 73,311 pounds of potash — lime enough for an 
■mual crop of rye for 7,400 years, and potash enough 
fbr the straw of annual crops of wheat for 3,000 years. 
Kow this may be all correct; but farmers tnink they 
ftnd it for their interest in applying both ashes and lime 
lo their soils. In the year 1844, I prepared a large 
quantity of soluble silica in a compost heap, for the pur- 
pose of testing its use. When 1 commenced writing 
this article I intended to have given the process and 
fMult; but the unconscionable length of this, must be 
my apology for resting the question here for the pre- 

Yours, &c., L. B. 

Warner, N. H., Jatu 8, 1846. 



CC7LTURB or POTATOES. 



L. Tucker, Csq. — In the last number of the Cultiva- 
tor, you expressed a wish that I should give a particu- 
lar account of the process of culture by which I have 
■leeeeded in raising the unusually large crops of pota- 
toes which I mentioned to you in a former communica- 
tion. There is nothing in my plan either difficult or 
original, and I am only surprised that greater crops are 
not generally raised; knowing as I do from experience, 
that to produce 800 bushels per acre, is, in this vicinity, 
■B easy and simple process; provided the season is mod- 
erately favorable. For potatoes I prefer a soil compos- 
ad of Mnd and clay in about equal proportions, resting 
opon a day subsoil. On such a piece of land which has 
been in grass a few years, I haul out in February or 
March six four horse wagon loads of grood stable ma- 
mnre to the acre, (about 80 bushels to the load.) The 
manure is immediately spread and turned under by in- 
▼erting the sod to the depth of ten inches at least. 
About the last of April spread on the inverted sod, 
about three additional wagt)n loads or manure to the 
aere. Harrow the ground well lengthwise with the 
Ibrrow. Cross plow to the depth of four or five inches, 
and harrow again. By this time the last manure ap- 
plied is well mixed with the soil, and the land is in a 
flae state of tilth. The first of May, mark out the ground 
in rows three feet apart each way, with a large two 
horse plow, to run as deep as the first plowing. A ' 
good plan is also to let the bull-tongue plow follow in 
the furrows after the bar-share plow. This breaks up 
and loosens the subsoil under the rows. A subsoil plow 
would I suppose do the work better, but we have none, 
and the bull -tongue answers very well, as it loosens the 
sabioil and does not throw it up. We plant the « long 
r§it" using large potatoes for seed, cut into pieces with 
about four eyes each, and put four pieces in a hill; 
which takes about twenty bushels of seed to the acre. 
The seed is thus planted deep, on a loose mellow bed, 
and the ground after the planting Is completed has a 
perfectly level appearance. The after culture is quite 
easy and simple. As soon as the plants are two inches 
■boye tbe ground, plow with the bull-tongue as near to 
the hills as possible; if most of the plants are covered 
ap> BO much the better. In two or three weeks plow 
•gain both ways; by this cross plowing the earth is 
wall loosened and thrown up around the hills, in a sort 
oi hollow square, a little depressed in the centre, pre- 
mnting a broad surfisce to receive the rains, and convey 
the moisture to the roots of the plants. The hoe is used 
to destroy such weeds as have escaped the plow, and to 
fiTO the hills the proper form. Care is taken not to 
make those conical shaped hills, which used to be the 
frihion, so admirably calculated to carry off all moisture 
from the roots of the plants. I have found the long t ed 
to be the most p. oductive of any kind of potatoes I nave 
srer cultivated. I tried the Rohans two years, but 
tmnd them to yield at least 30 per cent less than the 
long reds. I have never tried planting in drills, and 
prefer hills on account of cross plowing which I consid- 
er very important. I know that 800 bushels per acre 
fMK be raised by my plan, for I have done it three years 
\m lucoeMlua in 1842, '3 and >4. In the year 1844, the 



rot made its appearance in my potatoes, and I supposed 
that about 200 bushels were destroyed. Last spring, in 
addition to the other manure, I applieil about 40 bush- 
els of wood ashes and 4 bushels of refuse salt per acre 
to my potatoe ground. The ashes were spread with the 
last application of manure, and the salt sown broad cast 
after planting the seed. I think that the ashes and salt 
hail some tendency to prevent the disease, as it was less 
destructive to my crop than it had been 1844, while the 
crops of many of my neighbors suffered much more than 
in any previous year. 

RespectftiUy, yours, &c. Wm. McCoy. 

Frankiin, Pendleton co* Fa., January 10, 1846. 



THE POTATOE DISEASE. 



L. TucKKR, Esq. — Facts being the very foundation 
of science^ it has struck me that the following mig^ht 
assist some inquirer into the causes of the i»otatoe dis- 
ease. 

In 1843, the disease among the potatoes showed itself 
in this country. That year, in many parts of the coun- 
try, the potatoes rotted in their bins, and it was found 
necessary to remove them. In 1844 the disease was 
more prevalent, while in 1845 it was much less exten- 
sive. In my own case, very little of the disease ap- 
peared among the potatoes raised, in either year. Stilly 
there was a little of it, among the pink eyes, in partic- 
ular. Having obser\'ed that potatoe-balls were very 
scarce in my own fields, and indee<l in all this region^ 
and being confident that the potatoes now raised in this 
country are much inferior to those raised five and thirty 
years since, I sent to England ft)i- seod. A frien.-l was 
kind enough to obtain for me twenty-four hampers of 
fine Lancashire potatoes, last spring, which reacheil me 
just in time for planting. I had them placed in new 
ground, on the side of a field in which were planted 
pink eyes, trout and orange potatoes. The yield of all 
the potatoes was light, on account of the arouih. but 
the Lancashire did as well as could be expected. Four 
and twenty bushels of English potatoes were put away, 
fbr seed, in a cellar, under a hay mow, where the tem- 
perature is hardly above freezing; as good a place for 
the preservation of vegetables as could be selected. A 
quantity of the trout and orange potatoes were put in 
another comer of the same cellar. Fearful that the 
weather was getting too severe for my seed potatoes, as 
the mow grew thinner, I ordered them to he re- 
moved, last week, to another cellar. On opening the 
straw that covered the heap, more than half of the p<A 
tatoes were found to be far gone, with the disease. As 
the rot has appeared in none of the other sorts that were 
grown in the same field, including pink eyes, I am left 
to infer that the English potatoes were infected, while 
the others were not. 

I merely state the fact. The disease existing so ex- 
tensively last year in England, may ijossibly have som4 
connection with this loss; though to connect the cir<* 
cumstances it is necessary to believe that two seasons 
are required to develop the rot. 

I will only add, that I had brought into my house 
some of the varieties that were grown, the English ex- 
cepted, and I cannot find that a single potatoe has been 
affected. I know of no difference in the culture or land, 
that should have produced this result. No manure was 
carted on any part of the field, though plaster was used 
throughout. As piles of logs and stumps had recently 
been burned on the land, it is possible these ashes may 
have reached to these English potatoes, though not 
more so than to the others, as the log heaps extended 
over all parts of the field. I do not think, moreover^ 
that the vines ever looked thrifty. 

Yours, &c. J. Fennimore Cooper. 

P. S. — It may be well to say that the English pota- 
toes, diseased as they are, have been fed to store hogfi^ 
with perfect impunity. What is left of them seems to 
be as nourishing as the sound potatoe. They are affect- 
ed with the black, cholera-looking disease, and appear 
to moulder away^ father than turn into a semi-liqui4 
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potriil Mbitaiice, ■■ iru ths cue will 
my sanlani ia ltl44> 
Hall, Cooperitoim, Jan. 6, 184& 




BURRALLS CORN-SHELLER AND SEPARATOR— (ng. IS.) 

We law this machine in opention for > fewminulei, 
the olher Jay, anil fornieil a favorable opinion at it; 
bill ■» we hove not hail a mtllcient oiiporlunily of 
examininic it, we offer the following communication 
descriptive of its oiieralion: — 

When will woiiilen cea«/ Do not Mare, gtaUt 
teaaen, for ti it even to. Mr. T. D. Burrall, of (iene- 
Tt, hai maile an improvement in the simple implement 
of a corn-iheller, which " takes the rag oH"" of all ita 
preileceuors. Ii cannot be beat. Why, jual look at the 
See how aimple il ii— all iron — itrong- and 



iai, a 



what il 



: kernel 



Durable loo — laat a man'i 
Why, there ia nothing it i( — a mere iKxski 
Still ita operation ia wonilerful; it tlripa 1 
elean from the cob, without breaking either the corn or 
Hue cnb, anJ what ia mure, it not only separatei Ihei 
corn from the cob, but the cob trom the corn, and ile- 
poailei the corn at the bottom in a half-bushel, fit [or 
market or the mill, and the cob through a "linat hole" 
or oriflee on he back siile, near the tup, thereby laviOK 
the Iniuble of "cleaning up," at with other Diachinea. 
Take It in your kitchen anil it ii One (un fur the boyi 
to ihcll from twenty to thirty buiheli of corn in an eve- 
ning. The " fjuile " (rife will have no reason to com- 
plain or liirt or a '• muH " on the Hoar. 

1% be icrioui, Mr. Burralt hai really presenlnl ui 
with a moit eOicient and tuc/uf machine, leaving- the 
•hovel, rrying-paa handle, and alt otlier machiuea far 
ia the back ground. The principle uf the sheller ii 
lot new, but the iniprovemODt conaiati Ju the caie or 
•bell which cuchisex the aperaliag parit, and the com- 
plete tejiaration of the com (mm the cob. II requirea 
but little power, and ia capidile of shelling from 10 to 
2 bushels i>er hour. 

Arrangements have been made for their ealensive 
mauufaeture in thia city, and a few are now on sale at 
be Agricultural Warehouse of Mesara. H. Comttock 
^ "o.. No. 23 l>ean->t. Retail price, $10. 

C. N. Beuent. 

Btmtat't ^m. Hottl, .litany, Jan., 1!JM. 




HOBSS-BOB— (Tif. IT.) 



Thr above is a cut of a good horse-hoe or eultivalor 
for working among cum, potatoes, and lumep* in Uiclr 
early stagea, and we should suppose would be excel* 
lent (or tobacco and cotton. The le^a are wroocbl 
iron, and the feet are laid with steel. Cultivafonmsila 
o( can iron answer ver)- well for very light soils, but 
are poorly adapleil to tlioic which require looaeniiis 
and pulverizing. A tool like that above delineated, if 
well construeteil may be maile tn |>enelrate the loU m 
deeply ai is required by any crop, anit it will at (he 
same time >o cut up the weeils a> to ellcelnallf desttof 



CONNECTICUT IRON WORKS 



The vall^ of the Houaaionic almuads ii 
which gives employment to nuiny furnaces fi 
it, and for various other estsblishments tor the «•■»• 
faclure of diSerent deecriptiiins of iron articlea. (t 
was at Salisbury in Connecticut, we believe, Ibat tb« 
first iroD was made in tbis country. The finl Amaii- 
can cannon were also madcbcre in the tiuu of the Bev 
olution; and ever since that lime the town has been u»- 
led for its iron manuticlurB. The iron bere protloBad 
it of a quality superior, for many purpoeaa, totbatmsib 
in any other part of the country. 

At thia time there are in Salisbury four bUjt fimaoM 
and Ibur forges. A brief description of one of theath 
which the writer had an opportunity of visiting not loDf 
since, may furniih some iitea of the immeata value Ot 
the iron business in this vicinity. 

Tlie iron works of Oliveb Ames & Co., are ■iloalad 
in Kails Village, in Salisbury. They wereerected and ■>■ 
carried on under the upervitimi of Mr. H. AaiES, a aosi 
of the senior partner. These works coat $S0,OO0, aiKl 
are devoted mostly to making heavy articleaofwroDebt 
or hammered iron. The original material used ia pi| 
iron, of which twelve hundred tons are useil annually, — 
producing eighl hundred tons after il is manu(iiclure<t,enil 
receiving from the process an increaaed value of ei^bt 
cents per pound from the pig. The bnsiaem is chittBr 
making tire for locomotive wheels, heavy shafts ter 
sieam-boats, and filling government oonlraela for vari- 
ous articles, such as chain cables, irons for field car- 
riages, he. Fifty men are constantly employed, mid 
from three hundred to five hundred dollars worib dt 
work are tunad off daily. 

The tirei of the locomotive wheels, welgb from tour 
hundred to eight hundred pounds each, and a Um of iiOH 
is Hand daily for this purpose. 8l«an-boat slieAa hb 
frequently made weighing seven thousand pMwls eacb. 

Ore is worth two anda half doltara per ton >1 thm 
bed, and three to three and a half dollar* delivered M 
the Jtamacet. Pig iron is woKh forty to fifty dollan 
per Ion. Meurs. Ames use annually twolhousandeords 
of wood, worth two dollars per cord, forty thounnd 
bushels charcoal, worth six cent* per bushel, and sera 
hundred tons bituminnuF and anathracite coal, worth ten 
dollars per ton. Their men are paid from one dollar ta 

At Furnace village, which is also In Balisbnry, wa 
called at Mr. Ai.ez. H. HoLLET'seiitiery roanabcUxy, 
but not finding Mr- II. at home, we were unable la laoa 
many porticulars concerning the estab] lata meat. It vis 
of Hr. HoUey whomade at this pliea IkA 
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VINQ MANJRE. 



W« witnewed on the fiinn of Mr. Jomas Strigj 
Bifleld Ct., a few months since, k goo.! plan of mm 

(Bulm ths tUbles where the caltle and hane* were Vt 
Jnto whieb the urine wMCOoJucled. The manure, int 
Uixwl Wilh itraw, litter, turf, Sc, waiprieil up in sqn 
ncaiti over the citlerns, and the urine |>utn|ie>l up, i 
'py mean* of spouu turned equally aver Ihe manure, 
ibe titjuul which ■ualcpd trom the heapi, waaagain c 
Vluclstl into the eimems. The liquid wa» turned on 
^fUinure in just such i^uantit)' ui to keeyi op the deg 
.of moisture aea.e>mry lo graiiual decuinjiosilion — v 
lut beat being never allowed, as it would disslp 
;plme of the valualiie i>art» of the manure. If thert 
too little muislure, the heat rises loo high, and m 
^quid is pumped on to check it. 



(1 slTibei us that this 



poit. 






agowl^r 



le of making ci 



j ! aid in sober ivoae. Tbe.relation aihiah the Utter taoU* 
' lo Uu forjoer, in loqie of our ichoul<boaki, aSbrd* litU« 
I hopt tar on improved public senlimoil .while tbey con- 
Uuue in popular usc<" 

Mr. Stone observes that "there ip fiequeDteomplainf 
I unong farnwrslhal (heir sonsearlj imbibe a distaste for 
igriculture — tbal ai aoon as they are of an age to b« 
useful, they seah emptoj-ment am) leave them to manage 
Ihe homestead under the diiadianlag-e of hired asaitt- 
uice." Mr. 8. thinks this evil would be in a great 

made a brancli of Mudy in onr CQDirpon achooli. " Poa- 
libiy," he.conlinuea, "same m^r contider U>i) a uselew 
tppenitage lo the Hudies now pai«ue>l^ — (hey may think 
Ihal a boy can learn enough i>f agriculture on the fiuDij 
wilbuul (he Mudy of book*. $ut if 1 b've rightly esti- 
mated (he ioflueoce of boobs or the choice of puiwit^ 
tbeo (his smdf, so far Inun being uaelefs, will be fouuil 
I an imporlant auxilisrj- to «d iqtereM fnun which othtr 
I , interests are annually Bbstntcltng nuch of the beM lal- 



^Id ftqexjng weather, but during such weather, i( 
jdioitld be remepl>ered, the manure is not sut^ect to 
^late by lermeniation, and it may be piled forcompost- 
uiE in (he ipring. The cisterns, hnuever, should be of 
wSlcieat capacity (o hold all (he urine which may be 
ifD^le dprin; the cold weather. 

Mr. StEiCM is from Switzerland, and hai) only been 
,00 the farm, at (he time we calleil un him, about six 
months. His residence in Swiderlau.t was not far from 
Botwyl, and he was formerly acquainieil with Fellen- 
^berg wi with the manogemcat of his celebrated agri- 
.^Ilural school. It is iiol unlikely that Ihe mode of 

derived from l-'ellenbiirg'* InKitulion, as acconling (o a 
tetter of our Corre»|ion>lcnt, Mr. Hi hscobd, (which will 
tie .given in piir ueKl.) it agrees wi'h the piw^ice (here 
■jblloweil. 

We were gratified to observe thai Mr. 3. had com- 
nencetl on his farm wveral X'aluabte improvements; 
^though from ^he short (inic the place had been in his 
IMnacnion, and the exhausieil and worn down condKion 
!t was in »t the lime he purchased it, it could nol be 
'expected 0>at everjthing woiilil at once be set right. 

It is not improper to remark that Mr. S. holils Ihe 
pUqol, for the (Jniietl Slates, of a machine invented 
about two years since iu France, for knitliog cloths and 
.narioos garmenls. It appears to be an article of great 
nine. He has now twenty-four machines, worked by 
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Mr. TircKiB — Ofall the crops which are laiseil la 
the middle states of.the uniim, none aie of so tmich iw> 
parlance lo the fanner as the com plan!, not only for 
ils valuable grain, IhiI its Leaves, husks, and dalks, for 
fodder and manure; no plant which he cultivales being 
so well adapted to hold (be valuable parts of the fncer 
and urine of Ihe bam-yard fruff Ibe pithy structore of 

Com, for success, requires • loose and rich soil, bj* 
which a rapid growth is ob|ainetl, ami is thus en^ 
bled (o overcome (he chmiges incident to spring aoj 
its two ordinary and moat powerful enemies, the wire- 
worm and the grub. Tl^ ravage* of (he former, ars 
as we alt know, below the surface, appear to be pro- 
portioned to the hanlincas and probable poverty of ths 
soil, pceyingon tt^main root, effectually preventing all 
production of the grain, if not destroying the plant. 
The grub, on the contrary, cuts off the stem near (he 
surface; i(a range of deslruotion more general as re- 
garils soil, but evidently (eediog from preference upoD 
the more feeble pUnts, and therclore by complying 
with Ihe conditions requisite tor a vigorous growth, its 
action is bul feeble. So also when com is planted upon 
a sod recently turned under, (be grub finding still i(s 
accustomed food. 



A machine will make from thirl 
dhy- 1^' materials used are coik 
.VOoIcD J'arn, and silk, of all vai 
ncM and quality. Some of Ihe 
lery beautiful, and they are said t 
tlor in cheapness and durability tc 



to sixty yards per 
lus degrees of floe- 
be generally supe- 
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have recorded, being imiiortant to prove 
set aaiile, if false. It is the belief that the lende'ncy of 
the com plant is tO produce a greater yield of grain ia 
northern climates, and Less grain and more leaf aaJ slalk 
in southern ones; no state in the iinion prmtucing audi 
prodigious crops, per acre, as New-York, for exaiapla. 
Should this be the l^t, it will lead Ihe farmers her«, 
and further south, not to force Ihe jilant after il bat 
early enemies, twi to reserve its Uiiengtll 



ifthe 



e ofse 



nerely 



lii/eullurp into vur schools. " I wish, 
|Ve ltae.wMeeLof agriculture bold a plac/e in our school' 
Vn^s as pru.mlneni, at least, as that of war. If Ihe spir- 
'1( Of the latter is to be fostered whece young idesa bud 
pad oficn fruit, by the charms of poetry, il cannot be 
Mbiag too much that the praise* of paaeehii aciieuilure be 



giring a healthy growth by noderale, and not caccfsiva 
cultivation, previous to that important stateofit* being. 
For the first years of my farming the manure was 
spread in Ihe s()rin«, upon a sod, for coni, finishing in 
time to plow fur planting- This plan waa changed, 
hauling out and spreading it Ihe preceiliog antu<nn, 
plowing as before. This latter method appeared to 
be preferable, giving not only a quicker growth Ip tl(e 
young plants, but eviilently a better stand. I also no- 
ticed that the eSecl of the manure from remaining upon 
the surface fur so long a period c<>m|>aratively, wa* tp 
make the soil luowor mellow, and to render the wire- 
worm and grub no lunger causes nf uneasiness. 

I'he gomt eObct of .covering the ground in the autumn 
for Ihe corn crop, were fully confimied on an adjoin- 
ing fikrnij and the knowledge thus obtained, led to the 
plan which at present I pursue. My neighbor coig- 
menceil by hauling out the manure which was lelt af- 
I ler preparing hi* wheat ground, which sufficed tor oolj 
I about one thinl of it. Ha then proeeedad to carat U)a 
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t«main(lcr with straw, but did not finish more than one- 
half of the part which was left, leaving, therefore, a 
thinl part uncovered. The whole was plowed in the 
spring in time for planting. It may be satisfactory to 
state that the field was perfectly lc\'cl, and the soil of 
■niform quality throughout its extent, but thin. 

From the time the corn appeared above the surface 
to its perfecting, a marked difTerence was manifest 
between the two parts which had been covered and the 
part left uncovered, having examined the corn at the 
beginning of the growth of the corn, and at its comple- 
tion. The parts which had been covered with manure 
and straw, stood well, being unafi*ected by worms. The 
color was very good and produced a fair crop; nor 
could any difference be perceived between them, as the 
owner informed me, in the quantity or quality of the 
grain when husked, so far as the eye could determine. 

On the part which had been left without manure or 
straw, the wire-worm was so destructive, as to require 
more than once replanting. The color indicated less 
vigor, and the yield in grain inferior in every respect. 

No ex|>eriment couhl be more decisive or important 
as regards the corn-plant than the one related. It es- 
tablished two important facts. The great advantage of 
covering the ground in the fall of the year for com ; 
the other, that no difference could be perceived in the 
crop between the part covered with straw, and the part 
with manure ; consequently that straw could be substi- 
tuted for manure in its culture. 

It has been an object of no small importance with me 
in fkrming, to attain to certainty, quantity with good- 
ness of crops, with the least expense of labor, and to 
obtain from the (arm all the food or manure required 
for the various crops to be grown. That the latter ob- 
iect was possible I did not doubt, but in no way could I 
accomplish it so long as manure was required for botn 
corn and wheat. Had grazing been combined with til- 
lage, there would have been a sufficiency for both these 
crops, bat the farm being wholly arable, there was only 
enough for one of them. 

From being engaged in another pursuit which occu- 
pied me some years, and other causes diverting my at- 
tention from farming, it is only within eighteen months 
that I have been able to make an application of straw. 
ftfy experience therefore is too limited to satisfy those 
who require comparative statistics, but sufficiently so to 
induce me to believe that I shall attain my object. 

The field which was planted with com last year, 
was a timothy sod, of about three years old. It was 
covered with straw the preceding fall. The grass at 
the time of breaking it up, which was just before plant- 
ing, looked better than it had at any preceding spring; 
better than I have known old sods when manured. The 
corn crop equalled my expectations of it. 

The same autumn, I also covered four acres of mixed 
grasses for pasture, leaving about half an acre uncovered 
by the side of it, which had been in potatoes and high- 
ly manured. The grass next year upon the covered 
part was the best, and better withstood the various 
•pells of dry weather which prevailed last year. 

Lardnek Yanuxem. 

Briitoi, Pa., Jan. 6, 1846. 



before winter, and the next season afiRords a good crop 
of itself. Thus, the buckwheat is protectdl, and two 
crops obtained from a single seeding. 



PLANTING TREES BY THE ROADSIDE. 



Nothing adds more to tlie beauty and interest of a 

country, than shade or fruit-trees by the sides of the 

I roads. Of forest trees, the most proper for this purpose 

! are elm, white ash, hickory, black walnut, and rock or 

: sugar maple. A favorable time for transplanting, is m 

i soon as the frost is out of the ground; it should by all 

j means be done before the foliage puts out. Those treee 

; which have grown in a dense forest, will not usuallj 

flourish very well on being transferred to the open air. 

It is better, therefore, to i)rocure for transplanting suck 

as have grown as much as possible in an open exposunu 

Decidedly the best are those raised in nurseries from 

seed, or which have been taken from the woods or 

fields soon after they have vegetated. 

It is sometimes objected that trees prevent the roadi 
from drying by shading them too much. On roadi 
w^hich run east and west, there is some liability of thii 
taking place; but on those the course of which is near- 
ly north and south, the sun is not as much obstructed. 
If roads were, however, laid out sufficiently wide, otjr 
four rods, and the trees were not planted at less distan- 
ces than two rod^ we think little or no injury would be 
experienced from shade. 

When in Vermont last season, we noticed in manf 
instances, that the roads were bordered by rows of the 
sugar maple, and that the sap of the trees was used for 
making sugar. 8ome of them were the hani'^omeit 
trees, and the most productive in sugar of any we have 
seen. Being allowed plenty of room, they throw oat 
numerous branches, and the tops generally assume a reg- 
ular conical form, while from the abundance of leavee 
the sap is well elaborated, and the saccharine principle 
largely developed. 

The white ash and the black walnut, grown in ope« 
situations make valuable wood or timber for various par- 
poses. « Pasture ash," as it is called, is nearly as val- 
uable as white oak for any purpose, and for some pur- 
poses, such as handles for pitch forks, hoes, &e., it ie 
the best of all wood. No better mode of raising this 
valuable timber could be devised, than to plant the 
young trees beside the highways. They will grow 
readily in nearly all situations, are ornamental in their 
appearance, and are not liable to be injured by the at- 
tacks of insects. All trees when first transplanted 
should be protected by a strong pen of boards and stakes 
from the attempts of cattle and other animals, to mb 
against them. 



BDOKWHEAT WITHOUT OBIT. 



PiD any person, who eats buckwheat cakes, ever 
have the good fortune to get any containing not a parti- 
cle of gritr A method not generally known, was late- 
ly stated to us by a |)ractical farmer, who says that 
buckwheat raised in this way is entirely free from the 
'lifficulty. 

The buckwheat is sown at the usual time, but before 

larrowing, a bushel of rye is sown with it to the acre; 
*hey both come up together, and the buckwheat, being 
innch the most rapid in growth, soon obtains the as- 
cendanry, the rj*e only forming a smooth green carpet 
'>encath, which completely prevents the dashing of the 

^Tit of the soil by rain upon the buckwheat when it is 
cut, and otherwise keeps it clean. After the crop of 



WOBBCS IN TBX: BOWELS OF ANIMALS. 



Mir 



The origin of some forms of animal life, particnlailf 
of some parasites, has at various times occasioned mneh 
discussion. Though it is by some strenuously denied 
that life in any form is ever produced spontaneously, there 
are certainly cases where we can assign no other cante. 
Parasitic animals are found springing into life nnder 
circumstances which seem to preclude the possibiliQr 
of their having been produced by the ordinary laws ef 
generation. Thus we find the fluke in the liver and bil- 
iary ducts of sheep, affected with the rot, the hydatid in 
the brain, and, stranger yet, insects of various species in 
the bowels of animals while in the festal state. 

An article on «6oft," in the Pratm Fann<r, by JdhB 
Maddock, records a striking instance of this kind. He 
states that John Lee, of Decatur, Macon co., III., "had 
a mare with foal that died before foaling ; the foal had no 
hair on it; he cut it open and found bots in it." We 
presume there must have been some mistake about tlfe 
insects found being « bott,''^ that is the larva of the m^ 
trut equis, as the economy of that insect is well know^ 
but we can hardly doubt that tome insect was Ibun^ 
and whatever species it might have been, their — ■-• 
k^^ tf none **•• »*"*»^ *'"'^' ^'^n*'*ed ''^'•^ 
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CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE' 

.P ACRE. 



PHODUtm 
H. W. CmoBBT, La Fayette Cullcgi 
ha gmlheml laM year from half 



Pi., Mates tl 



buahela lumepa, uul 
BS. Tb* ([rounij luil no ma- 
ir befure il hail a g-ooil <lre(s- 
I wu ploweil twice, very ileep, (about 13 iucbeaj 
lirown into ridgei ciKhlcen inahea apart, tliv 
nked and the leeil iown. The plaiita were 
1 lo lis inchea in the row. The tucnepi veiE 



homeoD the 4th of Jul;, aixl did DM relurn tillSeptea- 
, ber. I thought (he proiUio* pretty well (or tbe tim*. 
I I had them in a warm room with ■ itcrve in the moB 

ailjoiaing, which J think had a good effect, for after 
d laying, they did aot Mop, let the w«^ 



•■l|)ecl ilgoed DAtiTMAK Fahmki: 

"Althongh 1 think the Eommuaication written by 
Liehig, puhliahetl in your December number, ia worch 
the fiill price ota year'aaubacripllon, 7« 1 think lome 
ofhis eonetniiona and aiaerliuiii have a tendency in 
piialeul new beginner* and give them to expect mor« 
oerteinly in agricultuial operationi than facta will war- 
tant. 1 will only ootice a couple of initancei. Fin.i, 
ke nye— ■■ The lyMem of draining, which of late h^js 
bceo 10 ailenaiiely followed in ilngland, bring) the 
laad into the Mate of agreat filter, through which the lol- 
■ble alkaliei are dramn off, in consequence of the per- 
OOlation Of lajn 1 and it mu*t, therefore, become mnrt^ 
dtOelenliu Itaioluble effieacioua eleoienta." [SeeCul- 
tfnlor for Dec., 1444, p. 364.] Can it be that iitjury 
hurenlted 10 the landafrom Ihiacauael I think noL. 

•• Again be aaja, (aanie page) ifcbemin* gucceed (B> 
ka hai no doubt they will,) ' in comt>ining the efflc.i- 
oioua elemeal* of manure in lucb a way ailhal they will 
aot be waahed away — their efficacy will be doubled; if 
In thi* manner the iqjariouB conlequencea of the prr- 
HDliyilem of draining be removed, agriculture will be 
beacd upon aa certain principles oa well ammged mar- 



> land againM wet ai 
ne lime. We lose a 
it at unbvorable wea 



DISEAaE IN COWH. 
A "DAtStHAK Fa>ue>" writes that in (he Bpria~ 
iwl ■ununer of 1840, his cows were attacked with 3 
■welling abont the head and Jawi. "The flnt " (uy< 
he) •■ that I obserreil of il, one of the cows refused her 
kxNl, and on examiuing her, I loimd that she waa ■.!> 
■Wullen aboDt the mouth and eyes that she could scarce- 
ly aee. I had her bled immediately, and in fifteen 



■r be wha 






I she began 



The s 

appei 



elling > 



others * 



all. 



In the coarse of the sui 
taken in the same way, though 
il belbr* they were as bad a» it. 

■a or leas swollen, and some of their bag! 

ra aflectail. Copious bleeding invariably cured them. 

ive aometimes given (bur or Ave quarts of thorough. 

rt (booc-set) lea, one or two quarts at a lime." 



Hk. Jame;: L. I 



liofai 






ofCheMnulUrove, S.C.,dBled Jan. [■t,laau — " The paM 
, has been a deplorable yeari the loss of crops and Iba 
auflering of the poorer classes, will long be remero* 
bered. The drouth injured us grea ly, but the chinch 
bug more — i^^ured our wheat, eat up our oats and de- 
stroyed Belds of com. I do not make more than oD»- 
fifth ofa corn-crop, and not more cotton than enough 
lo buy the com needed— anil yet I make a better crop 
I than many of my neightiora. Some did not make a 
bushel of corn, or a pound of cotton. Many are kill' 
ing off their hogs from the woods, having no com to 
fatten them with; anil their s'ock, because they cauinol 
carry them through the winter, bu) cannot ael) them in 
a country where there is no provender to be had. Thia 
you see, it is indeetl hard times with us here. But thi* 



TO KILL FKn-BHMINT. 
In relation to an inquiry (br a nM>de of exleruinaliiq; 
(his plant Mr. Geokoi llAHm n, of Perth Amboy, H. 
J., writes as follows: — "A farm on which I resided 
some eight years since, had a small patch ovemiD with 
peppermint and sjiearmint. 1 converted it intoa)hee|h 
pasture for two years, and when I left the farm, which 
was nearly three years ago, there was scarcely a plant 
of it to be seen. I have no doubt that by pasturing U 
with ihcep for five or til auceeaaive years, il may ba 



STUDY OF AORICULTURB IN acHOOLB. 
Ma. Par:s Baibek, of Homer, writes usairollowai 
"The effort of Mr. Woolwortfa, the principal of om 
Acailemy, lo introduce Ihetluily of agricultoral chemis- 
try and geolog}', has met with great success. He haa 

from this and the adjoining counties, and 1 can asaara 
you, they are deeply interested. He also gives a sepa- 
rate lecinre to the hrioers every Friday evening, at 
which flfiy or seventy-li 






We 



cceed. 



e plea 



e plan of ia- 



•ertaining whet hi 

•■In Dec. and Jan. last, (HI I, -4.'i,) 1 sent uul to a 
Who has charge of our Ciial-binlia ami farm, 2^ hen 
oae cock. One would think the number of hens tO') ; 
la^, but the egRS ha'.ch very well— say 110 eggs sei, 
batched 75 chickens. This was previous to July Isi, , 
]S4d; and bpi Ides the egga set, the hens laid in Ihp 
vme time, I0H6 other*. The grain eaten in thai time i 
Miaunledlo $4.29. This was for six mOBthk I io- J 
tailed to have kept lb« accounl tot ■ r«ar, hot lafl II 



EARLY POTATOES. 
E. T. Claki, Providence, R. I., 1« whom wa 
me of Mr. Hall's early June potatoes, writes ia 
low*:—" The poUtoes I had of 
you lumeil out remarkably well. A sample sent hi 
to the eihibilion of the B. I. Horticultural Soeisljr, 
were boilafl ami pronounceiljfrit roll. 1 have hadmof^ 
calls for them than t could supply, at a dollar a bushel. 
I planted them on the flnt of May, and in just sixty 
days had Ihem on the table of the size of small hen^ 

egg*-" 

KfPECTS OF UMIH. 
Rev. J. n.CAHDEK, New Albany, Ia.,r«lates the foW 
lowing >— "In a Held in which I plantnl corn lart 
ipring, a lime-heap, (a hea|i of logs on which a quanti- 
ty of lime-slune had been placed,) had Iwea burnt mora 
Ihan Iweuly yean ago. The gentleman who wu an 
the place when I purchiusud it, being here during tha 
uiniuier, remarked that he presumni that he coultl show 
lery spat where such a log. heap 



I I 



I before 



strength of stalk on the spii 
rause, until he took me to the place." We 
gesi this iiuery in regard to the above — Vi, 
growth oleom owing to the lime or the i 
loci bumad with tha lime) Wa have seat 



rare of Iba 
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of charcoal -pits in the extra giowth of grain and g^rass 
on rarious foils, for more than twenty years after they 
were burnt. 



ONEIDA COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 

Tum Society held its annual meeting at South Tren- 
ton, on the 8th of Jan. Rev. Dolphus Skinner, of Deer- 
Aeld, was elected President; Benj. N. Huntington, of 
Rome, Rec. Secretary ; Jno. Rixley Burgett, Westmore- 
land, Cor. Secretary; William Bristol, of Utica, Trea- 
larer. Ten Vice-Presidents and five Managers were 
appointed, among whom we notice the names of many 
excellent farmers and efficient members of the society, 
who, with the gentlemen above named, will take good 
care of the interests of the society the ensuing year. 

OSWEGO COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. 

M.r H. L. R. Sanford writes fit>m Volney, that « The 
Adnual meeting of the Oswego Co. Ag. Society was held 
Jan. 7, when the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year. The next (air is to be held at Fulton, on 
the last Tuesday and Wednesday of Sept. next." 
B. E. Bowen, President, Mexico; 



G. F. Falley, Fulton, } 



Samuel Foot, Phoenix, $ ^* ^^^ ^ 

R. K. Sanfortl, Cor. Sec*., Fulton; 

G. Salmon, Rec. Sec'y; 

I. I. Wolcott, Treasurer; 

Wm. Ingalls, ^ 

H. L. R. Sanford, \ Executive Committee. 

D. R. Case. ) 



HOUSES OF LIME, SAND AND GRAVEI^ 

T. Winch, Cleveland, O., gives us the following ac- 
^luntof building houses of thcRe materials. — "I read 
iki EUsworth-s Report of last winter, the maimer of 
building cheap houses of unburnt brick ; but I think they 
have an improvement in Wisconsin over all others. 
The material consists of gravel and lime — one-eighth 
part lime, and the balance of course sand and any kind of 
gravel or small stones, mixed so to make a mortar that 
will " set" so hard as to stand well. I saw at Prairie 
du Lac, Rock Co., two buildings of this material — 
one a blacksmith's shop, the other a seminary of two 
stories. Both appeared to be perfectly substantial. 
The proprietor, Mr. Goodrich, took a hammer in the 
shop to show me how strong the mortar was, and actu- 
ally broke a stone that protruded from the wall before 
he loosened it. They use clamps to build with, and de- ; 
posite in them six inches of mortar each day, which 
gives it time to dry, and so on until the wall is finisiied.'- 

PROFITS OF GOOD HUSBANDRY. 
A. Van Bergen, Esq., of Coxsackie, has given us 
the following memorandum of the last year's product 
and profit of three and a half acres of land : — 2(X> bushels 
•helled com — 630 bushels ruta-baga — 15 tons corn- 
stalks. Charging all the labor at the highest rate, and 
erediting the proiiuce at a fair market value, the nett 
profit aiforded by the three and a half acres, was $67.49. 
After tiie crops were taken otT, the land was sown in 
wheat. 

POUDRETTK. 

Benjamin Hicxs, of Great Neck, Queens co., L. I., 
.^ates that in the year 1K43, he manured his potatoes 
▼.th sireet manure ol)tained from the city of New York, 
rhe crop was gooil. The next year, 1841, he planted 
he tame ground with i>o(atoes, tcithout any manure; 
hose potatoes that were planted early , were not dUeat- 
id, but were of a good quality : of those that were planted 
• 'H44 late, and with barn yard manure, on another 
nece of ground, fully one half of them were diseased 
md lost. 

"he last year, 1845, he manured his potatoes entirely 
^uh Povdrette, made by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., 
ind the whole crop was sound and good, and a fiiir 
^ielil, considering the drouth. His neighbor whose 



toith barn yard manure* The yield, it is taid, 
more than about half as much as that of Mr. H., 
they were so much diseased, that according to bia esti- 
mate, he had not more than ten bushels left from th* 
acre he planted. 

The above discloses two important lactt: 

I — That early planted potatoes do not ndbr by iu» 
eate as those that are planted late. 

2 — lliat potatoes manured wUh Poudrette do not im 
some cases suffer by disease, as much as when planted 
with barnyard or stable manure- 

H. W. C. states that he tried Minor's poadrettn fH 
connection with his own manufacture. It was qiMkI ott 
potatoes, and the yield was above one-sixth in fftvor 
of his own. He says, however, Minor's poudrette it a 
very good manure, «but I do not think it as profitable ai 
stable manure, where the latter can be had for 91 par 
two-horse load — carting it two miles, as we can |^ it 
here." 



LARGE CROP OF VBOETABLES. 

James Robertson, of Windham Centri, V, T., in- 
forms us that he gathered last year, flrom one acre ariS 
eight rods of land, the following produce : — 

RuU-baga, 819 bushels. 

Sugar beets, 184 « 

Carrots, 132 " 

Total 1085 

The ruta-baga grew on 122 rods of groondj and tkm 
sugar beets and carrots 23 rods each. The tttmafi 
ground which was sod, was plowed the previona hU^ 
was harrowed well in spring, and cross-plowed in Joiiai^ 
and fifteen loads of manure from the sheep-house spread. 
and the grotmd again harrowed well. With a amau 
plow it was then thrown into ridges about ieventead 
inches apart, and the seed sown about the 10th of Jun^ 
in drills, and the crop was hoed twice. The beets and 
carrots grew on ground which the year before was oc- 
cupied with ruta-baga. It was plowed deep and a liglii 
coat of sheep manure spread and harrowed in. TlM 
crop was sown in drills fourteen inches apart^ about 
the first of May, and Was hoed twice. 



THE PUMPKIN. 

Extract from a letter written by Al£X. Lxcdi^ 8L 
Joseph's, Michigan: — **l remember seeing, I cannot 
say when or where, that pumpkin and squash seed 
steeped in a solutitm of chloride of lime, were up and 
in the rough leaf, while those not steeped, were but 
bursting above the ground, though planted at the same 
time. The benefit to the fruit was not mentioned. li 
may answer to hasten the vine when the seed is planted 
late. I also would like to see an analysis of the pump* 
kin. I ha^e been tohi that some farmers make an oil 
from the. pumpkin seed, which bums very well and 
gives a good light." 

FARRIERY. 

A correspondent, signing "Juuus," and datin|^ at 
Cornish, N. H., thinks he practices a system by which 
cows may always be delivered of calves without ii^aiya 
He says — '* When a calf is presented tail foremoet, if tha 
cow has been making exertion any length of time, tha 
calf will generally he found lifeless, and thrown t>ack so 
far that it is impossible to push it far enough forward to 
tum it so that the presentation shall be natural. In all 
unnatural presentations, my first step is to see If the calf 
can be placed in a natural position by turning or raiting 
— if not, my next step is to let one person pull mode^ 
rately upon the tail while another slips up his hand bd^ 
side the calf and presses back, at the same time, the exter- 
nal parts of the cow, so tliat the haunch of the calf presenta 
itself, and I am able to cut into and dislocate the sock- 
et [hip] Joint, which will tum up in such a manner that 
I can attach a strap to the whirlbonc, and then let tlia 
person at the tail take the strap and draw steadily whili 
I split the flesh and skin of the leg and flay it flrom tha 

*IOne *J ^^ '*<*«--» a^ 'hm ^famh-tl f^int^ tumll||P |tj gg WQ^ 
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P THE CULTIVATOR. 
Ws ui^t (III pa^etvith eilracli fnitn privaU Ictlern 
tfUMlaK tlM value placed opou (ti* CullivUor, eoutu 
aar PbWs oVmI be accompli >bcil by it. Wc f ivs tht- 
Mlovinf, merely to ihow that it i( uwful lo olhera u 
mil ■■ U (krnien. A Bubecribar at Mariilan, N. H., 
■^i — " Thongh engsgeil in trade and cultiraling ontj a 
fanlao, I think I can hanll)' ipend ■ ilollar belter than 
by nnewinir my (ubKription to j^our paper Asiilt- 
ftaim it! intercM to the practical rarmer, it conlaiiu use- 
tml hlati enoui^ in Jameilic eociDomy, anil matlera in 
wbiab all ara concerned, who hate a foniily al leaM, lo 
MDSh moM than compenoate for the irifllnc Mm aaked 
for it." 

THE Wl.VTER IN VIROIMA. 

Wm. a. Btafles, Amhent eo., Va., writM umler 

data of Jan. 4lh last— "We have hail aaine cold weaiher 

Ibl* wiDlel'. Dnr canal hoe been cloaeil for two weeks, 

bat all li fair a^ain, and plows are now running. 

OUAZI.VO IN EASTERN PE-NXSYLVAfilA. 

Extract of a letter froni J. Price, Gwt. to the Culti- 

Talor: "The eutcrn part ol Pennsylvania is becoming- 

•reiy I"" Biore and more engagot in the grazing hiisi- 

!■ i I llil a depending almost altogether for a supply or 
faaaf cattle from N.YotIc, Ohio, &c., kc. Aeconling lo 
Dm bMt ntiiBBle I an at pteaent able lo fonn, lh( 
apmbar fUtenad annually in this county i* between 
Mdj ami ftfty thousand head. Lancaster, York and 
Raiqrhin ara bat roltowinff the example of Chcsler. 
The TOUOn of this ii that the dislilUIiun of grain into 
ifUakajr ia Cut going out of practice. I believe there 
U not a single distillery in operation in this county af 
pnMoti and at least three-fourths of them in Lancaoler 
aail ai|}olning counties ore defunct, and I think will 
■foa eaaaa altotelhar." 



Very few who bave been accustomed li 
r>f fmit tree* and to tnuiaiilaotiog young ii 




PRICES Of PRODUCE IS TENNESSEE 
8a>I>Bl T. Bicuiell, of Blount co., Tenn., writes 
■wlar data of Dee- 27lh last, that piH-k is worth f3 per 
hwHlred pounils — com 20 to 2d cents per bushel — wheat 
(it to T& els., and that farniers cannot supply the demawl 
lor all kinds of produce — that many of ihe South Caro- 
iiaiana had sent the greater portion of Iheir slock into 
I>^ Tetuiea«e to be winlereil. Mr. B. pays ua a com- 
pliment Iti regard lo the influence of Ihe Cultivator in 
in bii neighborhood — the perusal of which, he is pleas- 
aftd my, "tenda lo the improvement of the land, and 
eo wa s q nently ailds to Ihe conlenU of the pocket, so that 
Um aBbtoriben make one step towards economy." 
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annexed wood-cnl, fair rapresenulitma of Ihe root* of 
■ wo yoong trees, Hg. 18, exhibiting the usual appear- 
ance of a tree which has sluod on the ^ol where it 
came up Imm the seed, and flg. 1% Ihe rools of a tree 
which has been two or three times Iraniplanleil. Tha 
j former has hut few roots, and those extend lo a dislanea 
I in Ihe soil; Ihe latter has a mullitu^ile of short filires, 
necessarily resuliing from the suoeewve ctitling off" of 
I Ihe longer roots in removal, and pruducing in Uieir 
' place the growth of many shorter ones. Henee in ta- 
king up a Iree thus previously prepared, little risk Or 
check in growth is experienced, as Ihe entire mam of 
Hbres iseatily preserve.! from mutilation indigging. But 
a trei^ of equal size which hu not been iransplanteil be- 
fore, has established ilself by a few long roots, firmly 

moval ; hence Ihe cnnsequenl check in growth and dan- 

Fruil-trecs which have been well prepared previouo- 
ly for transplanting, by Ihis method, may be removeil 
with greater safety even when so large as to be in a 
bearing slate, Ihan if less llian half Ibal sixe, wilhmit 
such preparation. It is by practicing this melhoil, that 
nursery-men in some parts of Europe are enablejl to 
show lo purchasen Iheir trees for sale in full bearing 
and wilh handsomely formed heads. It i« obvious that 
in selting out such trees, miire car* is needed in ^read- 
ing out Ihe numerous fibres, in Ihe natural position in 
which lh)>y grew, and in Hlliag in all Ihe inten'.iees with 
Hneearth; and that Ihe praelieeof dashing in a few quart* 
of water when Ihe hole is parity fllliNl, to carry lh« 
earth into all the small crevices among Ihe nxits, ia 
quile important. Where, also, this pmctice is puraueil, 
greater fertility of soil is needed, lo counteract th* 
BliE-hlly retarding etfeel of successive removals 
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COHPUHENT TO AN AMERICAN 

Hr. TucEEB — I deem it proper that Ihe pages of Ihe 
CalliTalor should record Ihe flattering compliment 
roeently paid by a royal personage to Mr. A. J. T>ows- 
■MO, MIC of our citizens well known for his works on 
lAQdacape Oardening, Rural Architecture, kc, which 
tram their pnblleaiion on this side Ibe water, have been 
r^anleil wl>h high admiration, aud are alreaity consid- 
■lail a* rtawlanl works. 

His work on Landscape Gardening has also tUracleil 
•ttenlloo In Europe, and has been greeleil there with 
Many •zpreasioos of commendation. The Queen of 
Htriland bat lately fbrwarded to Mr. Downino an aulo- 
gnq>b latMr, together with a magniflcent ruby ring, eu- 
elnlaJ by thrae rows of diamonda, in acknowleilg- 
maot of tha ploaaoM whieh she has derived from the 
pwaml of his book. Perhaps no similai' recorded in. 
MaDM can be found of a ropU autograph having been 



In wheeling manure, muck, sand, ke., on ganlea 
beds, and in removiqg trota them various kinds of llltar 
and refuse matter, Ibe box- 
edging ia very often iajat- 
ed by crossing and ra< 
crossing. To secure edg- 
ings from any danger of 
Fi|t. W. the kindiprovideatriifgf 

' planJI:, tapering at each and, and with a space cut lie- 
neolh for the box, over which the wheel and Ihe feel 
of the gardener may pass withoat Ihe slighlrst injury lo 
i the eilging or obslniclion to the work. 

Moss OH Roors, accelerates the decay of shingled, 
and may he preventeil or destroyed by sprinkling whit* 
lead on Ihe upper part of Ihe roof, so that the rain mij 
wash it over the roof. 

Chkap cuLTUiE OF POTATOES. — A corre^Kmdenl of 
the Boston Cnltivalor plants in hills, which he coven 
lighlly. by a plow, wilh earth as soon as the polatoe* 
ire above ground. When they come up again through 
this light eovering, he refieata Ihe operation by cross- 
plowing, covering up as before. The potatoes arenevaf 
ii^w*^ and a great MTiar of labor is aS^tad. 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



The annual meeting of the Society was held at the 
Capitol in this city on Wednesday the 2]8t January. 
The number of people in attendance was g:reater than at 
any previous similar meeting, and an unusual interest 
was manifested, 

A report was received from Dr. Lke, in relation to 
the duties which he, as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society, and as a public Lecturer, had performed during 
the past year. 

The report of the Treasurer was read, showing as 
fbllows: 

Balance is treasury at last meeting, $3,932.09 

Interest on stock, 210.00 

Donation from Francis Granger, 25.00 

„ from R. L. Pell, ft.OO 

Received from State Treasury, 700.00 

Receipts from individual members, 80.00 

„ at SUte Fair, 4.370.18 

$9,322.27 
Paymenti 

On account of Premiums, $2,41 1 .50 

Salary of Recording Secretary, .... 300 

Public Lecturer, ISO 

Printing and binding, 187 39 

Kxpenses at Fair at Utica, .^)56.94 

To H. O'Reilly, 48 

Sundry incidental expenses, 92.23 

$3,776.06 

Invested in Albany e ity stock, 3,(KK) . 00 

** Bond and Mortgage, .. . 2,000.00 

$S776.06 

Leaving in the treasury a balance of $r>46. 21 

On motion of Mr. Comstock, a committee, consisting 
ot three from each Senatorial district, was appointed to 
nominate officers for the ensuing year, and to recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee a suitable location for 
holding the next Cattle Show and Fair. 

On motion of Mr. L. F. Allen, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare business for the action of the meet- 
ing. The chair appointed Mensrs. Allen of Erie, Com- 
stock of Albany, Pratt of Greene, Walbridge of Tomp- 
kint, Lee of Monroe. 

Mr. Allen, from the business committee, reported 
the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved. That a dairy committee of three persons be 
appointed by the Executive Committee of the Society 
whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual product of the 
best cheese dairy of the State, that the locality of such 
dairy be ascertained in latitude; the composition of the 
■oil as near as may be where the dairy farm be situated ; 
the kind of grass used for pasture and for hay; the quan- 
tity, in pounds, of milk per cow on the average and in the 
aggregate; the quantity of cheese to the hundred pounds 
of milk produceil; the gross quantity for the season of 
milk and cheese produced, the quality of the cheese, the 
method of making it, the breed of cows composing the 
dairy, and all such other details procured as shall deter- 
mine the most profitable mode of conducting the cheese 
[lairy business, and that one hundred dollars of the funds 
of the Society be appropriated in giving three premi- 
ums to the most succesi^ful competitors reporting any 
Tuch practice and its detail to said committee, s;iid com- 
mittee to report to the Society at its next annual mcct- 

Resolved, That a committee of be appointed by 

iic Executive Committee who shall rej>ort to the next 
lUinual meeting a list of not exceedinsf 30 kinds of ap- 
ples, which shall be in their opinion best ailapted to the 
economical demands of the people of this state, and to 
Se best suited to the different localities of the same, 
comprising their most extensive use in all seasons, for 
nomc consumption, and for exportation, the individual 
'«wies of said fruits, a drawing of each separate kind* 



connexion they also take into consideration the eerertil 
classes of fine fruits as adapted to the above purpOMi^ 

and dollars be appropriated as in the Judgment of 

the Executive Committee shall be necesiary to accon- 
plish this object. 

Wednesday Evening, Jan. 21. 

The Socitey convened pursuant to adjournment at ths 
Assembly Chamber. 

Mr. Denniston from the committee to nominate of- 
ficers, reported the following lift which was unanimous. 
ly adopted : 

J. M. SHERWOOD, Auburn, President. 
vice-presidents. 
RoBT. H. Ludlow, New York, 
Abram Bockef., Federal Store, 
Ezra P. Prentice, Albany, 
Thos. J. Marvin, Saratoga Springs, 
Pome ROT Jones, Lairdsville, 
J. R. Speed, Caroline, 
H. S. Randall, Cortland Village, 
Lewis F. Allen, lluCfalo. 

Luther Tucker, Albany, Recording Secretary. 

Joel B. Nott, do. Corresponding do. 

J. M'D. M'Intyre, do. Treasurer. 

ADDIIIONAL MEMBERS OF THE EX. COMMITTEB. 

Alfred Conklin, Auburn, 
Ami Doubled ay, Binghampton, 
George Vail, Troy, 
Ambrose Stevens, New York, 
John Miller, Truxton. 

The same committee also recommended Aabnm •■ 
the place for the next Cattle Show and Fair. 

Prof. Hall exhibited a Geological Map of the Btato 
with the average product of wheat in each county, and 
made some very interesting remarks in explanati<m of 
the connection of Geology and Agricultnre, for whiek 
the Society tendered him their thanks. 

Gen. Harmon read the report of the committee oa 
Wheat, Barley, &c. 

Mr. E. KiRBT gave notice that a proposition will be 
presented at the next annual meeting so to alter the 
constitution of the Society that all ex-Presidents shall 
be standing members of the Executive Committee in 
addition to the board as now provided for. 

Thursday Morning, Jan. 22. 

The Society met in the Lecture Room of the Youn|f 
Men's Association. 

Col. Sherwood read the report of the committee 
mitttee on Peas, &c. 

Prof. Emmons, from the committee on Essays, nuule 
an interesting report, concluding with the list of prizes 
awarded. ; 

Dr. Bekkman, chairman of the committee on Fami% 
made a very interesting and valuable report, giving ia 
a condensed form, a great variety of valuable informa- 
tion, derived from the papers submitted to the commit* 
tee. 

Dr. B. also read a very interesting communieatioB 
from $. S. Randall, Esq., on the Agricultural statis- 
tics of the state. 

Mr. Pratt, of Greene, trom the business committer 
oflerod the following resolution, which was adopted; 

R<'fiolrcd, That the Executive Committee be requested 
to take into considcraion the expediency of ofiering the 
like premiums, or of less amount, on the subject of the 
butter dairies of (his State, to he conducted in the same 
manner, and under the same rules of particularity in as- 
certaining its results as have been adopted by the Sod* 
ty at its present session in relation to cheese. 

Thursday Eveningj Jan. 22. 

The Society met at the Assembly Chamber, when the 
annual Address was delivered by the President, B. P» 
Johnson, Esq. As it is to be published, it is sufficient 
to say of it, that is was alike creditable to the Soetelgr 
and its author. 

On the conclusion of the Address^ Mr. JoBirsoK In- 
troduced the President elect to the Societj, who, hiN 
fore taking' the chair, hrieily returned hJs thanks fortiw 
^ono •'knfi**? — \ uiy>** him by the Societj in ^Wirf^p 
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hiM th^ir Prettdent, an honor of which the highest in« 
4hritituU in the country m\fs\ii well feel proud. 
Ob motion of Dr. Lee, of Erie, it was unanimously 
Rmolvid% That this Society highly appreciate the 
nrvieasof its late President, B. P. Johnson, as the pre- 
ikUBg officer of said society, and that he has its thanks for 
hit highly instructive and interesting address, just 
doliverad before this body, and that he be requested to 
ftuniih a copy for publication. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, of New- York, 

Ruoivedf Toat the thanks of this Society be given to 

Iko oAeers of the Society whose termn expire this day, 

§or the able and (aithful manner in which they have 

perfiwrmed the duties of their offices during the past 



On motion of Judge Cheeveb, of Saratoga 

R§9olv€>li That a committee of three be appointed to 
i^ the Legislature, on behalf of this society, to cause 
•o be prepared by the State Geologists, or others, an 
abridgment of the Geological survey of the State, which 
iball embrace the geological map and sufficient of Geol- 
Of/j to make the map intelligible to the common reader 
and shall also fully exhibit the connection between the 
Ideology and agriculture of the State, and which can be 
afforded at a small price. 

Messrs. Lee, Johnson and Beekman were appointed 
tfie committee under the above resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Retolvedf That this Society view the proposed efibrt 
cyf Messrs. Harmon & Lee, to establish a scientific and 
practical shool of agriculture in the county of Monroe, 
with approbation. We consider its object as highly 
beneficial to the agricultural interests of the State, and 
recommend it to the public approbation and patronage. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Oneida, 

Resolvedf That the Institution at Aurora, Cayuga co., 
■nder the charge of C. C. Youno and David Thomas, 
ii one worthy of the attention of farmers, combining as 
it does scientific with practical agriculture. 

On motion of Mr. Fuller, of Onondaga, 

Retolved, That we recommend to tlie attention and 
patronage of the public the Agricullunil School of Mr. 
WooLWORTH of Cortland county. 

On motion of Mr. Bloss, of Monros: 

Whereas it is very desirable to have weekly meetings 
of the friends of agriculture, for the purpoitcof free dis- 
onssion, therefore 

Ruolvedy That such meetings be held during the pre- 
•ftnt session of the Legislature, and that the S<H;rctar}' 
bo directed to apply to the Hon. the Assembly for lea\'e 
to hold meetings in this chamber every Thursday eve- 
ning. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Oneida, 

Ruolwd, That the thanks of this Society be most cor- 
dially tendered to the Hon. the Assembly for the use of 
tbeir Hall for the meetings of the Society, and that the 
Secretary communicate this resolution to the Speaker of 
tkm House. 

The fbllowing is a list of the premiums awarded: 

On Essays. 
On the importance of scientific knowledge in prosecuting 

agriculture; to John J. Thomas, Macedon, $100. 
On the culture and manufacture of silk; to H. P. By- 
ram, Brandenburg, Ky., $10. 
On the Potato Rot; to Andrew Bush, East Coventry, 

Pa., $20. 
Ob Irrigation; to John J. Thomas, $20. 

On Farms. 

1. To Geo. Geddes, Fairmount, $50. 

2. To Wm. Buel, Rochester, $30. 

3. To Wm. Garbutt, Wheatland, $20. 
S«ts of vols. Transactions, to 

W. P. Capron, Macedon, Wayne Co; 
Jonathan Tallcott, 2d, Rome, Oneiihi Co. ; 
Bnfus 8. Ransom, Perry ville, Madison Co. ; 
Daniel Gates, Sullivan, Madison Co. ; 
H . 8. Wright, Vernon, Oneida Co. ; 
Tjrler Fountain, Peekskill. 

On Winter Wheat. 
I. T» Bdward BtrMibargt Vemon^ $19. 



3. To Abraham Fairchild, Arcadia, 2 vols. Trans. 

To Samuel Davison, Greece, a discretionary premfu n 
of eight dollars for report on experiments on the culla m 
of wheat. 

Sprino Whs at. 

1. To Robt. Eells, Westmoreland, $15« 

2. To Erastus Dayton, Vernon, $10. 

Barley. '. 

1. To Hiram Mills, Martinsburg, $10. ' 

2. To N. S. Wright, Vernon, $5. 

3. To S. B. Dudley, £. Bloomfield, Vol. Trans. 

Oats. 
1. To Elias J. Ayres, Truniansburg,$10. 

Indian Corn. 
1. To Geo. Vail, Troy, $15. 

Peas. 
1. To Thos. Lane, Marey, $10. 
3. To Wm. French, Canajoharie, $3. 

Flax. 

1. To E. C. Bliss, Westfield, $5. 

2. To Rufus S. Ransom, Perryville, Vol. Trans. 

Carrots. 

1. To Wm. Risley, Fredonia, $10. 

2. To Lucius Warner, Vernon, $5. 

Manoel-Wurzel. 

1. To Charles B. Meek, Canandaigua, $10. 

2. To Lucius Warner, Vernon, $5. 

3. To J. F. Osbom, Port Byron, Vol. Trans. 

Sugar Beets. 
1. To S. B. Burchard, Hamilton, $10. 
3. To J. F. Osbom, Port Byron, Vol. Trans. 

Ruta-Bagas. 
1. To John G. Smedburg, PratUville, $10. 
3. To. C. B. Meek, Canandaigua, Vol. Trans. 

Broom -Corn. 
There wxs but one application, that of E. C. Bliss, ot 
Westfield, to whom the committee awarded a copy of 
C'.)l man's Tour. 



Death or E. W. Bull, Esq. — We learn with re* 
gret th6 death of this valuable citizen, late of HartfonV 
Connecticut. He evinced a deep interest for the ad 
vancement of agriculture and horticulture, to which bs 
contributed important aid. We copy the following 
notice of his death from the Hartford Courant: 

<< The death of our late esteemeil fellow citizen, £. 
W. Bull Esq., is calculated to proiluce the deefiest feel- 
ings of grief. Few could be removed from among ut 
whose removal would cast more gloom over the face of 
; the community. He was taken away, in the prime of 
business life, in the full vigor of active and energetis 
manhood. He was a man whose death will be very 
keenly felt, and will produce a large vacancy in tho 
circle in which he moved. Of superior business capa- 
city, he devoted himself to the daily avocations of lili, 
with great energy, ami with unwontcil perseverance. 

« As the proprietor of the High Street Garden, hii 
taste and activity in horticultural pursuits, have lonf 
made that a spot of delightful resort to very many oC 
our fellow citizens, and to many strangers, to whom be 
extended the courtesies so grateful to those who visit 
our city for a season. Many and tleep sympathies will 
be felt for the relatives who are- mourning his suddso 
decease." 

Hartford county Ao. Society. — ^We have receir 
ed several papers containing the doings of this society 
for the last year, which in many respects we find inte« 
resting. There is one thing however which strikes ut 
as being very defective. We notice that the premiums 
on « blooil stock,'* and some other descriptions of stock, 
were awarded without the names of the owners, or tho 
animals, or i'le breed of the animals being mentioneiL 
We have no objections to this plan so far as reganls the 
award — we think in fact that it has several advantagoi 
— but where the report goes out to the world, it seems 
proper that both the name of the owner and the breetf 
of the animal should be stated, otherwise we do not seo 
how the comnnmity Is to know what stock is most »• 
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Wl bkve lo acknowledi^B the receipt of 
ti<HU lines our laal, from Prof. E. N. Ilnnfor.l, D. T., 
A Subscriber, II. Luther, P. DBvidxtn, A, T., Dr. 
Andrew Stone, A FBrmer, K. ^ra^lls, K-lReoomb, Ea- 
ton, S. H. Smith, Luman Lane, H. W. Crotby, AnJrew 
Buiih, T. Minot, A. of the North, Prof. L.Vanuiem, G. 
Bntler, O. W, B., S. B., W. S. (i.. R. A. A., Ira Bray- 
ton, ir. B. Tultle, J, B., P., J. TownMOil, Geo. Vail, 
E. Comtlocli.Seth Whalen, D. Gold, R. K, Tottle, Mar)-, 
J. FennimureCooiier, J. I). Spinner, Qui.l Nunc, B.Jul, 
iui, S. P. Ilenkcl, Fair Play, Indigena. OUi Bachelor, A. 
Delaware Subscriber, Th. Close, A, Wananr, J. T. Na. 
Ihontt, S. ()B)iorn, H. H. B., Joiieph Annin, A. E. E., 
Wm. Todil, W. H. Willi, Jason Smilb, Nathan Wey, A. 
B. EmeK. 

1J®"II will be eeen by the abote, (hat we have been 
bvurccl with an unusually large number of communica- 
tioni the past month. In (hi ' 



vof (I 



e fkvon. 



nany 



fready eundcnseil; and we shall 
remaining on hand, as rapidly as poni 

Ihanka are tendered 

est and value 



iker< 



1 forlhoi 



they c 



Lildn< 



who have thus en> 
ir iiages whic 



Ip-w. : 



3. has uur thanks for bin sensible article 
.i«si but since (he publication » im this sub- 
ject in our last number, there seems at iircsent no need 
of anything fiirlher. 

A., 'I'lrt-iN, O. — Wc should be f!:lad to hear a report 
of the " progress,'' lo which you allude. 

Lieut. S. H. D., U . S. A., has our thanks for his kind 
remembrance ut the Cultivator, for which he has Cor 
years |<asi, raiseil 7 or 15 subscribers at every place at 
which he has been stationed. 

G. W. H.— Let us liave the article you speak of, if 
you please. 



(MONTHLY NOTICES. 



State Fair.— The npxt pxhihilion ami fair of the N. 
Y. Stale Ag. Sorieiy .s to be held at Auburv, Cajiiftn 
county, on the 15(h, Ifith am! I7[h days of September 

Improved Fi.Ati.s. — We have receivetl from John 
Moore, We«(-.'!prinftflpld, Mass., a couple of llails, su- 
perior in finish and excellence lo any we have before 
■pen. ttne may be seen at this offlce, ami the other at 
the afiricuUurBl warehouse, S3 Dean sireet. Mr. Moore 
Mil sell Ibem at 7,T cenls sin«ly or *7.5(l |>er dozen. 

CIIAUFAIOSR Cmi-.B.— Mr. C. I.. RiiniMe, of lirren- 
.ille, Gr-THPCOiiniy, has sen ( us a Maliijile of his refined 
•ider. We think it e<|ual lo any we havr ever (astcri, 
Jill mmld mconiinrnd those whose health would be 
iprnved by (he n<e of the article, (o apply to Mr. R. 
tr their supply. Wc believe he made oier two Ihou- 
.uid barreli^ last year. 

Dim-Misiis WoBK ov Fn^^T.■<.— Wn are gralifleil to 
.am that the mle of ilij? w.i ' " ' 



. reiiui' 



rtoURh i; 



Tm.MAV'B Tot-li — Part V. — Wc leant from llie piih- 
ishers that this part of Mr, Culnuui's F-iiropean A|^- 
"1 ure is expecliil lo ho iiuuied In a few ilay*. 

earn that Dr. D. Lee, 



, p.«. 



ir of 11 



mend toi openin|>' a school Ibr the itnify of ■ 
and practical agriculture. It is (o be localedinOanl' 
H.'s farm, in Wheatland, about six miles fHMn EochM 
ter. We have mil yet seen a plan of this sohool, bat w« 
presume a leailinic object will be to lut IkntHet b)> 
praoiical and careful evperimenl injIeM rvllvrt; Bgiif 
doing this, in a proper manner, it cannot fail to be hi^- 
ly useful. Dr. Lp.k has devoted much study to the ni- 
ence of agriculture, anil we believe haa hail cooaidei*-' 
ble experience in the capacity of a teacher. Gtn. Max- 
MOH is considcreil one of the best practical bmen in 
the State — in wheat cuKure, in particular, he has bevtf 
qoiteeminent] and the community are nnder large ob- 
ligations to hira for his numerous and well ecHutncted 
experiments to (est (he relative value of a great maa^ 
kinds of wheat. We wish the school snceesa. 
' Sli.MHAN's JoVRNAL. — tl will be seeQ by the Piim- 
peeliu in another part of this paper, that a new series of 
this truly valuable and na(iona1 work, was eommencetl' 
the present year, with some decided improvemenfaow 
the former series, which had eitended lo 50 volume*. 
We commeml i(, most heartily, lo public adention; and 
■rust that the friends of science will no longer piermit It- 
to languish for want of that sujiport which it to rlehlj 

Apricots from Plcm Stones. — An opinion wa* ad- 
vanced by a correspondent in our December numbari 
which sliuuld have been noticed an>l coriecled at the 
time. He (hinks the natural aflinily of the plum an4 
apricot is so Krong, (hat a change from one lo the other 
from seeil may occasionally take place. As the plum 
and apricot are very distinct species, so much so as to 
be separaleil by some bolanisls into different genera, it 
musi be obvious at Once Ihal such a change cannot in 
the nature of (hings take place, nothing of the kiuil bar- 
ing ever been known or proved in the history of tha 
vegetable kingdom. We do not of course attempt to 
explain (he case sjH>ken of, not knowing all the eircum- 
slances of the case, and which evidently were not known 
to ihe observer; but where ilata is wanting, it is not 
necessary lo resort to the absunlity of tnuiimutatian 
from seeili or the still greater absurdity, if possible, o 
iranemutation by the inlluence of a stock. 

MA'KINE FOR SOWING WHEAT.— HCV. A. R. BlT- 

OV.K, of iVIt. Jackson, Shenandoah CO., Va., wishes in- 
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aid) one i 



of a 



calei 






which 

to liave been used cxlene: 
New Vork. If^Luy of our 
mat ion respecting it, they 
$^A Farmers Club has been 



ork both better and fiuter thaft 
arhine is slated 
son in Western 
give any infor- 

itablished at F 



ifera 



John Mattory, Fresident; Uriak 
Ilan'ford and John n:amaker, V. Presidents; A. Blge- 
low, Secrelary; F. A. Stebbins, Treanirer; H. P. Bart- 
Mr. Ai.noT'a HOBSE Constsiinatiow.— We would 
call attention to the advertisement of (his horse to be. 
founi) in this number. We nolieed him In Our Jnly 
number of lani year. lie had then, however, bul Jn« 
anived in lliis counlry, and was in not very good con- 
dition to show; but wo saw him subsequently at tha 
state sliow at Ulica, at which time he made a very Bn« 
^yond a question, entitled to tha 



, of Herki- 



.-— h— « 



Fki.vi.kss Bari.et. — Jons D. Spin 
mer. slates that this kind of Barley has yielded much 
DetltT widi him (han Ihe common kind— that it usuallr 
weighs 111 lbs. |ior buslicl, and Ihal it mokes good bread 
md " excellent warm biscuit." He also states that tha 
;rain is no! liable lo injury from Ihe fly, and he thinks it 
worthy the attention of farmers iu those sections wheia 
wheal is attacked by this insect. 

DuTioN PoTAior.a. — In reference to the polntoaaol 
ihis name mentionad in our UH, Mr. Srannx DttTTOI 
iriiliei US (o ^•M, UmU thaf war* Mt aridaallr pm,. 
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(1 received the 



oueil from a hub "br Ihe mme of Duttou ueu- Phila- 
delphia!" but irere brought fhini thi 

LMTf Eaq., ofMetwIilb, »r ' 

loa potaloe*, rabuqucDtl]-. 

CoKBKCTiriii.-^altivuor for IN46, No. 33T, in ■ de- 
nription of Bi)E-<:ut<B>'> for " foriraril bMUn of iltti," 

Pbattsville, in the county of Greene, which tt i» 
ilov pur|>osed tO mike Ihe centre of ■ new count]', iru 
founileil by Ihe Hon. Zidock PmatT) in Iri34> Tbe (■ 
tabliihmenl of a lart* tannc^ by th&l gantlemcn, anil 
BOv carried on by him in eonneiioa with John Wt/r- 
M>N, has been the cause of ■ rapid grovtb of tbe Tillage, 
which now number* two thousand' inhsbltutt. It fau 
three churches, three larseand well-kepi hotels, a bank 
with a capital of tlUO.OOO, seven stores, and a ipicioua 
brieb icHlemy which cost over S3.000, more than one 
half of which was cODtribuIed by Mr. Pratt. The tan- 
nery of Mnsn. Pbatt & Watson ten* A>,000 sides of 
leather annually and employs a capital of about $250,000. 
The village alio contains a large flouring mill, a foun- 
diy and mechanics shop, a satiuett factory which (urns 
Ont 150 yanls of eiolh per day, and a company baa re- 
l^enlly l>een formed for Ihe manufacture of fancy caasi- 
Merei, with a capital of (19,000. We are informed 
that the enterprising gentleman, by whuie iniluslry and 
liberality thii thriving village haa been chiefly built up 
and ornamented, made "his first savings from picliing 
berries in bis leisure boon, and selling them for six- 
irencc per quart." 



ANSWERS TO INQUIAtES- 



Buckwheat xf Mar 



uve the land, though we hav 
erbaps the nature of the soil i 
a etfecis. We I 

a ratber light v 



' A Sabtcriber"— (Ver- 

nlvantages of clover ani 

ink the effect of clovei 
■limes •' leaves tbe land 
here is a ilifferenee of 



•• quant i It and quality of milk" produced from old pM- 
tnres, or from thoae recently seeded) as we think mneh 
depends on thcKiil, also; but in good gruing district^ 
I we believe Ihe opinion is generally prevalent tbat old 
' pastures afford Ihe richest milk, though it may be lesi 
in quantity. The querc in reference to lime or plaMer, 
I it is impOMible to aniwer. In the absence of any de< 
I scripticin of soil or location, it oanoot be told which 
of theae subalaixieB woold be " preferable," or what 
quantity of either should be used. Experiment alon* 
OBB give positive information on this point. 

BoHF. Dost, he— S. M. N. (New Marlboro, Haai.> 
— There is do bone duac in this market. The price of 
Sulphate of Magnesia is 2J cts. per lb. by the quantity. 
Silicate of Potash is not (br sale here. 
Cmeak. — D. R. (Frederick co., Hd.) — An experl- 
I enced dairy-woman aayi she knows do reason why 
I, cream Bhouli) "ium blue on the surCace," unless it hM 
stood too long, by which tbe cream settles to the bot- 
I lorn and the bluish watery fluid rises to the top. It it 
alio suggeiteil that it is best to keep cream but a short 
time, in summer — never till it is sour, if liutler of tha 
besi quality is desired — and it is |iroper to stir the cream 
well every day, taking care when a new portion Ii 
turned in, to mix it thoroughly with the quantity befor* 
deposited. 

I BiAOur IH FaoiT-TaBES,— I., L. (Summit CO., O.) 
We cannot tell what kind of blight attacks your tree*. 
' If it is caused by a specie* of aphis, we do not see that 
any good could be ellecled by « putting iron around tha 
tree." If it is the >• fire blight," we do not know that 
you could do belter than to prune off the limbs ai fail aa 
they die. What effect "electric conductors," placed 
under tbe trees, would have in pn^ecting them from 
this blight, we know Dot— we don't suppoeo they would 

"HoBsi Nettle."— E. W. J. (Fort Deflance, II. 
C.) — We do not know the plant you allude to under tba 
name of "Horse nettle" — therefore can give no direc- 
extirpation. Others may be able to gira 



' the infon 



inted. 



We 



lowing it in except 
jppoae it would be 
led its full growth. 



a plow it in afler it had at 
Host larmei* who praclice it, ■ 
while in blossom; but if it was considered an advantage 
to have tbe crop renewed, it might stand till the seed 
had formeil, enough of which would probably come up 
after it was plowed Id, Io cover Ihe ground again. 

Anolher correspondent uks whether (he grain of 
buckwheat is injured by Ihe honey being exUactsd from 
the flower. We cannot tell- who can? 

Plowino, — HiaHi.ANDta, (Otsego co.) — You say 
jou want a " plow that will lurti a hirrow 9 or 10 inches 
Wide and 6 inches deep and lay it on the edge of Ihe 
previous one, with the greatest ease to Ihe team." We 
think there ore several kinds of plows that will answer 
the purpose desired — sueh aa ProuIyiL Mears' "51 self- 
riiarpenlng Centre Draft," some of the I'arioua patterns of 
tbe Worcester plow, and Delano's " Diamond" plow. 
All these may be had at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
13 Dean street, this city. We do not consider "9 or 10 
tacfaes" a tride furrow, though we think it is wide 
enough. 

Cow-rABTOBE. — " Will eow^pasture hold it* own 
wiitaont manure of any kindT" We suppose it under- 
stooil the the manure made by the cattle while feeding 
on the ground. Is to be left there. Whether the paahire 
would ' hold its own,' we think would depend much on 
Ihe nature of the-soil. If it was moist and natural to 
gnMt It might not deteriorate; bnt in such land as the 
gras* would be likely to die ont, the pagtnre would of 
eo'irse decline in value. Besides, on moist soils, Ihe 
muBure is lese wailed by exhalation, and its properties 
ve morv retained in Ihe soil than on dry peeoos soils 
wbare tbeinMee* could not flnortshnwiU. Aa to the 



I CoTTiNO HOWS HAT'HOWS. — H. W. C, (La Fayetia 
College, Pa.)— It is always best to expose hay as litlla 
as possible to Ihe air, after it i* cured; and by cutting 
. down a port of Ihe mow at a time, less surface is expos- 
edthanby IhrowiDgofftbe wholelop. Butaslothe pre- 
I else " per cent saved" in Ibia way, we have never seen 
I it cj/phtrtd out — and Ihe same may be said in regard to 
I Ihe loss by "evaporation" in moving a stack of biq 
I " three miles in a alill day." 

I WatekLihe.— A. C. (Brandy wine, Del.)— The best 
, kind of water lime can be had in this city at a dollar 
I uid a half per bbl. 

|| "Fahilt Alhamac."— a. L. (St. Joaeph, Mich.) 
I — Wedo not knowtbat such a work has been published* 
I Disease in 8HiEr..~L. N. (ChanUuque CO., S. Y.) 
I wishes Io know tbe name and proper treatment of a dja. 
ease among his sheep, which be Bys aflbcls them aa 
' follows: — " A sore commences on the end of the under 
lip. very small at first, but enlarges from day to day for 
four or Ave days, when tbe upper lip and end of tha 
nose become sore in Ihe same way, and after a few daya 
tbe *ore extends back, and Ihe whole nose becomes sora 
j to the comers of the mouth, conliuuing so for a week 
or ten days, when it begins Io get well." 

GlaHHERS.- J. B. (Hartford, N. Y.)-— We would ra* 
fer you to Dr. GlEoaoE WaiiiHT, of this city, veferioa. 
ry sui^oD, for Ihe information yon want In referenca 
to the disease of your horse. 

ANALTsis or Indian Cokn.— O. W. 8. (Lee, K. Y.) 
— We do not know of any analysis of this plant that 
sould be relied on. When Mr. John P. Norton ratana 
to this eonntry, which will be next season, he will 
probably analyze it accurately, and make known the ra- 
nilt. 

j guNixowEa sKED AND OIL. — A. P. O. — The seed 
! Bay be planted in rows four feet apart, and the planH 
!1 tfainDed to two and a half feet apart, cutting to core «a 
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for corn. Fifty bushels of seed per acre on rich land 
with higfh cultivation, is considered an average yield. 
We cannot state the market value of the seed per bush- 
el. The method of making- the oil Is the same as that 
of linseed oil; but the seed should be hulled, which is 
readily done by machinery, else the yield of oil will be 
one half less. When well managed, a gallon of oil may 
be obtaine<l per bushel. The oil is excellent for lamps 
-4)as no smoke or offensive smell — and is preferred by 
many for table use to olive oil. The oil is also used in 
the preparation of fine soaps. The seed is excellent for 
iowlt. 



TO OUR AGENTS. 



We should be ungrateful indeed, did we fail to return 
our acknowledgments to those kind friends who have 
enabled us, in almost all cases without any compensa- 
tion other than that derived from the gratification of 
benefitting the public, to acknowledge the receipt of 
over Nine Thousand subscribers the last month, being 
more than 1,000 over the number received in the same 
month last year. We should be glad, did circumstan- 
eea permit, to render our personal thanks to each indi- 
vidual who has so kindly lent his services to aid us :n 
promoting the circulation of « The Cultivator," and 
thus, as we trust, to awaken an increased attention, on 
the i>art of our farmers, to the lights which science and 
experience are shedding upon the pursuits of Agricul- 
ture. Annexed is a list of the post-ofilces, from which 
orders have already been received for 20 or more copies 
of our paper for the present year : 

New-York. Troy, 35 

▲vbani, 200 Uiica 37 

Amsterdam, 30 Venioii CenU-e, ... 23 

ButTalo SaWhitesboro, 2t 

Barcelona, 2" Watertowii, 3f 

Butternuls, 3» Waterloo, 20 

Baldwiiisville,.... 25 Ptnnsjflvania. 

Biufi:hainiou, 23 Carlisle, 49 

Cedurville 2<J Greciwburg, 26 

Chainplain, 2!) I Aiica«ler, ;, 80 

Clyde, 20\ewville, 21 

CooptTiXOWii, .... 37 Pitt«burjr, W) 

ChiUeimiigo, 23 Philndelphia, .... 100 

CazeiioviUf 22 Wayncsfburg, 22 

Cobltrskill, 20 Masaeuhtuetts. 

Ea«toii, 20 R()6U>ii 172 

Eaton, 43 |.'all River, 31 

K. Bluoinfield.. ... 25 \orthani|>ton, .... 20 



Ksperance, 25 Springfield, M 

Fulioii 26Willbrahain 20 

Gene va 52 Conneeticut. 

Ilanford, 35 Briitol, 2l» 

Hillsdale, 23 Cheshire, 21 

HiKbH»n 25 Colchester 20 

Ithaca,. 2li Eust Iladdam,. ... 21 

Livonia, 2i Farmington 33 

Madison, 21 JeweU City, 31 

llanliu-s 2: Middletown 37 

New- York, 51' New-IIavcn, .... 100 

Newbnr?h 21 New-Miltord, .... 22 

Niuula Valley,. ... 2- IlidKeficld 32 

Oxford 2CI Suffield, 20 

Owejro.3(»,Otwpgfo,40 Waterto^vn 21 

Palmyra 23 Winchester 21 

Plati*«burf;h 2;i Vtrntont. 

PouRhkeciwie,. ... 41 Brandon, 27 

Perry, 21 Charloue, 23 

Rome, 25 Derby 25 

RochentHr 90 East Poultney, . . . 3^ 

Kichuiond 23(irniid Ule, 2.') 

Rushville 20 Middlebury, 2(J 

Schenectady,....* 21 Manchesiur, 2ft 

lyracase 10 ' Vcrpennes, 21 

So. Middletown,.. 8!«|WaitsficId, 20 



Willision, 25 

Detaweo't. 

Wilmiiigiou 50 

R/tPtie- Island. 

Providence, 64 

Kentucky. 

Frankfort, 33 

r^iuisville, 27 

Fiexington, 45 

Paris, 68 

Shelbyville, 20 

VersujIU'.s, 32 

Georgia. 

Mac'ii 21 

Michigan. 

\nn Arbor, 40 

Ypsilanti, 35 j 

Diit. Columbia. 

Watihingion, 22 

Ohio. 

Anrora, 20 

Guatuvud, 22 

Canada. 

Montreal, Qfi 

Qiiebf c, 38 

'^inu'.oc 32 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 20 

Frederick 22 

N^orth Carolina. 

\ewburu 26 

AVi/' Hampshire. 

Walpole 21 

Viri^nia. 
Fairfax C. H...... 22 

[jynclibur^ 44 

Wixconsin. 

Milwaukie, S4 

New Brunswick. 

St. John 20 

Alabaf/M. 

Tuscaloosa 21 

Thtnesaee. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New.Tcvkf Janwuy SI, 1B«L 
COTTON— Upland and Fiorids,— inferior, 9la9l icuii ymtf 
middliiig, 7a7i^fiiie, &ja9. Mobile and New Ori«aiM,~iiiferi4ir. 6Aii 
6i— Kood middling, 7^7]— ane, lUalOl. 
CHEESE— Shipping, per lb., 6d8 c. 
FLOUR— Genesee, $5,621 
GRAIN— Com, southern, 69c. 

S/'JiU'"^^ "*"JS?' American, per ton, •lOfr-Mwiilla tlSOA 

HOP8— Western 25 cts. per lb. 

HA.MS— Pickled, 7 c. per lb.— nnoked 9«^ eta. 

Hay— NiMih River, per handred, 96M7c. 

LARD-fi|<i8i per lb. 

PORK— Prime old, per bbl., $10a$ll. 

BEKP— mess, per bbl., •8.7tf<it9.9S. 

TALrX)W— 7|a7| c 

WOOLM Boston prices ) Jan. M : 

Prime or f<axony fleeces, washed pet lb 4<ta49 eftk 

American full bJiKxi fleeces 4,.. 37a38 *• 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, StkOA *• 

half blood do 30a31 " 

" one- fourth blood and common,.... 87a30 • 

LIVE STOCK- Brighton Market— Monday, January 90, 1848. 

At market, 375 Beef Cattle. 5 yokes Workuig OzeJi. 90 Cows ««i 
Calves, 1250 sheep, ami about 50 Swine. 

B«/CatfJ»-»ales of extra, $5.76; Aral quality, tS.flfi: 9d, do.* 
$4..%; 3ddo., t3.50a«4.00. m 71 11—^ 

Working Oren-^Salvs not noticed. 

Cowx and Calves— Dull. Sales Were made at tf 18, #31, tGM, aal 
$29.50. 

Sheep— ^ttlea noticed at 01.75, t2. 13. and VJ. i A 

SicfN«— Salen at wholesale at 4 and 6 c; at retail from fori 
to 6a6i for barrows. 



Franklin, 20 

In our next, if we find it will not occupy too much 
room, we may give a list of ofllces where we have 15 
T more subscribers. 



FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

1 OFFER for sale my farm of 300 acres and upwanis, near the 
village of Salem. It produces well either giain or grass. The 
juildings are all that are necessary, and together with the land 
itself, and fences, are all in good order. The garden is well 
Mocked with small fruits and flowers. The situation is plearant — 
the country healthy and beautiful. Price. $10,000. Thin property 
would be exchanged for real estate in any of the aouthem states — 
jhanjre of climate being desirable. JOHN SAVAOJS. 

*-''—. «'-ihi"*-ia Co.. N. Y.. Fa? ' IW^ —It " [» 



PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND SEKIJUS 

Of the .American Journal of Science and Artt^ to h€ 

eonducted by Prof Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr., 

and JA.MK9 D. Dana, at New-Haven, Conn. 

THIS Seritts will be commenced on the 1st of January, 1840, aaa 
wiii he puiilislieU in s:x numl>eni annually, namely, in Janu- 
ary. March. May. iuiv. September, and November, of each year. 

Kach number wil! contuin about 150 pages, making aimnallj 
two viiiunie^ or<l'^) 10 ISO pafrcs each, fully illustrated by enfrra- 
vint;^, tu^ ;he suhierts niay require lite price wiU be Fiva doixabs 
a ifeaf in advance 

Th:s Journal !s intended to be a (aithlul record of American and 
Foreijrn s<-ii!ucc The " Scientific Intelli genet y^* will contain a 
Rnniinar>- of the progress of Ph>'slcal Science at home and abrnad. 
The aid of the most able collaltorators has been secured in carryiay 
out ilie plan, and we trust tiie " Journal " will conunend itself lo 
a large clnv> ol readers 

A grcuily incre«:*e<l subscription, (over that which the First Se- 
ries of 50 volumes could numl>er, is required to sustain the 
of a more frequent issue and the reduction of price. 

The niOi*t lilMsral diwrounts will be made to those who will 
cflicieiitiy us agents in procuring new subscribers. 

The Nrw Sekies will affi>rd a fresh starting point for thoae wha 
have not been subscribers to the First Series, and the aid of aH 
such IS invited as a tribute to the cause of useful knowled^, and 
to tlie rising reputation of our country. 

It is our (Icsigii to make this Journal as popular and valuable at 
possible. The present s;*stem of reduced postaj^e, will take it la 
any T'BtX of the continent for ten cents per number. 

TiiK American Jotia?iAL or Sciancs a.\d Aars, first appeared 
in July, lfc>18. Forty-nine volumes have been published, and a 
fiftieth volume, to consist of a General Index of tho entire aeriea, 
is in the course of preparation, and will be printed as soon as pm- 
siblc. These fifty volume*, coeval with nearly a geuerati<m cC 
men. cover a very important period in the history of science and 
the arts of this country and of the world, and must ever remain an 
imiwrtant work of reference. 

This work may be had of Little ^ Brown ^ Otis ^ Bnadera and 
Jordan 4* Co^ Boston ; of C. 8. Francis t Co.^ and Wilep ^ JW- 
nam. New- York ; Carey ^ Harty Philadelphia ; N. HiekmoM, 
Baltimore, F. Taylor, Washington, D. C; W. C. LttOe f Co. 
Albany, he. 

Remittances and communications may be made by mail, a^ 
drcMed to the Editors of the American Journal iff Scienetf ti^m- 
Haven^ Connwtieut. [3] 

THE IMPORTED HORSE CONSTERNATION 

WILL serve a limited number of mares this season at his awt 
stables at $90 each. It will be remembered that this horai 
was importt^l last June, and took the first |H-eminm at the Slala 
Fair, fie boasts of an illustrioiu pedigree, is a beantifnl brown, 
and has splendid action. 

By Confe^lerate, dam by Figaro, her dam by Waxy. Confeda- 
rate was bred by Earl Fitrwilliam, got by Corous^^by CervantssL 
by Sir Peter, by^IIigh Flyer, by King Herod, by Flyinr Childei*. 
Figaro, got by Hap Hazard, by Sir Peter, ont of Mias Harvey, br 
Eclipse. See Stod Book. 

The owners of fine mares will find it to their interest to fmm 
them sent early to the horse. Mares sent to foal will recaiv« as^ 
ry attention, at the ordinary prices for keep. C. T. AUBOT. 

- - ^ " Co., Fab. I-*.* M 4 
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PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLA. 
T T. GRANT t Co., ili)) wnlinas lo nunuf.clure >ha «l..- 

Bml Co., nTTTtImh mill! h>n uksi'l hs /m mmimm ■! ' 
te rnllnwiuK plKE*: — Nsw-Yorli Sku Fair, u liic ItHiilBia,. 
H»w-Yorli. 0» SWM Fmi, m pHiMi-LVMii*, and ibe Slala F»ir mi 
Maryland. Ilit lubacrlban have no bdiuuion in Hjring Uial 
Oaac inillouriiuaannluiigof iha kind em oOind in msrliel. 
ner an Ibe ar.\i mill Ihal bu anc been pnidoced Uial will chalT 
nd Acreen wheal peneclJy clean in oue operalion. 

W_ _. ^ g,^^^_.,.. ., .1 ..^ ,^ 

If. i^uiamon'B, iBi ■■ " 

B. Comtoek k, Co, 'a, Albujr ; 

V^l k, Wuren'a, MechuiieiirillB. Santofn Co.. N. Y. 
All <wden IbankrdlT received and |ni>cla>11r itieuded lo. 
Moda delivered u Tror. N. Y,. free or ciiBrge. 

I. T. GRANT, »Co., Juiieiion P. 6., Ren. Co., N. Y 
Feb. t-tf lai 




PROUTY ft HEARS, BOSTON, 



, Ontvn Tor leed oM^iik and bIh the IlKllan wiioL 
.1 Ibe Atbuiy At. WaialuniK and Seed siura, « 
K. COMUTOCK * Co. 



THE new pniprietonorihii aiiciem and eelebnTcd irw-iir*, 
known aa JVinn'i, and eicliuivily deiipialed by die abor* 
liile for neariy iRj yeafi, offen tor lale ■ more eilennve varlelT 
of F»oii aHd OaHutMTu Taana. Siiaun, Vijiin. Puxt^ 



Satriflivt Calabirw> »itl> dtreelinnefrir pianiinK andeidlar^ 
umikhad rrofij, on Mjf-pard HiHiticaricMi. and orden pronMly ex*- 
nied. WINTER A Co., tnpnaun. 

Fliuhing, L. I., Feb. 1, leU.— Si*(a] 



New-York 



POUDRETTE. 

J MannraciurinE Company have on band rrrahlj dhbii 
d potidretie' of ihe fintqnahly, for «ala in the cily el 



JOHN MAYnER ft Co.'i 
Asrlculinrnl IVarehouie, IM From-ii.. near Folinn, New- York. 
Jt M™^»"te'l«b™ied alid higid'y improved CKNTER DRAFT I 

■nd I'nviPff l«<'ii Biijmnied >ole aiei.u for the Hia of il.c «me lii 
Ac rny M New. York, we invite bit public lo call and ciamiue 
fcr I .iinilM-e. HI lb* above plowacBunoi beubuiiied nl any oihar 

1nlef'>11,^ngiiBliHefpril^e•of■OInaof Ihe plowi uieniUkc- 
!rpaleB^ *l W 



A " 4, 
A '• 3, 

Ebb1c.No.1 



bcH niuleriala. and of vary ai 

SlUnwlMg; 

Pint' Com end Cob Crmhar, 



Tbe No. loi [Jowa, complete. 



■nd J. M. ft Co.'t— Minor ft DuH 



rant A Co.'e Prem. Fan 
'* Prem. Fan-Milli, 



JOHN MAVHERftCo., 

, Any peraon odrhnf ^aws 



who will aic 



Ue'M'ii 



FIELD, GARDEN / 

THF. Albany Apicullurml W» 
Deui-B., 1. now fnrui.h«i ■- _ .... „ 

.wing UK, embracing h it confideiUly b«lnvad. nearly all la* 



Emii oc Skinlen Bvley, 
Seed Com, varioui kinda, 

Orange and WhiuCarrol. 
Roia Bag! and oUier Tomipa, 
Sugar Beel and Mangel WbizdI, ftc, A« 
GRASS SEEDS, audi a> 






in boxat iriiaUi 



Meonem*. Feb. 1— fl) 



£. COIUTOCX 
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B7 ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Cultivator^ at #1,00 
far 100 words for each insertion. 

GCDDES' HARROW. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a constant supply of 
these useful and superior Harrows, so that we can hereafter 
receive orders for them at the same prices they are sold for by the 
manufacturer. They will be well made, both as to durability and 
finiili. and are considered a verv superior article- The State Ag. 
Society awarded a silver mcdnl for the invention. For an engruv- 
mg. and full description, from the pen of Mr. Geildes. see Cultiva- 
tor, 1844, p. 16 A sample niav be seen any time at our Ag. Ware- 
house, 23 Dean-st. Albany, where a full supply will also soon be 
received. K. COMSTOCK & Co. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber offers for sale the farm upon wliich "he now re- 
sides, situate in the village of Aubarn, in the county of Cuyu- 
ya2and containing 100^ acres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of Genesee-st., (Auburn,) 
md is well known as having l>een the residence of Hon. Na- 
haniel Oarn>w, deceased, for many years. 

The buildings, fences, and other erections thereon, are ample, 
Mid in good repair. The soil will vie with that of any other in 
■"estani New- York, for fertility, variety, and earliness of vegeta- 
•on. Great attention has been paid to the selection and cultiva- 
.on of choice fruits, and there is now uimn the farm in full bear- 
ng^ the choicest varieties of apples, {lears, ciierries, peaches, 
-'"ma, grapes, ftc, in great abundaiice. 
"he farm is well watered by durable springs, 
liie location is a most desirable one, it being within a few 
.^nutes walk of tb« business part of the village— the churches, 
KMt-office, and railroad depot. The Femala Seminary is also 
rithin a few rods of the dwelling house. 

Acredit will bogivoitp if desired, for a large portion of the 
Mircbase money for a term of years, upon payment of interest 
ionually. Possession given in tlie spring it required. En- 
quiries may be made of the subscriber upon the premises, of 
iiTTHKR Tucker, Emj., Editor Cultivator, Albaiiy, or of David 
*'iroHT. F^., Auburn. YOHN RfiMER. 

.«hi.^ ^(.K 1. »p^a -if far 



GREAT ASSORTMENT OF PLOWS. 

I^HE proprietors of tlie Albany Agricnliural Warebuuee 
now omsriiig to the fanners of this and otfier elates, what th^f 
consider the best assortment of Ptowi ever submitted to ti*e in* 
spection oif the public in oius collectiou. Tliat our oustuiners lamf 
have an opportunity of imlgiug for thcroselvee we will euumemli 
a portion of them as firilowa, with prioea amiexed. 



WORCESTER PLOWS, 


made by Raggles, Nourse h Mmaam 








Wheel 




DESCRIPTION. 


Number. 


Plain. 


or Cut- 
ter. 


W. h 
Cutter 


Two horse light plow,. . . . 


Eagle No. 1.. 
'^ " 2.. 


<8 QO 


t0.50 •1100 


" " breakup" .... 


8-50 


10.00 


11 50 


It H Ik »l 

■ • • . 


** coulter, .. 


10.00 


11.50 


13 00 


(t It {« {( 

• • • • 


Sward C, 


9.00 


10.50 


12 00 


Three" " " .... 


D, . • . • 


10.00 


11.50 


13 00 


U tl (i »( 

• • • • 


" D 


10.50 


12.00 


13 50 


• • « ■ 


Eagle No. 4,.. 


10. UO 


11.50 


13 00 


• • • • 


"25,.. 


10.50 


la.oo 


13 50 


StnaU One Horst Pbiof. 










Cotton or rice plow, 


Six inch, 


S.W 






tl tt ■« ' 


Seven" 


4.00 






Furrowing " 


Double Mold,. 


4.00 






Garden " 


A No. 1, 


3.50 






One horse or Corn, do.. . . 


A " a, 


4.50 






tt tt tt tl 

• • • • 


A " 8, 


6.00 






One or two horie Seed do. 


No. 1 B, 


6.50 






tl tt tt It tl 


" 2B, 


7.50 






Side-Hill dIow 


" O, 


5.110 






tt ti It 


" a'i, 

" A9, 

" AO, 

" O 

" 1 

" 2. 


0.00 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

8.50 

13.50 


10.50 
12.50 
14.50 


12 00 


iC It It 


14 00 


t< II II 




Subsoil " 




tl It 




It It 











CENTRE DRAFT PliOWS, made by D. Prouty ft Co., Bostra. 



SIZE OF PLOW. 



Two or three horse Plow, 

Three or four " " 

Two " " 

Two " " 

Two or three " " 

Three or four " " 

Sflf- Sharpen I'ng. 

One hor^e plow, 

One or two horse plows, 

Two or three " " 

tt tt It II 

Four " " 

Side-HiU. 

Two hor.'ie plow, 

Two or three horse plow. 
Three or four 



tl 



It 



Number. 



Eagle C, 

" B, 
No. 22,. . 

" 23,.. 

" 21,. 

" 26,.. 



No. 
tt 



1 

2i. .. 

"PV,. 

" 5J, .. 

"6,... 



No. 1, 
"2, 
"3, 



Plain Cutter. 



90 50 
9 50 

7 50 

8 00 
8 50 

10 00 



5 



8 



50 
50 
50 



9 50 
10 00 

9 00 

10 00 

11 00 



^ 50 

10 50 

8 50 

9 00 
9 50 

11 00 



50 

10 50 

11 00 

10 00 

11 00 
19 00 



Cut. Ik 
Wh**!*! 



31100 
IS 00 
10 00 

10 SO 

11 00 

12 90 



11 00 

12 00 

12 50 

11 90 

12 50 

13 50 



SUBSOIL PLOWS. No. 1, $3.aO-No. % $10.00— No. 3, 

$12.00. 
Many other sizes of the.se plows can be Aunished if wanted 

BRAINARD, COMSTOCK, & Co.'s P1X)W8. 

" Diamond," No. 5. Plain, $3.00— Clevice, $9.00— Wheel or 
Coulter, $10.50— ^Vheel and Coulter, $12.00. 

" Dianaoiid," lio. 4. Plain, $«.00— device, $8.00— Wheel Of 
Cntier, 10.50— Wheel and Cutter, $12.00. 

" Telegraph," for stubble or crossing. Plain, $7.00— Cleviee, 
$8.00— Wheel or Cutter, $9.50— Wheel and Cutter.$I1.00. 

Btirrall's shell wheel nlows, and Bamaby ic Mooer's aide-hil 
and level laiul plows will also be kept on hand. 

N. B. One extra point with each plow. 

Feb. 1. E. COMSTOCK ft Co., 23 Deaa-et 

HUSSEY»S REAPING MACHINES. 

WILL b« delivered in Baltimore, .Md., and Auburn, N. T.i ■« 
100 dollars. Tliey will he m.tde of the \tvi\ materialsi and 
will embrace all the late improvements. The public prints abnood 
with its recommeiidntions— ^ of which the reaper is warranted b7 
the sulMcriber to fulfil. 

Ilussey^s Corn and Cob Crusher, latel^r improved, is warranted bf 
the subscriber to excel on thorough trial, any in use. Price tmOk 
25 to ^ dollars. In ordering tlie above machines, please address the 
subKriber in Baltimore. OBED HUS8EY. 

Baltimorci Dec 1— 4t* 

GUANO. 

RECENTLY received direct firom lohaboe, per Shakspean. Tte 
various experiments made from this cargo has proved ile qwK 
ty equal, if not sui^rior to any other Quano Great care haa boa 
taken to put it in tight casks, that it may be kept any time wilteil 
loeing the ammonia. For oale in Iota to suit pnrchaeers, by 

EDWD. K. COLUN8 Jt Oa, 
nee L-ir MBooiiMtraoi, NttWwTnki 
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LCTTEB3 FROM ll 



. HOBSFOKS.— Ha. tZ. 



FBLLENBERa aCHOOL AT HO FWVL. 

Oiewii, Ocl. ITlh, IS». 

Hk. TuCkeb — I have jual returned frum an excur 
rioD in Soalhcm Gcrmui)', SviUerlanil, anil S>ri]lDia. 

Mr courae tar >loi>S the vatlcy of the Rhine throug) 
tbe Grand Duchy of Bulea to Freiburg; thence acrus 
the Blftck Foieit to SchaShatueo, where the waten ol 
the KJiine pour over a ledge of raeka, Turniahiag th< 
larBoM waler-bll in Europe— thence to Zurich, wlien 
PMtoluiai VBiborn; thence by Kopi>el, where Zuingli 
the companion of the rcrormen fought uiil fell. — ani 
tbrough Zug anil Cotilau, upon (he Riga, — an iHuiatei 
mountaJn peak of lix thouond feel, commaading a mag- 
aificenl Tiewof the Alpl, ' 



all tl 



richly 



cultivated lanili belweeai 

tre of the recent ill-siarreit revolution; ihence along 
tta« Vierw^dalseiler lake, through the ecenei of Tell s 
hutury, to Altorf; tbetice along the St. Gothard'i road to 
mmit} thence, by foot-pathi, through 



>, to tti 



of II 



l^nre Agauii, Deaor, and their ataociatc* have for .__. 
jeara been recording the hiatory of that river of ice, the 
Aarglacieri thence through all the remarkable panea 
of the Berneae Alpi to InterlackcQ) thence over the 
Ocmnii to the valley of the Rhone, anil along the Rim- 
plon road to Martigoy, where Longfellow'* Exceliior 
•eti out; thenee over the Col de Balme, to Chamouni, 
Ihim which riaeaMontBlancj thence to Geneva; thence 
thnNigh French SwitierUnd, by Lauianue, Fribourg, 
Bame, Hofwyl, Bolothurn, Aurau, Zurich again, St. 
Gmllan to Conitance, where Hun was burned; thence 
OTcr Sehaflhauaen, through the Black foreil, croBing 
Ih* aoureet of the Danube to Stutgart, the capital of 
Wartemburg; thence, after viiiting Hohenheim, [ai 
dMcribed in the letter publiihed in our laat — Ed.] near 
Btolsan, over Heilbroom, down the Necker lo Heidel- 
kMs, utl along the Bergatratn to DuTnialadt, Frank- 
twt •«! OicMi — io all a toor of nwrlj Blteea hundred 

n of the priaelpal pointa vliilsd 



nUMaltMlkM^MB^ 






I worth, hereaftai^ 



prominent objecti of my lonr, bow«TM^ 
were the inititutions for education in Southern Oermaajr 
and Switierlaad. Of the« I visited eleven, sight of 
trhich were more or ten achoola for initmctloa In lb* 
•eienceand practice of agriculture. In all of them, llM 
annouiicement that I wai ux American, and tha objectof 
my wiihea, secured me the kiadeat reception and tbs 
moat generous co-operation. Two or three days wCM 
devoted to each of several of them, in learning Ihdr 
xyatemi and disltnguiahing peculiarities. Of what I. 
saw and heard, I have taken somewhat ample notes, mil 
basting for them the consideration they deserve frOH 
having necessarily been written in great haate, I will 
give you a copy of my notes atHofwyl; prelaeing Ibwa 
with a brief notice of U. Fellenberg, and the origin of 

Emanuel von Fellenberg was deteended from <M> 
of (he oldest families of (he nobility of Switterland. 
Elarly dissalisAed with polKical life, he became a popll 
of Pesioloiii. Inspired with the ideal of that graal 
lite his life and fortune to their 
to bis master in the reAnemenU 
was scarcely second to bin ta 
seal and firmneas of purpose. 

u's in visiting schools and other- 
wise fltting himself for the execution of his plai>. 
Having sought thmngh Swilierland a location unittnf 
ill the essentials lo his eoncpptlon of a site ibr a school, 
le flxeil upon Hofwyl, an eaiale in Canton Berne, about 
Ive miles from the capital. It is a large irregular 
nound, embracing abnut two hundred acres. In (1m 
listance, on the east, arc the Berneae Alps. On th« 
rest is the Jura chain. Leurr elevadoua, betweesi, 
rowned with forests of different ages, meadows rich in 
erdure, grain fields, and cottages embosomeil in shad* 
(rees, greet the eye on every side as one looks out Bxna 
the grounds upon which the group of bailiUags is situ- 
ated. 

ITie school was commenced with poor eh ildren, whow 
education not only, bnt whose food and clothing wera 
provided. I caimot follow the history in it* detat^ 
ihowing how unwilling for a long time the humbler 
;laaaea were to receive education a* a gifl — how fnna 
:hese little beginnings the institution ha* gone forward, 
:ill it now number* soma (wenty-flve profetsort and 
teachers, with pupil* from every i]uar(er of Europe — hov 
M. Fellenberg wa* condemned (Qr his enthusiasm — how 
holy purpose to temper the keenness, and lesaen tha 
prcasure of want, stood, like the granite psak* in hia 
iml, — all unchanged, amid the shock of elements 
round — and how, (^11 of years and ofhappineaG, he haf 
JDSl Closed hi* mission. 

There were three school* 
founded hy M. Felienberg— two at Hofwyl, and a third 
' Kutti, another «rtate near. The latter is the '''hool 
fbr agrieulttire. The higher school at Hofwyl, roiiive* 
pupils from the more wollhy tiimilies, of whom ilier* 
« aboat forty (Mm England — the lower I* for the poor. 
h« eowra** of inatractioa are totally dillb'ent. 
Tk«b|lU PiolMW WMMBd aMMvh to piM*i« 
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my name and mention my wishei to M. F. early in the 
morning after my arrival. 

Sept. 29, at ten o*clock, I announced myself at M. F.'s 
office. He begged to be excused for a few moments 
that he might complete a letter in progress. I walked 
up and down a little park or play-ground, looking out 
upon the grounds of the estate, and enjoying the dress 
now gradually being taken on by the rorest»^-the yel- 
low and red, with all intermediate shades between them 
and green in such harmony and depth of coloring. 

Connected with the school are eight or ten buildings, 
all of them large, conrtructed in a kind of Swiss style. 
The roofs are pointed and projecting, and from two of 
these, towers or spires run up, giving a sing^ar and not 
unpleasant expression to the whole. Northward, at the 
distance of half a mile, and some flfiy feet lower, are 
two small lakes. Beyond, on the right, a high range 
of wood-land, dotted with farm-houses, orchards, groves, 
and in all directions, grass and grain fields, showing a 
soil of thorough cultivation, and a high degree of 
fertility. 

At the close of a half-hour M. F. joined me. He is 
about five feet eleven in height, large and fleshy. His 
eyes and complexion dark — his forehead far encroached 
upon by the hair firom above. The features are rather 
heavy, though the countenance beams with earnestness, 
benevolence, and intelligence. His movements are 
rapid — in a wonl, his bearing throughout, is that of a 
thorough-bred gentleman, upon aground-work of well- 
balanced mind and christian principle. 

He had been made acquainted with my purposes by 
the English acquaintance of last evening, and took me, 
without proposition, at once away u(>on a walk of a mile 
and three quarters, to the Agricultural school. On our 
way, he occupied my time with the subject of educa- 
tion, his father's peculiarities, Pestolozzi's great ideas, 
and all matters relating thereto, in a style of great 
clearness and simplicity, and with all the sincerity of 
expression that might be expected from an honest man, 
who knew the truth of what he was stating, and felt its 
importance. He does not pursue precisely the course 
of his &thcr in instruction, because, he says, — << 1 ha\e 
not precisely the same constitution of mind; yet I ar- 
rive at the same result, iho* following another plan." 

At length we came upon (he farm-grounds, in the 
midst of which arc creeled two enormous stone edifices; 
one appropriated to the purposes of a barn, and con- 
sisting of mows, granaries, stalls for cattle, horses, 
twine, &c., and the other a boarding-house or farm-house 
with study-rooms, work-shops, store-rooms, aud apart- 
ments for all purposes that could be connected with the 
domestic economy of the farm. Before us were the 
young men from sixteen to eighteen years of age, dig- 
ging potatoes. They numbered eleven, — three of the 
whole number were absent, or employ ed upon other 
duty. Many of them were bare-headed, and all of them in 
the peasant's kittel, (blue over-frock,) The potatoes 
were assorted as dug — the lesser from the larger, and 
the sound from the decaying. The little crop had been 
planted, hoed, and now harvested, throughout, by the 
scholars. In these labors, and in all the others of the 
fiurm, carried forward almost exclusively by the pupils 
there is no play-work. M. F. intends they shall have 
a deep-seated conviction of what pei-spiration and 
fatigue are, and of how much ought to be expecteil 
from a day-laborer. Leaving them, we went to the 
meadow where they had been mowing — and to the 
garden where each had a little sub -division for himself, 
devoted to growing what he pleased. The larger 
kitchen garden was appropriated to cabbages, cauli- 
^rtwer, beets, turneps, &c. 

The barn being situated upon an inclination, was en- 
tered by wagons u])on a bridge above, and the hay and 
^rain discharged with little labor into the mows and 
bays below. On the first floor were the stalls; one 
series for calves, (fine-looking creatures,) another or 
two others for cows, — all spotted, well-bred cattle, not 
large, but finely formed, in good condition, sleek, and 
good milkers — another series for swine, in which I 
-cognised tome Berkshlres. The ttallt were paved 
„ith «v«ii oobble ntor^ ?nd to ^nell^ed that the w^^m 



conld be conducted to a reservoir without. XSaidi eow 
was secured before a little trough and rack above, by a 
chain. No partitions of any description between them. 
On the same floor were broad apartmentt, for threehfaigp 
drying potatoes and beets, beside all the atual eon« 
veniences of a stock and grain bam. 

In the cellar which extends under a large poKion of 
the bam, I was shown a quantity of potatoeiy tome two 
thousand bushels I should judge, which were all threat- 
ened with destraction from the almost every where pre- 
vailing potato sickness. All were ordered to be taken 
up again and dried. At my suggestion we took acnne 
specimens of the diseased roots to be examined with the 
microscope; but its power was too feeble to reveal any- 
thing satisfactory. The theories of this fearful malady^ 
seem none of them suiteil to all the fiictt of the eaae. 
It has fallen upon the plant in dry soils and wet— and 
in other soils equally dry and wet it hat not appeared. 
It has occurred in the shade, and again hat left such a 
location unvisited. Soils highly manured have escaped^ 
and have not escaped. It is not in Switzerland alone, 
nor in Germany — but in France and Austria, and Eng- 
I land, and in America. Not this year only, but in pre- 
vious years. To particular soils, degrees of moisture, 
exposure to sun, peculiar situations, or pretence of unu- 
sual quantities of manure — to each and all it cannot 
be attributed. But I have almost forgotten Kntti and 
the farm-school. 

From the bam we went to a room in the fum- 
house, where the register is kept. This apartment it 
furnished with a double row of inclined desks, back to 
back — all in a single frame-work, a few chairs, tome 
shelves, and a board for some forty keys. Here the 
scholars write in their day-books all that hat been ac- 
complished, and all they have learned during the day, 
between 7 and 9 o'clock in the evening. M. F. ahowed 
me the day-book, journal, and inventory of the farm. 
The detail seemed almost immeasurable, but thetyttem 
is so i)erfect that there is nothing like conflision in any 
of the accounts, or like difficulty in learning from them 
the exact condition of outlay and income. The milk- 
book, for example, had a record of all the cows* names, 
their ages, the amount and what kinds of food they eat, 
I and the average amount of milk given daily, determined 
by admeasurement at the close of each month ; the 
amount sold, the amount fed to oalves, the butter and 
, cheese made, amount consumed, and quantity sold, &c. 
The day-book contained a record of each day*s woi^, 
with what, and by whom. The other books, and there 
I were several, were not less interesting, or the tyttem 
' of record less perfect. All purchases, outlays, produc- 
tions, and losses, were displayed in the inventory sheet, 
and the absolute condition of the establishment shown 
: by the balancing. 

|! After inspecting these things we went to dine. A 
!! spacious hall with high ceilings, lighted on three tidei| 
contains a table, chair, and a sliding cupboanl, commu- 
nicating with the kitchen below. Instead of a tingit 
cupboard carried up by cords and weightt, thit it 
double, one ascending and the other descending, tht 
I movement being effected by a cog wheel revolving in t 
' chain connected at the extremes with the cupboards. 
A simple sentence of prayer for blessing upon the repast, 
; and we were seated, M. F. at the head. The young 
gentlemen served the soup, rich boiled beef, cabbage: 
potatocsand bread, which constituted the whole dinner. 
' At its close there was half an hour of relaxation; then 
ijall the young gentlemen assembled in the drawing- 
I' room to receive an hour's instruction from their noble 
il teacher. They were seated about two long tablet, witb 
; their note-books, and in the apparel in which the pott 
toes had been dug. 

II seems that the little republic of pupils had by ai 
election of their own, appointed individuals of their 
I number to the charge of each particular department oi 
> the matters to be cared for about the fsinn. One to th4 
I cow stables, one to the working cattle, another to thi 
swine, another to tlie horses, another to the fhiit, ano 
ther to the rooms of study — the sleeping apartmant^- 
each atpeciflc tniit. One wat elected to b« lAder J^ 
< 1 idt Unds of work. Bieh.hail bean raqoired to ^(«^ M 
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a teheme for conducting hit own department of super- 
Tition. These schemes were successively called for, 
nad vid discussed ; and here it was, I felt the real great- 
ntm of M. F. lie elicited the warm but honest discus- 
■ion of all the little points to be considered in these 
■chemes, and found means to introduce a plain, easily 
to be eomprehended, but deep and sound lecture upon 
the political economy, if I may so call it, of an agricul- 
Inral community. 

The first scheme was that of the leader in all work. 
It was well drawn up for a lad. Each article was read 
and discussed, or assented to without inquiry, as it 
■eemed to impress the infaint council. One topic I 
recollect particularly. « Should each member of a par- 
ty engaged in the same labor, 'judge of the excellence 
of the mode employed? and should he express his judg- 
ment? and if so, before the work was commencetl, 
while going forward, or when concluded ?*> At first 
there was a little reserve; then came a variefy of opin- 
ions. All thought that each should exercise his facul- 
ties to discover the best mode. Some thought that if a 
different mode would be better it should be made known 
before the work was commencetl, as after its conclusion 
the discovery would be of little service. Others, again, 
that after its commencement, one would be better able 
to judge of the relative excellence of the employed and 
proposed plans, and that the time for expressing an 
opinion would be in the progress of the labor. Others 
•till had different views, all of which showed that they 
have learned to think. The various opinions gave M. 
F. an opportunity to present the prominent features of 
a republican government — the necessity of obedience to 
some head, and confidence therein — the duty of investi- 
gation, and the proper time, as men and as gentle- 
men, for the expression of differing opinions when 
deliberately formed. His extempore alternate inquiry, 
reply, and dissertation, was one of the finest exhibitions 
of what a teacher may attain, I have ever known. 

£ach ofllcer in the republic holds his place fourteen 
days, and each has the strong stimulus of M . Fellen- 
berg's approbation, of personal review, and of the con- 
sciousness that he will be succeeded by one whose high- 
est wish will be to excel his predecessor, to make him 
perform his service faithfully. 

At the close of this exercise, which continued about 
an hour and a half, a storm had set in, and the labor out 
of doors could not be resumed. The study was con- 
tinued. A book of agricultural problems was taken 
down« and several estimates for the consumption of 
fodder, fattening of cattle, &c., made. At length a 
problem to determine the number of cows they should 
be able to winter, feeding them so many pounds of roots, 
■o much hay, and so much clover, per day. Last of all, 
how much land they would be obliged to devote for the 
whole coming year, in order to the requisite supply of 
grass, hay, potatoes, beets, &c., necessary to the main- 
tenance of the stock, i. e., keeping in their present 
ilesh, and how much more to fiimish them with all 
they can eat — allowing each cow to weigh eight hun- 
dred pounds, so much hay, clover, and roots being giv- 
en, according to established data, and so much produce 
from an acre — ^being taken as the result of experiment. 
All went to work, and in about fifteen minutes the 
problem was solved. M. F. was with them, seeing 
that the operations were correctly performed, and 
taking all measurable interest in their work. There 
was certainly nothing very profound in the question 
ae a mathematical task, but it was eminently prac- 
tical, and has moreover one of the essentials to progress 
and success in agriculture, viz., quantity. 

The rain continuing, the whole party went to another 
room, and remained two hours in cutting and coring 
apples to be dried. During this time, I visited the 
sleeping rooms where each has a bed for himself— as 
is the case every where, so far as I have observed, on 
the continent — the room for drying seeds, the work- 
shops, and a variety of other rooms, and finally termi- 
■ating m the apartment where all the scholars, with 
If. 7.9 were seated on benches, working at the apples. 
Be bid employed the time in sneh eonversstioQ ss 
adii|««l to fit them iw tlM dades of moi^ dis- 



cussing the little points of what I have called political 
economy of agriculture, for want of a better name. 
For this he is eminently fitted, for, as one of the early 
poets says of his hero, "he has seen much 01' cities and 
of men." In a few moments we left. 

While awaiting the solution of the fodder problem, I 
copied the following study plan for the summer term : 

5—6, break&st; (J— 11, work; 11—12, study, (che- 
mistry, mathematics, botany, and book-keeping alter- 
nating with each other;) 12 — 1, dinner; 1 — 2j frea 
hour, drawing, &c.; 2 — 6, work; 5—6, chars; 6 — ^7, 
supper; 7 — 8, singing and garden work, alternately; 
8—9, writing out notes and day-book ; 9 gathering in 
assembly-room, and retiring. 

Sunday — 5 — 6, breakfast; 6 — 10, free-time; drawing, 
sketching, and models; 10---1, church at Hofwyl ; 2— 6, 
excursion visit to peasant farmers, recreation. 

The whole labor, and each and every kind of Isbor^ 
is gone through with by the scholars. M. F. quoted Na- 
poleon *s maxim — that every soldier had a martchal^ 
commission in his pocket. So, I suppose, as they 
needed but the necessary experience and effort to win 
the epaulettes and command, each one of the pupils 
may attain to the most profitable farm direction, if he 
comes through the course of plowing, hoeing, har- 
vesting, and all the toil of his calling to this position. 

The grounds are plowed, the seed sown and har- 
rowed in, the harvest gathered, and threshed with their 
own hands. Their day-books show how much horse- 
labor, man-labor, seed, and manure, have been given to 
each crop. They also show how much grain has been 
harvestetl, and sold, and a rainy day will enable them, 
yet to bring the several quantities in the relations of 
investment, income, and profit or loss. 

The milking of the cow is performed by the scholars 
in succession, each serving fourt«»en days. All the 
charge of the stock is entirely given up to them, and 
M. F. assured me there is awakened that regard for the 
domestic animals which is so essential to their good 
preservation, and which, while it makes the scholars 
feel that they are confided in, relieves the day-laborer 
from an important responsibility. There is indeed on 
this beautiful and highly cultivated farm of more than 
two hundred acres, only a director, and at times a few 
day-laborers, the labor being nearly all performed by 
the pupils. 

The agricultural employment — in other words, the 
labor — is made delightful, partly, I think, by there 
being just enough of it, but chiefly by the botany, 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, and drawing, with 
which it is all made in a measure scientific. 

On our return, M. F. expressed his intention to teach, 
or have so much of chemistry taught, as would enable 
his pupils to analyze soils, manures,, and ashes. This 
he will have done in winter, when the nnmber of study 
hours will, in proportion, be greatly increased, and 
when all the pupils will return to Hofwyl. He would 
have them, hereafter, occupy the leisure of their win- 
ters with little laboratory investigations. He seems to 
think the result not of difficult attainment. 

Parting with my noble acquaintance, at the higher 
school-house, I received two volumes on Agricultural 
Education, one by himself, directed to the Landswirth- 
schaftverein of Prussia, and ihe other by a pupil of his 
father, now at the head, M. F. assures me, of the best 
school of this kind in his acquaintance, situated in ean- 
ton Appenzill. I gave him three numbers of the Culti- 
vator, and we parted to meet to-morrow morning. 

NcTn:. — The succeeding day was given to studying 
the school for the poor children, and to learning some- 
thing of the farm and its management. Persuadedaslam 
that a plain account of what I there mw and heard, will be 
not without its interest, I will, after translating a portion 
of the prospectus for the Kutti school, resume my notes. 
Proepectus of the Farm School upon thg Fellenbtrg 
tttatty Kuttif near HcfwyU 

A — INSTBUCTION. 

Practice is the principal object. It is divided into 
1. Field-ywrk: The pupils will execute farm-woric 
Beside this^ they will have ss lighter work, the finest enl* 
fi% mA J e aig aJB Ub — d o n i i» t nrtBC ?!•—»• grnwa di. 
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As lOon, and as much as possible, the leader of all work 
will be chosen fh>m the pupils by their own number. 

2. Employment in housty yard^ ttally barn, granary, 
dairy y and cellar. Each pupil will have for a certain 
period, a particular charge allotted to him. 

3. In similar manner the work of the forest culture 
will be arranged. 

4. Constant communication from the teacher, based 
apon what is daily seen and done, will constitute 
the chief instruction to the pupils, and furnish occasion 
for introducing the theory and auxiliary sciences, 

6. A complete system of book-keeping, including 
tingle and double entry is required from every pupil. 
For this purpose, they, under the direction of a teacher, 
will keep a day-book, journal, and ledger, accompanied 
throughout with calculation. 

The theory of Agriculture, and most of the auxiliary 
aciences will be systematically taught in the winter. 

Exercises in devotion, partly entrusted to the clergfy- 
men of the different confessions at Hofwyl, will be sun- 
* tained throughout the entire year. 

The auxiliary sciences which will be taught, are 

1. Natural Sciences, 

a. Economical mineralogy, botany, and zoology. 
Ikrriery and horse-shoeing will connect themselves 
with the latter. 

6. Physics (natural philosophy,) and chemistry, uni- 
ted as chemical philosophy, with particular reference 
to meteorology, agronomy, and technical chemistry. 

2. Mathematics. 

a. Calculation connected with agriculture. 
b' Surveying and levelling. 

3. Machine drawing — plan and perspective. 

4. Agricultural architecture. 

c. Mechanics applied to agriculture. 

5. Economical commercial arts — (the art rightly to 
q>eculute.) 

6. Instruction in singing. In music, to such as are 
especially qualified. 

7. Aid in reading, writing, &c. 

For the development of the body, in every relation 
eare will be given. 

It will consist theoretically in instruction in what 
a. Health consists, and in its preservation. 
Practically, 

b> Agricultural and and economical manufacture work 
of every kind. 

c. Exercise with foils. 

The aid which the Institution ofiTcr, beside the culti- 
vable grounds, in woodlands, peat-bogs, work -shops, 
(particularly wagon and smith shops,) brick-kilns, the 
nearness of Hofwyl, and of larger and Irsser peasant 
forms, furnishing great facilities for observation; the 
chemical laboratory, the apparatus in physics, the col- 
lections in natural history, the rich Flora of the vici- 
nity, the nursery, the fields for experiment, the techni- 
cal manufactory, &c., are well adapted to afford to the 
instruction strong support. 

The instruction is so divided that in winter more at- 
tention will be given to theor>', and in summer, more 
to practice. Still an entire separation of the one from 
the other is impossible. 

In summer those auxiliary sciences will be pursued 
which permit excui'sions — e.g., botany, surveying and 
levelling. 

B. 
The uniform suit, consisting of a kittel, (blue frock 
md belt,) and cap, will be furnished. 

C. 

The pupils should be confirmed, and be sixteen years 

if age. He must have the usual know ledge of reading, 

writing, and arithmetic, be of good moral character, with- 

Hit organic defect, and in the possession of souud health. 

D. 
rhe period for the complete course in agriculture 
-nu the auxiliary sciences, is fixed at three years. 
This will not prevent pupils being taken for a less 
teriod.) Admission will be best in spring, because 
he practical employment of the summer will be the 
^ett introduction to the study of the theory in win- 
der. Pupils will notwithstandiny be receireU iu aiitiaim. 



Charge for Swiss. For Oermans. For all other forvigBHa. 

First year, $212 $240 $336 

Second '< 106 160 224 

For the third year nothing will be taken in retiin« 
But on the contrary, from the second forward, the labor 
according to the current price, will be paid. 

Beside this, in the first year, pupils will receive prt* 
miums Ibr industry, with which, also, neatness and 
bearing will be especially taken into consideration. 

Each year a thorough and complete examinatioo In 
relation to both theory and practice, will taken place^ 
which will be made known through the public papers. 

BmOTHEBS voir FfLLXllBERO. 

Oct. 1. — At ten o'clock I found M. Fellenberg in his 
ofllce, ready to further my wishes. The apartment, 
like all the others of thi edifice, is high. Surmounting 
the earthen stove and a few other indifferent pedestals, 
were busts of great men. Among them, gifted with 
the insignia of genius and philanthropy, in a degree 
altogether superior, was the bust of the fother Fellen- 
berg. Around the wall were portraits of varied cha* 
meter — landscapes, scenes illustrative of Swiss domestic 
life, &c. Upon tables and shelves were vast numbers 
of pamphlets, books, plans of different kinds, and gene- 
ral office paraphernalia. At the end of a sofa was the 
correspondence of the last day or two. No sooner was 
I seated, than my host, true to a knowledge of my wish 
and object, resumed the explanation of the peculiari- 
ties of these schools. 

Least in rank among them is the school for training 
day-laborers, in the field. The pupils are from the 
poor fomilies in the vicinity, and I think from tl:ose of 
day-laborers. Their parents are not land-owners — they 
rent from a peasant a house and garden, and work for 
the landlord in payment. The children in many instan- 
ces seem born to poverty. This debt to the state M. F. 
would prevent, by qualifying the sons to earn more 
than their fathers earned before them, and fitting them 
to be more or less useful citizens. Pestalozzi's grand 
conception was, that tabor which seems ordinarily only 
for the developiMTd ofthebody, and its maintainancein 
health t may be made the medium of mental and moral 
training. This idea lies at the foundation of thirty 
schools for the poor, now sustained by benevolent asso- 
ciations in different parts of Switzerland. They are edu- 
cated free of cost not only, but supplied with every- 
thing except clothes, and I think even these, are in part 
the gift of their noble father. 

After listening to M. F.'s account of their arrange- 
ment, we walked out to look through the several estab. 
lishments at Hofwyl. First we passed a carpenter's 
shop, where some work was going forwartl apparently 
connected with the school edifices. Then we came to 
the school and boarding-house for the poor bo>'S. In 
one room, two were preparing ])Otatoes for themselves 
and their fellows. In another, six or seven really 
wretched-looking children were assorting peas, while 
another, older, had a book, which I fancied be had 
been reading to his companions. It was exceedingly 
grateful to observe the friendly address of M. F. to these 
little fellows, some of whom seem scarcely worth the 
time and effort necessary to a tolerable education. But 
there is "not a sparrow falleth," &c. The study-room 
was large, supplied with benches, tables, and a black 
board. The sleeping-room had for each a little bed. 

The lads are employed during the day with hoeing, 
digging, gathering, assorting, and other larm-labor, 
under the constan; supervision of a teacher. The cab- 
bages, potatoes, beets, turnej)s, and the products of ths 
boys' labor, are sold, and bread is purchased with the 
procoeds. How much time they devote daily to study 
I did not learn. Just now the gathering of the fall 
crops must necessarily consume nearly the whole time, 
but in winter, I presume, five or six hours. They are 
taught to make mats, baskets, and a variety of other ar- 
ticles in household use. 

In carrying out this plan for educating poor children 

gratis, the conservative world about, reganled M. F. 

as enthusiastic almost to insanity, and thus for a loof 

time withheld their co-0]>eration. It was somethilKg 

[their fothers bad not done 1 SwHserland iinbt peeuUMr 
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■nliqnjtr. Then 4r« atba plaeca 
md coKiBiuiiHics, where modca are, neeonrily, the 
bnt, becntve hallowed with (he eooSilenee of oeBMriet. 
bthniaam, except 1% whalc-lhrhery uil war, i* a dao- 
rarODi eleMent in (he human canMitation — npeeiallr 
m> hi Kieaee and religrioa. It wo* evidcati; added by 

Coatininx (nir way, we entered (he eow-atablei. 
Here werw about eighty— aa Hns a ooJIeedoa taken 
lo(e(licr, ai I have aem on (he eontineni — all pied, all 
ia nilfe — ilanliDg npoo a door of oobble-itone, over- 
qifeadwIthMnw. Oneamonfrthenof grealexcelleuee, 
wa* worlh, H. F. nid, abnat ninety dotlan. fihe 
aeemeil capable of givin)[ a large •apply of milk — wa> 
rather an Ayrshire in proportion, thoagh nearly a* lugt 
m a RerefonJ. The nanure ii aaaily |;zlhered by bld- 
iDg the liI(«-Biuleier«neol* wi(hin the atraw bed of 
■uh <bq' and Uepmiting thn upon the pile without, 
(flg. 21.) Here it remaim till thoroughly rotted. Tho' 




(Fit.tl,) 
by being kept cootinnally wot, it ii not pcmiltad to 
ferwaBl. Hoat of the cowi luffer from the unnatural 
frowlh of the hoof. M. F.aKributei i( to the action of 
■allyem formed in (he loil below. Need i[beany [hiag 
MOMlban Un Icgilimate result of ihii uanatural quiet of 
HMllHbal Thegrowibortbc bunIwheBneEleeted,or 
of tbe BnK«r-'i>>l« of (he Fake*ra of Hindoitao, (till (he 
latlw ai tittle reiembLe the nuul product of heallhy 
•feralioB, M (bey do (be talou ofbinli of prey,} are 
bntpBiaUel inOaDcei, in which the couMut depoxit of 
18 not kept down by tbe accuttotaeit re- 
"w OMler axtreoM. 



a, lliYwrl.-(Firii) 

three hour* in (he day, M. F. iay» il * nablea them to 
give more milk, bpcaiue Ihey eat more. They m<ut 
be eieiTiied, laya he, in order lo (heir general heal(b. 
Better that (he terrice be profltable, is ever the pca- 
nnfi plaineit deduclion. 

Pawing from (lie Malls, by the wagon and tmilh ahopi^ 
weeame upon the lyWem of draining (he fc(her of M. F. 
had inriiluted. He has enveloped tho mound apoa 
which (he farm lirt, in a ipiral drain, diwharging it* 
water (wo-lhirih of the dtitance to iU bole, in a *wlm- 
ming pond. From (hii ponii i( imiei again (o water k 
mcailuw, lying upon deicending ground. Itiiimponl* 
ble (o g'ive in a illagnm (he juit properliei of th* 
ground-plot of IfotWyl. Slill the leveral poinli niaf 
be noted. (Vig.22.) A, higher tehoot, about 130 by 
50 fcer. H, the lower farm-BChool for poor children. 
C, gymnasium for sporia, when the weather ii unplea- 
sant. D, a lodging and board itig-houae, for (he recep- 

cbapel. F, wagon and imilh-ahopa. Ganini,bama. I, 
awtmming-pond, floored and walled with cut atone, 
j, k, I, m, commodra, about (he Dura. O, one of th« 
■mall laket, upplied with row-bOa(a for the pnpit* and 



le gymnasium, to witneM 



eleven, we returned ti 
theaporta of (he pupila, ur 

■r, the Profeaior of Malhcmatics. Their eiercU 
'ere running, leaping, climbing, and swinging in a 
great variety of mudea, on parallel bara. Each lilUa 
1 under ■ director who itood ready (o give aid io 
geroua feat. The elder boya chose their leader, a* 
they elect leailcM in all apoiia, and be aet them exam< 
which (hey (ried to follow. There waa one Swtaa 
g the number, a fine repreaenlative of the peaaantt 
lo (his day, among (he mountains, have their 
e fcslivals at which prizes are won in heaving (ha 
and pitching (he bar. Hia alrenglh and agilKy 
the admiral i cm of all. Here I remained in con. 
lion with M. F. and the Math. Prof, an hour, 
, at a belt-atroke, all the fixtures were alnndoneil, 
the pupila leaving (o prepare (or dinner. Theae gym. 
' : eiereiiea arc the escape-pipe, through which (he 
lurplus animal spirits make their exit, instead of fpster- 
'o the organism, and imparting their conagiont 
• miod, and ultimately blading an expreakion in 
OMtoipOtnli—' — 
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It was imponible not to obMrre the great guperiority 
In bearinf of the some forty Ensliihnieii over their fel- 
low! g-enerally, Irom Ewilzerland ui J Oernian]'. M. F. 
aiyi (hey have more energy, but lo high a reganl fbr 
llM practical— Ihat which they 



a little, 



.ely, for « 



wleilge 



It though in the outlet they 
way in ituily, they are almost invariably outitripjieil by 
thflir patient, penevering companion!. 

On parting with M. F., he put into niy hanil* a vari- 
ety of papers, ineluiling proapectuaei of the Bchool, ani] 
plan* of atuily, from which I ihall b< enabled tu team, 
whan more u leinire, more mtnately the peculiar fea- 
tarei of thii school. 

RetpcGtfiiUy yonn, E. M. Honiroav. 



SARATOGA COUNTY, N. ) 



Hb. TtrCKEB — Believiag that Saratoga county, u an 
•fricultural anil manufacturing ulislricl, ii bat little 
Iraown abroad, I thought a brief ahetch of ouraelves 
night not be uninteresting to you and some of your 
reader*. The traveller, in going to and from Saratoga 
Spring!, by our railroad!, passe! over our most barrea 
and iterile fleldi; hence often comes to the conclusion 
that there is but little here worth possessing except our 
"health giving fountain!." 

But great U the miitahe. At a little distance, on 
•Ilber side of those roads, may be found a soil !eldam 



re 'J undentooil 



well filled a* elsewhere in the Et 

the great pork-making county, it t 

that in thii we surpass in quantity 3 

bon; and in the dairy, we are vain enough lo believe 

wa ihall soon rival our own Orange county in butter. 

The soil i> much of it a sandy loam, congcoial to the 
gimnh of com and rye, [hough wheat and the other 
grains are grown in considerable plenty. For each and 
every pnxluct we have the best of market!, and theie 
Ueadily and conMantly increasing. Saratoga Spring!, 
fbr three months in summer, consumes ei ery beef, pig, 
tamb, chicken, egg, be., within her reach, and these 
too, at prices, many limes, better than could be ob- 
tained in New-York. 

Congress water has a remarkable effect in improving 
the appetite, and whilst the drinking is enormons, there 
teem* 10 be a corresponding ratio of increase with the 
eating propensities. 



Our 



ired with mam 
J Ballston Spa, 



Ikcloric!. On the Kayailaroaseias, c 
Lowell in machinery i! !pringing 
mills are now in operation, a fifth one of 150 looms, is 
preparing, and sei'eral others contemplateil. Beside 
these, are woolen mills, flour mills, and other Imaller 
work!, too numerous to mention here. The Ballston 
work! of Isaiah Dlood, Esq., are in this neighborhood. 
They are a mo!l splendid and interesting monument of 
what indomitable peiaeverance may do when combined 
with Yankee mechanical akill. These works turn out, 
in the scythe department alone, six thousand doien per 
■BUHD, *nil 10 those who have used them it is hanlly 
necessary to say, " there's none betler, if as gooil." 
Had I time and !i>ace, I should like to go more into 
detail with regard lo thii establishment, but I 



tensive jmrchase, which i> to be improved Ibrthwllk. 
Then there is Mechanicville, and Walerlbnl, with tnMr 
wheel! and loom! in daily motion. In thenorth |iBflef 
our county, beils of iron ore abound, which are alresiljr 
opened and being smelted, whilst extensive glaa worto 
are in a stale of preparation. Thus, it must be sem M 

manulacturing population, we ahall consume at good 
price! the surplus of our brtn*. Should a foreign maf ■ 
het tie neeileil, we have onr two railroads from Ballstoa 
Spa (o carry us direct to Boston or New- York, whilil B 
third, (the Whitehall,) will another seasoo connect ■■ 
with the Canailas. A fourth, from Saratoga Sjiring! to 
Saeketta Harbor, through the Sacanilaga and Black 
River valliei, i! projHHed, anil laterals and branehe* in 
various directions eonlemplaled. Lands, in conse- 
quence of all this, are advancing, though still ileciiMly 
below the average of other place* with like advantage*. 
Few places can be found at this time oQbring greater 
inducement* to actual settler* in farming than Sarslin 
county. 

Many of the northern towns are ailmirably niteil for 
the dairy, whilst the lands may ha had fur prices evn 
less than the worn out tobacco farms of Virginta, SD 
eagerly sought alter by some of our nortbem fannei*. 
Fearing I shall tire you and your reailen, I will no> 
close by saying if you or they shall wish lo know mors 
respecting us, I will answer any intarrogalories on 
being aililressed at Ball!ton Spa. 

Respectdilly yours, 8£TH Wmaleh. 

Wft miton, Jan. 15, 1846. 
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wiihin, 



further 



nformi 



ii go. 



»ee for youraclves, it will richly rejiay you. 

Farther up the Kayaderosseras, are Factoryville, 
T.indleys Milli, Rock-city, Jamesville, ftc, with their 
woolen, paper, flour, law, anil other mills. At Rock- 
'Hy iaaEiM ol 130 feet in a mile. Some excellent 
Taler privilege* may yet be lecured here at low rales. 
ThisKayailaroswrasii a beautiful stream, and were 
it not for it! unrhy:roHe name, ilt charm! would long 
^ through the irngth anil breadth of 



At Fort Edward, 
■lani on the Hudion 
ilie O|i«ations another year. 



ipany have purchased the stale 
reparing for exten- 
Schnylervillc, Mr. 



|. ~ ™' ll; 



Mr. TVCKEB — It ii very important in the preaent »g» 
of agricultural science, that bnners should be thoraagh- 
ly informed of the diBerent conitituenU of their lan% 
in order that they may apply their manures in lucha 
way as lo produce the greatest and Hiost imetieal rs> 
aulls. It I! true that many, by a careful anil systematie 
rotation, so manage that while one crop exhaust* a eef' 
tain portion of the soil, a succeeding crop will restore 
it again, and render it til for another change, and in four 
or five years it ii mfllciently restoretl for another iMa- 
tlon. Yet in all thii, what doe* he know of the COBSIil' 
uent elements of the !oilt About as much atheikieaol 
the moon. 

According to I.iebig, the stalks and leaves of plania 
require for their ilevelopmeni ami growth, a rich sap- 
ply of alkaline carbonate* and Milphales, while Oil the 
other hand, the seeil requires alkaline phoaiihatca. A 
soil containing a small quantity of alkali, may be ferlll* 
for grain, but tor polaioe!, lurae]>s, tic, an abundance 

Theie remark! are iuggesteil, hoping that the editor 
will give a few hints, which will enable a practical hr- 
mer to analyze some of his diBkrent soils, and ascertain, 
if possible, what iiarticular element* it contains, and 
what are necessary for the production of any erop. 
Thia aeems to be the great desideratum — for man to 
know of what their soils coniiit, nnil what kind of ma- 
1, to produce the grefttotf and 



ncflcia! 



le tuformation in reganl to thi 

an orchani, which for many 

n unfruitful. It ]! situated on a rather wet. 



sriiha 



lulhern 



nd, 1 



exception, baa been i>astured about twenty yean. 

mddhbtiry, VI., Die. 20, 1845. 

1. It is indeed true, that it is desirable for bmacta lo 
know of what their soil! consiil, and what kind of Ma- 
nure! ihould be applied, to proituce the grealeit awl 
most beneQcial results. 

But this can be attained only partially by aaalynta. A 
distinguished chemist informs u* that toUetaetoB lagiw- 
dient in the soil conttltntlng only one thoosaodth pwl 
of iu weight, reqnirc* as gteat analytical ttUl m t^M' 
iiU n*aally attain. Bat there are nunqr *— 
-■<w-v-W*k*^l,s 



ISM. 
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inoportioD ; heiic« w« eannot avoid the conclusion that 
there are tome Important ingredients beyond the power 
•f aaalyais to detect. 

One or two examples may be given. A bushel of 
gypeam has often doubled the clover crop on land, as 
freqaent observations have proved. But, a bushel of 
gypsum, dissolved and distributed through the soil as it 
■sually is by the first rain which falls upon it, and by 
which it is rendered accessible to the roots of growing 
plants — constitutes only the ten thousandth part of the 
soil of an acre at the usual depth. Even one tenth of 
that quaAtity, or the hundred thousandth part, would 
doubtless in many cases exert very visible effects. 
Hence we may safely infer that there are such substan- 
eet now aetaally as component parts of soils, which are 
fiur beyond the reach of analysis. 

A hundred pounds of guano on an acre will some- 
times produce Important residts. But a hundred pounds 
in the soil would only constitute a ten thousandth part. 
Chiaao consists of many different substances, some of 
which wonid be in exceedingly less proportions. To 
detect the presence of an equal quantity of 'hose sub- 
stances naturally in the soil is therefore quite out of the 
question. 

There are however, some substances existing in much 
larger proportions, whose presence and quantity, may 
be well ascertained. For instance, it is often impor- 
tant to Icnow the quantity of sand in a soil, — common 
terms of description being very indefinite, — which may 
be ascertained with tolerable precision by mixing with 
water, allowing the sand to settle, drying well and 
weighing. The proportion of clay may be nearly as- 
certained by the same way, the clay remaining in sus- 
pension for several hours, settling and drying in the 
same way. Carbonate of lime may be detected by effer- 
vescence in acids. Mould, though chiefly indicated by 
color, may he determined with somewhat of accuracy 
by burning, the lost weight indicating the quantity; 
though this cannot always be accurate, as for instance, 
if earboaate of lime be present, the carbonic acid would 
be driven off, which would also lessen the weight. 

But we very much question the propriety of fiirmers 
WHiertaking to analyze soils. If imperfectly done, it is 
of little value or might mislead; and to be well done, 
requires an excellent apparatus, costing some money, 
and a great deal of time, which the farmer cannot well 
devote; and a considerable previous knowletlge and ex- 
perience, in order to attain skill. It is better to send 
the soil to an eminent chemist, and pay him for the job; 
although even then there are doubtless many very im- 
portant ingredients he cannot detect, as already shown. 
For ordinary practice, common observation will assist 
much. For instance, a decidedly tenacious or cla3fcy 
soil is indicated by the clods upon the plowed surface, 
and perhaps the number of pounds required to draw 
apart a certain |iaeked portion of soil might indicate 
•omewhat the relative proportions of clay and sand. 
Vegetable mould is indicated by color and texture; lime. 
If carbonate, by the method just described. In many 
eases, direct experiment with manures is worth more 
tlum any analysis could be, though analysis often iusf* 

Ktit or points out in what direction experiments may 
most advantageously maile. 

2. W^ith regard to the orchard, apple trees thrive 
well on soils which are well adapted to the growth of 
com and potatoes. Wet or springy land would be im- 
proved by underdraining; if poor, by manuring for 
crops; and a great benefit would no doubt result from a 
Ifood thorough cultivation of the soil. To suffer young 
trees to stand in grass, or to be closely surrounded by 
wheat, barley, or any sown crops, is only another name 
for min; Indian corn will not thrive in a pasture or 
wheat field; neither will young trees. Old trees will 
endure such treatment better, being larger, hardier, 
and deeper -rooted, and consequently not so much affect- 
ed by slight causes. Corn will do as a crop for an or- 
chard of large trees, while potatoes do admirably as 
one lor small trees. Large trees may occasionally be 
iiimndid by a crop of grass or grain; but no orchard 
. .CHL contiane in a good condition* unless it is occa- 
itiiiWMillj at laaat, well cultivated and manured. 
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An orchard which has stood many years in grass, has 
probably become stunted and scrubby In growth; in 
which case judicious pruning would doubQess be a 
benefit. 



VARIOUS FARM EXPERIMENTS, 
Condensed from accountt in exchange pap%re. 



EXPEEIMBNTS WITH DlFFEEENT MaNUBES. 

A correspondentof of the New EnglamI Farmer re- 
ports the following experiments with different kinds Of 
manures for tumeps applied to land of " shallow loam,** 
which was enriched in 1844, by a green crop of buck- 
wheat plowed under — four square rods were appropri- 
ated to each kind of manure — the rate per acre is gives 
for cost and yield. 



Matrrial. 

Crushed bones, 

« « ^^^ 

3 qts. lime and 2 lbs. sul. 

acid, 

1 load muck, 10 lbs. guano, 

Dana's compost, 

Muck, 

Le.iched ashes, 

Manure, 

Coal ashes, 

Bone and leached ashes, . . 



Rate per acre. 



80 bu. 
30 " 

4 bu. 80 lbs. 

40 ««400 «« 

40 loads, 

40 « 
400 bushels, 

40 loails, 

40 " 
30 bu. bone & 

300 bu.ashes. 



Coat. 



$60 00 
22 5. 

8 0( 
24 00 
13 50 
12 00 
40 00 
40 00 
20 00 



Yield. 



160 bu. 
120 « 

80 « 

J 50 w 

• 

180" 
80" 

300 <( 



The bone and sulphuric acid, with 5 qusuts water^ 
were soaked seven days, and then mixed with half- 
bushel loam. Dana's compost was of one load muck, 
one bushel salt, and one cask lime. The stars indicate 
that no tumeps grew worth gathering, though larger 
than where nothing was applied. All were spread 
after plowing, and harrowed in. From our own expe- 
rience, we think the stable manure would have given 
more than double, if it hail been plowed in, and espe- 
cially well mixed by harrowing. The same results 
are not to be expect eii on dissimilar soils, and not at all 
with different kinds of crops. 



Management or Privies. 

Levi Bartlett, in his Address before the MerH- 
mac Ag. Society, states his practice in substance, at 
follows, and it is one of the best modes we hare seem 
noticed: — Adjoining his hog-house, is a yard 18 by 14 
feet, dug 15 inches deep, the bottom level, and with a 
plank floor, and plank sides. A close board fence sur- 
rounds it. The privy, adjoining, has a tight box under 
it; and in an outer room is another box or sink in 
which all the soap suds is emptied. On washing days, 
a gate is opened in the sink, and all the soap suds passes 
by a large spout into the box under the privy, and 
escapes by a gate opened for the purpose, from this box, 
to the yard. The bottom of the yard is covered with 
muck or soil; a fresh supply of which is added once a 
month in summer. Thus by the hogs, vault, and soap 
suils, he gets one load a week of the richest kind of 
manure. Gypsum is thrown into the vault frequently. 
«* How much,'* he asks, " is a barrel of soap worth for 
manure 7 It is worth none the less after having been 
used to wash clothes." 

Experiments with Corn. 

Joseph Frost, of Elliot, Maine, gives a statement 
in the Boston Cultivator, of several experiments with 
the culture of corn, the substance of which we here 
give in a condensed form. The soil was all gravelly 
loam, except in the 4th experiment. The loails were 
40 bushels, except in the two last experiments. In the 
second and fiAh, tlie manure was plowed in by a 
second plowing — in the others it was harrowed in by 
the luirrow or cultivator — ^thc superiority of the crops 
in the former cases will be noticetl. The different cropa 
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wera ntaanj cnltinted and hoed twice. The unount 
»tr avt giTen In all cuei. 

lit. Exp., IS43 — lOloxIa compost — Tnannred io hill — 
3| feet t.p*H each wa;— jielil 30 bushvli per acre, 

U Bip., 1S43— Suue fielil— 23 lowli compoK per 
acre — hilli 3 fl. b; 15 inches, two >talks 1o K hill — 75 
Mond biuheli per acre. 

3d Exp. OraM lea, plowed id fall— 17 loatli com- 
' - 'Us 3 ft. by 2 fl., 4 Umttt to a hill— M uund 

ip. Black clarcr Ioa>»k ■'■■■ lea — fiJI plowed 
miKM — 3} beteaeh waT,6MeiIitoalull — 



AtbExp., 1844— Kye lea— fiOl plowed— 20 loatlicom- 
poal, 45 baihels each— J feet by IS incbM — two italki 
left to a bill'-60 buaheU to the acre — probably would 
have been 80 tnuhel* but for the wormi. 

6th Exp., 1S45— 20 load* eompoal, 50 butheli each— 
S fL by 15 JDches, three seedi to a hill — 50 buihels per 



CoKFABtlON or MaJICKES, 

L. B&mTLCTT, inhiaMerrimae Addren •late*, (hat he 
applied manure of different kinls to a piece of com, 
with the following reauht: — The baM com wu thai 
•nriehml with the manare from the ilage-tiivem; but 
Ibe corn was about a* sooU where a compost was ap- 
plied, made of equal paita of this stable muiurfl and 
moek. Another part that bad donkey manure with an 
equal put of mack and perhaps a thirtieth port lime, 
made iuto compost, was nearly as food. Where com- 
moB bam nuunre was applied, the com was inferior to 
the other. Another rewlt was interesting. The com- 
post of bam manure and muck in equal jioiiiona, ami b 
thirtieth lime, was applied to potatoes before oats, and 
aftertheoata waagnM. Theresi oflhelanil hail an equal 
qoanlity of ham manure at the same time. In 1S44, the 
thifd year, the gran was ilecideilly better where the 
Compoet was put; in 1845, the compost ground had a 
beary crop of loilged grass, with a green second growth; 
the other wis poorer, and brown, with no second crop. 
The permanent action of the muck, or lime, or both, 
WM thus Shown. 



sive on the nbjecl alluded to. There are large *eay 
raisen in the western country that have no d«llnil»BBW 
oe|)tion of (he cause which prompts the sheep to pall 
the wool from their sides and hip* in the laltn' part of 
(he winter. From my experience this win(er I eaa i^ 
with confidence Ihat the remedy is to be Aland ia wall 
liHered sheepfolds. 

RespeetMly youre, K. P. A. 

Whtiling, Va., Uarth Mlh, ]-<4S. 
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CADE OF SHEEP IN WINTER. 



M«. TucKEB — My bam is fbrty-eight feet by flfty. 
■ia, in the basement story of which I usually winlei 
from two to lliree hundred sheep. I hare always beei 
uniform in my mannerof feeding, and it has always con 
alsted of hay and sheaf oats, I have always been cDxe 
fol to hare my hay cut at the proper season, and some 
what particular to have it well cured; hence it follows 



Lt (her 



little : 



round (he shcepfold as 

are at the rate of one uozrn lo the Imnilrnl sheep, (he 
Hraw of which ii scattered round the shcepfold with a 
view to keep it sufflcienlly clean for (he camfor( of the 
■heep. For the last eight or ten yeara I have noticed 
by the middle of the winter, that my sheep would com- 
mence pulling the wool from their aides and hip*; and 
iQ some iniCancei by the last of March nearly all of the 
rool on the hips would be removed by (he biting ofthe 
■heep. I have •□me(imes coniec(ure<l that the itching 
Thieh rouaed the aheep to pull out the wool was pro- 
'■iced by the sheepfold not having been kepi sufflciently 
■•tered, but of this I was never perfectly aalisHeil until 
iiiS winter. The hay which I have used for feeding 
iy sheep this winter, was cut on a new meadow, was 
'MiH timothy, largely Intermingled with wheat straw 
•om (he scattering of wheat the precetling year. The 
'flkcts ol which has been a superabundance of wheat 
'raw and coarae timothy left in the racks; this being 
mattered in addition to my usual amount of oat atraw, 
las kc|it my sheep bedded in (he ttnea( possible manner. 
(ow It has followeil from this or some other unknown 
aaae, that out of alrout Ave hundred sheep (here la not 
Lsingle instance in which the sheep have pulled any 
rool from their sides, belly, Or hips. I have uentlon- 
.* til. .k, 'mlt^ b— »~- ' WlUre thas* t» >» m— l a - 



L. TncEEH, Esq. — In rauewlHg my sobaeriplioB Ar 
the entaing year, allow me to troable you with a law 
desultory remarks on thiaregion of country, little toowB 
to the agricultural world, though not ths Im daarrriB^ 
a passing notice in the Cultivator. 
I The county of Eldgecombe, of whiofa Tar1>o*o< is tba 
oouDty BBit, ties Just below the hilly ooontry of tiM 
"good old North stale," and in the humtde Jndgment of 
the writer, poss es ses advantages equal, if not snperior to 
\ any county of the stale for agTienltnr»l pnrpoaea. 

We are a law and order loving people; obey tba 
eleventh commandment — mind your own hasiaeas, and 
let that of others alone — work hard- keep out of debt— 
and through the many trying financial difltealtiea our 
country baa witnessed, have always preeented the spei^ 
tacle, of which we can justly boast, of peace and 
plenty. 

We have a stream navigable Ibr Hat-bottomed boaU 
passing through the county, with variooa creeks aad 
swamps tributary to it, on one of which the lands ara 
good, and with (he inexhaDStible beds of marl found ia 
nearly every aeetimi of (he county, can be rendered high- 
ly prfxiactlve. Li((le or no attention has been paid 10 
the subject of improvement (ill within a fow years 
past. The heavy drain on our popolatioa by emigra- 
tion to the south and west, and the severe cropping of 
those that remained, brought our landa down to their 
minimiini value, tiom which point, in the nature of 
things, they must ascend in the scale. 1 am happy to 
any the reaction haa taken plaee; our popnlatioii «n 
stable, and lands now command their fnll value. 

In the marl, fotmd here in such abundanoe, and la 
many plaeea of uperlor quality, containing aa ainch ai 
TS per eenl. of pure lime, our Ikraers have discovered 
an efficient restorative for their worn ont lanils. Tlat 
low prices have convinced many that without improv- 
ing, the yield will not pay for cultivation, and we bava 
aet to work in earaeat, and if this apirit of improveasent 
is kept up for many yean, Ibe face of the country would 
hanlly be rrcogn.ied by those who have left ns to aaltla 
on the virgin aoils ofthe south and west. 

your inlelltgont and enterprising agent here, S. IT , 
has done much lo alir up the farmera of old Edgecoaiba 
'to a sense of their interests, and haa persuaded many 
inveterate hoten ol " book farming " to (ake the Culti- 
vator. Say what you will, the thing is now bqrond 
' cavil, (hat agricultural worka ore of benefit, of immiaa 
benelK (o (he country, and as friend Solon says, in hi* 
" Notes of Travel in (he Bonthwesl," " wherever lts| 
rrad the paptr; works of improvement ara to M 

The hogs boDght In Albany by R. If., and partiealw- 
ly the big hog par netUenct, crealeit considerable ex- 
citement in our usually quiet village, on their arrival (t 
our londing^fur aeveral weeks were all the agoaf 
I among the farmer* who came to see them. They took 
much better than I expected to see (hem with our brmaia. 
Wc have had a fine crop-year. Cotton, com, paai^ 
and potatoes, turned out well, and our pork will now 
readily command t5 per ewt. 1H46 may be set dowa 
'with ua as the driest and best crop-year known in anaaf. 

Reqiectfully yours, EiMiKcoaiia. 
, rorburo', Dec 2 0, 1845. 

I SoAEiHO CoBK. — A nocesatnl (umer aSaata a Hvlaf 
of a third to one half by aoaklDf his oora bd tn ho M i 
la water. In bamds iriaaad ia tfea eaUar whan It MM* 
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nW-TOSK STATS AaRRIOULTtTBAL 800IBT7. 



Cmttlt Show and Fair for 1846, to be held at Jhthum, 

Sept* 15, 16, and 17. 

PREMIUM LIST FOR 1846. 

• • • • • • 

ON FARMS. 

For the best cultivated farm ol'not le^ thaii 50 acres, exclostve 
of woodland, re^ntrd beiiifc had to the quantity of produce, the 
Manner and expense o( cultivation, and tiie profiui : 

Fint preiBium 9i0 | Second do., ^^jQ 

Third do., f!20. 

The persons making application for these premiums, roust sub> 
nit written aMswent to a series of questions, printed copies of 
urtuch fiwy tie obtained on application to J. B. Notl, Sec'y. 

EXPERIMENTS AND ESSAYS. 
For tlie most satisfactory experiment uf stall feeding cattle, with 

a full detail of all the ci re uio Glances, ^'M 

Far Ibe nosl satislactory experiment in converting green crops 
or other vegetable matters into manure, with full details, 

Ac, $fO 

For the most satisfactory experiment made for increasing nia- 

Bureain forming compost, "..^lO 

For the m^urt satisfactory experiment for top drefriiiig grass,. . 10 

subsoil plowing 10 

eradicating <Jan. thistle,! 

draining, 10 

rrrigaiion, 10 

For the most aatis/kctory experiment on the improvement of seed 
by culture and propagation, 4^10 
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FARM DWELLINGS. 
For the best design accompanied with plans and elevation, com- 
^iaing convenience, economy, ami good taste. 
For best, $15 I Second be^rt, flO 

fiaiMifiiiinrn for the premiums on Experiments and Designs, 
■wt (orMrard their manuscripUt to tlie Secretary, Albany, prcvi- 
to the first of December. 1840, free of postage. 



CATTLE. 

CLASS I. — DURHAMS. 

Best Boll, over 3 years old. $15 | Second best, $10 

TiUni best. Diploma. 

boll, 8 years old, $10 | Second best, Ct>l. Tour. 

Third lieRt. Diploma. 

yearling Ball, $10 | Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best, I)ipK»ma. 
Best ball calf, Col. Tour, { Second best, Diploma. 

Best cow, 3 years old, $15 | Second best, $10. 

Third best. Diploma. 

Beat heifer, 9 years old $10 1 Second best, Col. Tonr. 

Third best, Di|4oma. 
Beat yearling heifer, $10 | Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best, Diploma. 
Best heifer calf, .... Col. Tour. | Second best, Diploma. 

• a • • • V 

CLASS II.— Hkrkpoeds. 
Best ball over 3 years old,. . $15 i Best cow, $15 



flaeond best, 10 

Best bull, between 1 and 

3 years old 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



Second best, 10 

Best heifer between 1 and 

3 years old, 10 

Second best, ........ Diploma. 



boll. 3 years old, $15 

Beeood l»est. 10 

Best iMill between 1 and 3 

fear* old 10 

Baeood bea^ Diploma. 



CLASS III.— Davows. 



Best cow, $15 

Second best, 10 

Best heifer, between 1 and 

and 3 years old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



CLASS IV. — Ayrshibks. 



ball, over 3 years old, $15 

Second best, 10 

Best bull between 1 and 3 

years old, 10 

taeoud best, Diploma. 



Best cow, $15 

Second bcHt 10 

B(^ heifer, between 1 and 

3 years old, 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



CLASS v.— Cios!*Bs ow Nativk A?»n Tmprovied. 



eow over 3 years old, . $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Best S year old heifer, 15 

Secood best, 10 

Best heifer ca 



Third best two years old 

heifer, Vol. Trans. 

Best yearling heifer, $5 

.Second best, Col. Tonr. 

Third best Vol. Trans. 

f. Col. Tour. 



cow over 3 years old, . $15 

SecOMd best, 10 

Third beM Vcl. Tr. 

Bait heifer, 9 years old 15 

8ae<Nid best, 10 



CLASS VI.— Native Cattlk. 



Third best 3 yr. old heifer, . $5 

Best yearling heifer, 6 

Second best, Col. Tour. 

Tliird hem, Vol. Tran^. 

Best heifer calf,. . . . Col. Tour. 



Bait team of SO yoke from 

AMyoMeeo., $95 

Ba cnu d best, 15 

yoke of oxen, 15 



WORKING OXEN. 



Tliird lieat yoke,. . Vol. Trans. 
Beat 10 yoke of oxen from 

any one town, $90 

Second best, 10 

$aeoildbea^ lOIThirdbeM, Col. T^nr. 



TliREB YEAR OLD STEERS. 

Best yoke, #10 | Second best $B 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best team o( 10 ycriee from any one coonty, $15. 
To boys between the ages of 16 and 90 inclusive, who shall ex- 
hibit the bcHt broke yoke of 3 year old steers, of their own train- 
ing. Col. Tour. 
Second best do., .... Diploma, j Third best do., . . Transactlona 

TWO YEAR OLD STEERS. 

Best yoke, $10 1 Second best, Col. T<wr 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 
To boys under 16 years of age, who shall exhibit the beiC 
broke yoke of 9 year old steers, of tlieir own training, Col._TVMir. 
Second bejft, Dijtloma. | Third best, Vol. 



Besrt yoke. 



YEARLING STEERS. 

$8 I Second best Col. Totir, 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 
To boys luider 16 years of age who sliall exhibit the best broka 

yoke of yearling steers of their own training, Col. Tour. 
Second best, Diploma. | Third best Vol. Troiv. 

In awarding the premiums tm working oxen and steer*, the sill' 
gle teams will be subjected to a trial on a loaded cart or wagoa 
under the direction of the committee; and |>articalar referenott 
will he hud to the matching, training, and docility of the animabi^ 
as well as their general appearance. 



• • • • • • 



#1$ 



$8 



FAT CATTLE AND FAT SHEEP 

Best pair fat oxen, $15 | Second best, 

Tliird best, Colman's 'IV)ur. 

Best ox or steer, $10 j Second best, 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 

Best fat cow or heifer $10 i Second best, , 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 

A fat ox taking a premium as one of a pair, caimot 
singly for another premium. 

Best fat sheep, $10 | Second best, Col. Tow. 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 
Applicant.** for the premiums on fat cattle and sheepi nrast fofw 
nisli statements of the manner of feeding the animals, and thO 
kind, quantity, and cost of the food. 

STALLIONS. 
CLASS I— for aS work. 

Best, over 4 years old $10 I Tliird best, Diplomm 

Second best,* $5 [ Fourth best, Vol Trana 

CLASS II.— Blooif. 

Best, over 4 years old., $10 I Tliird best DiplMM 

Second best, 5 ( Fourth best, Vol. Trana 

CLASS III — i>rairgAf. 

Best, over 4 years old $10 | Third best, DiplofiM^ 

Sec<»nd best, 5 | Fourth best, Vol. Traar 

THREE YEARS OLD STALLIONS. 

Be4t 3 years old stallion, .. $10 j Third best Diplomm 

Second best, $5 | Fourth best, Vol. Trana 

GELDINGS. 
Best Gelding, f 5 | Second best, Vol. TratW 

MATCHED HORSES. 

Best pair, $10 | Second Diploma 

Third best, 2 Vols. Trans. 

MARES. 

Best brood mare (with foal at her foot), for all work, $10. 

Second best, S5 | Tliiitl Diptona. 

Fourth ••• Vol, TruiDmctions. 
Best brood blood mare (with foal at her foot), $10. 

Second best $5 | Third DiplooML 

Fourth • • • • Vol . Transactions. 
Best brood drnnght mare (with foal at her foot), $10. 

Second best *5 | Third Diploma 

Fourth'" 'Vol. Transactions. 

Best mare 3 years old. $;3. ( Second best, Diplomx 

Third* •••Vol. Transactions. 



SHEEP. 
CLASS I. — lx)No W<x»LKO. 



Best buck," 
Second best,' 
Third best,- 



*^ 

Col. Tour. 
Diploma. 



Best 5 ewes, $8 

Se<H>nd best, Col. Tour 

Third l»t*«t, Diploma. 



Best pen 5 lamb*, $5. 

CLASS II.— Middle Wo«»lkd. 

••$9 I Be.*t five e\TOs, -•• $9 

C*A. Tour. I Srcmul be^. •••••••••Col, Tour. 

Diploma. I 'I'hinl he^t. D!p'c«na 

Bi*st pen o lunibt. $o. 
This class includes tlie S<mt)i Down. Norfolk, Dorset, Na(i/% &e. 



Best buck,*" 
Second h*'st,- 
Third best,-* 



CLASS HI. — Mrrixo« aid tttkir r;RAnB«. 

Best hnrk. ^"^ I Ho** five ♦•we*. • $8 

Second be«t. Pol Tour j Vci*. .iil b st, T*.! . Tour. 

Third best, Diploma JT •rMv'tt. Diploma 

Bc<t pfii 5 Ihtti'-* *' 
Tliis class includes all th«*w fi-^'r-iMv -h-nt^ninrited Meriaoti 
whether of pure or mixed blood 
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CLASS IV.— Saxohs amd trkih Gbadks. 

Bwt buck, $8 1 Beat five ewes, $8 

Second best, Col. Tour, j Second best, Col. Tour. 

Third best, Diploma, j Third best, Diploma. 

Best pen 5 lambs, 85. 
This class includes all tliosa generally denominated Saxons, 
whether ot' pure or mixed blood. 



SWINE. 

Best boar, over 10 months, $10 Best sow, $10 

Second best,. Col Tour. Second best,. Col. Tour. 

Third best,. Diploma. Third best. Diploma. 

Best lot of pigs under 10 montlis, not les9 tliau four iu number, 
Colman's Tour. Second best. Diploma. 
In awarding premiums on hogs, reference will be had not mere- 
ly to size or present condition, but to that proportion between bone 
and meat which promises the greatest value from the least amount 

oTfeed. 

POULTRY. 
For the best lot of Dorking fowls, not less than 3, one cock 

and two henn, $S 

F<Mr the best lot of Black Poland, not le.<»fl than three, 3 

For the best lot of large fowls, not less than three, 3 

For the best pair ot' ducks,. . $3 | For tlie best jmir of turkeys, ;t 

For the best pair of geese, 8 

For the best and greatest variety of bam yard fowls owned by the 

exhibitor, $10. 

FARM IMPLEMKNTS. 



Beax Plow,* Silver Medal 

Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Trans. 

Best subsoil i^ow. Silver Med. 
Second do Diploma. 

Tliird do Vol. Transact Ioiim. 
BMt farm wagtm. Silver Medal. 
Second do Diploma. 

^niird do Vol. Trausactiomt. 
Best Harrow, Silver Mcilui. 
Best Cultivator, Silver Medal. 
Best faiuiing null.Silvcr Medal. 
Second do Diploma. 

Tliird do Vol. Transactions. 
Bei<t horse power. Silver Med. 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Transaction:*. 
Best com stalk cutter, Sil. Med. 
Second do Diploma 

Third do Vol. Transactions. 
Bolt threshing machine. 

Silver Medal. 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Trausoctions. 
Best drill borrow, Di})1oma. 
Best straw cutter. Silver Modal. 
♦ The trial of irfows will take 



2d be»1 straw cutter, Diploma. 
Thinl do Vol. Transactions. 
Best corn and cob crusher, $10 
Second do Diploma. 

Tliird do Vol. Transactions. 
Best clover machine, $10 

Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. l^ransactions. 
Best flax and hemp dresser. $10 
Second do Diploma. 

Third do Vol. Transactions. 

Best horse cart, Diploma. 

Bert ox cart, do 

Best horse rake, do 

Best ox yoke , do 

Best farm harness, • • • • do 

Bert swlille, do 

Best grain cnulle,**** do 
Bert .«ix hand rakes, •• do 
Bert six hay forks. • • • do 
Best nix groM sc)thcR, do 
Bert Mix cradle scythes, do 
Best six (lung forks, • • do 

Best six axes, do 

Best six hoe.H, di» 

Best hay rigging, 

place on Tuesday. Sept. 15th. 



$5 



For tlie best and mort numerous collection of agricultural imple- 
ments, $10. 

Also, for the best and most numerous collection of agricultural 
implements manufactured in the state of New- York, by or under 
the supervision of llie exhibitor, Silver Medal . 



First Premium, 
Second do 



PIX>WING MATCH. 

$15 I Tliird premium, $10 

12 I Fourth do Colman*s Tour. 

Fifth,»*«-Vol. Transactions. 
For boys under eigliteen years of age : 

Firrt premium, $10 | Seeoml, $5 

Tliird, • • • • Vol. Traa^mctions. 
One-fourth of an acre will be required to l>e plowed within an 
hour and a qiuirter. with 15 minutes for re.rt — the furrow slice to 
be not over 12 inches wide, nor less than 8 inches in de|>th. The 
plowman to drive his own team, and the furrow slice to remain 
as left by the plow. 

BUTTER. 

For the bcrt hn (quality as well as quantity considered. )made from 
five cowrt, in 30 successive days — 25 lbs of the butter to be ex- 
hibited, $23. 
Second Iwjst, $15 | Tliird best, $10 

Compliance with the following rules will be strictly required of 

those who compete for these premiums, viz : Tlie cows to be fed 

on pasture, green corn-stalk fojkler. or grass cut for the purpose, 

only. No grain, nwts or sl«»p8 of any dexcription, to be fed during 

'he trial, nor for fifteen days preceding the trial. The v^^^^•^ to be 

..jvned by the coropeJitors previous to the Isl day of Fi-b'y, lr*40. 

The milk drawn fn)m the cows on some one doy during the trial 

o be accurately weigh(*d and measured, and tlie result stated. A 

sample of at leaxt 25 lbs. of the butter so made to be exhibitiNl 

*t the fair at Auburn, for tlie iiiHpection of the exiiniiiiiiif? commit. 

ee. The imrticular breed of the cows to be stated, if known, nnd 

.hemelhiNlof making nnd preserving the butter. A certificate 

signed by the owners of the cows, ami at least one other person 

nio assisted in milking aiMl making the butter, detailing the above 

^^vticulars. will be required. 

The executive rommittce believe that few if any premiums of- 
•>red on neat cattle will resiJt in greater benefit to the farming 
nterert. than those on the producu of the dairy, providing fixed 
**Ies, requiring nniforroity of feed, be_ faitb''*iliy enforced. The 



extensive competition throughont the state. Let this object ba w« 
complished, and an opinion approximating to aceiirttcy BMiy bt 
formed by the public which of the several breeds ot' cow* ara tht 
bert tor dairy purposes, aiid from those that prove the beat, foftbtr 
improvement may be made. 



Second beat,* 
Third best,-*' 
Fourth best,* 
Fi(\h best,— 



• Col. Tov 
•Silver Medal 

Diploma. 

'••Vol.Trauk 



Bert SS pomids made in June.$10 

Second best, Col -a Tour. 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Best 50 Ibe. made at any time, 
$15. 

The claimants for premiums mart rtate in writing the time wbei 
it was made ; the number of cows kept on the farm ; the m«ide tt 
keeping ; the treatment of tlie cream and milk before chttmiiig; 
the mode of churning^ winter and summer ; tlie method of freeiuf 
the butter from tlia milk ; the quantity and kind of salt used ; whe- 
ther saltpetre or any other sul>rtances Iiave been employed. 

The butter oflered for premiums mutt be preaeated in battM 
tubs, jars or firkins. 



Bert 100 lbs.,' 
ad best, 



5th do 



CHEESE. 
One year old aiHl over. 

$15. I 3(1 best,** 

Col Tour I 4th do 



■Vol. Transactious. 



Silver Medal. 
Dipic 



Less than one year old. 

Bert 100 lbs., $15 I 3d best, Silver Medal 

ad bcrt, Col. Tour, f 4th do DipIooM. 

6lh do Vol, Transactions. 

Tliose who present cheese for the premiums oQ'ered, must state 
in writing the timu when it was muxlc ; the nimiber of cows kepi; 
i whether the cheese was made from one, two or more milkiuga ; 
whether any addition is made of cream ; the quantity ef renncfl 
used, and the mode of preparing itj the mode ot preature, and the 
treatment of cheese afterwards. 



DAIRIES. 

For the best cheese dairy, $50 | Second best, 

Third l>est,*--$2l). 
B. P. JoHMsoN, of Rome, Oneida county, Cliairmaii. 

For the best butter dairy, $85 I Second do $15 J Third do $lf 

Zauoc Pbatt, of Prattsville, Chairman. 

The competitors for the above premiums mu^tt coraplv with the 
following regulations. Tlicy nnist state the actual product of the 
cheese or butter dairy, tlie locality of such dairy in latitude ; tbi 
composition of the soil as near as may I>e where the dairy farm is 
situated ; the kind of gross used for pasture and for liay : the quaa> 
tity, in pounds, of milk per cow on the average and in the agrre* 
gate ; tne quantity of cheese or butter to the hundred pountb of 
milk produced ; the gross quantity of milk and cheeMS, or butteri 
produced, the quality of the cheese or butter, the meth<^ o( mak- 
ing, the breed of cows composing the dairy, and ail such other de- 
tails procured as shall determine the mort profitable mode of C(» 
ducting the cheese or butter dairy business. 

• • • • • • 

SUGAR. 

Best 25 lbs. maple sugar, . . $10 i Third best Diploma. 

Second best 5 | Fourth best, Vol. Tram. 

For the best 25 Ibs.of comstalk sugar. Silver Medal. 

No premium to be avrarded unless the sample oflered shall bs 
deemed worthy of it. 

The pn>cess of manufacture and clarifying murt be particiilarly 
stated in reference to tlie maple and comstalk sugar. 



SI 

Best specimen manufactured, 
(woven into cloth or rib- 
bons,) $15 

Second best, 10 

Third lu'St Colman's Tour. 

Fourth best Vol. Trans. 

Best specimen not less than one 
poumi reeled silk, $5 

Second best, Diirfoma. 

Third bert, Vol. Trans. 



LK. 

Bert specimen sewing silk, nol 
less than one pound, of domes- 
tic growth, $19 

Second best, f 

Third best, DipkiOM. 

Fimrth bert, Vol. Traui. 

Bert one-half bushel rnrooas, 
1«^« $tt 

Second bert,. . . .Colman's Tov. 

Tliird best, Diploan. 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Best woolen blankets, $5— Sec- 
ond, 4— Tliinl. 3. 

Best ten ysirds flannel, $5 — Sec- 
ond, 4— Thinl, 3. 

Bent 10 yards woolen cloth, $5 — 
Second, 4— Tliird. 8. 

Bert woolen carpet,$5 — Second, 
4— Third. 3. 

Bert t(»w cloth, 15 yards, $3— 
Secoml. diploma. 

Bert 10 yards linen. $5 — Second 
4— Third, 3. 

Bert 10 vardrt linen diaper, $5 — 
Se«-oiid, 4— Thinl, 3. 

Best hearth rug, $5 — 5?€cond, 
4— Third. 3— Fourth, 9— Fiflh, 
Trans— Sixth, Dip. 

Best 10 yards kersey, $3— Sec- 
ond best. 2— Third. Trans. 

Bert rag carpet. 15 yards, $3— 
Second. »— Third, Trans. 

Bert bed quilt, or other bed or 
^«— .Mninnk^ •• f|ie or**oii of lb* 



Best double carpet coTeriel,$4— 

Second, 3— lliird, 3— FobtH 

Trans. 
Bert pair woolen knit stockingt 

$2— Second, Trans. — TUid, 

Diploma. 
Best wove woolen stockings, 

$2— Second, Trans — ^Thiid 
Dtp. 
Best cotton wove stnckingis, 

$2— Second. Vol. Trans.-^ 

Third, Diploma. 
Bert lb. of linen sewing tbreadr 

$2— Second, Trans — ^l^iid* 

Dip. 
Best linen woven stock infn,$$- 

Second, Traiis.^Third, Dif 
Bert linen knit stockings, $$- 

Second. Trans.— Third, m 
B<^ knit cotton stnekimra, 9^ 
Second, Tr.— Third. Dipiotaa. 
window furniture, itiarrnHnMO 
co^niittae 
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FRUIT. 
For the freatest variety table anplea, $S. 

aeeoiid greatest, #3 | For the third greatest. Vol. Tr. 

r the bent twelve norts, not leas than three of each, f 3 

lew seedling apple, ^3 

te greatest \'anety of table pears, 3 

lie seccHid greatest Vol. Trans. 

'le greatest variety of winter pears, " 

lie best twelve quinces " 

he bert twelve peaches " 

he bcHt twenty-four plums, " 

he \^eiA six bunches of native grapes, " 

lie best six bunches of foreign grapes, '* ^^ 

he best dozen Figs, Diploma. 



it 

C( 



(i 



(( 



i( 
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he sec«>nd beAt, 

test one-half dozen oranges, 

test '• ** lemons, 

•est dozen nectarines, " 

xist dozen apricots, " 

icirt dozen pomegranates " 

»est pint almonds, " 



Vol. Trans. 



i( 
it 
i( 
t( 

C( 



p«f, That a committee of be appointed by the Execa- 

mmittee, who shall report at the next annual meeting a list 
:xceeding 30 kinds of apples, which shall be in their opinion 
spied t«) the economical demands of the people of this state, 
>e best suited lo the different localities of the same, com- 
tliefr m'wt extensiv*! a-«e in all sea.'^ons, for home consump- 
td for exportation, the individual names of said fruits, a 
g of each seiwrale kind, with a particular description 
; and that in tliis coiniection they also take into coiisidera- 
severai cla.s«es of fiue fruits as adapted to the above nur- 

ind dollar* he appropriated as in the judgment of the 

ive Committee shall be necessary to accomplish this 

nitut.—h. F. Allen. Black Rock ; Dr. A. Stevens, New- 
Dr. A. Tliompson, Aurora; 1. C. Piatt, Plattshurgh; Prof, 
aon, Schenectady. 

FIX)WERS. 
For the greatest variety and quantity. Silver Mrxlal. 

t second greii lest Dip | For third great^xt. Vol. Trans. 

For the best Floral ornament. Silver Medal. 

second best, , . Diploma. | For best seedling Dahlia. Dip. 

rd be-rt Vol . Trans. \ For the sec(»nd best. Vol . Trans. 

the b«*rt twenty-five varieties of Ikihlias, SiU'er Medal. 

s* «. ojkI Imjsi, Dip. I For the third best,. . . . Vol. Tr. 

; most beautil'ul boquet, composed of not less than twelve 
lies. Col. Tour. 

bent. Dip. I Third best Vol. Trans. 

[• greaient variety of house plants owned by one indi- 

ndual. Diploma Sevoud greatest. Vol. Trans. 

r llie be^t 20 varieties Uerroau asters, . . . Vol. Trans. 

r h<-st six varii"tic« carnation pink, " 

T bf*t 1*2 varieties roses in bloom, Diploma. 

cond bfM Vol. Trans. 

r bt'.^l 3 varieticH i>f Cactus in bloom Dip. 

r best 3 x'arieties Camellia Japonica, in bloom . . . Dip. 

r be«t siiisrle Camellia in bloom, Di|i^oma. 

«t 6 Geraniums in bloom, Diploma. 

iMud best, Vol. Traus. 



VEGETABIJ5S. 



stalks celery, 2 vols Tr. 
headn cauliflower, '* 
heads hnn^coli,, . •' 
white table tur- 

vol.Tr. 

carrot:* 

tabit* beel«, 

parsui|)s 

iNiioiiti, 

heaiU of cabbage, 

toroatoeit 

ptirple epc plant*, " 

sweet pittat«H:<«,. , Trans 

watenneluii!*, . . TraiiJ* 

etioiiary premiums will 

is not above cuiuiue rated. 



44 

41 
44 
I, 

(4 
it 



Best half peck Uma Vns, vl. Tr 

Best halr-pcck Windsor 
beans, 

Best bunch double pars- 
ley 

Three l)est squaslies,. . . . 

I«argest pumpkin, 

1'2 best ears seed com,. . 

Best half peck table po- 
'atoes 93 

.*'ecoiid l>est Trans. 

Reiit seedling potato, $5 

12 CanteleU[ie melons,. . Trans. 

be awarded on choice garden 



it 
tt 



it 
it 



it 
it 
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MISCEF.LANEOirS. 

on Gate for farm purposes., Silver Medal. 

niamental casl-inm vatto, on pedestal, Di|>loma. 

imple drain tile, Diploma. 

larterofan acre of osier willow, and the best specimens 
jiufactored from the product, 98. 

ecimen wire hurdle fence, to be accompanied with an ac- 
l of ciM, Sih'er Medal. 

DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS, 
be awardetl for — 

— Stove.4 and iHlier Manufactures of Iron. 
-Paint ntrs and Drawing. 
-Oniamental .*shfll. Needle, and Wax work. 
— Implements and Machinery. 
for all such other articles and products not enomeraied 
as siiall be deemed worthy of encouragement 

FIELD CROPS. 

erop of wheat raised mon any one farm. $15. 
•lO|Tkir(lbetl,tvoli.TnMaelioM 



Best crop of firing wheat raised upon any one farm, 915. 

Second best, 910 | Third best, 3 vols. Transactions 

Best crop of Indian com raised upon any one farm, 915. 

Second best, 910 | Third best. Vol. TransaetioM. 

Best crop of barley raised upon any <Mie farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 t Third best. Vol. Trauaactioot. 

Best crop of rye raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol. Tranaactiooi. 

Best crop o( oats raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol. Transaetiom. 

Best crop of potatoas, for table, raised upon any one farm, 910L 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol. Transactiooi. 

Best crop of potatoes, quantity considered, raised upon any ooa 

farm, 910. 

Second best. 95 | Third best, Vol. TranaaetioiM. 

Best crop of sugar beets raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol. Transaetiona. 

Best crop of mangel wnrtzel raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol Tranaactioiia. 

Best crop of rata baga raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol. TransactioM. 

Best crop of carrots raised upon any one farm, 910. 

Second best, 95 | Third best. Vol. TranmeticM. 

Best crop of peas raised upon any one farm, 910. 
Second best, $5 (Third best, Vol. TranaactioM. 

N B. It is understood the above premiums are to be awarded 
for crops raised in the usuual cultivation of the farm— to inclode 
the enure crop raised in each case It is not intended to offer 
premiums for crops raised on small parcels of laixl — by unosual 
manuring and cultivation. 

Best acre of com, for fodder, 9-^- 

Best half acre of hops, 9^ I Best half acre of tobacco, 9^ 

Best half acre of flax, 5 | Best acre of cabbage, 5 

Best acre of broom com, 95. 

Best acre of clover seed, 910. 
Second best, Col. Tour. | Third best. Vol. Tnumeticnt. 

Best acre o( timothy seed, 910. 
Second best, Col. Tour. | Third best, DiplooM. 

Those who present claims to premiums for farm crops moat 
state in writing the following particulars : The condition of tiki 
soil at the coniniencement of cultivation for the crop, the previoos 
crop and cultivation, and quantity of manure usea upon it, the 
quantity and kind of manure the present season, the Quantity and 
sort of seed used, the time ajid manner of sowing, cleaning and 
harvesting the crop, the amount of the crop determined by actual 
weight or measurement, and the expense of cultivation. The 
land shall be measured by some surveyor, who shall swear to the 
correctness of his survey, and that it was made with a chain and 
compass, and the claimant of the premium, with two other persona 
who assisted in measuring, shall certify under oath as to the Qtms- 
tity prtxiuced from the piece of land mentioned in the certificatt 
of the surveyor— and a sample of grain shall be presented at tba 
annual meeting, with the oath of the applicant that the same is • 
fair sample of the whole crop. 

The statements required trom those who compete for the premi- 
ums on farms aiid field crops, must be sent to J. B. Nott, Re- 
cording Secretary, Albany, previous to the 1st of December, 184d| 
and the premiums will be awarded at the annual meeting of tlie 
Society on the tliird Wednesday of January. 

N. B. Plate will be substituted for money, on the application cC 
the persons receiving the premium. 

PRE.MIUMS FOR 1847— 1841=i-l849. 

"Whereas, The Agricultural Society of the State of New-Yoi|j 
has not an experimental farm ; and whereas, to some extent, sat- 
isfactory experiments can be made by intelligent farmers on their 
own farms ; therefore. 

Resolved, That the undermentioned list of premiums he offered 
to induce public spirited individuals to lend their valuable aid in 
extendijig the boundaries of accurate rural knowledge. 

•••• •• 

Three premiums will be awarded of 9^0, 9^* luid 910. in Ji 
uary, ]84i?. For the best experiment upon a herd of not less 
8 cows, to determine the relative advantages of soiling, or depa^ 
turing milch rows. The experiment to be conducte<) as follows : 

Ist. The experiment must commence on the first day of May, 
and be continued until the first day of November. 

9d. The cows to be divided in two lots of, four each. One lot to 
be soiled, the other depastured. Before commencing the experi- 
ment, each lot must be weighed and the record of the weight re- 
turned to the committee. It is necessary that the two lots dmil 
be as near alike in weight and milkinr properties as possible. 

9d. The milk of each lot to be weighed separate daily. 

4th. The manure made from those soiled to be ascertained ia 
cords. 

5th. An account to be kept of the expense of soiling, also a d«k 
tailed statement of the entire roaiiagement.toeethcr with the mea- 
surement of the laud occupied in soiling, and each to be returned 
to the committee. 

0th. A description and measurement of the land occupied for 
pasture, also to be made. 

7th. Each lot to be weighed at the conclusion of the experimem. 

For the best experiment to l>e continued through three crops, to 
ascertain in bushels of grain and weicht of stalks or straw the 
actual value of manure to a farmer. The experiments to be con- 
ducted as follows, viz : 

Isi. Three contiguous acres of ground shall be selected. 

M. One acre of which shall be maimred with not more than ten 
eoida of eommou bam yard manure the irai year, and plowed vm- 
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der. "Hie second acre to be manured with fermeuted or cmnpost- 
ad manure, to be applied in auy manner the experimenter chooees I 
—but a full account of tlie mode is to be made, and tlie maimer of ' 
mpplicatimi. Also, an accurate accoimt of the coat of the material 
mnd its apj^ication. 

3d. The three acres are to be planted with com the first year ; 
the second to be sowed with barley or oats ; the third crop to be 
winter grain ; an accurate accomit of the yield of each crop to be 
kept. 

4th. A full account of the whole mMiagement and all the de- 
tails reelecting the culture and the circumstances affecting the 
crop. 

5th. The several kinds of soil to be particularly denoribed, and 
■pecimeiu transmitted to the State Society for analysis before 
commencing the experiment — and also at the conclusion of tlic 
ezperiment<-Hliscriminaling carefully between each acre. 
For the best, 9-10. ad best, 930. 3d best, 920. 

N. B. The specimens of soil to be selected for analysis, must be 
taken from the surface in different parts of the acre. Where the 
acre is frcen swaid, the sample must be taken juift at the termiii- 
Miou ol the roots of the (rrase. Specimens should also be selected 
from the depth of 7 or eight inche>i. At all events, immediately 
below the usual depth to which the plf»w runs. The specimens ot' 
soil must in no case be mixed ; and should consist of about 1 lb., 
••wed in a cottou bag. 

$SiO will be paid at the annual meeting of the society in 184P to 
the person who will make the moxi satisfactory agricuftural expe- 
riment, accuracy and the import^ice of the ex])erinient to be 
taken into considerntion. A full detail of the experiment and its 
results must accompany the application. 

For the best mmiaged entire flock of ahcep of not less than 100, to 

be awarded at the annual meeting in 1M8. 

Best, 930 9d best, 920 3d bt-ftt, 910 

The applieant for these premiums will be required t«) furnish the 
Societywith the folloM'ing information, viz : 

1st. The kind and quantity of food and its value. 

9d. The quantity and quality of wool-~this to be determined by 
its being submitted to the stapling of some respectable maimfus- 
turing establiriunent, whose certificate shall accompany the appli- 
cation for the premium. 

3d. Tlie number of the increase. 

4th. Kind of sheep and the number of ewes, wethers and bucks. 

5th. The value or sheep when fattened, and the value of lambs 
lor the butcher. 
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Mr. Tuckeb — There are two objects which actuate 
in the removal of timber from the forest. The first of 
these is to clear lands hitherto unimproved, and render 
them fit for cultivation, while the second is to furnish 
ftiel for the necessary purposes of heat, and timber for 
the various uses which the circumstances of life require. 
Where the former object is to be attained, it is desirable 
to perform the operation of cutting over at a season 
when the roots and stumps will be least likely to throw 
np new shoots, and also when decay will be the most 
rapid and effectual, while in the latter case a contrary 
effect is sougrht for, and a time should be improved 
vrhen reproduction will be likely most effectually to 
ensue. Nature, as if ever mindful of the convenience 
as well as the wants of man, has kindly provided for 
both desideratums, and it is only for us to consult her 
wise arrangements in order to avail ourselves of the 
facilities she offers in order to effect our own purposes. 
And as if more fully to aid in our desi^s in regard to 
both, she has arranged her plans so as to bring the time 
for our action at a season when other labors do not pre- 
sent their most pressing demands. 

The economy of vegetable physiology is a subject 

which may well invite the study of the cultivator of the 

soil. It is one with which most cultivatoi*8 of the pre- 

tent day are somewhat &miliar, so that any remarks on 

that point, if otir limits would permit, would, perhaps, 

be wholly out of place. It is a fact well known to all 

that there are seasons of the year when the flow of sap 

>r blood of plants flows most freely, and the slightest 

wound ui>on a shrub or tree will cause it to flow 

ibnndantly. Then we have only to carry the cause fur- 

;her and we see a much greater effect. Cut off* a tree 

\ear the ground at these seasons, and this bleeding will 

)e manifest at every pore until a fiital exhaustion takes 

^lace, and death, and its consequent attendant, decay 

ensues. These seasons, as every Ixxly knows, are spring, 

while the freezing and thawing of the ground continues, 

'nd in autumn, while similar agencies are going for* 

i^ard. These are onquestionably the best times for 



pass quickly away. All who are acqnainted with Ihm 
growth of chestnut timber, must know full well its at« 
tonishing powers at reproduction by throwing iq> suck- 
ers. We once, in our ignorance, had the presumpCrrs 
folly to cut several trees of this timber, in the frees- 
ing and thawing month of March, bot no monument of 
this folly now remains. From about twenty bleeding 
stumps produced by the operation, not a single sprant 
ever sprung up to gladden our eyes with the cheeriDg 
assurance that *' there is hope of a tree thoagh it be cut 
down," and but a very few years went by before evcty 
vestige of these decaying stumps was gone. This ssd 
experiment, be it known, was performed in tooodland 
where no cattle, or sheep, or any such things were per- 
mitted to graze, consequently the failure was owing 
wholly and entirely to the chopping at an injudicious 
and fatal time. But the evil did not stop here. The 
quality of the timber was depreciated by the operation; 
it was neither so fine in consistency, nor so durable as 
neighboring trees cut at more appropriate seasons. 

Ye who value your timber and your timber lands, we 
say to you, one and all, keep your axes out of them so 
long as the Ides of March hold influence. During this 
sloppy winter month you had better be employed in 
preparing fuel at your doors, and splitting rails on some 
dry bank, from timber previously cut. « Woodman," 
if you value your timber land, ** spare that tree," at all 
times and in all seasons when trees bleed from the 
slightest incision of the axe, or from any other little 
accident which may produce a woimd from which the 
sap will flow. 

We have now given what we consider the very worst 
time for cutting timber, with regard to the preservation 
of the woodlot. and have very honestly exposed an act 
of our own folly in proof of it. With equal frankness, 
we offer our experience with regard to the very best 
time for this operation, and this part of the story is soon 
told. December and January are decidedly the best 
months for this part of the farmer^s service and it 
may, in most seasons be contmued until the middle 
of February. Beyond this time, your deponent would 
not go, and he would rather keep four or five weeks 
back of it, shuddering, as near as posiible to the win- 
ter solstice. It is a (act that all may witness, if 
they will not take our word for it, that the stumps 
where trees are taken off' in winter will bleetl more or 
less in spring, and further, that the longer they have 
been cut the less the flow of sap will be, a fact owing 
to the circumstance that the longer the pores or ampu- 
tated sap vessels have been exposed to the atmosphere, 
and perhaps partly from the influence of frost, the more 
inactive they become, and in consequence the less &• 
cility they offer for the escape of sap. Now it is this 
bleeding that we would stop, and turn all the resources 
of the roots into a new channel, nourishing a new set of 
shoots. Some cheap substance might, tmdoubtedly, be 
applied to stop it entirely, but farmers do not know 
how to spend time to doctor stumps, though some of 
our medical faculty might, perhaps, be well spamsd for 
tliat service. 

But again to our experiment. We have cut chestnut 
trees in December, that grave shoots of a dozen feet the 
next season, while other reproductive trees gave growth 
according to the character of their species in the same 
ratio. 

Next to the dead of winter, June, the sweet month of 
smiling skies and more smiling flowers, offers perhaps, 
the best time for cutting timber. The forests are then 
again taking a temporary rest, and the functions of life 
are comparatively relaxed and inactive. The influencr 
of heat too, for though heat is the reverse of cold, its 
effects are in some respects similar, undoubtedly eon- 
tributes to make the month favorable. 

But here we would say again, keep near the summer 
solstice, for the uearer the better. We have cut timber 
in June and hail sprouts start handsomely that scieson, 
and in the dry season of 1843, we noticed soeh a fwt 
particularly. There is one important consideration ta 
be attended to when timber is out in this month. V 
should be divestetl of its bark as soon as possible so ai 
t^ give t A«U mxpomtwm qM tb^ "^iwly ''ormed *n— '"^J^M t' 
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tlw iDnumca of the 
fhisUilone, tbecunbii 
which will enable it to lait, even if expoaed to the 
weather, for yeari. InJeed, in point of flnnaei*, it , 
will not &11 mucb iruiy behiad the heut-wooil of the 
Muaa tree. We Icnow of no purpoae tor which timber 
Ban be applied b; (he former, for which vre cui offer 
any objection to il> being cot in thi* nonth, Ifit to. 
Bona with the bark aff. There is one coniideration ' 
oalj, in our mind, which siiei winter a preference for 
ehopping. That is, that it ii a leuon when the hrmer 
la more releued ftara cither labors, and hence, in our 
alinute, it is a teaion which aaemi admirably act apart 
tor (he operation. But chop when you will, if for 
timber, strip the barii ai aooa as passible, if you would 
arrest the prog rest of decay. 

Another oonaideration to be attended to to faeilitate 
nproduetion, is to cut close to the groimi], and economy 
is timber also indicates the same thing. 

Yours, truly, Wm. Bicoh. 

JTotrnt Oictol; Jaa. 10, IB46. 
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Mb. Editor — Rererting, aa 
Btorny weather, or aaeason of companitive leisure, lo 
the baek totumei of (he Culttvator, for instniction, as 
well as amusement, and sure to find it, my attention 
has been often directed to the subject of piowing— that 
most important of alt Ubon — and my minil hiTing of 
late been mucb exercised on that topic, I have been led 
to re-examine the very numerous artielet relating 
fkereto, which I find scattered up and ilown your in- 
Valuable pages, forming an almost enilteas variety of 
Information on a business that demands tai more of our 
eoniideralioD than it haa ever yet received. Anit 
amnreitly, the moat interesting and important of all 
those articles is that which occurs at p. 10, vol. viii., 
Dumberfor Jan., 1841, continuedat p. 11, of the next 
nnmber, which may be said lo form (he text-book of 
this country Bi well as of England, embracingas Itdoes, 
a very minute account of the most important trials of 
the plow in both countries, and which may be said to 
•at the nutter pretty much at rest, lO Rir aa comparative 

•object which I do not at preaenl go in tor. My buai- 
nen being with a much vart Important conil deration, 
namely, the degree of cultivation heslowed by lilt plow 
-Hjf far greater consequence than that performed by the 
harrow and roller combined; the pulverization being 
as perfect at the bottom aa on the top of the furrow, 
^ulte out of the reach of those implements, and ren- 
dering. In a great degree, their aid unnecenory, ea- 
peeially in antumnal plowing, which is l)eginning lo 
neeive that eonlideration which its importance demands. 
And to this view of the ease I am brought by the late 
trial of plows of the Philadptphia Agricultural Society's 
exhibition, during the three dayi of which, the center- 
dnoght plow of Frouty b Mears, was kept going on 
an adjoining field, from which a very heavy crop of 
«om had been removed; the stalks, ItUl of vigor and of 
•normon* growth, with weeds fonr feet In heigbt, lieing 
buried as though they had never been, by a pair of 
feoraea, carrying a furrow nine inohea deep and fif- 
ta«B iDohM wide; the plow, a considerable portion 
of Ute tine requiring no holder. Here I aaw and 
' the meAning of the term ipai/e p^ouiit|f; for 
lo one eould more perfectly pulverviu the 
le spade than was done, lo the depth of nine 
inobes, with the plow. And on visiting the scene of 
action, alter rain, snow, and frost, I am convinced that 
a double plowing and thrice harrowing after any olher 
fdow eould not hare brought about nich a atale of 
thorough cultivation, with no danger of winter waah- 
lag. It seed not be aihlotl, this plow again took the 
flnt preminm at the nutcb. | 

But I have an act of justiee to perform, which I re- 
■paotfolly ask you to aaaist eac in mnderiai, by the use 
>f yunr verr widely JiSMmiMlad page*, in dMlaring 
ttal to Hasan. Fra*^ and Hears, ara the public indebt- : 



ed for the tint introduction of the principle of Centra- 
Dnught among ua, And although (he Fanner's Monthly 
Visitor observed very truly, that " Mr. Prouty of Boa- 
ton, ii undoubltdly entitled to the credit of ioventbif 
and making this &n\ great improvement of the Ameri* 
can plow," yet there are many who coniider the ques- 
tion of priori(y of invention not fully decided. To such 
I have only lo produce the testimony, home by your- 
self, in the article above mentioned, as afibrdlng the 
cleareK proof (hat at the trial at Worcester, in IS40, 
vhich embmced the pli>ws of Prouty b Mean, Rugglee 
ft Nourse, Howard, Wilson, Stevani, Stewart, Bergen, 
Whiting, and Bamaby &, Mooer, the Prouty plow wail 
the only one that worked on the principle of Centra- 
Draft. )t ia well known, that, with a tingfe ezccp. 
(ion, plows are so conalrucled, that the point of the 
share is in that line, fcc. " The plow noted aa an tx- 
ctptioB, being Prouty ft Mears' Centre DnR, which 
obtkined a premium of $100 at the Worcester bir, 
and which worked 100 per cent, easier than some 
other plows on the ground, the draft tieing equal do 
both sidei of the beam, as wax proved by its showing 
no diipoaition to deviate from its course when left lo 
ita own guidance, and of course, imposing no labor on 
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To those who enquire "What i* the meaning of the 
, term center-draught I" a writer haa given a satig&ctory 
answer. " The center -draft of a plow is proved by th« 
power applied for its guidance — and the plow that has 
'■ a perfect crnler iraft, would require no guidaisce at the 
handles in a soil of equal moisture, provided the dnfl 
waa applied in a straight line with the furrow." Prouty's 
plow must thereibre be the btaa idtal of the principle 
of center-draught, according to the report of the com- 
mittee on plowing at the meeting ofBl, Cieorge's, Del., 
1 which sayi — " The second premium for piowag Is 
awarded to Wm. Banks, Prouty & Mean' center-draft 
' plow, No. 5|, it twing impossible to award the fini 
I premium to the plow— so perfect in all its part* as to 
< go without guiding — the premium being intended Ibt 
(he plowman and not tor the plow." 
I I find that this plow waa not permitted to enter Ibr (be 
premium at Prince George's Md., the present yew, 
"having already obtained the higheit award"--tha 
highest praise in the committee's power to bestow, and 
I would beg to recommend the practice worthy of 
I adoption elsewhere, as being ^ preferable to theawant 
, of second premiums, which never give satisfaction to 
any one. MiddlHoun, Dtl. !•■ D- 
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LoTHXB TucEER, EsQ. — Having recently reeeirad 
a letter from Thouas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, 
Yorkshire, England, and believingsomeeitraclafromil 
win possess sufficient interest lo insure them a cordial re- 
ception to many patrons of the Cultivator, I herewith take 
tbo liberty of enclosing Ihem lo you for publication. It 
will be perceived (hat these extracts, principally relate 
to premiums recently awarded to Short- Horn Durham^ 
at some of the principal catlle ibowi in England and 
Scotland. They can hardly fail of being interesting to 
gentlemen whose effort! are directed to the improra- 
ment of the cattle of this country, and particularly so, 
to such as have purchased from my herd, cattle poseeas- 
ing the same strain of blood aa those to which Mr. 
Bales alludes. 

Mr. Bales remarks, " 1 think I gave you an account 
in my former letter, of Mr. C. W. Harvejs, of Walton. 
(near Liverpool,) succesaful exhibition of his Shott- 
Hom bull Walton, at the Beverly show of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society, baving obtained the bighcat 
premium for the best bull of any age. This bull Wal- 
ton, was from the own sister of the dam of Lady Bar 
ringtOD, 3d, (S13) which latter cow I sent out to Ame- 
rica to you, Sept. 1844. The sire of Walton i« Looo- 
motiva, (4342J whoaa dan and your Doka of Walli^- 
.__,. .1 — .- 1 — ^^^ Oilbrd, (752.) 
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"The bull WalloQ wax Uto eihibileU at (he liite 
fTcat meeting of the Liveriiool A^riculfuraJ Show, ind 
nceiveil the bigheM honor of being the but iged bull 
exhibited beyoml (wo years old; ondhisiun, nimed the 
Lul of SaRon, rceetveil Ihe hig-heK honor of being de- 
clared (be best bull under two yean old. Lid of Saf- 
ton'i ilam was got by my Duke of Northumberland. 
Id tbe eveaini; afler the exhibition, (he bull Walton 
waa 8h>p|>ei[, and senl to Dumfrieg to (he great annual 
meeting or (be Highland Agricultural Society of Scot. 
land; w)\ere (he premiuma are open (o alt England; 
and ho (here again received the higheB( premium for 
Ihe best Bull of any age; and vai esteemed (he bcM 
bull ever exhibi(e<l in Scotland, of the Short -Horn breed. 
The second belt bull exhibited at Dumfrieii, of (he 
Shorl-Honi breed, belonged to Mr Wm. Jobiion, and 
was got by my second Duhe of Northumberland ; so that 
the best bulls exhibited were of the Dalic of Northum- 
berland tribe of cB((te, and owed their superiority )o 
that blood. The public mind in England begini to eee 
more and more of (he meri(B of this tribe of cattle. 
Tbe late Earl Spencer and other breeders, have recent- 
ly been purchasing deaccnilants of my stock. Mr. C. 
W. Harvey, owner of Walton, previous to his exhibi- 
tion at Liverpool, let a son of Walton for 60 guineas, 
(about J300,) for the use of 12 cows; and I have let 
bulls hiffber than this— 75 guineas for the use of 12 
cows. I have no doubt (hat Mr. Bell, (who is his 
owner,) will readily Bell (he young bull oat of your 
Lady Barrin^on, 3il, al 100 guineas, (hough he is a 
red color. The fashion here is roan, and such is the 

oan, out of a red, 

while. " I 

The original Dutchess family are red and white, with 
an occasional roan. My SOth Dutchess is while, thr | 
only white one that has been of (hat fiunily, and she is 
by Duke orNor(humberland." I 

I might multiply extracts fh>m Ihe le(ter of (his vete- 
ran «eien(ific breeder, which doubtless would be accepta- 
ble to many who are devoting their time and means to 
improve Ihe breed of cattle of this country; the emi- | 
nenl success which hascrownedthe steady, unwavering | 
peneveiance of this gentleman for a perioil of 60 yean, ! 
would prove an immense value to the agriculturists of 
this country, should (ho example here presented be fol- : 
loweil by our countrymen, in the improvement of the 
diflferen( breeds of catde in this country. Mr. Bates is 
now over SO years of age, and is blessed with the en- 
joyment of uDintemipted health, and continues to devote 
bis time and energies to agricultural pursuits, with a 
|iersevennce which is characierislie of the devotion of 
a man of thirty. Permit me (o add in (he language of | 
another, speaking of Mr. Bates as a breeder: — "This' 
gentleman was not (he copyist but (he contemporary of , 
Mr. Colling, with whom he liveil On terms of friendly 
intercoune, and as breeders, they indulged in a free 
interchange of views and opinions. It was not, there- 
Ibro surprising that they arrived at the same conclusions, 
and pursued tbe same means, and aimeil at the same 
resnlls. Those who ted any interest in the subject will 
Ind much that is curious and instructive, in a close 
.-xaniinalion of Mr. Bales' course ot breeding, which 
nay be done by reference to (he Herd-Book, and by a 
itlle subsequent arrangement of (he materials, he will 

.nsing, since the awanlsof the Roya! Agricultural Soci- 
■•y In 1S3!<, have boms such ample testimony to its 
lecess. Those who make this analysis may have to 
"' '" ■ 'incompetent hands. 



t (he acme of (he science- 
Mr. Bales principally attributes hissuccrn in breeil- 
qg to the blooU of his Dutchess tribe, which were 
Tiginally bred by the ancestors of the Duke of North- 
■dtberland, of which he says. In a communication 
uMresied to the publishers of the print of his eelebra. 
•il prize bull Duke of Northumberland — "I have on- 
loabted information from the best authority Gir nying 
••at this tribe of Shon.Hums was in the possession of 
-' '■'^-•"s nf 'li* prer^t nqt- *ir -t^ imfn-ic^ and 



that Sir Hugh Bmythson, the grandbther of Uie proait 
Duke, kept up (he celebrity of this tribe of Cattle if 
paying the utmost attention to their breeding, faarlag 
purchased my original cow ot this tribe of cattle of the 
late Charles Colling, Esq., of Ketton, near DarllngtOB, 
33 yearsago; they had been in the possessicm of Mr. 
Colling 20 years, who purchased his original COW ftom 
Stanwix, of the agent of the Dnke of Mortbtunberlaod, 
and' called her Dutchess." 

Mr. Bates has retained in his posesion all the femalei 
of the Jescendanls of this heifer. The record of Iha 
untiring zeal and persererauce displayed by Hr. Bales 
and many others in England in the improvement of 
their herds, should stimulate the breeders of cattle In 
this country to renewed perseverance. There it IMW 
in this country some of the best breeils of cattle Hut 
England possesses, and we can have more; and no far- 
mer who has Ihe means al command, conld make a 
more profl(able use of those means than to purchase al 
(he presen( prices some of the best improved breed* 
for his farm, and when he has them pay that attention 
to their breeding which he should do, and he would 
find his own interest eventually promoted, and would 
have the satisfaction to reflect that be was contributing 
his aid in ailvancing the great in(eresls of huibindry, 
'J'ruly youts. Ice. Geo. Vail 

Troy, Jan., 1846. 
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L. Tt-CKKB, E:<4.— This letter isparticularly intend- 
ed for the perusal of (be planters in (he touthwctt. If 
there be any particularly successful in making larg* 
crops of com per acre, say in a Qeld or crop ot ona 
hundred acres or more, (ha( will average all over, asy 
thirty bushels lo (he acre, t should be much gratified to 
see a statement in the Cultivator, of the whole process 
of making said cro(); first, the preparation of the land; 
(he distance in planting observed; whether in hills or 
drill; one stalk or (wo stalks lo the hill; and if .Iritled, 
the distances, Lc, observed — what manures are uced, 
and if cotton seed, how applied; on the surface or below j 
and an exact account of the plowing and hoeing at each 
working given to the cum. It is thought by many that 
making cum crops is a task so easy, it require* bat 
little attention, and no doubt but the above inquiries 
will startle some, thinking the questions asked wer* 
already known to any who had made Qve crops. A 
great deal is said here about making com of late, and a 
great di^at more has been said lo have l>eea made thai 
really has, for no planter in my knowledge kn.twt for 
certainty what he has had housed; oil is guess work, 
and what is certain, (hecom never holds out in one fimttb 
uf his calculations. II isgalhered and housed unshucked. 
The only basis for calculations are Ihe wagon loads, no 
two men agreeing on what the wagon contains; and 
last, butnoi least, Ihe acres in the fields planted are all 
h, one is not far wrong in sar- 



it fro I 



, all il 



based on certainty or facts. 
Our lands are fresh and strong, and with proper culti- 
vation they ought to be made lo average at least thir^ 
bushels of com to the acre. For my own part t hare 
heretotore been injured by crowding too much; out 
climate being too hot, it ha* invariably fired. I bava 
manured highly with cottcn seed; distance 31 by 34 
feel one stalk, and 5 by 5 feet two stalks, which shared 
the tame hte. It appears lo mo that in strong land* 
well nuuiured, com should stand (hese distance* and do 
well; nevertheless the results ot the last two yean hava 
proven disadvantageous. Hy fliM plowings have been 

. deep; first siding the com with a skooter, and breaking 
out the balk with aturo plow; the last plowings varj 

I light, depending on good hoeing, dirting the eota with 
the hoe. Uy lands planted are porous earth, light aaiU 
and will yield on an average, eight hundred poundi Of 

I lo ooneluaion. If there are any planter* who iId Bika 
IfiMOCitaln, thirty biulMlsp'^ota W (hewn, all luoa^ 



l^At. 
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In a crop from one handretl to one hundreil and fifty acres, 
with the manures at hand on our plantations, they will 
please publish in the Cultivator the whole process of 
so doing, and much oblige A TouNO Plantke. 
£ufaUaf Mabama^ 184d. 



PREVENTIVE OF THE POTATO ROT. 

•••• ■• 

Mk. Editob. — ^It appears to me that the attention of 
your correspondents has been directed more to the cautt 
or nature of the potato disease» than to any specific 
remedy. Some have ascribed the cause to unusual 
dews, fogs, heat of the sun, small insects, or parasite 
mushrooms. We may, I think, safely conclude that the 
disease is entirely atmospherical, and as inexplicable as 
epidemics that effect the human or animal system. If 
80» then the only object would be to place the vines in 
m state in which they would not receive the disease. 
Thus the ravages of the wheat fly are avoided by sow- 
ing earlier than usual, and also rust in wheat by sowing 
eerly on elevated lands. 

As it respects the numerous prevenlivei that have been 
suggested, none of them appears to be of any general 
utility. The strewing on ashes, lime, or plaster; the 
cutting off of the tops; the drying them in the sun, 
before putting them into the cellar, are only laborious, 
end at best, partial remedies. The suggestions of a 
gentleman flom Virginia to plant early, and at a certain 
depth, on light, elevated soil, and to cover the vines 
two or three inches with leaves, would be, I think, of 
no general utility, except the early planting. For I 
find by observation and extensive inquiries among far- 
mers, that potatoes are affected in every variety of soil, 
end that every kind of potato is subject to the disease ; 
that is, the same kind will be affected one year and not 
another, and on all varieties of soil. From these facts, 
I have concluded that it is not in the kind of potato, or 
Hate of soil, but in the titme of planting, or rather, date 
of the vines when the epidemic appears. 

Therefore, aneuming that the disease is in the air, and 
that vegetables derive by far the greater part of their 
nourishment and substance from this element, I con^ 
elude that the disease is absorbed by the vines, when 
they are in a etate to receive it, and by them conveyed 
to the potato among nutritious properties. 

As to the time the disease appears, much will de- 
pend upon the temperature of the climate where the po- 
tato is plante<l, and the period of the maturity of the 
vines. In Vermont, I conclude that the disease appears 
fktMn the middle of August to the middle of September, 
or when we begin to have heavy dews, and damp, chilly 
nights. Then the leaves become slightly struck with 
mst or blight. This kind of weather produces rust in 
wheat. But the common potato rust, which comes in 
July or August, must not be taken for the disease, for 
mat of potato tops is not a new thing. 

Now, in this region, the tops of early planted pota- 
toes generally become so far matured in the fore part 
of September, that they cease to absorb the atmospheri- 
eel properties. Hence, if this transition takes place 
lieibre the disease has been conveyed to the roots, the 
potatoe is safe. I have been led to thus fix the time of 
the appearance the disease from practical observation. 
I planted six kinds of potatoes on separate plats in 1844, 
all on good warm soil. Three of the kinds were planted 
about the last of April, and the others about the last of 
May. The tope of the first three plats were partially 
dry by the first of September — the others, not until the 
first of Oct. The first plantings were free from the 
disease; the last were greatly aflected by it. I tried the 
the same experiment on six kinds last year, and the re- 
sult was precisely as the preceding year. A neighbor 
planted the early kidneys in April last ; the tops were 
dead in August. Some of the potatoes remained in the 
ground until Nov. They were perfectly healthy. He 
planted, from the tame lot of seed, about the first of 
June, a small patch near his bam, the tops of which 
grew rank, and were green until killed by the liost in 
detober. The potatoes were greatly diseeied. Sinee 



then, I have ascertained that the tops of those potatoes 
that have proved to be diseased were g^erally green in 
September, or at least at the time of digging. It does 
not, however follow that every field will be affected 
where the tops are thus immature. I have found two 
exceptions in fifty cases. In one case, the potatoes 
were planted in July, and were so thrifty in September 
that the disease did not affect them. In like manner 
human constitutions are not equally in a condition to 
take at one time the tame disease. In the other case, 
the potatoes, being planted in a high frosty region, were 
killed by a frost in the fore part of September, before 
the disease reached the roots. Hence very early or 
very late planting will eteape the disease. But early 
planted potatoes are decidedly better for the table or 
for stock than late planted unripe ones. Therefore, let 
all kinde of potatoes, except Uiose that are very long 
in coming to matujity, be planted early, (for the cli« 
mate where they are planted,) that the vines may par- 
tially ripen before the time of the appearance of the 
disease. It is no matter what the kind of soil is, or the 
kind of potato, if neither will greatly prolong the ma- 
turity of the vines. But avoid planting near bams, 
where the soil is exceeding rich, or in low, wet places. 
Observe these rules, and we think that in usual seasons, 
from 200 to 300 bushels of good healthy potatoes per 
acre, will be obtained. 

This process may also save the potato crop in Ireland. 
I am assured by emigrants that potatoes for the summer 
market are planted early, and are ripened in a pleasant, 
genial season, while those for winter use are not planted 
until may or June, for the sake of a long growth, and s 
larger yield, which exposes them to the disease. 

KiTTBEOoE Haven. 

P. S. To have large thrifty vines in June, through 
the influence of spring or summer showers, spread in 
March or April your entire teed on grass plats, the 
south side of buildings, and cover them with straw, or 
blankets, during frosty nights. The sprouts thus ob- 
tained will accelerate vegetation, while celler sprouts 
retard it. Shoreham, Vt. K. H. 
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Mm. TucKEB — Herewith I send you a description of 
a com marker which I have used for several years, and 
which I think works much better than the kind I have 
generally seen in use, especially on stony land. Very 
likely the principle may have been adopted by others, 
but I have never seen one except my own. Instead of 
pins or teeth, I use runnert, made of hard wood plank, 
about three feet long, and eight or ten inches wide. In 
constructing it, take a four inch hard wood scantling of 
the required length for four runners, and saw in ganes 
about an inch deep, just the thickness of the runners — 
then saw ganes into the runners about one foot from 
the fore end, two inches deep, and wide enough to let 
in the scantling. These ganes must afso be made so 
that the runners and scantling will drive together tight. 
Then put a three-quarter pin through the scantling, and 
well into the runner, and they will not be very likely 
to separate. Then with a large auger put a pair of han- 
dles through the scantling, of sufllcient length to raise 
the fore end of the runner by bearing on, in case ot 
coming in contact with a tight stone or other obstruc- 
tion. A tongue or shafts may be attached to the two 
middle runners or to the scantling in any manner most 
convenient, only it should be firm, so as to draw steady. 
The runners should be square at the fore end (and not 
turn up like a sled runner,) which will enable them to 
remove all loose stones and such like obstructions, in- 
stead of running over them or round them, which is 
the great objection to those constructed with teeth. 
The same principle is equally applicable te markers for 
tumeps, carrots, &c. 

The handles may be supported by putting 9 Tail or 
something of the kind across the top of the num*^ tor 
them to rest upon. Ctbus IjiOAi.Le. 

New Hartford, Feb. 11, 1846. 
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BliHO « Historr of the Sheep, with their 1 
Huug-eincDt, mil Diiea«3i llluitnted wilh |>i 
Of different Brecdi, Ghecp-bariu. SbeiAa, &c. 
A. Moi 
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11 publication; but since its ippcarancc, hai 
not UDlil now hut the ap[ionunily of uolicing jl ai i(> 
meriU require. The book coalaiui a large amount of 
informalion, acquired from Tarioui sources, in relation 

to be in the poueuion of ever; man in the country who ; 
keep* moie than halfa dozen sheep. II embraces JSTj 
pag-es, and i> divided into chaptcri, under the fuUowingl 
headii Properliei of Wool; Hiilory of Sheep; Euro-' 
paan Sheep; British Breeds; Sheep of the United! 
Statesj Summer Managemeatof Sheep; Winter Manage. ! 
mcnl; Breeding and Crossing; SIrucIurc of the Sheep;! 
■urgical ObservaLions. The following cxtracls from: 
the chapter on Winter Management, will be (etn loi 
•onlain tound practical obaervaliona: | 

BRKEDlxn EWKS. ] 

"This portionoflhc flock demand nO especial attention 
beyoRil a full measure of fuod, until the approach nf 
spring. The course of nianagenie nt will ilciienil on the 
time of yeaning, which, if fiicdfor the monlh of April, 
they will require a large measure daily through March 
of potatoes for the aasimilafion of milk. In addiliou, 
nothing belter can be supplied them than a half pini 
each of wheat ihorts, mixed wilh a little barley or oat- 
meal. UlUcake and com meal are not so auitable, as 
Jiey do not aSbrd as much caitiit, the only Ditrogenized 
alement, as the reader has been informed, of milk. 
Their fodder through the winter should be of a misecl- 
aneouB character. Pea and bucbwheal atrsw ajre hlgh- 
T agreeable to them, especially the former, whieh, 
rom its succulency, is well suited to their situation. 

" The reader is referred to the corres[iondencc in the 
tppendii for many valuable hints on the managemeni 
>f breeding ewes, when the yeaning takes place in 
ipril. In conclusion, combrt, quietness, and generous 
'ceding are canJinal point* of attention with breeding 
..wes, through the whole period of gestation." 
IIUSFITAL FLOCK. 
•This is the general appellation of lueh sheep al are 
1 low condition, proceeding either from poor keep, or 



<< The Btlenlive and well-ordered sheep hnsbandman 
will not be troubled wilh many of this class, for he will 
not ovrrsluck, neither will he permit any to remain on 
his hands till they have become loo old ; thus few wiU 
enter the " poor hoosc" to reflect unskillliil manage- 
ment. It ii scarcely neeeeaary to ny, however, that 
every gnod flock-master will provide ■ place tat lh« 
reception of sheep under consideration, ai often, in 
spile of his humane care, disease will malce its way to 
some imlivhluals, which, in that event, reqnire remo- 
val from their strung and healthy comrades, and Irealad 
accordingly. After the disease is subdued, iheir disC 
should depend much on the chancier of the malady. 
As a general rule, their IboJ at Aral should not he ofaa 
exciting nature, especially if the disease was seated ia 
ihe stomach, or inleslinee. But all suitable advice in 
this regard will be found in the history of diaeases. 
When a sheep is seen declining in flesh, let it be re- 
moved forthwith to the hospital, and after a few weeka 
perhaps it may resume its place in the flock fkon 
whence it was taken; Ibis is often so, if the removal 
is instant in the early stages of decline. Varialiona of 
Ihe food will greatly contribute to restore invalids, sa 
well as those in poverty of flesh." 

The cut at the head of this page Is given in Hr. 
Morrel's book, and is a correct portrait of a " U- 
rumiied'' Persian ram, which belonged to the Zoolo- 
giKiil .--Dciely of London. There are several varieties of 
ilie fat-turape<l sheep, but we have not apace to go into 
i particular description of them. Most of the aheep of 
mirthetn Asia are of this description. The manner ia 
which lliey accumulate fat is a striking peculiarity of 
the race. The accumulation which give* rise to the 
name, commences about the loins, and swells gradually 
into a large man toward* the rump. The soft oily ftf 
which constitutes this excrescence or 6a-rump, soma- 
times weighs in a single sheep from 20 to 40 pound*— 
the nhute carcass weighing not &r from 2(X) pounds. 
There is both s homed and polled variety of the bU 
rumped ihecp. The figure is of one of the laltar, i> 
which variety the accumulation of lat on Iha mnp, li 

S.VAi.L Fakms in I'landebs.— It iswclllinowntbit 
Flanders is one of the best farming conutriea in tlM 
world, if not Ihe very best. The lanns are anall, sol 
averaging more than 50 acrei each. Soma are held Ml 
lease, other* not. The leases are Ifarae year*, Or mtm» 
multiple of three, np lo JUtaaa. 
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OaCHARM AHD ORCHARD fRUIT. 



eqneat for infoimatioD ua thU nttjeat from Wm. 
irciMi of CuTOlUon, 111., wu reeBiT«4 ]u> auluma , 
iiA( accidesUIly miilaiit, hu been delarreil lit: 
■cwat lima. Be wiihu to know, brUHy, the boi 
of COavBrting-ui oldorelunJ of natunJ Tniit, iu(i> 
aeiofthebeat varietiei; a wl*ctim of kind* for 
ibarU of four to lii urei, to give > succeuioii of 
and Uu bsM muugemeut in Mttiiig out a yaunj; 
nl. 

To improve tbe orcharil of Hatoral fruit. It i&uit 
eprunAJ, by aawiiiB or cutting off unoothly with 
I, naar tlu upper paM of tlia main tranb, durlaf; 
r, moat of thi jargt bnncliM. A portion of the 
If branchei, whicb ve laft, my tlien be gnfteiJ 
tlwileiireil varieliet; or tli* young uiit vigorouH 
I which will ipring up the followinc ■eBioo, may 
jtdad. The wouodi iniuig by the removal of large 
. ifaould be covereJ with a warm mixture of tar 
nck-Just. Wh«n the ahoot* bum the giaDa oi- 
laTe grown a year or two, tha remaining needleu 
lei may be taken off. 

Ibrm handiome and eonTsaient Ireu, the botding 
■houlU be done as near aa posaible to lh« upper 
oity Of the main trunk, and from this point tfa* 
•hoola will mainly iaaue, aod fom a much 
tree, thao if the old brancbaa Ihemaclves are 
•d to bare pole*, aa ia loo frequently the caie. 
Fig. 24 , repreaeniB a tret 
pninedu it ahould be; fig. 
25exhibitilwo iostonceior 



many treea ara loit by neglected atakiog. The Mil 
matt be kept well cuttiratad wilb aoma luj*d crop tot 
iBViiral yaan afterwarda, u polaitoea, baana, earrota or 
ruta-bagaa. Com abadea the tree* too nuich. 

In fumiahing a lial, almoat every cultivator will dif- 
fer. The following are moatly well known; and if 
every cultivator who ia ajiquaiolod with olben equally 
good, will aihl one-half ai many more to the lial, tha 
catalogue will not be a long ona. Where aevend acra* 
ara to be planted, a greater number of each variety ii lo 
be taken. Winter apples and long keepera, txing of 
more value in market, and alau continuing in uae aeva- 
ral timea longer than aummer ami autumn varieliea, a 
correspondingly greater number of each of theie ahoidd 




and hence grafla a 



aide brancbaa, which can 
never form good lops; to 
obviate which, prune them 
in, and waitoneaeaaon, and 
there will bean abuD<lance 
'I- XI- or c«Dtral ahoota, which 

« oi ther budded or grafted. 

ittlng (Hit * yooag orcbard, vnlMa the aoil ii naln- 




Fig. ». 
ary fertile, it should be made so by manure in 
tivation of cropa, either before tha traei are 
anted, or immriliately afterwards. Very large 
■areral feet in diameter, ahould bedug, and filled, 
in contact with the roots, with a third of old rol- 
Bure mined rtry Ihorimghty with Iwo-thJrda of 
hich, with good euUivation, will make tbe young 
row moat vigorously, bear young, produce fina 
ruit, and soon repay twenty times tbe coat of 
f the holes. Then In aetting out, apread out 
le flngera carefully all the fine llbrous roots, and 
he hole is nearly full, aeUle the earth through all 
n^IccB among the roota, by pouring to a fcw 
tf water. Tha tree mnat be tied lo a atabe t^ a 
'•tiBir topravant whippingabmttwiOiUMwfadi 



Summtr Jppla- 
i^uiy Harvaat, 
Summer Roae, 
Sine Qua Non, 

Bed 



Early Sweet Bough, 
Golden Sweeting. 
Autumn Jppltt- 
GraveniteiD, 
Porter, 

Late Strawberry, 
Summer Pippin, 
Fameuse, 

Fall Pippin, 
Jersey Sweeting. 



Winter Fruit. 
Ballflower, (yellow,) 
American Golden Russet, 



Peck's Pleaaanl, 
Tailman'i Sweeting, 
Ihuiver*' Sweet, 
Ladiel' Sweet, 
Baldwin, 
Blue Pearmain, 
Hnbbardsion Nonaueh. 

Zong Ettptr: 
Suibury Ruaaat, 
Northern Spy, 
Newtown Pippin, 
Black Gilliliower. 




AMEBIOAN HEDQES. 

cs tince, we notieeil tome initaneet ol 
■sful management af hedges Ithatbaea 
, to uB, thai a very impo tani operation 

tieed lo be intelli- 
gible to many read, 
era ThiawasZay- 
ing and Pla,li\ng. 
Ue hate noticed 
many hedges which 
were aadly tneffl 
eient from thinaeaa 
'ig. St. and gap* near the 

bottom, which might Ihtia have been made impenetra- 
bly Birong. 
— de of performing Ihit work Is represented ia 

I me annexed figure. It ia usually doaa in winter. In 
England, well-managing &rmera divide the whola 
length of their hedges into about twelve parta, and plash 
one of these parts each year, thus keeping np a aystem 
, of aueceaaive renovation every twelve years; though 
I hedges are sometimet known to continue in the b«( 
condition Iwlcc (hat length of time. The operatioB 
consiata in tirft clearing away briara, anull brancbea, 
b.c., and cutting oS the needleaa brancbea and alems, 
! leaTing straight nprlght stems in the middle of therow. 
' The best and straighteal at these, are selected for liva 
■takes, and their tops cut off at a height of 3\ or 4 feet. 
They ahoald be, if possible, at equal distances of abonl 
two feat; but as they cannot always be had to regidarly 
.lislrilnited, occasional dead stakes driven into the 
ground become necessary. The roughest are than eol 
.>ut, leaving a proper number for plashing tmong tha 
nprlght stakes, to form a kind of rough wicker work. 
These are then laid hold of, and Iwntdown inonadiree- 
lion, and a hack is made into them near the surface ol 
ihe ground with the knife or hill; the preaaure with tha 
right hand, and the stroke with tha left, being at tha 

|)anly through, and cannot regain iU former position. 
They ara then, as the work proceeds, woven backward* 
. and forwanl* amoaf Ike tiakc*, in a aUn^g dirutim. 
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When a portion of Ihe liwlpe ia thui lrs»l«l, (leniler ' 
Micks or polei »n cul, and watlled in amons the Hakes, 
wilh'n about an inch of the toin, by twisiinp backwanlB 
Mil forward*, anil cnwsing (hem on alternate liilea of 
theilakci; the »e«ind let of polen overlapping the pre- ', 
MtliDg, w «• to bring all to ■ iliff tlraight line. The 
live siitkei, in consequence of being surrounileii by the ' 
holge, are apt to send out shoots thickly b1 the lop, and 
not below, unleaa preventeil by being cut half through I 
at the ground. When Gnishe.l, the cefnsf )« to be gi- ' 
thered up and removed. Strong leathern mittens, wirh \ 
long sleeves, are needed by the man who does the work. 



cilcd 



results. 



rely Vermont has at lost struck one blow At 
provemenls; what lenj-ear* will do ferh«r 
I Yankees" proplu^ 

iltheO 



MSaiMOS IN VSBUOHT AHD HEW HAMFSHIBS. 

Mb. TlTKKB— I snbniit forllie perusal of the readers 
of the Cullivalor, a few notes taken in a recent lour 
acniHN rlie Ureen Mountain slate into N- Hanipsliire. 

M»n>lay, Dee. 29th, \H5, I started In company with 
Mr. I>. A. Ben.vett, of Krtilport, for the purpose of vi. 
silin;: some Of the must noted (lucks of sheep in Ver- 
moiK, anil one in particular in New Hampshire. The 
firsL flock of importance that I shall sto|i to notice waa 
that of .Mr. Merrill Bingham, of Cornwall. In |>assing 
his iilace hit man was approaching (he alierp yard with 
a bushel of poiatues on his shou tiler, which heicaltered 
alonj; on the snow, then slij.pcd the bam, ami out came 
thirty or Curty noble fat ewes, " pure Paulers," as he 
tcriiii'<i them, and set themselves busily at work devour- 

Ihai ai'peared lo br no obstacle in the way of the sheep ' 
■■ they were very soon disposed of. Mr. Bingham then 
showed us a buck of the Kombouillet breed, recently 
from the Bock of Mr. Collins, of Connecticut. — 
He is currying his old Reece, a practice which is al- 

the animal, and misrepresenting their true condition. 
However, he is a very good sheep in appearance, cover- 

Hr. llingbam s we drove to Mr. Lincoln a in Brandon, 
where we found some very gooil sheep which he has 
•elected from some of the must noleil Bucks in Connec- 
ticut, New Hampshire, and Addison county, VI. We 
Balled at Mr. Illnili', near by, but llniling him absent, 
we look a haSLy survey of his splendid iUmbi millets, 
also a very Bne coll in his >ard, and passed on to 1*111*- 
furd. 

Dec. 30lh. Called on Mr. Wm. Ilaraes, of Rutland, 
where we were trealed with great altenlion and kind- 
ness, and shown some of the beat Saion slieep (hat 1 
have ever seen out of Addison county. Many of them, 
Ur. B. informed us, were from the flock of the late H. 
!>. Urove, Ks^., of Hoosic, N. V., or their direct de- 
•cendanlH. 'I'he Bha|ie of their bodies ami the sixe of 
their limlis arc strong indications that they possessed 
sulDcient constitution to enable Ihem lo endure the le- 
veri(y o( our long winters; their wool is long, (Ine, 
clean, being tree from yolk, and shear uu an average 
3J lbs per bead, >TOrth at least M cents irrr i>ound to ihe 
manuraclurer. Mr. Barnes lias one of the best housei 
■D the country, biiilt of brick, and his uu( buildings and 
fix(ure* fbr (he care and accommudation of his sheep 
are not inferior ti> Ihe comforts and conveniences he hax 
iroviiled for hini:ieir and family. 

From Mr. Bane*' we drove to Mr. Kelley's, a short 
•lialanci' from Rutland village, where we found some 
erj' gooil sheep, but Mr. K. being from home, we lefl 
ufs pUce and drove to Mr. Iliillii, in Wallingford. 
^erc we saw a superior flock of theep; bctler fluck^L 
■ke Ihem from old to young, (and his lliK'k numbers 
Tom 4lKt to WW,) are " few and fjr between. • After 
i'-iln|[ with Mr. II. we lefl \Vallin|[1'»rd and croited Ihp 
..iiuniain lo Ludlow. The next mnrninp, Dec. aist. 
Te drove through Proelorsville ami Cavemlish, all wiih- 
■■ 4 or 5 mites of each oltaer, and each containing ■ 
-jolen factory. We reacheil the (tonnecticiit river 
Aoul four miles below Windsor. Shortly after passing 
)|e Tillage, we saw in two or three iliffereni places the 



... jchy Tilli«:e, inHarlland, 

necticut, and soon arrived at the mouth of MaacoiBB fi- 
ver, in N. H., which brought as on to the line of Oo»- 
loni road. Here we found Ibem making roilnail b 
,ameil. From the Connecticut river to Enfleid, a dlt- 
tance of ten or Afleen miles, we eonnteil clubs of 12 to 
'.^5 men a( short intervals, engaged In levelinj tha hllll 
and constructing their embankments. 

Arrived al the Shaker village in Einfleld, we fouad 
many things that attracted our altenlion and more thaB 
that, an abundance that is capable of feasting the eye of 
the agricultural tourist. The Tillage is composed of 
ihree families. We called al the trustees' oHIce of lb* 
raidille fomily.where we were received in a vary friend- 
ly manner by Ihe trustee, Caleb M. Dyre, and liealad 
ivilh all the hospitality character tali e of (hat order of 
people. On looking about their premises bnl a Blioit 
time, we were compelled lo admire Ihe order and ai- 
rangemenl of their dwellingi and out-building*. 

Bimplicily, neatness and economy appeared to prevail 
ihroughout the whole establishment. I'heir building* 
ore principally built of wooil, large and roomy, wilboit 
cornice, which gives them rather a novel appearancest 
Ihe present day, and mostly painted yellow. In Ihe rear 
iif the trustee's office, and about the centre of the build- 
Lngs occupied by the middle family, stand* a large 
building, four stories above Ihe basement, composed of 
"ranile. This we were informed waa used as a place ol 
Todging and dining; (hough we did not think It eips- 
illent, from the ghortness of the time we had to spend 
here. In be very inqniailive respecting their religiooa 
tenets, we supposed it also to be Iheir place of worship. 
This family conWins 150 persons. 

Jan. 1st, 1H46. Rose at the ringing ofthe bell al half 
put 4. Before the twilight of the morning had lit np 
ihe eastern horizon, the streets, yards and shojis were 
ill alive with industry; each with a light in hand ap- 
peared to be attending lo his own business; some wer* 
feeding Iheir learns; some repairing their sled*, whil* 
others were busily al work in Iheir respective shops. 
The greatest industry and neatness appeared to prevail 
in-doora as well ss out. As soon a* it was aoffleieBlIf 
light, we visited flr*t the cattle yard, where we found 
eight as fine pair of working oxen, yoked and ready for 
business, a* I ever saw standing together in one yard. 
I Color mostly red, and red and while, a crOM of Devon, 
Durham and native. Many of them were Ut raoi«k 
for first quality of beef, soft coated, rich and mellow 
handlers. We were next shown a two year old bull, 
■nd two bull calvea; they were all large and floe ani- 
mals. The trustee prefers the Durhams (br cows awl 
(he Devon for oxen. We next visited the sheep yards, 
where we found a flock of strong, healthy looking 
iheep. They are of (hr (iuadaloupe breed, and said by 
Ibe tniBlee to have been bred pure. They are unqnes. 
tionably ureal snearere, being clothed with athicli eosd 
of wiK>i, which was of good length, and many of Ihem 
we fiiund covered with very Bne wool. On inquiring 
Ihe weight of fleece and prices obl^ned fbr their wool, 
we were informwl that tbey were the ownen of a fee- 
lory; (hat they manufactured more wool than the) 
grew, and in conseiiuence Of manufacturing Iheir OWB 
wool ihey sheared without washing. But it is my Opi- 
nion they Hill sliear as many jiounds of clean waahad 
woid as any breed of sheep I have ever met with. Th^ 
appeared uo ways anxious to part with any of (hair 

Ihera to sell us six e»es and a buck, which we put inW 
I our sleigh, olreaily prepared for Ihe purpose, and 

But before leaving the Shaker village, I wish loglv* 
you a descriplioo of their mode of making fence; Dl^ 
I their posls ire of granite, which are split as Inia and sn 
I straight as a chestnut rail, these being drilled for a bolt 
I at lop and bottom, are firmly planted in Ihe gnMind nt ■ 
I proper distance from aach olhar acconlia^ lo Iha lanslk 
I of th'ii [snca boards, la the next piM* Urn bguil^ B 
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•r 4 bi nnmbar, aceonluiK to wiJth, are plued upon [he 
peMl| (han with a up that rcaebe* ^om top to bollotn, 
with «n Iron boll anil nut through the poBl and each cnil 
of ttae eap. Mcuru Iha boanU (liml]' to (he posit. We 
tl»a noticed in Mveral placei oo both tidei ot the CoH' 
naetieut rirar, loag gtringi of frncs conelructed in (hi( 
■■nn nr. which I (hiak mm! be quite durable, if not 
dMap. I 

Th« thonsbt itnick me as I panal lome of these gra- 
nite poM fcocei, what a coaveoience it would be l« 
hava (ome of thcw granite hill) Katlereil OTer the wide 
pnlrlea of the watt. 

Wa laturoed by the way of Weil Windaor, where we 
boagkl of Cilea Wait, Esq., 20 auperior merino ewei 
which we left (bra second load; tmrn thit iplace we 
ten* in the evening ten mile* to Weatbenfield, put up 
at Dantbrtta'i Ion, and called on the Hon. Wm. Jarvis 
halt Sn hour or to, made known our business, heanl 
•one re^af^ upon the tubjecl ot importing Spanish 
ritaap, received an iuvilatioa to call the next morning 
and look at hia iheep, which ma; form (he sulyect of 
another commnnicaiion. J. H. Smith. 

Vtrgtnni*, Vt., Ftb. 4, 1846. 



DWELLING HOUSES. 



Hb. Tdckeb — In (he numert 
have appeared in the Cultlvati 
paal, I have aeeu much to adu 
dinpprova. Health, comfort, convenience, ele|;ancf>, 
riiould be studied ; but (he more important should not 
be Burilleed to the len important giarti. For instance, 
in the plan of (he elegant and showy residence of Mr- 
Hyatt, in your January number, there is a spacious 
dnwinr room, &e. &c., but up itairs there are (wo bed 
roomi 7 by 9| and 7 by 10 feet. 

Sleeping rooms should always be as large as 
pOMible, and i( is Inflnitely more important (hat atten- 
tion be given to these, Ihaa tu those more showy rooms 
that are seldom occupied. Bui in the plan above allud- 
ed lo, there is a stiti smaller room, 6 by T feet, desig- 
jaatad ai the servant's bed room, and that, too, connected 
with " the steam and unpleasant odors'' of the kitchen. 
I would suggn'.that this room be used for a slort room, 
without which no house is complete, and that (he ser- 
vants be allowed a more healthy Io<1glng. 

Hy better half, sitting at my elbow, says she would 
like to have some of your correspondents furnish a plan 
of a hoate or cottage, suitable for a large family, in 
which all the rooms should be on one floor; for, she 
nyt that running up and down stairs makes the women 
look old while they are young, and that a crllar kitchen 
la an abomination. And further, she thinks that what 
UtUe scolding and fretting Is ever heard among them, is 
owing very much (o the 111 judged plans of their 
hooaet. Bo much for her opinion and mine about 



MR. QUINCV'S ADDRESS. 
The address ot Mr. Quincy, in your last number, I 
have read with nnmixed pleasure. It is to simply yet 
elegantly eipretted, so true to nature, so cnndrmed by 
ni*ersal observation and experience, that I involunta- 
rily wished il were printed in letters of gold, and sent 
to every family in (he United StUtt. Let farmer* read 
it, and learn not only to be content with their condition 
bat to see thai they move in an elevated sphere, and 
oceniiy an enviable place. Professional men of every 
Mma, meivhants, and men of every class, may in the 
p«nMd of It, derive lioth pleasure and profit. I would 
It the propriety of its being printed in the form of 



PUMPKINS. 

For the encouragement ot othen to go and do like- 

wla^ I would itate that last season I planted a piece of 

•on for Utble oae, Jost 3 rod* In width bf S In leofth, 



ami at usual, planted one or more pumpkin seeds In eve- 
ry hill. The com vras tolerably good, but the pump- 
kins were so large and lo abundant, (ha( I carefully 
counted them when they were gainered, and found S2A. 
The ground wat to nearly covered with them that they 



e (he 



kbyn 






(he inquiry Wat often made how so g^ea^ a crop ¥ 

Eomelhing over a year since 1 had 120 barrels of ni|: fat 
soil pu( upon three -fourths of an acre (of which the 
above piece was a part) which, alter lieing mixed with 
ashes, lime, and slahle manure, was thoroughly incor- 
pora'.ed with (he soil; and (his, I believe, wat the im. 
mediate cause of (he extraonlinary crops which I ga- 
thered. But (here were plain indiealiont in the fall 
(hat the manure had only begun its work, and hence I 
am expecting a more remarkable yield from that land 

Night toil it one of the atrongett of manures, and Isr- 
mers greatly overlook (heir in'.eresis when they neglect 
to avail themselves of it. In England it is held in tueh 
high estimation, that a class of men crave the privilege 
of collecting it from the cities and large towns, without 
expense to (he ov ners of the premises, and afler mak- 
ing it into a comiKwl, tell i( to farmers at very high 
prices. They often have scores of ordcrt for il, lonj 
before (hey have abili(y to suppl}', and the demand ii 
cimt.antly increasing. 



that the eggs of the Mutcovy Duck r 

upon/ei wt*ks in order to hatch, inalei 

doet ao( lay till three yean of age. 

Buffalo, Jonnory, 1846. 



TO DESTflOV AUACK GRASS. 

Ma. TuCKEi — When I took possession of the farm 
m which I now live, I <i>uad several acres of one field 
■try thickly filUd with quack graat. Indeed I think it 
'le most perfect mat of quack grass I ever saw. It 
■en (he previous year planted with com. Acting 
he well established principle (hat "p]an(t cannot 
ithout breathing," or in other wo^d^ lha( the 
[nua( die unlets [he (opt are suffered to grow — in 
anth of April I plowed the ground wi[h a shallow 
r, and a text ilays after gave it a thorough harrow- 
iegan to apjiear above the 



had 



urfac 



I plow. 



This process was repealed h 
the plow was run a liitle deeper than before— the last 
plowing being about ten inches deep. The quack grOM 
had all disappeared, and not a vestige of it has since l>een 

The plowing was not dttpmni lo bcilitate the des- 
truction of quack, but (o give the ground s thorough 
summer (allowing and fit it for wheat, with which it 
was sown about the fifth of September, and as some per- 
sona fear that much plowing ij^uret land, I will ttata 
the retuK. 

The field contained 48 j acres, all of which wat ram- 
mer fallowed by being thoroughly plowed from three 
to seven times. The growth of wheat was large on th* 
whole, but largest on the portion which wat plowed 
most. The whole Deld was injured by rust — the largest 
growth being injured most, as it was considerably lodg- 
ed. The yield of wheat was loJO buahela. The vari* 

y was (he ■■ unproved while flint." E. Makki. 

Tylir P. O., CamUlu; Dtc. 32, 1849. 



OcANo PoiBonouB. — The Dublin Farmcn' Gazelta 
meniiont the eaie Of a man who tost his life hy hold- 
ing a comer of a guano -bag in his mouth, by which a 
portion of the dnst was drawn down his throat- 
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POTATO WASE£B. 



The exlCDiiTC prevalence of Ihe polalo diaeue i 

EngluiJ, fau called out iogenuily iu combining mt 

Chinee for wuhin 

the root! prppsntc 




,,. ry to their 
.f; r.clOpy into 



One of [l 



best is repri 



enleil 



the uuexeil flf;- 

QBcliil to Ihow who 
.adopt Ihe very pro- 
• per practice of wash- 
all their roots, be- 
fore C'viiK them to 

Fig, (7. Itisliketfaecylin. 

der chum, with crosi bars so close, that none but Ihe 
■mallent polatoes can Tall through. The troueh is filled 
with water, anil by the revolotion of the eyiinder, the 
roots are soon made clean. Chains [asleneil to the 
!B of the inclineil poms, arc [hen hooireil 

, n Ihe axle of the cylinder, ami the rotation 

proceeding, Ihe cylinder is lifted out of water, and roll- 
ing up the posts, is brought by Ihe inclined position of 
Ihe latter, directly over ■ wheelbarrow or hand-cart 
placed beside the trough, when the trap door being 
f>pened, the root* are at once emptieil into it. 

Carrots and all other roots given to horses, should 
without fail be first washed clean; and the practice 
rtiould not be omitted for cattle and sheep. 






« !d. That the crop hu suffered lew in dry, dantt^ 
sandy districta, where the inflenee of Ihe MUOB WM 
mitigated by the ilowneu of growth, or compenMlad 
for, by the natural warmth of the toil. 

"3a. That the late iirietiel of polatoci are MM* 
diseased than the early ones. 

■'4th. That Ihe present disease leemi to be coofael 
to the northern parts of Europe and North America, nl 
to be unknown in the connlries to the Mnithwan]." 

They recommend autumn or early winter plantlMg, 
crops so treated haTinjrbeen unusually productive, ud 
remarkably free from disease. 'Ihis would do well fcr 
the mild winters of England and Ireland, but would BOt 
answer for the northern statei of America. The depdl 

I They disprove by facts the opinion that old vmrietM 
are more afiec'eili but slate that aome TBrietici are 
mnch tenderer than others, and remark that Ihe "Irisli 
cup " has best resitted the attacks of Ihe diseaae. Tbcjr 
recommend sound seed for planting, or if diaeaied, that 
Ihey be rendered green in the sun ; that trra&i groniidli* 
chosen, or that where a diseased crop has not been la- 
ken 1 and that the land and Ihe seed both be well lingd. 
The preceding arc Ihe principal points of their re- 
port, which was made late in autumn, and in which 
they admit that a great deal is involved in uncertainty. 
They are to pursue their investigations further. 



e POTATO DISEASE. 



tnlercalins to pi 
thecomniunical 
Ireland. Thisc 
LiKnr.Fv, and 
llrst Ghcniism an 
quest of Ihe Br 
and thorough t 



resome to every reader to 
ing and unsatisfactory slale- 
ubject, it may perhaps be 



'LATt'ATR, who stand high among the 
physiologists of Europe. At Ihe rc- 
ish government, they made a lataoriou! 



9 the theory, of Ihe difficulty being 
originally caused by a fungus of Ihe genua Botrylis, 
which isaupiHjrled by Ihe foci that it is always ornear- 
ly always found with greater or less distinalness in 
(liteaaed specimens, they give it as their decided opin- 
ion that this theory an yet remains at best doublful; 
among other reasons fur Ihis they say, " We are also 
unable to reconcile with Ihe theory of the potato 
disease being cauttd by parasitical fungi, the remarka- 
ble fact, that, in its present form, it is certainly of 
modern origin. That it may always have existed is 
possible, (hough of this we have no proof; hut at least 
there can be no <toubt that it has only manifesled itself 
to any considerable degree, within the last few yean. 
We cannot supimse Ihe Rolrytis, which observers And 
to be the kind of fundus that attacks Ihe potato, (o be 
ef recent creation. We must assume it to have been 
co-exitteht with the potato itself; and therefore we 
must concluile that some recent causi^s hax'e come into 
operation bvorable to its increase to Ihe present alarm- 
'"K degree." 

Without pretemling to decide the cause, Ihey suggest 
tR conncclion with Ihe cold, cloudy, and ungcnial 
"■father Of Ihe paM season in Ihe north of Europe; Ihey 
,.llude to the (act that Ihe iiotalo is a native of a warm, 
by, and sunny counliy; and tliat the disease is un- 
inown at Qcnoa, Marseilles, and other places of south- 
ern Europe. Among the mass of conflicting evidence 
hey have obtained, Ihey consider the following facta 
•stabljthed : — 
(' Itt. That potatoes planted early in tbr ■euoi 



CULTURE OF SPRINS GRAINS. 



can be cultivated to advao 
all places where snow accumulates to ■ great depth, the 
success of winter wheal is rendered uncertain, owing Id 
the liability of its being winler-billeil. In ancli caac^ 
the farmer resorts to spring wheat as the best substintl* 
at command, and in many cases it givesa return, which, 
both for quantity and quality, leaves no cause ftjrdiaaat- 
isfaclion. Spring wheat Is said to contain a larger pro. 
portion of gluten than winter wheat, and it haa band* 
1>een inferred that bread made from the Ibrmer is mora 
nutritious. According to the analysis of Sir H. Davy: 
Glulta. StarA. 
100 parts of the best Sicilian wheat con- 



21 



75 



100 parts of spring wheat, of IHIM,. 
lOOportsofgooilEnglish wheat, of 1803 19 77 

Prtparalion of tht nit, qaanlll}/ oftttd, and tint i/ 
SDiotnir. — Spring wheal is usually cultivated on land that 
has been occupied the preceding year by some hoed 
crop — com, potatoes, he. Where there is no Uan|^ 
of Ihe attack of Ihe fly, which works in the bead, (the 
Ctcidomyia (riitci,) it is best to sow the crop as early at 
the state of the ground will admit, or as soon aa it it 
fairly free from frost. One good plowing is Hifllclcnt— 
in fact we have known excellent crops produced by 
working the grounil thoroughly with a cultivator har- 
row, the feet or teeth of which penetrate the gronnd 
and pulverize it to the depth of several inches. Mann* 
is not usually applied for this crop. Long or nafar- 
mented manure temls lo rust the straw, and on thisMI- 
cnunl it is only applied to the crop of the prerioni 
year, and Ihen it becomes so for decomposed as to be la 
a proper slate for Ihe wheat. The seed is usually sow* 
on the furrow, and well harrowed in. The qmnlit) 
sown, per acre, is generally Iwo bushels. 

Varietia. — The kinds held in the greatest eatimatioi. 
in this country, are the Black Sea, Italian, and the Tm 
wheat. Of these, the Black Sea is the most hinly, aaa 
generally gi\et (he best yield- This valuable vui«^ 
[ was first brought into notice in this country by pATtoK 
' WiiJ.iAMs, Esq., of Fitchburg, Masi., some twenly-flvi 
years since, and it has now become widely ditieminatad 
It it said to have been originally brought from ths 
shores oflhe Black Sea, in Asia. The Kennabee (M*..* 
Agricultural Society, have made several impattUlaaHD' 
wheat from the Black Sea. The imprc«loa pravallih 
a few yeara since that the hind inlroUucad by Mr. WU 
i™. I... 1— 1;^~' ix - -,i,.-.!-.n— . .»a 'ha nela^- 
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tor DiU rauon thought H xilrluble to nuhe ■ new im- 
poftition. After one or two fallnrea. we believe ihey 
•DCeeedeil in obtBiDtDg a kind njipoeeil in be In wme 
tMpccti aiperim- to that flrst intnitlueed. It ihoulil be 
nmarkeil, bowerer, (hat in lonie sectioni, anil muler 
rood nunacenent, the Bladi Sea wheat t\u conaklera- 
i\j inproTeO by eDlIinUion in ihiieounttT- The yield 
Mthta variety varie* of conrce with (he uil and *ea»n, 
bat perhaps twenty buihria per acre may be *aid to be 
•n iTenge crop on mrilium «oil*. We have oTlen 
known qpwardi of thirty bushelt i;rown per acre, and 
iomftw inftancea hare seen well anth en tieateU state' 
Bumtt of fifty buibeli per acre having been prodnceil. 



OATS. 

Oat* are more hardy than wheal, and will gmw on 
■uny lolli not luitable for that grain. In mountainous 
Mdions, wlierci the loil is too wet and cold for any 
Other Icbid of cniUi they frequently g-ive excellent re- 
tnini, and It h very common also, thai the weight per 
buihel ]■ greater in luch lections Ihan in thoae favoreit 
with a milder climate anil more fertile mil. In many 
paita of Ireland, and in ttic g'rcater portion of Scottanil, 
the oat crop fumiahea the only reliance for breailaluB^; 
oat meal, in rarioui forma, being (he chief article of 
pAMiitenite. 

Oata are nndoubledly far richer in nitrogenous or 
MUaeular matter, in proportion lo the we!gh(, (han 
■rhaat. A conpariaon, accoriling (o the analysis of 
Prof. JohnUon, shows this. One hundred pounds each 
of Bus wheaten flour and shelled or hulled oata contain : 
WhtBt. O-h. 
HoKoIar matter 10 lbs. IH lbs. 



Tat,. 
Starch,. 



SO d 



G do 
65 do 



63 lbs. S9 lbs. 

This nay lerve to gire *ome explanation of the fact 
Ihal the mufcnlar power of hoTsex is greater when fnl 
en oats than when kept on any other fcHx] ; and it serves 
alM to lenen our wonder at (he athlelic feats, corporeal 
tfrength, and power of endn ranee shown byihe italwarl 
BlKhlaniler, reareil on Ih is simple but nutritious fare. 

Prtparalioa of Iht ground, quantity of ittd, andtimt 
of MIBUU. — The earlier this crop can be ^ol into the 
(round the better. One plowing, if well done, is gen- 
erally wfflcicnt. The seed may be sown on the furrow, 
*ol len (haa three bushels per aere. Three bushels is 
the quantity we have tormerly been (oihe habii ofsotr- 
his per acre; but we have obsrrteit Ihal nearly all the 
extraordinary large yields which have been larely ob- 
tained were from a larger quantity of seed than ia gene- 
rally used, and we should nut hesitate lo use three and 
« half busheia. 

Peaa in many parts of Uie country are a valuable crop. 
Like other leEuminoua plants, they rather ameliorate 
(han uhauM the soil, anil in thierraiiecl furnish an ex- 
cellent prcparal ion for other crops. In some dialricls 
they are adoptcil as a "green fttlow" for winter wheal. 
with eaoellant eSecIs, as Ihey leave the ground clean 
and mellow. 

PMaaie highly nutritious as footl for animals. The 
yroporlion of nitrogenous or muscular matter they yield 
«■ BDBlysis, ia much grealar than is given by any kind 
of grain, ami ihey are uden used, either by themselves 
•r combiaed with oar*, for fallrning swine, a* netl as 
tor feeding horses. They are al*o used lo a considera- 
ble extent in domeslic cookery, furniing ver)' nuuriih- 
ing and ])ala'.able Siups. In *i>me counlriei they are 
■liD mixed with grain, ground and maile inlo bread. 



of one-third pea* to two-thirds oats. A variely of pus 
which has mher a light vine ia preferahtx, a* the rank- 
er kinds ar« apl to overrun the oaia, anil lay Ion close 
on thegrnauil, but the airaw of the oils will hold up 
, the lighter obo, so that both the oais and peas will bll 



siiapted lo peas. Eariy sowing gfiwnlly gives the best 
crop. Very hot weather is unfavorable to their fillingt 
and it ia hence ailviaable to have the crop well ailvane< 
ed before the hnlleM part of ll]e season coues on. A 
sod which was plowed the previous autumn, well har- 
rowed, makes a gooil bed for pess^ but a&y good sward 
well broken ap and Bellowed, will anivrer — and if sod 
gnrawl ennnot be had, Itwt which has bees under cuttU 

is genenilly needed ; but if any ia put on, it should be a 
small quantity of that which is thoroughly rottetlj 
spreail on the furrow and harrowed in. A large quaa- 
lily of manure, or that which is in a green alale, laake* 
loo great a growth of vines aail lends 10 blight. 

The qaauiity sown per acre varies soBiawhal with the 
kind of pea, some being of a mure spreading growth 
than others, and requiring lesa seed. It is usual also lo 
BOW a larger quantity of very large peas, (ban of small 
ones, because the nunber o( pea* or germs is greater 
in the same meuure of small ur.es. The large marrow- 
bls, for instance, are double the size of sume other** 
l-'rom three to fiwi bushels of seed per acre is thequan- 
(ity usually sown. 

The covering of the seed i* beat performed by a Rr^ 
plow, or by a aet of amall plows in a frame, calleu • 
"gang-plow." It is difficult to bury |>eas with a har- 
row, many being always left on the surface, where it it 
aticmpleil. A depth of about two iaehra is Ihe proper 
one for covering. A gooil way ia to i>ass the harrow 
over the field afLer the peu* are sown, which will pre- 
vent them from rolling into ruwa or tiunche*, and then 
plow them in with a sballow furrow. The varietie* 
ailapteil to Aeld culture arc the Canaila Aehl pea, Ihe 
marrow -fat, and the bluck-cycil pes. The yield on good 
Boil is from thirty to Ibrty bnshels per acre. 

(iarden peas, ir Ihuse for early marketing, should be 



dry ground — it can hardly b 

£arly Washlngiiin, CvSa Nul 
To desiniy ihe pea wecvi 
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dry for tarly peas — 

jlieHt vaHetiH aie'lh* 
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grown. T'he reason probably is, that on good laml for 
wheat, as much of that grain can be proiluccd per acrr, 
and with no mure labor than Is required lOr barley. 
Still there are some sidlsand sifualions not wellailapted 
lo wheat, which will produce gooil crops of barley. 

Ilarley fumiidies an excellent fijml when ground into 
meal, for f^dening swine and cattle, or feeding Diileh 
cows, anil the whole gtaln i* the best of food for feed- 
ing poultry. The meal also makes bread which is nteil 
extensively in some countries, and ia well relished by 
those who are accusiomeil lo its u*e. In this country, 
however, its culinary use is chiefly Ibr making warm 
cakes, similar to those of buckwheat, for which It te 
highly priieil by (hose who have tried It. The grmin, 
when divested of its husk, forms Ihe pesri barlq/ of lh» 
^o|>*, sn much es'eemeil for soups and broths. 

In nutritive properties, barley, as compared with 
wheat, ia stareil by C. Johnson, in the Farmers' Ency- 
clopedia, as fbllows: ^ulriijre M tttr. 

I(W parts wheal yield of. 7S 

I(Ml pans barley, 65 

The principal pur|K>se, however, lo which barley is 
approprialeil, both in Ihis country and Britain, ii the 
making of malt for beer, ale, fcc, a purpose (or whieh 
il ia superior to any other kind of grain. Alter bavins 
been lussed through Ihe malting process, the •■grains" 
are used fur feeding animals. They are much used » 
I the neighborhood of eiliea, for (leding Miiloh cam 
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They tend to produee a great flow of milk, but it is 
thouglit their effect it rather ii^jurious to cows of weak 
constitution, as the g^rains relax the system, and by 
highly stimulating the lacteal glands may leave the 
animal poor. 

The straw of barley is reckoned preferable for feed- 
ing stock to that of any other gprain. It is soft and 
sweet, and cattle which are in their prime, and that 
neither give milk nor are required to labor, will winter 
well on this article alone. Sheep will also do well on 
it with the addition of a few roots, and a little grain to- 
wards spring. 

Varittiet* — There are many varieties of barley. The 
usual designation is by the number of rows which form 
the head : thus we have the two rowed, the four rowed, 
and the six rowed barley. A kind called the Chevalier 
barley, fropi the name of the gentleman who first 
brought it into notice, is in great repute in England on 
account of its superior productiveness, weight, and, ac- 
cording to the statements of some brewers, its greater 
quantity of saccharine matter. The late Lord Leices- 
ter made numerous trials with this kind of barley, the 
result of which proved it to be superior in weight to 
Che best of other kinds, by at least ten per cent — its av- 
erage weight being fifty -seven pounds per bushel. An- 
other advantage, in the opinion of Lord Leicester, 
which this kind of barley possesses, is the habit of tiller- 
ing or spreading, by which, he thinks, a saving of half 
a bushel of seed may be made per acre. 

There are likewise two or more varieties of naked 
barley, so called from the grain being detached from 
the glume or chaff. A ttvo rowed kind of this descrip- 
tion has been known in England many years, and the 
writer remembers to have seen it cultivated in Bfassa- 
chusetts upwards of thirty years sgo. The cultivation 
of this kind has been generally abandoned, on account 
of its want of hardiness, &c. A six rowed kind of naked 
barley is also cultivated in Europe, (and we have lately 
heard of it in the hands of a few in this country,) which 
is thought to be greatly superior to the two-rowed 
kind. 0. Johnson, in his Farmers' Encyclopedia, says 
it is greatly esteemed for iU fertility. It is also stated 
that iU cultivalion had been tried in France, where it 
was highly recommended by M. Mazucco, who states 
that << it weighs as much as the best wheats, and its 
quality resembles them so much that it may be used for 
the purpose of making good bread, and also for pearl 
barley. In mountainous countries its produce is twen- 
ty-four to one." An extract is also given from a com- 
munication to the Board of Agriculture by Warren 
Hastings. He observes: <« that it is of the greatest im- 
portance to promote the culture of this sort of grain." 
He adds: <'It is the corn that, next to rice, gives the 
greatest weight of flour per acre, and it may be eaten 
with no other preparation than that of boiling. It re- 
quires no dressing when sent to the mill, having no 
husk, and consequently produces no bran. It is gather- 
ed into the bam, and may even be consumed, when the 
seasons are favorable, in about eighty or ninety days af- 
ter being sown; and there is no species of grain better 
calculated for countries where the summer is short, 
provided the vegeUtion be rapid. It appears to be thig 
kind of barley to which we have several times alluded 
as having been produced by Mr. Spinner, of Herki- 
jier. 

Besides the kinds of barley above enumerated, which 
are all tpriug varieties, there are several utinter kinds, 
irhich, like winter wheat, are sown in the fall. The 
)est of these is said to be the Siberian winter barley. 
Whetlier, however, it would endure the climate of this 
.lection, can only be determined by trial. At present 
•ve have not known of this variety having been intro- 
'•''•ed into this country. 

i^reparalion of the toil, time of towing, and quantity 
; tetd. — The best soil for barley is a warm loam, in- 
liining to sand. If the soil is not too compact, so as to 
>reak up in lumps, one plowing will be sufRcient; but 
if hard lumps appear, they must be reduced with the 
■oiler and harrow, following each other alternately till 
' o^ood tiltk n produced; and in sach cases it may be 



crop, (which of course should have been Mint hotA 
crop,) was well manured, no dressing will be reqainl 
for barley. The quantity of seed varies fh>m thrM !• 
four bushels per acre — the latter quantity hat been foi- 
erally sown where the best crops within oar knowledgt 
have been obtained. It should be sown in this latlti w> 
before the first of May, if practicable. 

We should have observed above, that one of the piia* 
cipal recommendations in favor of the culture of barlef 
is its exemption from the attack of several insects whieh 
in many instances so seriously iigure wheat — particalar^ 
ly the yellow worm or maggot, the larva of Uie C^eidio^ 

myia trUicu 

LAYING DOWN LANDS TO ORASa 
In connexion with wheat, oats and barley, clover and 
grass seed are usually sown — that is, the land ia techni- 
cally, teeded down. According to the experlenee of th« 
writer, grass succeeds better with barley than with tht 
other grains. Oats, on most soils, are lest fiavonble to 
grass than wheat and barley. The quantity of seed oted 
of the different clovers and g^rasses, varies mneh with 
the nature of the soil, and under the management of di^ 
ferent farmers. Some soils are better ailapta<l to oat 
kind of grass and some to another. Timothy* fi>r fau 
stance, does not succeed on very looee, diy toils, but it 
adapted to those more moist and tenaciout. Red elovtr 
does not do well on cold and wet landt, but will flour- 
ish in situations so dry that but few of the tme gntttt 
would be able to sustain themselvet. It ihould oC 
course be the object of the farmer, to adapt the kind of 
plant to the nature of the soil. 

For pastures, there is a great advantage in having a 
variety of herbage plants, as the appetite and health of 
both cattle and sheep it known to be thereby promoted; 
and there is besides a benefit in having plants whieh» 
from ripening at various times, afford tuccetiively a 
fresh growth through a large portion of the teaton. 
For hay, also, a variety of plants is preferable* at tht 
hay is thus rendered more palatable, and probably mom 
wholesome, to stock of all kinds; but the kinds of 
grasses sown together should not ripen at different tlmci^ 
as recommended for paaturet. To make bay of tlit 
bett quality, all the herbage should be in nearly tht 
same state of ripeness when cut. 

Where the object is hay, and the toil of a me^om 
character as to dryness, we have used with good retain 
the following mixture : 

Of red clover, 8 Ibt. or 4 qtf. } 

Timothy, (Phleum pratense,) 8 qtt. Vftir I men. 
Red-top, (Jgroetit vulgaris,) 1 bushel ) 
If the object is only clover as an ameliorathug erO|k 
or to occupy the land only one or two years, we thooM 
sow no grass seeds with it, but should increase tht 
quantity of clover seed to twelve or fourteen poandtptr 
acre. If the land should be unfavorable to clover, tad 
permanent meadows were intended, we should only tow 
timothy and red-top — say twelve quarts of the forastr 
and a bushel and a peck of the latter. It thoold bt 
borne in mind that clover is only biennial, thtrtflBM 
when sown with perennial grasses it interfieret with 
their growth only two years; in fact, its growth gtnt* 
rally diminishes considerably after the first crop it tak« 
en. Timothy and red-top, when sown with eonti d tWF 
ble clover, are usually seen but little in the first enipi 
in the second they increase, and after that the elovw 
dies out, (except a root is occasionally brought in frwi 
seed,) and the grasses take its place. 

For pastures, with a soil of medium drynctt* tht M* 
lowing would be a good mixture: 

Ited clover, 2 qoartt. 

Whitedo » do 

(If this is produced naturally in the toil the tetd mty bt 

omitted.) 
Kentucky blue grass, (Poa praiente,) 8 qoarta. 

Timothy, 4 do 

Orchard grass, (Dactylis glom/traia,) 1 biMlitL 

Red-top, \ do 

On soils too wet for red clover, we shcKild ooiiC 
and increase the quantity of red-top and timothy. 
Manner of towing. — A veiy eommon modt in 
T-M»tiQ|i». i« 'o "•'«■ t**** '•''»«ikr and Titit ^" 
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after tha Krain hu beiD •own uvl once ' 
t ttaa writer hu aomstimes wlopteil Die 
Mail* of wlslax tha wbole with ihe grain, aowing all . 
lOfMtaar. fir wattinfT Ihe grain, tb* clover aad other 
■Mdi (taving been well mixed by (hcm»«lv») ma; bi' , 
■Hria to ulfaere to it in racb a maaDcr that the; will bt , 
prattf equally <liatribul«<t over (be gmuail. i 

A good time to Mw clover and grasa aeedi on lanl oc~ 
copied by ivintti grain, ia to tcatter them on snow in a [ 
nlM d>r in March, or ia more Knithera latitudes, at aii , 



OVLTQSE OF BHUBABB. 



Only ti 



r three year* have elapied, lince the Pie 
nani wai quite of onUQary >ize, and aome eight or ten 
mmast were regarded at only calculaleil for one pie. Bui 
(he improvemenl in thi* valuable plant within the paat 
two years, ts really aalaniBhing. We have loolcetl with 
w«ailer npon aeveral varietiea which have lately Iwen 
ImtniditcMl into oar nuraeriea from abroail. During ibe 
pmant aeaMln, Menn. Prince k. Co., have eihibileil 
lMA>r« the HortieultunI Society, a apecimen, Ihe leaf 
of whieh waa nearly ai large a* an ordinary umbrella, 
mad Um ■«di long enough for ■ walking atioli. Thia 
variety ia called the Laviatbu, and juuly aaawera to 



thaoi 



le given 



t, for i 



,andg< 



•Mlly weigh from two and a quarter to two and a half 
pOoHla. Myatfa Victoria ia an eiteemed variety, bat 

nge two poonda. On the whole, from what we know 
ottfaia plant, we recomtnend that Ihe oUI kiada be re- 
{•eted, and that eullivaton coatlne ihemaelvea to the 
lalalng of thoae Ihe noat proQiablc. We eapecially re- 
MMomend the Leviathan, lUyatt'i Victoria, Dalley'i new 
Bcarlet Gianl,n>onitnM» tenvea, Dalley'a Admiral do.ilo. 
aad the Early Tobolak, a fine variety, and very early. 
Tbere may be other varieties equally valuable, ImiI 
having aeen Ibe atfove in their glory, we noted 
then down with a view of adviaiag the lovers of thii 
TBloable plant, Ibal one root of any of the above kinili 
icvortli anore than a half doren of thole ordinarily 
grawu W. R. Prince. 

ri»iki«g, Ftb. 10, 1S46. 



INDIAN CORN— ROTATION OF CflOPft. 






, E«Q.— I Bend you Ihe fbllowing 
moat oi railing com and lyatem of rotation of crops, 
practiced by many of the most successful fartnera of this 
town. The com crop being mostly dependeit on, by 
bmers here, who raise grain for nuLrket, it is placed 
bat in the rotation of crops. 

A piece of meadow or pasture, that hai been in grass 
three years or more, is usually taken fora piece to plant 
eora. This i* manured, if nol too Eir from the barns, 
ia Ihe Call or spring, before plowing the swani— gene- 
rally the laltei^-with unfermented manure. It is plow- 
ed only once, care being taken to turn it all over. It is 
then harrowed once or twice thoroughly, which tita it 
br the aeed, except marking for rows. It ia then 
planted l>etweeDthe S'.h and 20th of May — therawsusu- 
ally 3 fiiet one way, 2 or SI the other. II is hoed twice, 
nwBg Ihe cullivaluT instead of a plow as formerly. Ai 
■OOD aa the com is well glaxed, it is cut up at the routs, 
■od put in small atooka, with 25 or 3U hills In each 

Most of Ihe fanners think this the best way, aa Ihe 
grain ia heavier, and it dries sooner and better. All 
the stalks are secured by this mode, which are very 
nloable for winiering slock. Indeed many of our ftir- 
men think the foilder from the corn Held is equal in 
value to Ihe hay the Held would have produce) if in 
■waitnw, thereby making the grain almost a netl profit, 
•■«epl tiM •liSerence in labor of the two cropa. 

The yield per acre without manure, ranges from 25 
tn 60 buabals. When manure ia applied, 40 U> 80 bmh- 
•la it obtalMiL 



The crop following com, is generally spring wheal) 
aa Ihe best crops of wheal are obtained by this oooras. 
The spring wheat is sown aa early in the apring aa aoit 
and weather will admit, after Ihe ground ia well plowed. 
The seed is well washed in brineand limed. It is sown 
at the rate of 1 1 to 2 burets per acre. W bare the land 
is wet and spring7 it is plowed well in the fall) then 
soon aa the frost is oat of the ground in Ihe sprii^, tha 
wheat is sown on the ground, without plowing, it only 
being harrowed thoroughly. This way succeeds well 
on moist lands, particularly if following a potato crop. 
The produce of wheal ia generally from 15 to 2b btuk- 

When three crops ara taken off before leeili eg, which 
is the case if no manure has been applied, with the moat 
Judicious farmert, the wbeat crop is followed with oau. 
The wheat stubble is turned under carefully, in tha 
fall. The oats are sown after one plowing iotheapriag, 
at the isle of two to three bwhela the acre — ten «r 
twelve quarts of graas seed, with a sprinkling of clover, 
is sown after the first harrowing, on Ihe acre. 'I'be 
land then remains in meailow or pasture three years or 
more, as ci rcumstances require. From30 toTU bushelt 
ufoalB is oblaineil to the acre. As the produce of the 
crojis dejiends very much on the situation, condition, 
previous culture, and the amonnl of manure opiilird tc 
the soil, therefore this accounts for Ihe large diderenca 
in the product of Ibe above crops. G. W, B. 

KaTivilU, N. Y.. Ftb. 9, 1846. 



ANALrSis or OATS. 



The Highland and Agricultural Society of ScotlantV 
offereil in the year 1S45, a preminm of ftfty saveretgaa 
for an analytical examination of oats. The objects to 

following language: 

"Little is yet known of (he (nw eompoaltion of oat% 
either in their organic or inorganic parte. The nature 
of the organic parts, lor example, ia believed lo vary 
with Ibe kind of aoil in which the oat is grown — strong 
lands, light, and peaty soils, each growing its owa 
peculiar samples from the same seed. The kind of 
manure, and the season cause similar dlBerences, which 
beco:>ie more markeil ^ill when dilTemit vaneties of 
oats are compumt with one another. Again, the inOT' 
ganic part of Ihe oat varies with the san 



1 known to what extent it varies, either aa to quan- 

I'he Society offers a premium of Fifty Sovereign* 
for the analytical examination of the grain of the oil, 
hich Ihe greatest number of Ihe above points majr 

I'he object of the inquiry Is to throw light apt» 
the general value of Ihe oat, and of its diOfcrent varie- 
as a fond for man or heasl; and upon the mode of 
re which in different districts ought to be adopted, 
in onier lo raise this Or that quality or variety." 

It gives us great pleasure to state, that among several 
competitors, our correspondent ami rellow-countr^maii, 
Hr. JoH.v P. Norton, receireil the above-meat ionaJ 
premium of fifty sovereigns— abonl 9250. 



CONVENTION OF NURSERYMEN, 
s. EoiToa — 1 noticeil in reading the proeeeiltnga 
le N. y. Slate Ag. Society, recently held at Albany, 
a committee is lo be appointeil toreporlloa futnra 
ling, the names, and to procure drawing* of thirty 
le best varieties of Ihe apple. In connection with 
subject, I would venture lo aiigpest for c( 



■iety and i: 



of having a general 



Let every tmrseryman and fmit grower bHug with 
him, from all parts of the country — not wly f-oii this, 
but from other states — such specimens •.■f fri't sf ihejr 
Biay pMseai; aadl venture loaay that it ■ .Ik .tt.'u noiA 
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to the interest of the show, and will undoubtedly be the 
means of doing' much good, and perhaps very material- 
ly correct the nomenclature of fruits. I have no doubt 
but Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, would all be well represented in such con- 
Tention. The Eastern States I think will not be behind 
hand in the matter; and even John Bull will be there, 
and will then talk quite as flippantly about fruits as he 
does now about Oregon. 

I would not wish to be understood as saying that the 
convention should constitute the committee. By no 
means. But let such committee meet with and take 
part in the discussion on fruits in said convention; 
where very much important information will be elicit- 
ed from all parts of the country. Information which 
would be of immense importance to the public at larg^. 
Without wishing to assume any authority whatever of 
•ailing such convention, I merely fling out these sug- 
gestions for consideration. Ptrus. 

Buffalo, Feb'y, 1846. 



GARDEir OPERATIOirS FOR BCABCH. 



Mr. Tuckkr — About the latter part of this month, 
the first signs of early spring appear in the flowering of 
the crocuses: 



u 



-The firat gilt thiug 



Tliat wears the trembling pearls of spring." 
This pretty little flower, "that comes before the 
swallow dares, and takes the winds of March with beau- 
ty," is a great favorite of mine. The three earliest 
sorts of crocuses are the yellow garden crocus, of a deep 
orange yellow; the cloth of gold, with chocolate 
stri|>efl; and the Scotch, or white striped. The differ- 
ent shades of blue are the latest. All these, disposed in 
clumps of a dozen or more bulbs, with snow-drops and 
Olue-bells, give to a garden a very gay appearance. 

" OntcwKS (ike drops of gold, 
•Studded oa tlie deep brown mould; 
^ow^rops lair like Aakes of snow, 
And blue-bells bright now blow." 

Of the ornamental shrubs we have the Double flower- 
ing Almond, and the Daphne mezereum, frequently in 
full bloom the last of the month. The flowers come 
out before the leaves, and grow in clusters all round the 
■hoots of the former year. 

^ Though leafless, well attired, sjid thick bevet 
With blushing wreaths, inverting ever>' spray." 

There are two varieties, the white-flowered with 
yellow berries, and the peach -flowered, with red ber- 
ries. A stray Pansy, Polyanthus, or a blue flower of 
Uie running Myrtle, peeping out from a mass of dark 
green foliage, sometimes cheer us by their appearance 
at this early period of vegetation; and among the early 
bulbs we may enumerate, the spring Crocus, of several 
varieties, Blue-bells, and Snow -drops; that interesting 
little flower, that "seems to vie in whiteness with the 
winding sheet of winter." 

" Alri'Hdy now tlie snow-drop dares ai>pear. 
The first pale bUMSom of the unripened year; 
Ak Klora's breath, by some transforming power, 
H;ul changed an iciele into a flo%rer ; 
ItH nHHie and hue the scentless |)lant retains, 
And winter lingers in ils icy veins.'' 

At this season of the year, those gardens composed of 
vergreens, and the beds and walks edged with dwarf- 
oox, prove to us the value of planting our grounds with 
'rces and shrubs, that retain their leaves. As there is 
tomething required to be done in a garden at all sea- 
sons of the year, I would recommend the keeping of 
/our flower-beds free from weeds, decayed leaves, &c., 
>M the want of neatness will render the natural aspect of 
he ganien, at this seawm, still more cheerless. There 
8 also a iteculiar pleasure in keeping a garden in order. 
A.n old author says : " it tendeth to compose the mind, 
^il be lurmoilod; or aflfordeth pastime, if it be weary 
if calmness.'* 'Ihe flower-beils should now have their 
vi.M't'i- roveritip: r<?ii)(>v4*u, and the ground should be 
'^li'! ■ M' J. s » js tM give a neat appearance to the 
jf:ir«i •'• ^i ■■ -'M b«- *'ik«;n du '"«• tl»i» ouer^tion to 



av^id injuring btilbous roots, and herbaeeoiis plants i 
yet appearing above groimd. Box edging oug^ht to 
clipped very early in the month» on both tiitot and 
the top. Clean and roll gravel walks, and do wn 
thing in your power to search for and destroy gniM 
every kind. Shrubs and viuM shotild be pnmed the fl 
of the month, before the sap begins to rise. Cut out 
dead wood and imsightly branches, and head down si 
as require it in order to form them into bamlao! 
bushes. Remove all suckers, in order to promote \ 
health and improve the appearance of the plant. Fr 
and forest trees should not be pruned until the lait 
Jtme or the beginning of July. The wound made 
cutting off* the limb in June or July, will heal mo 
more rapidly than that made at any other time of t 
year. P, 

Westchester Co., Feb. 15th, 1846. 

VALUABLE VARIETIES OF INDIAN CORN. 



We were much pleased with a variety of twelye-io 
ed com, which we saw at Mr. Jew£tt% in W< 
bridge, Vermont, last summer, and which we thoai 
highly superior for a northern latitude. At our iug^ 
tion, Mr. Comstock, of the Albany Agricultural W» 
house, wrote to Mr. Jewett for a supply of his oom, 
seed. Mr. J. sent two varieties, which he deaeribea 
follows: 

« The largest variety I obtained about 13 years a 
in Colchester, in the north part of this state. At mn 
planting season we have been very careful in aeleeti 
the seed from the brightest and earliest ears of eoniy 
uniform in size and color as possible, and thereby hi 
improved the symmetry and quality of the com. 

Jason Stow of this town took one ear from my or 
which was about one foot in length; this he planted i 
tenth day of Jtme in his garden, and found it all matt 
in good season for harvest. From this seed for tlM t 
succeeding years he planted one entire field on a ri 
intervale soil, near the bank of Otter creek. On aeeoi 
of yield and soundness of the crops, he prefers it to s 
com that he has ever cultivated. The seed whici 
send you is from the product of this ear grown separ 
from any other variety. It must prove a valuable va 
ety in the south part of your state, and also in Connec 
cut and Massachusetts. It is more important that it 
planted on a rich strong soil than tiie other Tari< 
which I sent you. 

« This latter smaller variety is the favorite com w 
us, ripening some days earlier, produces equally wi 
by planting the hills nearer together, say, rows 3 by 
and from 3 to 4 stalks in a hill. Each vu-iety will b 
two handsome ears to the stalk, when not allowed 
grow too thick. The husks on the last vtu'iety are y< 
thin and soft, they change from green to a yellow y< 
sudden. The com matures in a short season. 1 
obtain of either kind, imder good cultivation, fifty bui 
els to the acre ; very free from nubbins or " pig cor 
must of the ears are of uniform size and quality, w 
filled out at the end. Either variety cultivated aa 
south as Albany, will change from smaller to a lar| 
stalk and ear in a few years, and may retain mott 
their valtiable qualities, if not improved, by selection 
seed in the field, taking ears of good uniform aiie i 
most perfect growth, and those earliest ripe. 

*' Several years since I procured of E. Jewett of 
Albans, a small but very early 12 rowed com, called I 
« Palmer corn;" by intermixing this with the larger 
riety described, and carefully selecting medium ears 
perfect growth, I obtained the last named variety, whl 
I have sent you. 

" Some may not be aware that com which is not tl 
roughly dried before winter sets in, or becomes wet, 
quite moist, and then ft^ezes, is not fit for seed. 1 
freezing kills the vitality of the com for ieed, althon 
it may look fair." 



Soaking Sef.ds. — L. D. (Wilmington, Del.) I 
will find the information you ask for in our last volu 
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■MVMlCATtVNl har* bBflB TCCviTsd, lioee our iMt, 
Lea, a«o. Ifeabii, Hlghluiilir, Runblcr, B. 
-B, B. L. Sheldon, B. K. P., Wn. Tnid, S. S. 
iwy, [C. C. D«r, T. D., T. B., W, R, Prince, Q. 
. W., L. Dunuiil, Pyrui, C. logilli, K. Haven, Th. 
, C. H. Pknhall, J. 8. Yeomani, G. W. R., Nofes 
Bf, 8. T. H., A SalNcrlber, W. B. Hamilton, S. 
HM. O. W. B., C. Bubcoeb, A. Coffin, D., Wm. 

0, Uoeu, E. Holme*, John Brown, N., LiltleDel- 

1, P , Hlghlamler, R. Burritt, S. B., Geo. Otaty, 
■I Waring, J. Slorn, F. L. E. 

■We hope "P." wilt continue fai> notei on "Ger- 
g Opentloni," Ihroug-h (he woton — ahould be glul 
iaiva then u early ai the miUille of each month. 



POSTAQE OF TH« CULTIVATOII 



rinf been Inlbrmeil that eeTeral Poslnuilen, in 
(Dt part* of the enuntry, charged pamphttt postage 
Tba Coltiiator," we encloHiL our Feb. No- to the 
laKer-Oenetal, with the reqneKthat he woulil de- 
ls to the poitoge to be ehargeil on it. It will be 
■J biB reply, which we annex, (hat he conaiden 
jaet to ntmpaptr postage only: — 

Pom Office [l<i«nn^iii, Feb.' 11, IMS. ) ' 
•-^n reply to your leller of the lOlh insl., I have ' 
f thai "The Cultivalor" publishetl al Albany, 
York, in Ihe form in which it ii (rammitted for 
MiaiOD of (he Deparlmeni, ia regarded a* being 
It to oexpaper poatage. only. 

I am, air, respectfully yours, ' 

W. J. BROWN, 
Sec-UAsi't. P. H.Ocni. 
TBKB TucKEa, Esq. 



Trees, p. 65ofoorlwl 


nmber. lig. 18 iliould han 




(which should have been 18,) 


«a( given With the roo. 




ground. 





Laror Oesie. — E. CHKEeiAo, of fltiildwlaiidr 
brought to this market, in January laM, saventeeo g«es*i 
goallng* of 1845, the average dreiaeil weight of whi«fe 
waa lOurlean pounds. They were a crossof the Bremep 
and Africani somelimes called PdIiimI. Ha boda this * 
good atoeli to rear — hardy and prolific. 

DuaAKUTT or Pike Shihole*.— Wb have bMS 
told by Mai. Tihotht Cowles, of I^nington, Caim^ 
(hat the roof of (he congregational ehnicfa io- that lowr 
wu covered wi[h pine rhlnglea in the year IT71, eW 
Ihat (hey are still perfecdy sound, and have never jtt 
tet through a drop of wa(cr- 

G. M. Kassf.h, of Bethlehem, C(., counted Ihe ker 
nels proilaced from (wo keraela planlcil, and be Ibund 
Lhe proUure of one 1900, and the other 1960> nakiiw 
ill together 3.SS0. 

HLT STR4WBEB1I1ES.— Those desiring plants 
!W variety of the Strawberry, known as "Slod- 



af (be I 

Jard'9 Seed 



nay lea 



this number, where ihey caji be obtained. 
Juclion of (his superior varie(y ii (be result of a aeriaa 
Of ex peri meat* made by Col. J. 8. SToDDAao, of Pal- 
myra, N. y. It will be found described ia Ihe Cuttiva- 
lor of August laU, p. 251, ai it developed iUextraordl- 
aary qualities in the saaaon of bearing. 



ANSWERS TO INSUIRIES. 



rLEiBi;aT Duces.— R., (Kew-Bmniwlck, K, J.) 

Jn not know of any of this breed of duck* for sale. 
largeil breed of dncki we know of in (his vicinity, 
I *re called Spanish ducks. They are of a bluiA gray 
I color, and very large. 

I HoRSE-MiLL.— A. P., (Washington, Ga.) Binelair"* 
' mill, described in the Cultirator fur last year, (page IT,) 
we ^nukl thiolc would answer your purpose. If yon 
! wish a machine for working up corn and cob. Fid's, 
I ilewribed in our 1bi( vol. p. 3S4, i> a first rate artirle for 
I lhe purpose. 



MONTH LV NOTICES 



'.EELT AometrtTtrRAL MErTiNoi. — These meet- ' 
were commcnceil for the season in Ibia cily i 
le evenii^ of the annual meeting of the State 
-nlMral Society, and have been continued week- 
lee. At the first meeting a geological map of 
ale-was exhibited by Professor Hall, and some 
-ka were made by him and others on the geologi- 
laraclei of the soil* of lhe various dialricis, and 

■■a. Connected in some degree with this subject, 
intaresting remarks were made si a subsequent 
ng, by Dr. Beekman, in reference to Ihe report 
I commitlee, (of which Dr. B. wai chairman,) ap- , 
9d by (he Stale Society to examine the claims for 
iomi for Ibe best cultivated farmB,and in referenee 
the alatistical reluma of agricultural products 
the different counties. At the second meeting the 
A of nuuiurea and their application was taken up 
KUaion, and *o ftrtilt has been the subject, and 
rfjjie of words has it proved, that for three eve- ' 
It ha* occupied the time. A* il is, however, an 
^tanl, peihaix the most important subject to the 
T, we can hardly doubt that tha time has been 
ablyapent in its discu^aion. i 

iw^ed as our columnii art-, it i* Impossllile for ui ' 
■Ish any reports of Ihe^^r meetings, ^t shall give 
MTlel notice* of them a* we can find room lor. 
■■■CTIDM. — Our printer made a sad blunder in ! 
^ Ika iUustratioDB to Ute atticle oa 'niaiplaotlBg I 



httened to the wi 
Malay and Java 



imeof (hemarecoi 
ebeen well bred, 
are nearly allied 



td bony, but 

r character' 



Pheasant, ob Golden Tor-KKor. — I. D., (Zanea- 
rille, U.) We see no particular objec(ions to a cross of 
ihese with Ihe spangled Dorkings. Mr. Coi, or Z., 
crossed the Pheasant Top-Knot with a large fowl of tha 
Malay character, ami the produce weretbefineetfleabed 
uid best flavored of any chickens we ever saw. 

rhook.) We pr»- 






ColBwold. 



if Ibis 






Ca'.tob Oil.— J. R, D., (Papervilte, Tenn.,) wiahaa 
fo see a full description of the manner of extracling and 
rectifying this oil. Will not some of our correspcmd- 
ents who are acquainled with the proceoa, fnmiah this 

AlCEETAIMinO THE rEOTEETlEP Of CoWI. 1. D., 

(ZaiHfville, O.) The account yon allude to. We pre 
aume is Ihat of a FroDchman, M. Francis Oaenon. A 
translation of bin trealiie in published in the Farmers* 
Library, edited by J. B. Skinner, and published bf 
Orealy fc HeSarath, ITaw-YoA. 
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NEW PUBLIC ATrONS. 



AHERtCAN JOOBMAL OF SCIEMCK ARd A STS. — 1 

number for January, 1846, which ii Ibe cDmmRncein 
•fa new wriea of (be work, i« befon us, lis Jeul 
•Micl't it on three teieral hurricane* of ihe Amerir 
MU, and their relal ion In the Korthen, lo caJleil,of 
OuKof Msiieo and the Bay of HonJunis, with chi 
illuairatini^ the nme, by W. C. REcriELD. Tbii 
followwl by eight other chapten, by able writen.on 
rioui Bubjeeta of •cience, and over 190 pagei unilcr 
beail of "SciiHTiric Intellioencr,'* uf great in 
reN to the general reailer aa well ai lo the man of i 
aac*. The work ii conducled by PrOfeMorSii.LiMAN, 
81LUHAN, Jr., aud Jahk* D. Dana. PubJiahed 
New Haven, on the first day of every Becond montl 

price t5 a year. 

CoiJUAN'i EoaorKAH AonicDLTuaE, Past V 
We have read thi* part of Mr. Colmaa'i work w 
nuch inlereat and pleaaire. It contain* coniiderably 
more matter of a practical nature than amy pi 
number. It came too late for an extended notit 
uonth, but we«ha!l 'dke it in haadand Eiie a thorough 
I^Dopiii of It in our next. 



The Past- iiAi. Li 

Akcients:— Comjiriaing the history Of S 

Linen, Wool, and other fibrous 

by ten enBra>-in(^ on steel: Hi 

York. Our Ibanlti are due the publiahers fo 

Uiis work; but we have not yet had the o|i[ 

examining it. We ahatl give it a careful ji 

furbish a view of iti contents, hereafler- 




dcli 



ered t 



(bfe the New Haven Hortieullurat Society and the f 
Haven County AgricuKural Society, by Motes Dabi.i 
This is a highly intereUinK and valuable address, f 
which we intend, as we have opportuniti', to make 
At present, however, we can only notic 



of 



ielly. In relBtJI 



, that 



1 in the euiy part of ih , ..„ 

following sensible remarks are given by way of reme- 
dies. As Hie time is aiiproachiiig when the ravages of 
(hese insects may be expected, the proposed remedy 
maybe useful; — "Onalarge scale," savs Judge Dar- 
ling, " towing salt over the Heliis, and plowing in the 
beeti tried and reeommcniled; but none ofihese 



fall have 



iedie< 






bllherlo pursued for tbeir destruction, is I0 dig them 
«f tht tartkand givt th'iB to Ike ckickeuti.'' This 
best (lane by going ovsr the garden or Deld early in II 
mominj;, when the plants which have been cut dov 

nay be generally found buried in the earth near the 

Slumps. 

District School Jours ai. — The editorinl minBg 
ment of Ibis work hat been assumed by S. S, Randal 
E«i., deputy stale superintendent of common nt^himl 
Mr. R. is well known as a gentleman of <lisiinguikh. 
abililiet for such an undertaking, and we can hanl 
doubt that the Journal, under bis dircclion, will t 
maile highly popular luid uteful. 



MaoazineofHoj 
of the new series uf 
■>f January last. Th 
lation of the Magaii 






—The Si 



ncnil o 



the 



the twelfth year of the publi- 
..!_.. jjijj^ it has become ex- 
less rendered valuable 
LSiistance m the advancement of horticultural science, 
t is edited by C, M, Hovet, and published monthly, at 
doston. Three dollars a year. 

Trassactioks or THE Madisoh Co. Ar,. Socrrrr. 

This pamphlet, besides himishing the doings of this 
ociety, for three years, gives an abstract of liie census 
''1'445, and an article on the geology Of the counly, 
villi a map. The map it taken from the geological 



the straU tie, and the manner in which thej pM* «ad« 
and are sueceedei) by each other. Tbi* i> the flHi 
county in the state whieh bai made anyattenptto tOl^ 
Irate the geDlogf of the dittnci in coonexioM with tta 

good one, and hope it will be followed by all oor oikw 



oChib 






January, 1846. 
work it iitued quarterly, each number eont«lnlB( VD 
pages, at 95 per annum, by R. fc O. 9. Wood, SSI PMri 
street, New-York. It seems eminenUy dttHnrinc ttpi 
patronage of the meilical facully — indeed anf 0B> wbS 
has the leiaure to read it, coutd hardly bil to dartm 
therefrom much valuable information. 



FAT ANIMALS. 

Our market pretenled a fine diiplay of beaf <n OM 
22d of February. At the stalls of KibkfatrICK It La- 
grangb, wb noticed the carcases of two fine DutIumi^ 
bred and &ttened by E. P. Prentice, Eau. Ttaa flnl 
was on ox, five years old, which received one of th« 
premiumH of the tiUte Society, at Utica. Hli live 
weight was ■>,bi6, and his dressed weight aa followRJ— 

Four quarters, 1,688 

Louse Tallow, 260 

lae 

2,074 Ib«. 

This was a verv'^ui metrical and well-made anln 

^ ■ ■ 11 respects •• ■ 

a appearaw" ■" 

irtions,and wellMi 

Durham coi?^>"> I«»" "''^ ""* 
It to fattening last fall, 
jaw. Mr. Prentici 




is city, riio Hadswonti a 
cighpd alive, -i.Wo lbs., and 

Four quarters, I,6f6^ 

• — B tallow,,. "-■ ■ 



Hi ill 



in 



Total, 2,061 1 

s ox was one of a splendid lot of ten fai 
Wailsworth. and which came on here by railroaii. ■' 
signed lor Boston; hut an oiTcr being accepted ~ 
one he wax left, and the others iiasaed on. 
cures uf the New-England metropolis, are doubtll 
before this, lirxurialing on superior rciast beef. 
following are the live wcighls of the nine which w^ 
taken In Boston 1— 

Two oxen, six years old, 4,86.^ Ibi. 

Two steers, three years old, 3,965 " 

Two do., four years old, 3,363 '1 



One do. do. white, 

le dre.'sed weights of the He 
ioned, were;— 
No. I— beef, tallow and hidt 



1.72ft •• 

1,790 " 

1,585 " 

ireford steer* abo\dl 



-ed by ei 



wlhe 



.... 1,150 " 
Tbequalily of the heef, vras, considering their «„ 
Four years, very fine — the grain was One, ud ttiafl 
nixtare of fat and lean pnod. 



iwe. 
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FOBE,I9If_4MP0BTAlIT. 

broug-ht Uic impo 



Tfaa lut arrivBl from EnFlanil 
tal«Ui«cnoe that a ubprnt hu i 
liantBl br Sir Robert Prrl, for 
Oom-Lawi. Allhough it is not 






It be highpr 



I pmliablG 



It l)i> 



Mhame will opera 
dnring tliii year tl 
Ailliogi per quart 

Tbia Infbrmation eannoE isir to De refiariicil witn Rreat 
iDlcrat In tfaii eounlry; but what will be the precin 
rfbM of the new neaturr, mull be proieii by ex- 
pwlancB. It aeemii reawnablr that on npeninj^ will be 
Mile lo a conaiUrrabte exfent fur innie of our agrieul- 
Imal products — especially Inclian com, (if (nme kooiI 
way can tw davlteil to secure it from injury ilurinic Irans- 
pOrlalloD,) anil well cureil salteil provi«;ona. From the 
article which we give below, il will bp seen Ihal free 
•dniMion is to be allowed to these articles immediale- 



appear that any new measiii 
raising (he Kovernment revi 
Prenier stated in the speech accompaayint 
rilioo, that "surh was hii cunfldence In tl 
of tha ravenne, that lie intcnileil to maheoo 
with reKarJ to the income tax; and lnde« 
Ibare woulil be no necessity fur the impost 






The tbilowing ia a summary of the new acheme, as 
{■Ten by the London Mark-Lane Express: 

111. A TOTAL REPEAL OV 'i'SH CORN-LAWS, 



h very n 



s of di 



2d. Fra admitiian immrdii'lely of Foreign Cattle, 
Halie or Indian Corn, Buck Wheal, Potatoes, Vegeta- 
Uea, Bacon, Beef both fresh and sailed, anil Pork. 

3d. A Rtduclion of ont-hal/ in the duties on Foreign 
Butter, Cheese, hops, Fish and Ciller. 

4th. A Rtdurtion of 3s. f><l. per ewt. in the •liOertn- 
tial duty on Foreign Free Labor Sugar — reducing Ihe 
prolection on British Plantation Sugar lo that amount. 

Bth. A Rrduelioa of (he duty un Grass and Cloieri 
Seeds to a very small rate. I 

6th. A JtflvcUon of the duty on Foreign Spirits from i 
lis. lOd. to liis. per gallon. I 

7th. A rofol Ri-ptal of the dulics on Foreign Cottons, 
'Waolleos, and Linens, with a great rcducliou on Silks. 

8lh. A Rtduetion afont-lial/ in the duty on Wrought 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes, DULnufaclures of MeUls, and 

Sth. A (ofnl Septal of the du'y on Prrssed Hides;' 
■■d a rtduclion of the duties on Foreign Talluw, Soap, 
•nil Candles. ■ 

10th. A further reduction of Ihe Timber duties, 
lltb. An allETialinn of Highway and County Rates, 
«nsl an alteration in the Law of Settlement (^lorablc to 
•k« Agricullural Districla. 

^lera i* to be no increase of ihe Income Tax. 

•^ SL'OSOIL PIXJWINO. 

IT, B. Hamilton, of Philadclpeia, recommends the 
^■■ Osoil plow at a means of guarding crops from injury, | 
P^ftslMr by drouth or wet. In a dry season, bethinks, 
1gfc » WellOwiBg ot the soil to the depth of eiglilcen 
J^nahM^ U might be done with this imrlemeul, the . 
''''IJ^'MBof tha plant! would pcnetrale and find moiilure, | 
^wkopa Mfllcienl lo mature Ihe crop, though none I 
^«uU fidi from the clouds while it was growing. The 
f* *>ah|ta, he thinks, would be particularly conipicuous , 
*■ aolli of a clayey character, with a tenacious Bihsoil. ; 
_^ (.lie other hand, he remarks that in a wet season, 
^^^■r anils hold water "Ilka a jug," and when latura. 
^B^ Wnd exposed toa hot sun, the plants are "scalded to j 
■^ g*« A." By subsoiling, or, as he eil>res»es it, "by | 
'^ing tha bottom of the Jug knocked out, the surplus 
■■•i^tBTB would escape, leaving the soil In a eonilition , 
^ y iaU a good retnra." Tha huul might also, he oh-/ 
Bt^^roi, n be plowed at a time whan otherwise it couldl| 
»•*■• ha Umebed witT - " 



CONDEN>ED CORRESPONDENCE. 

EXPERlMF.WTa WITH POTATOES. 
O. M. Xas-eh, of Bethlehem, Cl., says— "I hara 
tried several experiments in planting potatoes, and 
have found the following results. Of Ihe large red kinJ 
I planted 10 hills of each sort, which, when diggedi 
weighed as Ibllowa: — 

lb*, or 

No. I, large, whole, S6 4 

" 2, « two halves Bl 12 

" 3, " one-half, 46 12 

" 4,verynnall, 42 8 

Another experiment with 5 hills. 

Ho. I, large and whole, S6 6 

" 2, " two halves, ZJ 7 

" 3, " one-half, 20 3 

" 4, veryimall, 14 7 

Of the Scotch greys— 5 hills each. 

No. I, large whole 21 « 

" 2, " twohalves, 29 14 

" 3, " one-hali; 22 10 

" 4, very small, 19 2 

Another experiment wilh lame kind. 

No. 1, large whole, 16 8 

" 2, " Iwphalves, 29 J2 

« 3, " one-half, 23 4 

" 4, " verysmai; 24 12 

tl will tie observed that ihcre is considerable unlfor 
mily in the results of Ihese experiments, via : the pro- 
duct being always greatest from two halves of a large 
potato put in a hill, and always least from the small po- 

THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 

Ma. Tucker — The farmers of Vernon friendly to 

tha cause of agricultural improvement, have formed 

themselves into on agrtcullural association- Regular 

weekly meetings have been held during Ihe winter, 

pointed lo confer and report upon Ihe various subjecU 
pertaining lo agriculture, which has calW out Ibe pe- 
culiar views of the several mcmbeni, togelher wilh 
much protltaijle discussion. A nirculaling library is 
.lesigneil lo he eslablislieil, and a routine of useftil ex|ieri- 
menta in farming are to be ri^irled lo Ihe ensuing sea- 
son. A package of seeds, together wilh Ihe several re- 
ports of the Commimioner of Palenlshas been receiieU, 
Above sixty copies of the Cultivator ai>d Uenesee Far- 
mer are taken by the farmers, and the right spirit 
is manifest. The officers of the assoeiation are I. 8. 
Hitchcock, Esq., President; S.S. Wright, J. Whlppla 
Jenkins, H. H. Church, ami C. Welmore, Vice Prtai- 
dents; II. D. Tutlle, Treasurer; L. T. Marsliall, Cor. 
Sec'yi F- Ingcrsol, Rec, Bec'y. L, T. U. 

Vtrnon Ctntrt, N. Y. Ftb. 9, 1846. 
POTATO DISEABK. 

Mr. Cjiari.es BljiKDT,of Brownsvillf, Ohio, wrttci^ 
" llaviag planted several lots ot various aspect and po. 
sillon, the last year, 1 have by careAil observation come 
lo the eoncluBlon, thai the bell, if nol Ihe only method 
lo raise (his desirable esculent, is, lo lelect ahigh piece 
of ground, naturally dry, and fully open to the sun; to 
plant early, and dig as so.m as the vine or haulm be- 
gins to die; to keep the soil loose and free tram weeds 
of all kinds. By adopting thi* conne, I am almost lb* 
only man in this ricinily whose crop wasftwaftomioti 
although the kind planted by myself ami nBlfhbota wM 
the nme — the bIue-eye«l^e>haunoek, known la M«w> 

York as Mercers." 

MISelaSIPPI AOBICULTCU. 

Extract of a leltef ftam 1*. M. W, Vmt 
wards' Depot:— "Our paopto ar« iMpio 
; Improve, and I tell you nrar« than ttia, t 
of cotton and high prieas of oar uilmm..^ 
out in '.his wv ctivii a priMtaellan that wUl 
f-..- Hrmark"'. Pork can be bon^t aha 
•■ eru Mississippi than In Clneinnatl; h«r ol 
be bought cheaper than In New-Tork, **•■ 
Orleans. Ihava wldanaeallwllat 
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cattle at 2| centa per lb. I know of a pretty lu'f^ lot 
of 2 year old hogi, purchaaeU at $2.50 to $3.00 eaeh-^ 
they would wei|rh IdO to 200 lbr->fla|r 160 lbs. average. 
t will tell wethers at 5 ceats, stalled for two or 3 ino*8. 
t hope to see the day that Mississippi and Louisiana will 
supply our own people with ever}* necessary, and I glo*> 
ry in being one of Mississippi's citizens who exerts 
himself in making her thus honorable and independent. 
I tell you sir> it can be done> and yet send oflT our 500^000 
bales, worth $10>U0O,000 or more» and I believe) to 
some extent, it will be done in my day and time.*' 



CORN PIJiNTINO. 
Extract of a letter from Geo. Blessing, Frederick 
county, Md. — '* From the scantiness of the com crop 
last year, and in many places its almost entire &ilure, 
it may not be amiss to look back and try if we cannot 
detect some cause beside the summer drouth that has 
been the cause of this scantiness of that valuable grain. 
I will give you a short sketch of my system of planting 
corn; not that I wish any person to abandon his system 
and aulopt mine, but I would like to hear from any man 
who plants his com as T do mine — if he has ever missed 
a crop in a dry summer. I can say without the fear of 
contradiction, that i never have; and the manner in 
which I plant is simply this: — I prc|>are my ground 
well first ; then I take the best of seed, and put five or 
six grains in each hill. This will obviate the necessity 
of replanting, as I always have plants enough in each 
hill. As soon as the com is high enough to ran the 
harrow over it, I do so, and follow the harrow with 
sufllcienl hands to uncover and thin the com, leaving 
but two stalks in each hill. By dropping five or six 
grains in a hill, there is always two or three of that 
number that are as large again as the balance — conse- 
quently I have a fine choice of strong plants, that I let 
stand, ami my com is always regular and strong; where- 
as, by the old system of dropping two or three grains, 
the farmer is compelled, if there is a weak stock in a 
hill, to let it stand, and of course he has short stalks and 
no com. I always like to plant directly north and 
south, as the com planted in that way will stand the 
drouth better. I would only say that I cultivate se- 
cond rate land, and my crop will yield me twenty-five 
bushels to the acre at least, while many that farm first 
rate land would get ten bushels to the acre." 
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CX)NNECTICUT IRON WORKS. 

Mr. J. Bingham, who dates at " Meadow- Bank, Co- 
lumbia county, N. Y." gives us some information in re- 
ference to the iron manufactures of the Housatonic val- 
ley, of which wc made a brief notice in our last. He 
states that the amount of ore used at ten establishments, 
mostly in Salisbur}', is 12,0S0 tons annuall}'; that one 
dollar per ton is paid to the owners of the mines for the 
ore taken from them; that the diggers receive $1.50 
per ton, which added to price paid for carting, one dol- 
lar, makes the ore cost, at the distance of five to six 
miles, $3.50 per ton, and at the distance of 12 to 14 
miles, $4.25 per ton. The beds worked in the south- 
western part of Salisbury, have been known for a cen- 
tury. ** The iron made from the ore of the old bed in 
Salisbury," says Mr. Binf^ham, <•' is the kind required 
ly the government for the arms made at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and Harper's Ferry, Virginia. This iron 
akes a finer and more beautiful polish than that made 
.rom other ore, and is besides excellent for casting^. 
7he ores from the other beds are good for almost every 
>urpose but making iron for fire-arms. The refined 
■-on from the <old iron bed* ores, is a beautiful article, 
id the price reaches not far from $1.50 per ton. The 
vovemment contracts require that the iron shall betak- 
m exclusively from this mine. 

**lron and sheep are the principal sources of wealth 
o the inhabitants of Salisbury. Something near thirty 
•lonsand dollars were paid into that town last year for 
^sixon wool. 

^< riir transportation of the ore is principally done by 
Vr runiifrs. With a team of horses they take away 
» '"Mis of a to^ '"»-h. oer «la" — e^^pyJ^g it f "e milei. 



A pair of oxen take one load of twenty-flra hondml-* 
sometimes one and a half tons. Th«y might oeeapf 
their teams to mor« real profit* at it w&eum to mm, Iqr 
sti^ing at home and carting out muek and hmomm Oi 
their lands. It is a poor business that eumot ke^ ^ 
farmer at home, instead of hauling ore Ave biUm 9t • 
dollar per ton*^' »••••• 

BLACK SEA WHEAT. 
WiLLBTTB KsESB, of Pera» If. Y., write*:— **I hiirt 
often heard it said that Black Sea wheat could be grow» 
upon ground to rich that it might Ml down with<Mt 
any ii^ury to the grain. I had a fiiir opportunitj €f 
testing it the last season upon my brother's fium. Tha 
wheat commenced falling down before it was Ihllj 
headed, so great was the growth. I came to the con- 
elusion that it would be nearly a total loss; but he hat 
just informed me that the amount was seveoty busbeli 
upon two acres. It was a piece of low flat land. Po« 
tatoes had grown upon it the previous year without ma* 
nure. I think it must be a good kind of wheat to sow 
upon moist rich laud. I'his piece was so badly lodged 
that it had to be cut with a sickle, which was done \xf 
Canadian women, and in at short time at moit men 
would have performed it." 

Several communications, together with a page or two 
of Condensed Correspondence, omitted for want of 
room. 



PRICES OF AORICULIURAL PRODUCTS. 

New. York, Febraary t^t IBML 

COTTON— New Orleans, per lb.. 6ia»^AlBbaflBa taBi— 0^ 
land. 6B«i. 

BUTl'ER— Prime, |>«r lb., lSa90o.— Common, SalOo. 

CHEESE— Per lb., 7a7ic. 

FIX>UR— ISaliiinore. liowHrd-Btreet, per bbl , fS-lS^a $5.t&^ 
Richmond City Milltf. t6.02ja«6 75 

GRAIN— Wlieiit, (we»terii New- York, )tl.l5aS1.9S.'Rye, TflS 
M)c. — Corn, iM»rUierii, G-Ni/Oc.—MmihenitCUadic.— Barley, (itfa 65e. 
— Oats, norlheni, -17— ioulLcra, 3ckr. 

HEMP— Rusiiiu, clean i)rr loii, 9 ]9Sa9200— Manilla SltOaeiOIL 

HAMS— Smoked per lb..*7lo7i el*. 

BEEF— nieM, per bbl., $!sa$ti.60. 

LARD— /rtttc. iM-r lb. 

PORK— Meff^, prr bbl., Sllaf 12.50. 

TOBACCO— Kiiitucky, |)er lb., 3a4e. 

WOOLr— (B*wl«m prices.) Feb. 21 : 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb 4Un43 cM. 

American ful I bUnxl fleece* 37a38 *« 

Ihree-foiirihii blood fleeces, 33033 *' 

*' hall bUxid do atiaiO, " 

'* une-iuurth bUxid and common,. . . . SiodO " 

LIVE STOCK- Brighum Market— Monday, February 1«. 

At market, 'JVi Beet Caitie. 4 yi>ke« Working Oxen, SS ' 'owtaaA 
Ciilves, llfiO i*»ietp. iind iiIkmH ^'54) .-^wine. In coiiiteqaeitce of dM 
storm, oim or two liti8 oi' ( attic did not arrive at the Market. 

Btff Cattie—Mlt:* of extra. 9*i.M; hm quality, 90.00; 9d do^ 
S5.2SaS3.50; 3itdo., tl.25nS3.U0. 

WorktHK Ox«/t— Salen not noticed. 

Coir* aitd Calves— Dull. Sale« noticed at S90} fS3, 997, mS 

S33 
Sfifep—»fi\e» noticed at SI -75, S9. 33 S3. 19, and S4.58. 
S«7in«— Dull. Sales not noticed, us there were but few boyeit 



De. O. REYNOLDS' NON-SWARMINO AND DI 

VIDING BEE-HIVE. 

''PIIK principles of wiid Hive are, Ist. Multiplyingr Colwiier 
1 by dividing, thcrebv preventinjf Swarming. M, RemoviDf- 
Iloney without injury to' the Bee*. 3d, Rttmoviuff old Cunib whaa 
necessary. 4tli, Preventing the depredatious oi the Moth. SOt, 
Securini; the Bcc against the robber. 

Roekesttr. Oct. 81, 1845 
This certifies that the N. Y. State AgFicultunil Sooiety. at MP 
late Annual Fair, awarded a Diploma to 0r. O. Reynoldi, of 
Webster, Moura*. county, lor the be.^t Ber-Hivc exhibited. 

' DANIEL LEE, Cor. fiKwlorF. 

[Extract from the proceedings of the Monroe County Agricallaril 
Society, held at lUtchester, October, 184«.] 

" I>r. Reynolds, of Webster, hail a new principled Bce-Hii«a 
with iu inmates at work, which, if true in principle, will maka A- 
revolution in the manner of treating that rery TsJaable iiiaeeu 1 
voU. Genesee Farmer. I.. B. LAJfOWORTHY, 

MARCUS ADAMS, 
B. F. SMITH.»» 

N. B. The proprietor is desirous of selling territory, orappoii|* 
ing agenu. All cummtuiicauons addressad to ihe Post MasM^. 
Webster, Monroe co.' N. Y., port paid, will r^ttW«meAtien. * 

March, 1B40. <>• RBYNOUIB*^ 
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B AT TRB AI.BJ ' AGKIOULTU- 

lux WAiucaoi.... 

(\f\ BVSa&ia BliACK SEA WHBAT, both ndudirtuM 

■W bwh«ta luliu -wicu. 
too " timmmfu PcH. 
n " Bli.ek-.nia Pu*. 
■00 " Cuuda Peu, 
U " Emir « SkinVua Bulay. 
ISO " Four rownl BuIet. 

flSD *■ Two mvol BuIbt, (h "it-— — 'T <« 

■Via.) 

COW*. 
"Iw|i Donaa," If romd ; 
■iBfniTHi Duuaa," Itrmind, nlatd brS. W. Jtmtl, Tl.) 

■adavsK* i>T eirt]' Cuudi ; 
ffWW FUni, llM.j sin ,) 



KO Ibi. Ri>i>-bu> « Bwodiik ; 
MO '■ Id^a ^ifluh NorMk; 

3EED?. 

OKhard Gni 



S^Ijb!'^''' 



B. O0M8TOCK t Co. 





WORCESTER PLOWS. 




UTHBR TUCKER, E-,.-D«w aii-We ob« 






















































































































■■rchl 




W«c«sr. 



BUFFALO NUBSEBY AND HOBTICULTUAAL 
OASDHN. 



TlHISnnraerTi 

X »go, ind i>ow 



■lock Dfclu>icaiui|li«Lecl Apple TreailcijmniuncUUIiiI'lhamort 

ilia daacripOva Calalogaa, a pamphlet uf 40 pafea, forwudad 

nali*, toevaiv anlicani. Troa» packed ir ~j ■ 

Rnwaided with du^BUtlL Oiden wiU tecaJi 

BiiffiJo, S. T., Manb, ISM.— «• 



g HUM prumMal- 
B.HODt& 




qUINCY HALL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND 8EKD 6TOHE, 
Ovtr Itu Market, Botton, by RUGGLES, NOURSE * 
MJSOli, ManufactUTtr; and Dialeri, Wholualt 
and RttaU- 

iffered to tka fanniiK and plant- 



ATlhi.«lt,«i«w 
A mg publie ud . 






WORCESTER EASLE PLOWS. 
Inenchjwur iF^jMiiil I>40i)ie Atrriculiural Socieiyo*' E 

w R[:U»l3:::>'. NUURHE a MAKON the kiirticar»miDn" 
jadging UoniaitKe tat lew. in ibeir nriiitel Rapon. mr • 
Biteiiiiun *» ntird In lbs fHlfrr of tbe cHaiinH im ibe nm 



KU06LE:4JbC< 



TllelijIlJ 



» oMilfrii of tbe (HaiiiiH im 

nl niidun it of *ilacideiil]i aupai 

de i> mare ihau duubleil by tl» prDceai 
iBble Hiuwi Ida number of Pramiiuc 
iiieuliiift foi the priziu beCoiv Ibe Kvr 

idlQ U ^S^N PURSE A MASu'tT 






Ta of Ibia new Hedlinc maj ba obtainad au Uia openii 

H Biuuuif ipiiitt leuaou, uf Iba ucigiuaJ jiiulueer, J. 

■ODUARU, rainyiB.N. Y. Tbe uperinriir uf this rariet)- 
I mruwbeny, in re«»cl bmb lo quality rif fruil and ecrtmn 
d buanufnlnea in baanng, hu bm> lullvdemuiuiraied by a , 

a iniiie Uuliiruoi of Augiuilui, p. aat. Plaiili will he pul do <la •!■:'.. 

alouM aiiy pan oT the couiilrr: '" to Europe. Trice tS foi SO 'i Woiaailer do da... 

"my'^Marcli 1.1MB. """""""' "" || do do 6o.'.. 

THE PLAKTINO season. In'^Siouih d^ d"' 

OtMEBCIAL OABi>l-:,V A.ND NUR-ll-UlY OF TARSONS i Oinaol do d,"'.: 

ACo., PLUallLMi, NEAitNEW-YORK. 1 H.mpdm do do... 

. biii^iuenl. now oiia of tbe larjteal in die uiii<ni. ci)vuin|[ in , BeikiliirB do d^i... 

n of over £rir acrei, and cuminicily planted wilk every deaicm- < Banuiatils do do.,, 

I TBicir of Fniii and Omainenlal Tieee and .Shrube. . HenK'rd do Conn. 

Tlwir FRUIT TREED, (her can reeomnwDd a* beinji •tnixbi DuiDheai do iV. V. 

dlbrlftr. of ondniibied (i»nuine«. which Iher enjuro bycloee ■ WinJI.eiB d.. VI.. 



IS.'tX 












3 A.ND 




ously cntMied by manj 




























New 


Co. 33 Deoa-atreet, Albany, aule igeiiU 




oU«m- 


^Borom and Worceeler. Match 1«, I'M 


S.-II 




A MBD' SHOVELS AND SPADE3 
A.h.AU»TA«.W»«bDaM. 


bf the doMD or retail, at 
«.COAfc>TOCKfcOb 
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MUnCB-S LINH^AH BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NURSERIES 

Flmtkiuft L, I., (iMr Kta>-York. 

WM. R. PRINCE A 1^1 , offer for mIc Iheir nnrinlM eol. 
IccimnufFniii iiid OniiHieiiUl Trce>, Ac. Tbe CDIire 
Fruil Drpcrtmeikl ■■ cqrefutlT Kruliiiind bjr ilieni |Kn«ia]ly, iihi 
ii^nned frmii Ihs Isreosl eulleclion of liCBrinj ipecinHin mu ui 
Ika I'ninii, niii] the)' chHllciigB ■ cumiHTiHHi iii UGanc]' wttbuiy 
OHbliilineiil in Eutope or Anerici. Purchutn mrs inticiled l« 
JiwpnltheirlnMwa wiUMH Uieiriuperiot liia uvlTiior. Tin 
inuniiKiice elained GUI ba nidiLy UMed by Knding dii[dicBiF 
•cden ta tham ■ml id *ny cHhBr nunery. TJiey hnB 3UUI tun 
rtwJ Fwn, («i pF*r ukI Quiiin,) B u> la r«l, wllh heuM, very 

tl raal. UKl ^OUO for Dwarf*, or eii <4uen(nille. AIm Pluiiu, aiid 
Apricouuul'InDiafUiB uric aizes, aiid ■ large Mock at (lit 
■uaM ApnlM, Clierrien, aiid PeacUai, the litter very taw by ih« 
tiuuilrad ur Ilmtaiid. KI^UIU (luiiicci 3 to e feet. t,oaa Iaii- 
eaahira OoUKbeniai, a«nned. Victoria and other Cunuiia. 
PaMnlTo l^anrmiia, aiid oUiar Raapberries, al Inw ralei. Oi 
OrapEi, Ihe nMxrtniaul eompriaea alt the iiKHt celebtsied aiu] 
•ora/Uhr ntacMt funl|ii vuieiin The cottecliDD of Ronu i> Ui* 
laiul ID the UniuB bihI cnmiiriMi 70.WO Plmita nT l,ani vulelies. 
anbrACiiiR evaiy nuvelty ihai could be Beteded from ten of tht 

■re Hwlly lold. tO.OCUMn^utiliiu, 3 to 10 feel; XI,UUU Ever- 
jtaaa tit^ of every due and uae i £0,1100 1 lawlbonu iiid I'livela 
brliedgea; SO,OUU lai^ Snirti AHMmgiii, aud SUGO Tat>,>lib. 



honhiiN 



FRUIT TREES. 

r ia ready In receive ordera for choice Fniii 
Aliplee, l-eara, PHinu, Ch.riiM, Peachu, Ac. 

Lilted in good condition and Erua to their anrtt- 

traeu hwae jHanti. R»ca. Dahliai, &c. Ac. 
awtli or PeacliEi uid Ch«riH are particularly large aiid of 

CataJoguea fUEiiitlicd gratia IJTpoit paid] to all applicaiiu. 
Trcoa jMcled ill ihevurvben nmniier, aiid delirered al iba 
Riuderliouk aicamboai lauding or l>epul, fVea of expciue. 

H. HNVDER 
Kiiiderhont, March la. l»la— If 

100 DUZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

X steel Hnea. hiirlily pcriialmd, and fiiiiali^ HI llie beil maimer 
Arainig them SD dozen made by Henry Towvr, oTMilbury, Ma« . 
sffourDrGvedifferculnnmberi and piicea. Alao aeveral olhai 

boei are'i^iled lo c.rai'nTihcm'™ 'e. COMSTOCK AcV" 



THE MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL 

HANUFACTUBINO Co., BALTtUOKE. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. A Co., l>ra|iriaton. 

AT thia Riumfaclory ia already on hand and fat aaji 
Maryland Mf SluufnUmg FUrm, wanrauad the moat | 

Corn aiiff Cob Cruihtr; Car* MUlt, 

Ertdtm Ckain and Ltatur Horn Pev>tr», 

Tkraking Mackitta, Con SMltrt, 

br huid and hoiae power. 

Cylindrical and Common Straa CuUtn. 
tlao erery larLoiy of Cullivaiing and Scd ni-— •^ 
llarrowa and Farming Toali generally. Id alora 

field and Gar^M Sttdii 
varranlad heah aiid fint qaalily. 
17- Impleinciil and SeedCaialagwafunuAedi 



GUANO. 

fPHE aobKribcra offer for aate, on nrj aeeoBwidatiBa IM^ 
1 ilie balance of ilie aliip Bhakeapeare'a cargo, Iba onTr dlraet 
iponaiioii inio iliit pan flam Icbaboe. Eipedmenta a IhN 
loiilry and England prove it lo be at leaai equal, if r»f npavK^ 

Id aa Jiliabiie.' which on uial hu predueed unfavoraUa rea^lni 
. LJ prevEiii il» loaa of AniDHiiia, Una cargn hai ben nil ui ait 
liglil c<uka. Apply lo E. K. COLLIKil A Co. _ 

l^BW-Verk, Maroh 1, IBtO.— II 



Haven, an (icelleni wood murkel, eiay and aneditinna. Tin 
bwUinpi nra a miuuon bmae, wiik a wing, ike Isiier new 
making a fmni of TO feel. Alio ■ honae for a lenuit ; ihise largi 
bania. nearly new, covered villi pine and paiiiled | a cam bouae 
■arrialir houae, abada. Ae. areui pains 1iai-c been lahen in ac 
belinc and enltivaliiig aboice fruiu and Ihrre ia now uu the Farm 

BiMiriw, peaobea. Ac. A pan nf tba land ia of auperior quality 
■nd on alnnat etrry In) ia Iivin( water. 

TariBviUe, a )atc imanaftiioring village, aei-en mile* diitant 
•ibidi a nady mwkel lin woud and every kind of prodnca, laiaei 
«n ■ fbroi. Thia ia ouo of Iha ninx valnable and daiirable luca 
tiona in Ike eoumry, UM only fa (bnntng porpoen, but (iir tbi 
gaotlBBan of leiaore. A large ponioii n iha purcliaae nonoy, II 
deairad, can remain fur ■ larm of yeara. ! will aell Iba whole to 
ffglkar, or.in Iwo paita. Lelien or inquiry addreiaed to me,wi.l 
-eoeiva prouint atlcnlioo. or iiuuirrciin he made of LUTtlEi 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R. SHItr^I.EPF, Springfield. 

BCJOER S. UOORE. 

BonUiwick, March 1. IBM.— a — 



GARDEN SEEDS. 

laekagea. They would aulicit'uiAcial aitent 
bBLr ealahli.hnienl, aa Ihey maai 
teehoiceat ecctliia be badinihi 



1, IMS.— Marcb and May, 



' B.*Cft 




ei, No. OS Clie«nut-M., PbLladelphia. 

DAVID LANDRETH. 
••* Country marchanta. and oilier dialera, will obaerre tbal 
Ihe above acedi are eaacniially diniucl from thuaa obtaiiiod hy 

learlng Ihe advertiaer'i label and w 



fnniail p 



The aclreiieai of gnat 
»I*'ytn|™I 



■' I.ANDRETH'S NrHSERIES AND OaRDENB." 
" Tlieae eiienaivo grnunda ace on Pederal aired, near lb 

■n.' Borne of thote now in ihe poaaaiaion of Iboaa dlaian 

panoflhennion, adelail of which 
I verrlarire and ineverysiageoTgrowUi.eoaaialiuretf' 

-nd Ornamental trees, shrubs, bvBri. 

VINES, and CREEPERS, wilhacolleelion of harbMioom^i^ 
FRUIT TREES of Ihe beat kiada, and man baalibjr esoArai 
arga hedi oracedling apH". p™r"i 1*""°^ *«;. aa awofcalW 
.oadinir and grafting ; a plan very aopenor lo Ihu of wnkng 
upon auckera, wbieb carry with Ihem lalo the gimA all itas dnaaaM 
of the parent aiooli. * • • __.._» 

" GARDEN SEEDS of Ihe 6ne« qnalily have been n«ani 
ver the coontry from thcK ground., and may a^wa>-a be depended 
npon. TlieiwedealabljabnirulofilieK Horticulinnila IB m «( 
Ma winH Rtniira la Ae Union, and iia reputatioo ia wvtl Rv- 
lined from year to year. -«■ s, r - -# .i— j.» 

f tba fame family. Itaey have eatabliihed enolbaT BonciT ua 

^'ftl^^u"li!!?, '^"'^em 'of"u7^'I? aJiry pluM, M 
■raJ*/™ iw r""'' " rmmnnailBl ml* gvart n>^&Ma.'i 
•••Since thedala ofthe "report" froni which tba abof* I' 
bairacled. the «.lT>t ;«^'^^24.''"l iS^iwTwX StSi 

'^- -r .i.«_»i> Ar warioUB aivea; BO Ukewiaa eii Raaa 

lb lender and baidy. Fruit trata, Al 
rvntM* am-., .n^ ihe whole la, ■ 



jid other deairabla planli 
The Seed Gardena aton* 
1 haa been for mora Hun 



rr- Tba Nrnwrr d.qianmeBi laooodiuiUd \>j D. 
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NEW-TORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Caution. — Bewake or Counterfeits* 

Th€ only place to find the genuine Eagle and other 

Flowe manufactured by Rugglee, Noune if Masonf 

of Wor cuter f Mas$., ie at the warehouse of the 

QUBSCRIBBR, who ke«p« constantly on hand the best and 
k3 mtm complete aMortment of Agricultural Implements, Field 
SeedSf and Fertilizers to be found in the city. A few of the arti- 
cles be enumerates below, vis : — 

Pfstro.— Cotton, Rioe, and Sugar Plows. fS 00 to f 4.50 

Some of these plows are matU; expressly for light sandy soils, 
•Ibers for a loam or stiff clay, which they work in the best man- 
•er. Being made by patent machinery, they are superior to any- 
ttiing of the kind ever before sold in this market. 

One-horse plows for the north, with single and double mould- 
kcMurds. These last are admirable to work m between the rows of 
rooc-crops and cwn, when not over 3^ feet apart, as they turn the 
Anreiw both ways to the crop at unce, thus doing double the work 

•fa single mould-board,. $3.00 to $o. 00 

Rice Trenching Plow. This does the same work a>i the hands, 
perform on a rice plantation with trenching hoes, and equally as 
wiell. and with five times the rapidity that a negro can work. 

£1 o rice planter should be without them, #6 UO to $6.50 

Two and four-horse Plows, of different sizes and t<>r all sorts of 
■oil — suniey, sandy, loam or clay ; also {or stubble aiMi sward 
«and. S>rae of these have crane-clevies attached to tbera, thus 
•bablmg the off* horse, in plowing a wet meadow, to walk on the 
■olid sward, instead tif a miry fre«h plowed furrow. Others are 
adapted to trench plowing, enabling the farmer to turn up virgin 
•aVth in a deep soil. These plows are «troiig enough to grub up 
trtishes with their roots, heavy bogs, &c. They likewise answer 

for partial ditching, $5.00to fao.OO 

Paring Plows for shaving off* the turf preparatory to)«,c,w. 

baniiug. j »ia.uu 

Harrows. A complete assortment of square, triangle, and 
double triangle folding harrows, with wrought iron or steel point- 
ed teeth. The last are very superior, Sti.OOtoSlO 00 

Rollers of various kinds, w<Kid, stone, or iron, single or double. 

and t«» move by hand or horse power, $16 00 to $65 00 

Cnlti valors, hand or horse, of various patterns, •• 3 00 to 8 00 

Hur8t« Powers. Endless chain, single horse, ••• 85 0(' 

*• " iwo-horse, ... 110 00 

** Cast -iron single or two-hor«e, 50 00 to 60 00 

" four-horse, 95 00 

Grain Tlire^hers, $25 to 840 Beaters, 20 00 to 25 00 

ThreiUier witb Separators, 35 00 to 50 00 

Clover .Ml iU. 30 00 to 65 00 

Panning Mills. 12 00 to 27 00 

Rurr Stone MitU. for grinding grain, 30 OOto 125 00 

Ca^-irofi Mills, a new and most admirable in- 
vention They work either by hand or other 
ruwer, and are well adapted for grinding all 
iikU of grain. exce|K flouring wheat for mar- 
ket. 7 OOto 25 00 

Corn and Co!i Cm<hers. for grinding cob in the ear, 30 00 to 35 00 

Sugar crushers, 7 50to 20 00 

Paint Mills of varioua patterns. 7 00 to 17 00 

Corn-Shelters and Iluskcr:*. Will nhell from 100 
to 2(10 bushels of ear* per hour, in the best man- 
ner. These work by horse or other power, •• 25 00 to 50 00 
The same worked by hand, made of wood or 

cast-iron, 7 00 to 10 00 

Vegetable cutters, for slicing up potatoes, beets, 

turiie|>s, &c.. • 8 OOto 12 00 

Straw Cutters. Common hand kind, 300 to 800 

" HoveyV with spiral blades, .•* 10 00 to 30 00 

*' Stevens' do., cut from one inch 

to one and one-fourth inches long 10 00 to 15 00 

Cornstalk Cutters. Thorn's, Sinclair's, k, others, 25 00 to 45 00 

Cotton Gins of various patterns, 95 00 to 150 00 

Ox. Road, or Dirt Scrapers, 4 50 to 6 00 

Self-acting ("hecAe PreM. a neat and very supe- 
rior and simple article,. 6 50 

Seetl Sowers, various patterns, 2 50 to 5 00 

Horticnltuml T«>ol Chests complete, 18 00 

Wlieellmrrown for Gardens, 4 50 

Common do., 2 25 to 3 50 

Tree or bo.«h pullers, $3 to Ir5 : garden syringes, $3 to $3 50 ; 
grain cradles. S3 to $3 50 : sausage stufft* rx. S4 ..50 lo 5.00 : lacto- 
meters. $2 50 : bcf-hives, $3 25 ; ox yokes and bows, $2.50 to 
^5.00 : manure forko, 63 cents to $4.00 ; hay do., 50 cents to $1; 
flrain and grass so)'tlies, 75 cents to $1.00 ; swingle trees, $1 to 
93.50 ; hay and straw knives. $1 to $2: axes. Collins', Hunts' 
■od Simmons', handled $1 to $1 50 ; grubbing noes. 50 cts. to$l: 
pick*, SI to $2 ; trace chains, 75 cts. to $1 : budding do.,$l .13; 
ox chains. American. 12^ cts. per lb ; Knglish do., 9 cti*.: bhovels, 
TS cents to $1.50 : ."Spades, do , do.; tree i»cr.ipcrs, 31 to 75 cents.; 
■chuffliiig hoes, 25 cents to $] : chums, \'ari«nis {Kittems, $2 to $4: 
fmr>ing chisels and saw, handled, $2; hoes, all patterns, 25 to 63 
ets. : ptnato hook4. 50 cti to $1.50 ; do. forks, $1 37 to $2 00 ; 
guden reels. 75 cu.: sickles, 3f7 to 63 cts.: grass shears, $1 25 to 
$1.50 ; twig cutlers. 50 cts. to $2 ; vine scissors, 63 cts.; pruning 
Aears. $2 : M-rew wrench. $1 .50 to $2 00 : sheep shears, 75 ct<i. 
to $1.25: rtruwhc. y forks, 37 cts,; scjihe rifles, rakes, x-arioun 
ftttteriMi and various prices : peat knives. $1.50 ; ox muzzles, 31 
to 90 cts. per pair ; ox bow;», 31 to 50 cts.; hatcheu, 50 to 75 cts.: 
lK»e brushes, hammers, axe-handles, horse rockets, grindstones, 
fbUoA, crank and riia/U, flower gathererf , flaila, edging knives, 
■■nto tie-cliatiie, bull ringi, batter bcses, \mA teoki, erteipillar 



bruslies, fleams, scoops, ox balls, post spocnis, gardeu trowela, 
spiniiiiig-wheel heads, well wheels, oven mouths, budding knives, 
{MTUuing do. 

Casungs of all the patterns for New- York and Peekskill plows 
at 3 to 4 cents per lb. 

Worcester do , 5 to 6 cents per lb. 

Seeds of the various kinds, for tlie field only ; such as wheal 
rye, oats, barley, corn, beans, peas, aiid grass seeds, potatoes, 
beets, carrots, and |>arsueiis. No garden seeds are kept. 

Fertilizers, such as guano, poudretie, lime, plaster, bones. 

Agrricultural books, a complete assortment 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water-street, N. T 

New- York, March, 1, 1846.— It. 



BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

^PHIS wheat has become justly celebrated in northern New- 
L York, and also in Vermont and Canada, having succeeeded 
admirably during the last ten years. It has not been found liable 
to rust, and the yield has in many cases much exceeded that of 
winter wheat. Orders for seed ot' this and also the Italian wheiU. 
can be filled at the Albany Ag. Warehouse and Seed Store, S3 
Dean-st. E. COMSTOCK k Co. 
Feb. 1, 1846. [2] 

LINNiGAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 



LaU of WILLIAM PRINCE, deretued, Flushing, L. /., 

Ntio-York. 

THE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated Nursery^ 
known as Princess, and exclusivdy designated by the above 
title for nearly fit^y years, offers for sale a more extensive variety 
of Fruit and Orkamf.xtal Trkks, Shrubs. Vi.vrs, Pi^nts, 
Sec, than can be found in any otiier iiuri«er)' in the United tj.ates, 
and the genuineness of which may be (!lepeiided upon ; and they 
will unremittingly endeavor to merit the confidence and patronage 
<if the public, by integrity and liberality in dealing, and moderatitm 
in charges. 

Descriptive Catalofues, with directions for planting and culture, 
furnished gratis, on poiNjxif J application, and orders promptly exe- 
cuted. WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 

Flushing, L. I., Feb. 1, 1840.— 2t»[2] 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

JT. GRANT & Co.. still continue to manufacture the cele- 
• brated.lmnroved Patent Fan-Mills, at the old stand, Junction, 
Reus. Co., N. V. These mills have taken iha first premium at 
the following places : — New. York State Fair, at the Institute, 
New. York, the .^tate Fair, at Pennsylvania, and the i>tate Fair at 
Maryland. The subscribers have no hesitation in saying that 
these mills surpos:) anything of the kind ever offered in market. 
They are the only mill that has ever been produced that will chaff 
and screen wheat perfectly clean in one operation. 

We also manuiacture Grain Cradles of the very best quality, 
which have taken tlie first premium at the New. York State Fair. 
They are tor sale at factory prices, at the following places:— 

A. B. Allen^s. 187 Water-st., New- York ; 

D. L. Claw8(»n's, 161 ** " 

E. ComHtock k Co.'s, Albany; 
li . Warren's. Troy ; and 

Viall k Warren's, Mechanicsville, Saratoga Co., N Y. 
All orders thankfully received and punctually attended to. All 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charge. 

1. T. GR.\N T, kCo., Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y. 
Feb. 1— If [2] 

POUDRETTE. 
rpHE Ixxli Manufacturing Company have on hand freshly roamu 
1 factured poudrette. of the first quality, for sale in the city of 
New- York, at the following prices, viz : 

From one to six barrels, inclusive. $2.00 per barrel. 
" seven and upwards, " 1.75 " 

delivered in New. York, free of cartage and other expense. 

At the factory, on the Ilackebsack river, where vessels drawing 
eight feet of water may go, at the rate of $1.63 a barrel, m So 
cents per bushel. 

This manure is not only the cheapest and best in use, but else 
is less dangerous to use than some others. Two barrels or eight 
hnsheU will manure an acre of com. Instructions sent gratis, 
with pamphlet when required. I/Ctters (pimt-paid) addressed to 
the Jjodi Manufacturing Co., 51 Liberty-st., New- York, enclosing 
the money, will be immediately attended to, or it may be obtained 
by application at the office of the company. Feb. 1— 4t (2J 



THE IMPORTED HORSE CONSTERNATION 



W 



ILL serve a limited number of marcs this season at his own 
stables at $20 each. It will be remembered that tins horse 
was imported last June, and took the first premium at the State 
Fair. He boasu of an illustrious pedigree, is a beautiful brown, 
and has splendid action. 

By Confederate, dam by Finro, her dam by Waxy. Confede 
rate was bred by Earl Fitxwilliam, got by Comns, by Cervantes, 
by Sir Peter, by High Flyer, by King Herod, by Flying Childers 
' Figaro, got by Hap Hazard, by Sir Peter, out of Miss Harvey, by 
EelipKe. .See' Stud B»H»k. 

The owners of fine mares will find it to their Interest to have 
them «ent eariy to t^e horse. Mares sent to foal will receive eve- 
ry attention, at the ordinary prices for keep. C. T. ALBOT. 
Stokes, Oneida Co., Feb. 1— «.• [9J ^^ 
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PLOWS. 

FOR list of Plows for sale at the ALBANY AG. WARE- 
HOUSE, S3 Dean St., see Cultivator for Feb , 1846, page 72- 
Agriculttiral Iinlplemeuu of all kinds, for sale at the same place. 
March 1, 1846. E. COM8TOCK lb Co. 

«« MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE.»» 

PLOWS manufa rtiirt.-d, and plow cajttings of all kinds mmle to 
onlcr at low prices — n general assortment of agricultural ma- 
•faines. 

N. B.— Piatt's latest Imfirovefl Portable Burr Stone Mills of the 
various sizes, for sale. J. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Slip, N. Y. 

FOR SALE. 

SEVERAL pairs of WILD TURKIKS,— some of which were 
bred last season from fenialcH caught wild in Canada, and a 
male of wild stock sent from Pt'nn.'tyh'nnia ; and some sent direct 
from Illinois, in the fall of 1844. Price, ^v« to six dollars per 
pair. They are well domesticated. Those who have tried a cross 
of the wild with the domestic turkey, invariably speak of it as of 

{treat ^-alue— the cros«*-bred stock being much more hardy, grow- 
^K to greater size, and requiring less care and attention than the 
common variety. Inquire at the CULTIVATOR OFFICE. 
March 1, 1846. [2] 

BURRALL'S CORN SHELLER. 

THE snbKriben arc now fully supplied with this valuable Shel- 
ler so as to be in readiness hereafter to fill orders for any 
lumhi'r. without delay. A further trial during the last month has 
."ully e«tjibli»hed the superiority of this over all other Shellers for 
'«nd p<»wcr. For description, engraving, Ac, see Cultivator for 
•ebruary. page 00. Retail price $10, with a liberal discount at 
irbolcsalc. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

Albany Agrl. Warehouse. 
Mareh 1st. \^f\, ZHZ 

« MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL STORE.»» 
^. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Slip, New-York City, 

3RDERS for the gsnw'tM " Warren Patent (latest) Improved 
Horse Powers and Tlireshers," promptly attended to by the 
•ola proprietor, (J. Ilant,) viz: — 

One Horse Power alone — price, #40 00 

•Two ** " " ** 60.00 

Poor " »' " " 75.00 

>M, two, ani four hocM iv-»»*"— ~i*-» •** «K and fST 



SUPfiRlOR SEED POTATOES. 

EARLY JUNE, raised by Prof. Hall, near this eiity. The bc«l 
soWy variety known. Pnlijie blmt, a new variety, of e» 
cellent quality for late keaping, very productive and hardy,- ool 
liable to blight or rust. They were produced fh>m the eeed or po- 
tato ball iu Massachusetts a few years since. {Tartsre — a vny s» 
perior variety for the table. E. COMSTOCK Ac Co., 

March 1. « Dean-etneet. 

A8PARAOUS ROOTS, two years old and of wry ihriA^ 
growth, for sale by ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 

March, 1846.— St. Pelhain, Weeieheeier Co., N. T 



HUSSEVS REAPXNO MACHINES. 

WILL be delivered in Beltimora, Md., and Anbuni, N. Y.| at 
100 dollars. They will be nmde of the best materiale, and 
will embrace all the late improvemenu. The puhlie prints abuund 
with its recommendatioue— oZf of which the reaper is warramed \ff 
the subscriber to fulfil. 

Hussey's Com and Cob Crusher, lately improved, is w ai ia n t e d by 
the sulMcriher to excel on thorough trial, any in use. Priee Anna 
29 to 95 dollars. In orderingthe above madiiues, please address tha 
subscriber in Baltimore. OBED HUStfE7. 

Baliiraorei Dec 1— 4t* 

OEDDES' HARROW. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a constant supply of 
these useful and superior Harrows, so that we can hereafter 
receive orders for them at the same prices they are sold for by tiM 
manufacturer. They will be well aade, both as to durability and 
finish, and are considered a very superior article- The State Afl 
Society awarded a silver medal for the invention. For an engrav- 
ing, and full description, from the pen of Mr. Geddes, see Cultiva- 
tor, lb44, p. 16 A sample mav be seen any time at our Ag. Ware- 
house, 23 Deau-st. Albany, where afiiU supply will also soon be 
received. E. COMSTOCK & Co. 

■ ■■ ^ m , ^ m ■■■■■■■ ■ ^^—a ^— ^^^,^^^,^^^_^^^^^^j 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE tubacriber (not having snfBcient use for him.) oflers fat 
sale his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, ** Prince Ai» 
bert," 

He is five yean old — a roany of medium sire — quiet in temper, 
and CHsily managed. For a portrait and description of this bull, see 
the August numl>erof the Cultivator, and for his pedigree see the 
British HenI Book, vol. iv., page Utj?. Hit* sire was the celebrated 
bull. •• Sir Thomas Fairfajt.*' 

If not previously sold, he will be will be offered for sale al tht 
next show of th» New- York State Agricultural Society. 

Letienf on the subject may he addressed to the subscriber si 
Re<l Hook, Dutchess couiny, N. Y., where the bull can be seen 

Jan. 1, 1B46— tf ROBERT DONALDSON. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
By Ezra IVhUman, Jr., 55 lAght-ttrett, BoUimtn^. 

T^HE proprietor of this establishment is the sols agent in BaiA» 
more and vicinity, for llie sale of the foUovdng immt and valai^ 
ble improvemeiiis, viz : 

Whitman's improved Rail-\%'ay Horse-Power and Thresliing !!■» 
chine, which threshes and cleans the grain at one operation. 

Pr»Miiy and Mi*af«' (Centre Draft PWw. 

*• HovVy's Premium Straw Cutter. 

I. T Grant &. Co.'s Premium Fan-Mill. 

Dougiaiis' Premium Pumps, which are so constructed as tc pv^ 
vent freezing in the coldest of weather. 

Ri>gerrt' M ill, for ciitthig and grinding com stalks. 

To>;e'her with a general assuriment of the latest and most af»jwe» 
ed agricultural implemeuu, constantly on hand, aiMl manufactnrsi 
to order. EZRA WHITMAN. 

Baltimore, Nov. 14, 1845. 

FARM FOR SALE. 

riiHE subscriber oflers for sale the farm upon which be now re- 
i. sides, situate in the village of Aubium, in the county oTCay^ 
ga, and containing 100^ acres. 

This farm lies upon the south side of Gcnesee-st.. (AnbimiJ 
and is well known as having been the residence or Hon. Ntf- 
thaiiiel Garrow, deceased, for many j'cars. 

The buildings, fences, and other erections thereon, are amplt, 
and in goo<l repair. Tlie soil will vie with that of any other ta 
western New. York, for fertility, variety, and earliness of vegett- 
tion. Great attention has been paid to the selection and ciuUts- 
lion of choice fruits, and there is now upon the farm in fixXl 
ing, the choicest varieties of apples, pears, cherries, 
plums, jrrapes, &.C., in great abundance. 

The (arm is well watered bj durable springs. 

The location is a most desirable one, it being within a few 
minutes walk «>(*tlie business part of the village — ^tbe chwdMi 
p(Mt-rffice, and railroad depot. The Female Seminary is 
within a fuw r-Kls of the dwelling house. 

Acrc.lit wi.L be f:^'en, if desired, for a large portion of 
purcha^ m<>n.'.y lor a term of years, upon payment of udm 
annually. r>M>c>sion given in the spring if required. Ei* 

?uiries may be made of the subscriber npon the premiMi^ if 
iUTHn Tucxn, Esq., Editor Collivator, AlbanTi or of Dat^ 
Wbiomt, B«i..Aubum JOHN 
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LETTE3S F30M HR. HOSSTOBD— Vs. Z. 

VEIUCLGS OP GERMANY. 

Hb. TncKXK — I proceed to retieem my promlie cot 
cernin; Ihc vehicle* in this part or Germany. 

TheBllwAgoa, or Diligence, Ihg letter anil paper Poa 
(he Funiliea wagon, or omnibuH, the freight wagon 
Uis &rni wagoni and carta, the barroirs, anil the cai 
riagea, diOar aearcely more Tram each niher than froi 
eorreaponUing vehicles wilh ui — in nearly all of wtucl 
natiu^lly enough, it may be thought, tlin auperiorily 



Kvery morning at eight o'cloek, the walK of all thi 
•diUee* oa Hetlen-berg* arc made to echo the merr] 
note* or the tnunpet blown by the driver of a huge ob 
long, high Ivo roameil, oil-clolh covered etlablishmenl 
called the Eilwagon. The driver ii in a hind of uni 
form, ai indeed ia every maa holding any alation con 
nectad with the government. Hia hat haa a little 
cocliaile and a gay itriped ribtkOD around. The bnttoiu 
oTbla coat with the form of ■ trumpet, and fMm hii 
neck, under one arm, is Riapeuded the coiled inilru- 
Mcnl^ Trom which, with the aid of one or two valves, 
he luceeeda in playing a stirring air, much like that of 
a bugle. In an apartment immediately below him, ii 
MBleil the director and two panengera, who look out 
both forward and on either aide. Behind this apartment 
It another, containing lii aeatis rrom which only a win- 
dow in each door can be enjoyed. All the aeata are 
Bnmbered and taken in the order of payment, aa I thinic 
I previously meationed. The two middle one* are hir- 
nUbed with cuahions and nipporta Tor the head. Be- 
hind thaae ail seaXi la the room for baggage. It doea 
BO^ however, eonlain in many inataneet, the half, most 
of it being placed on top, and bound down under oil- 
cloth rovera. Children under a certain age are ex. 
olBlad from this conveyaace, a>d under no circunutaoces 
eaa a greater number than eight take places. Four 
hofMa, aecored by rope (uga, draw this ponderous 



or Asm or CeMthaOia aa, in la 



th Ik* LabonUKT, Libiwy. Boa- 
■■-'"■■gs aiB (reai«l. tioogfc 
la u ba loM sT ita aiiai- 



coach, at a rate, aa I have alreaily slated, I think, of 
about six miles per hour. 

The Rothchilda and Bethmana, of Frankfort, hare 
established a letter pott between Hamburg, of Northern 
Germany, anil Basle, in Switierland, that exceeds by 
much, in the rapidity otlls movementn, any Other COri' 
veyance here. The letter bag is carried in a apringlen, 
narrow, light, seatleis, two-wheeled cart. The driver 
aila upon the bag, and in Ihia comfortleaa way, drivea 
horae through his itage, at a rate, I Judge, fron 



; veh) 



eight a 



what 1 have 

or ail th< 

me at flrst 



think [ am safe in auppoaing it not l< 
daily. Dfoneof the largest, drawn \ 
"om what I could learn fror 
and freight, he had balwec 
ilh as well d 



nilet ai 



made upom 
I deep an impreiiion, aa the freight 

Gieiaen is aitaaled upon the main root* 
illey of the Rhine through Franh- 



'""g, a great 



irily p 
■a than 



inelini 



IS of th 



MeAi 



>ad, I 



e drive 



accompiniet them on foot — apprizing 
eaiilentt along the road, of hia presenoa 
by cracking hii great whip. To prevent too rapid iaO< 
ion down hill, a break, cooiialing of acantling, i« 
igacrawu! 



with the I 



>t lail 



Thia 






■. and worked 



mclle 1 



Ting, n 






'atfon or some si 



llofwl 



bes from the ground. This can be 
recollected that all the roada aro 
HcAilamiied. A safeguard againsl rata is provided tn 
the law taxing the freinht wagons. The tax is inverM< 
ly proportioned to the breadth o( the lire. Above, tbo 
wagon ia Ihalehed, and some of them are not lets than 

' middle. 

iget. remind me of that of 
Kapoleon, now exhibited at Madame Touisaud's, in Loiu 
" ■ een made for war — eapabl* 
of being shut entirely up — broad and strong. Tba 
modem carriage* are many of them nneapecimensoftlM 
art — and several, Ihe properly of Dukei, Priacet, and 
tome undefined dignitaries, would compare with tlw 
best 1 have seen either in England or America. 

Buggiet are not quite unknown, hut eompareil wllh 
other carriage* are scarcely one per cent. In Frank- 
fort there are more. 

The ordinary farm wagons are wretchedly conatraet- 
ed, having, with good length of ailetree, a narrow bot- 
tom, less in width by more than one half, than the 
length of Ihe ailetree. Some of theta, such aa areuacd 
for large loads, have a provision for supporting the rack, 
or tipper part of the vehiele, which accompHiiat all or 
Dearly all of the freight wagons. It is a vertical rod 
from the extremity of the axle upwards. 

There are many modiflcalions of those thus iai ena 
meraled, which 1 can teareely point out in snch ■ leltar 
a* this, and yet I have alluded to the moat prominent of 
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not 90 fleet, less commodioui, and much len expenslTe. 
It evades a government law given to protect the eil wagon 
establishment, by running separate horses and wagpons, 
from each succeeding station. The farm wi^ons are 
for one ox or two oxen — ^high or low, as the wants of 
the owner may be. When converted into travelling wa- 
gons, seats are suspended from the rack by cords, which 
contribute not inconsiderably to lessen the elrect of 
the irregularities of the way. 

Last of all, there are two classes of vehicles, yes, 
three, which if neglected, would give no faithful picture 
of Oiessen or Hesse Darmstadt — the wheelbarrows, the 
baskets and tubs, aud the panniers and bags. The latter j 
are the exclusive possession of the donkey-drivers. 
The baskets and the tubs are employed in the transport 
of almost everything — water, coal, wood, vegetables 
from the grarden, hay, &c., &c. They are carried on 
the head, and almost exclusively by females. 

Wheelbarrows are most of them upon one model. 
Exceptions are in the additions which sometimes are 
employed to bring dog -power into requisition; and this 
is by no means in a few instances. It is quite amusing 
to see the faithful litde animals leading the way and 
trailing the burthen, while the owners bearing up the 
handles and walking easily along, would look much 
better with the whole freight in charge. 

In looking at the whole system of transport here, 
nothing impresses me more forcibly than the extreme 
contrast. The gentleman and peasant, the young lady ' 
of the town and the peasant girl, in suits of apparel as 
different as those of the sexes, I had almost said, are 
yet not more contrasted than dogs, horses, cattle, wagons, 
and carriages. Here is the result of an effort to engraft 
the characteristics of mo<lem progress upon feudal re- 
pose — a tteld for study, to which I would gladly devote 
a measure of time. Yours truly, 

£. N. HoxsFoxD. 



MORGAN HORSES. 



Luther Tucker, Esq. — ^In my letter, published in 
your January number, I stated that there were but four 
of the old Justin Morgan horse*s colts which were 
kept as stallions. All of these I have often seen, and I 
now propose to give you my views of the principal 
points of difference between them, and of their relative 
qualities and merits as stock horses. 

The Morgan Revenge was foaled in Claremont, N. 
II. His dam, then owned by one of the Goss family, 
was a middle sized white mare of no particular blood 
His color was dark bay and his general form was simi- 
lar to the others. He had less action than the Wood- 
bury or Sherman, more nearly resembling in that re- 
spect the Bulrush, from whom he differed however, in 
having a shorter gait. He was about 14| hands high, 
and weighed about 1000. He stood nearly all his life 
in New HampRhire. His colts were generally dark bay 
or chestnut, and were less celebrated than those of either 
of the other horses. 

The Sherman Morgan was raised by James Sherman, 
of Lyndon, Vt. His dam was a chestnut colored mare, 
of rather light bone, said to be of English blood, and 
long owned by Nicholas Brown, of Providence, R. I. 
His color was a bright chestnut, with a very hollow 
back, heavier chested than the Revenge, with a straight 
lean head, and rather small eye, hairy legs, with good 
bone and muscle, and great courage and action. He 
was about 13| hands high, and weighed about 950 to 975. 
In his young days he was kept in the vicinity of Lyn- 
don and Dansville, Vt. After he was bought by Mr. 
Bellows, of Lancaster, N. H., he stood one season, 1831, 
«t Col. Jaques' Ten Hills Farm, and for the residue of 
ais lifiB was principally kept at Durham, Dover, and 
other placet in the eastern part of New Hampshire. 
Jiis stock was generally excellent, and their color was 
*nost nsoally bay, chestnut, or sorrel. I believe there 
■re now but three stallions in Vermont sired by him* 

The Morgan Bnlrush was raised by Mr. Giffbrd, of 
■'inbridge, V t., from a thick heavy dark bay aad rather 
may mara^ *"i4 wr" t*"^' ** «^J$ ^«^ p ei>«ml ■??•■* 



ance, shape, and form, corre^Kmd with thoM of Om 
Revenge, hut with a heavier chest, longer gml^ nd 
more hollow back; in this laat respect, mme bmiIj 
resembling the Sherman Horse. His legs quite taairyt 
height about 14 hands, and weight aboat 1000. ffis 
style of motion not so good as that of either of the 
others, but none of them excelled him in endnranea. 
His colts have been almost invariably dark bayi^ aad 
have generally inherited his peculiar qnalities. Many 
of them have proved very fast, and they have nsoany 
made very valuable road horses^ thoogh oo the avemga 
smaller than the stock of either of the others. There 
are at this time more stallions of his stock thn of 
all the others put together. 

The Woodbury or Burbank Morgan was foaled in 
Tunbridge Vt, also in 1816, from a bay mare ndd to 
weigh about 1000, a smart good driver, and then owned 
by a Mr. White. He was of a bright chestnnt eotor, 
about 14^ hands high, weighed fh>m 1000 to 1025, with 
a heavy and finely curled mane and tail, hairy leg% a 
large prominent eye, and very broad between the eyes; 
heavier quartered, and deeper flanked, with lesi of the 
sway back than either of the others. In other partien- 
lars very similar to them. He was full of nerve and 
action, and fine courage, was a favorite parade horse^ 
and constantly seen in the muster field, and his gait 4n 
harness was not surpassed by either of the others. The 
color of his stock was most usually bay and chestnut* 
With the exception of one season in New Hampshire^ 
and one or two of the last years of his life in KeesvUle, 
Alabama, where he died, he was kept nearly all Ihe 
rest of his life in Vermont, and I am of the opinion 
that it is his branch of the Morgan stock which has 
mainly contributed to establish the very extensive repu- 
tation and celebrity which the Vermont Morgan honet 
have so justly obtained. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that notwithstamUng 
the great diversity of mares through which they have 
been proi)agated, the Justin Morgan horse has been 
able so clearly to impress upon his descendants to the 
fourth and fifth generation, his own i>eculiar and valna^ 
ble characteristics, and it can hardly fliil to carry to the 
minds of those familiar with such sufatjects the s tr ongest 
conviction of his thorough bred origin. 

It can scarcely be necessary to add that many anlnads 
are offered for sale and palmed off upon the unsuspeetteg 
as Morgan horses, which have not a particle of genohifl 
Morgan blood flowing in their veins. 

Frederick A. Wizb.' 

Walpoh, N, /r., Feb. 20, 1846. 



DEVON CATTLE. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — A very erroneous idea ezflts 
among many as to the peculiar characteristics of ths 
Devon cattle, and my object in this communication i% 
if possible, to correct these errors. I believe it is gene* 
rally conceded that there is not their superior in any of 
the other improved breeds of cattle, for the road or 
field ; but the general complaint is that they are diminn- 
tive in size, and inferior in their milking qualifications^ 
these two, in particular, are the false notions which I wlih 
to eradicate. I do not wish however, to be understood 
that I consider them as large as some other breeds; but 
on the other hand do contend that they are sufilcienCly 
large for any puri>ose required by the farmer in this 
country—and in fact, we think that with a given amooDt 
of keeping, they will produce more value of meat than 
any other breed that we are conversant with. 

Perhaps it would not be improper here to state a 
circumstance that tends in some degree to subsUntfaA^ 
this assertion. 

On or about the 30th of March last, we had two 
Devon calves dropped, which we put with one ooWj 
and they ran with her until the first of November. 
They were then taken from her and put with a oonaidi 
rable number of cattle, and fed pumpkins moderfttriy 
twice a day until the middle of December, and me 
then fed a peck and a half of potatoes each« per dur* 
nntU the 21it of Janoary, when they wwo MH «4 M 
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weighed at foHowi : — One 460 Ibt^ the other, 509 Ibi. 
■ukinf the aggregate weight of the two ealvei, 969 
pounds, 

I wo-dd also state that the eow did not eat grain of 
any kind, nor any thing but hay and grass after the 
calves were put with her, with the exception of a few 
pumpkins a short time before the calves were taken 
from her. They are a kind of eattle that mature at an 
•arly age> are often ready for the shambles at two years 
old, and as heavy as our other breeds are at three, with 
the same keeping; a circumstance which we think of 
tio tmall consequence to the farmer ; for if he can pre- 
pare his eattle for market one year sooner by having a 
diArent breed, is it not certainly wise that such breed 
■hould be chosen? Another advantage to many farmers, 
in this breed of eattle, is, that they will subsist on coarse 
Ibdder, and look well, where, in fact, others would die. 

As to their milking qualities, we are aware that they 
do not produce so great a quantity as others, but are 
perfectly satisfied that it is more than made up by the 
■uperior quality, as tested by the lactometer, and other 
means. We have in our possession a full-blood North 
Devon cow, that is now 16 years old, a descendant of 
the highly esteemed herd of Mr. Patterson, of Balti- 
more, and which, when well fatted, would not weigh 
over 600 lbs., that we will venture any reasonable sum 
can be made to yield 250 lbs. of butter in one year, and 
liave a calf in the time. 

Our practice is to let our Devon heifers have calves 
•I two jrears old, believing that they are as suitable for 
breeding at this age as most other breeds are at three, 
but should be well kept. 

I do not eulogise this breed fbr the sake of personal 
gain, by disposing of stock at a high rate for breeding, 
as we have none, nor do we expect^o have any for this 
pnrpoM. We dispose of them to the drovers or butchers, 
at an early age. But our object is to see them widely 
disseminated through the country, and it is our candid 
opinion that there is no one breed which comprises so 
■sany valuable qualities. I would recommend to all 
those farmers who do not feel sufficiently able to pur- 
chase an entire stock for breeding, to select a few of 
their best cows, and cross with a Devon bull, and by 
thus continuing, in a few years will have a fine stock, 
with nearly all the beautiful characteristics of this pro- 
fitable breed of cattle. 

But how often is it the case that when some farmer 
has been to the expense of purchasing a superior bull, 
many of his neighbors will use an inferior animal, be- 
cause it comes a few cents cheaper. Such men seldom 
have good stock, and never have an agricultural paper, 
nnlees it is a borrowed one. To such I would say, 
aliandon this penurious principle, raise good stock, and 
take at least one agricultural paper. This is one part of 
the way to become « wealthy and wise.'* 

UnadUla, N. F., Jan, 27, 1846. S. O. Cone. 



KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. 






LUTRKK Tucker, Esq. — ^Your correspondent, £. Y. 
W. Dox, In the January number, p. 20, in giving << an 
outline of the way in which he keeps his farm accounUi,*' 
has adopted a very common, and I think, an erroneous 
practice. He makes no charge for team work, in draw- 
ing manure or plowing. I see no reason why each 
anmber or lot should not be charged every item, as par- 
ticularly as he would if he were plowing, drawing, or 
fmmuhing manure for his neighbor. I have noticed 
several reports of Farm Viewing Committees, and I see 
that they have pursued a similar coarse. They make 
the farm debtor to labor by man and team, seeds, &c., 
Isavlag out the manure. And credit it with all the pro- 
daeCf including work done off the fhrm, and then add 
inm one to five per cent, for improvements. If they 
fhre the fiv m credit for 200 bushels of com and im- 
ptovcBMnts, why not charge it with the manure, which 
is quite an Item in making the com and improvements. 

The course thai I have pursued is the same, in nam- 
saeh loty as £. V. W. Doz recommends. But I 
oiOMpagaofmjFumBookclitlM labor by 



man or team, all the manure, seeds, ashes, plaster, &c., to 
each number or lot, and on the opposite page give credit 
for all that it produces. The first of January I strike the 
balance. In this way I feel that I am doing no mors 
than justice to each lot to add the improvement. 
Berlin, CU, Feb. 21, 1846. F. EoTS. 

APROPOS OF FARMERS. 



I know a farmer who has but fifteen acres of land, 
off of which he supports his family — he continues to 
get 40 bushels wheat from an acre, and from 50 to 70 
bushels of Indian com, besides com-fodder in abun- 
dance; instead of impoverishing his land by these 
heavy crops, such is his economy in saving, making, 
and applying his manures, that his farm grows richer. 
This farmer applies his knowledge of figures to his 
own calling. He says he cannot afford to grow half a 
crop, as the deterioration in fences, and the interest of 
money on the land is the same, crop or a half-crop. It 
is needless to say that this man takes two agricultural 
papers. 

I know another Carmer who has 78 acres of land, a 
fine calcareous clay loam, ameliorated by quartz and 
limestone pebbles, with a sprinkling of small boulders. 
He barely subsists his fiunily, in a very primitive way* 
on the avails of his 78 acres. His cora-neld is plowed, 
or rather half plowed, late in the spring, the weeds ran 
a race with the late planted com, until late in June, 
when the hoe and the plow give the stunted plants the 
end of the racer Now comes a drouth, the already 
enfeebled plants have no organic powlFVo make the 
extra heat available; hence they are pinched by that 
very influence which gives fhiition to the well -tended 
and early -planted field. But the drouth has at least 
served this man with an excuse for his short crop of 
Indian com; thus saving his pride at the expense of 
his pocket. His wheat fallow is a little better ma- 
naged than his corn-field, but his crop is always foul, 
sometimes short, and the grains are generally shrunken. 
To bring the year about without running into debt, this 
man pinches his family in the ordinary comforts of 
civilization; go to his house in a winter's day, ten to 
one he is asleep on his bed, or sitting cosily by the fire. 
Ask him to subscribe for an agricultural paper, and he 
is no longer cosy; all the Goth and Vandsd in him is 
aroused. « I want no book to teach me how to farm. 
Look at my neighbor Progress, he is a book farmer. 
What use are his Durhams, and Berkshires, and all his big 
crops? He spends it all ; it only makes his family proud; 
how mad it makes me to see his children sent by hers 
every ilay to the village school." I do not retort upon 
this man the fact, that his district school cannot be re- 
spectably sustaineil, because the district contains too 
many such men as himself. I let him alone in his glo- 
ry. I assail no man, who, like the hedgehog, is armed 
at all points. 

I know another fiirmer, a mild, quiet German, who 
seems instinctively to have that German love of tha 
beautiful aud trae, which is only an acquired taste with 
us restless Americans. While we strain after the ulti- 
mate good, they quietly improve that which is within 
their reach. This man^s farm gives an earnest of the 
Industry and good sense of its proprietor. Not a thistle, 
not a brier, no alder bound fences ; all is neat, clean^ 
and arable. The house rather plain ; if it displays no 
taste, neither is it like too many of our fine farm houses, 
— a caricature on all orders, and good taste to boot. 
The bam is large, well ventilated, with painted blinds; 
the fences permanent and strong; what is lacking about 
these premises in ornament, is amply made up in neat- 
ness, and the appearance of positive comfort. This man 
modestly says, « /cA can nirht guth English lexen." 
Still he takes the papers, ana the well thumbed leaves 
of his last year's Cultivator, show that its contents have 
been understandingly read by him. 

I know another fiumer, a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a christian, so &r as the fludiionable modification of 
Christianity will admit. He complains that he cannot 
farm by lM>ok, becaasa his hired men olilect to the 
I drudgery of the praseribad prapsretkms. Ha 
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« to hii 

de.emcs.1 uf hii hone*, whilo h< comiilaj 
inCraclabitity of his meoll 

I knuw yet ano'.her farmer, ■ book ftrmer if you 
please, a neir beEinner, but to enlhDtiul in hi) cillingi 
He K>OQ round thai he coiilil do nolhinf by way of im- 
provement, without awakening in the mind of hii head 
man, or factotum, an enlhuaiaim aliin to hii own. Thia 
man U flnt demurred to haaling iwamp mucli into the 
bam yard, I est It ibould aiioil the manure. Mow he hai 
became an anient atuilent in ve^etablo economy, and in 
the philosophy of vcgelable growth and nnlrilion, u it 
ia taught ID the a^rlcaltnral papen of the day. Here ji 
■1 leaK one laboring man, exalted from the chataclerol 
■ mercenary dmdge, to bo a reipectable co-worker 
with (he oheniet In hi* laboratory, and on a giander 
Kale. 8. W. 

Wattrloo, Ftb. 7, 1846. 



REPORT ON riELD CROPS, 
Bl thM Commitlit of tkt JddUon Co. Ag. SoiUly, VI. 

LvrilEK TCCKEV, Esq. — Sir: I lend you a concise 
report of the Commillee on Crop" for this county, made 
at our annual meeting, Jan. 3% 1846. It is proper to 
remark that the drouth has been more levere in Ibii 
county than wa« ever known in any previous year. 
Crop! requiring a deep root have come in very light, at 
best, and many have entirely failei'.. It ia estimated 
that the yield of hay is about Iwo-Ihirda of an average 
crop. Com, not more than half. Potatoes, half, with 
the exception of some few instances where the toil was 
more bvorable in a dry year. Peaa and bockwheat, 
ODe third. All Ihe lumep crops have tiled entirely, or 
•O much so that no claims for preraiumi have been pre- 

Wheal, both winter and apring varieties, anil oals, 
have endured the drouth better than any other, espe- 
cially the Black Bea, which is a spring variety and very 
hardy. This wheat is a more ture crop with us than 
an; olher, and will do well on a great variety of differ- 
cut locations and aoils without rust. 

Claims presented fur Soeicly'a premium marked wilha 
•tar, were not receiveit in season lo entitle them to the 
same, according to the bye 'laws. 

Wialtr Wheal, ont acre. 

1. Rev. Dana h»mb, Bridport, QSj bushels, |t>. 

2. Jonas Hemingway, Uridiiuit, 3:^4 bushels— S3. 
*Alanson Pendleton, Whiting, bi bushels. 
Average product of three acres, -tril bushels. 

Spring W\eal, one acrt, 

1. Allen Smith, Addison, 51 j bushels— $8. 

2. Stephen Holland, Panton, 33 bn. 16 Ibi.— 45 

3. Jonas Hemingway, 33 hu.— $3. 
Dr. Wm. Baas, Middlebury, 31) bu. 
■A. Smith, Addison, Mj bu. 
Average of Ihe live acres, 40 bushel*. 

Jnifian Corn, ons acre. 

1. Jonas Hemingway, 9S bu — $S. 

2. John Grovner, Bridport, XT bu. — $fl. 

3. Geo. Spencer, Panton, ^i\ bu.— $4. 
■Solomon Allen, Panton, KT^ bu. 
Average of the four acres, Hi bu. 

Onti, ItPO acTtt. 
I. Reuben Sampson, Cornwall, V>2 bu.-'-S-l. 

t. Charles Howe, Bridport, 131 bu $i. 

Average of the four acref, 73 bu. 

1. John Grovner, 33^ bu. — $3. 

2. Harris Bingham, Cornwall, SGj bn.— $1. 
•Moses Hamilton, liridport, 36 bo. 
.average of the three acres, 32 bu. 

Beam — half an aeTt- 
1. George Spener, 18^ bu. $1, giUuily , 

Potatoft—ont acrt. 
I TnsM T. Lane, ftemwall, St"^ •hi-— «6. 



■Harris Bingham, 370 bn. 

• Oliver Russell, Shorchau. 

Average, 343 bushels per acre. 

Sugar Bait — gumritr aert. 

Rev. Dana Lamb, at the late of 25 J toa* pa Mtm— 
gratuity, (1. 

Carroll, gunrlir iff an am. 

1. Joh Lane, Cornwall, 41S bu.— $3. 

a. Q. C. Rich, fihorebam, 283 bu.— «2. 

Average per acre, 1396 bu. 

Mr. Lamb raises winter wheat after eoni lad pah> 
toes; sows In September three bushels of saad lo Um 
acre. Thinks thick aowing on good groond prevsats 
lateral shoots from springing up, which do aot often 
fill well, and prevent* the main slalk* from filling 
as well as they would if the whole ripened off al th* 
same lime. Lateral stalks are latar in their growth, 
and do not ripen as early as the main one*. Mr. 
L. thinks his crop here reporieil ha* exhibiteil nb^- 
dant proof of his views aa here exprewd; inaMmeb 
as a put of his field was so dry at Ihe time he sowed 
it that half the seed perished, and never came op. 
Here the lateral shoots sprung up, and ripened off 
several ilayi later than the main branches; whereapon 
it was found that the yield upon this part of the Said 
was much less than it was where all the heads grew On 
main stalks. 

Rtaiarki by the Commitltt.—Mr. Lamb has hrn 
thrown out some valuable hints, and the committee 
cheerfully recommends experiments diracled to this 
point. It is believed that lateral stalks in wheat Uo 
not usually fill with grain as well as the main stalk, oa 
account of the pollen being shed from the latter before 
the former are forward enough to receive Ihe beat in< 
Huenee from the farina or pollen which b seatteied 
upon the heails and lost npon the laterals of imma- 
ture growth by those of Ihe main stalk, so as to prodaca 
imperfect frrtiliiation in both. It is ptobably so witk 
all kind* (if grain whose bloaaomi do not yield a sull< 
cient quantity of honey lo attract Ihe notice Of the 
honey-bee, and other insects, lovers of honey, so as to 
transmit Ihe pollen on their legs from the male to the 
female blossoms, and thus produce pregnancy. II is s 
well known fact, thai wheat standing very thto ud 
scattered, though the heaits are large and long, never 
Slls u'cll. Lateral stalks in all kinds of grain where 
the wind is the only agent to tranamlt and mingle lb* 
I>ollen, are more liable to fail in perfecting secdi bat 
where honey is yielded in abundance, as in hnckwheal) 
Lateral branches yield well when the season is fa- 
vorable. So with fruit trees and shrubs. The honey- 
bee, wasp, and olher insects, (lovers of honey,) being 
attracted by the sweet neCtar, perhaps inadvertantly, 
though providentially, transmit Ihe pollen on their 1^ 
and biHlies from the male to the female blossoms, thus 
supplying a deficiency in nature's department, whenth* 
wind stands loo long in oue direction. It i« believed 
this doctrine is well established among the growers of 
vegetables and fruils in green houses, where Ihe wind 
and insects are excluded. It is found even, that there 
are some slirubs Ihat never can yield frail wilhoul the 
agency of insects, for instance the barberry. The 
blossom is so peculiarly eunstnieled Ihat the wind hs* 
no cOicienGy, hence the agency of insects as Ihe oely 
means by wiiich the necessary stimulous can be con- 
veyed lo the base of the filiament, so ee to proUnce 
fructification, and ensure ^uit. 

Allen Smith, Esq., raises spring wheat alter eon. 
potatoes, or oals; plows in the fall; sows one aod^ 
half bushels of iced lo the acre in the spring, wltheol 
manure, and harrows well. Soil, black muck, cl^ SOb- 

The committee regret that the Claimant* for pti 
miums on com are not more definite in their specifisa 
lions. Thick planting answen <mly on Strang land 
rows north and south, wide enough far hone and enlli. 
valor to iiass, and take in the snn. This appenn to fr" 
Ihe practice of Ueesn Hemingway, Allen, r* milieus. 
Dromer and Spencer. Dr. Bass, and otheri, at the is ma 
time, plant as ne«r the other way as the »li i snth id P-W 
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JllT.Bsrrii3inflM»ntMiii9tatnc«.^neri*l)Mti nw- 
mmm XigbUf irith voum unw diuK ,<riii)i tba btm- 
janl; plon ip the ipriDs, |iUbU Mrly, boM Iiricei 
vnaa eoaipoM BWla of equal puu of ptailw, lime, 
bOMa-a<li«t, Mil nlli >pplie* ■ Uble ipooaful of Ihe 
raOMMMl on eaah hill >t flrU hoeiag. Thii canpcMl, he 
flkp, iaTiKonOcs and nrenclheiu tbe lUilIc, aiJi it in 
•UbOTKliaK (lie up, which gnmUy fieiliUlei the eiha- 
btiaw of tbe udbooik cuUeil by renncntatioo in the 
kill, and pnv.«DU rat. 

Bf C^mmilttt- It ii baliaTeU thai (hb ii a valuable 
•iperinent. We have Irieil Ibe aame tbe paal leaioii 
with pcriMi nccoB, with the aiiJitioa of towing one 
•nlahalf baahelt ofttlt to the acre, btoaJcaat over the 
laid iTban tba weather eune in hot about th* SOU) ft 
4«lr. Salt h cooling to the toil, anil (limulating to the 
plaal% aad Ihi* sivei health and auundoesa lo the tuber. 
Horamer, it i* believetl, lo br u thia caune ha been 
practiead, the potatoei keep better in the cellar. 

llr. Laisb reeonmaul* cultivating m^ar beeti for 
alock. Cattle anJ iheep arc exceedingly fond of Ihim, 
aad the ■aecharine matter thef contain i* proof of their 
rich new. They are taiaed •inilarl)' to earroti, but 
More eaailf and pralllably. 

Mr. Q. C. Rich reeommendi aubeoil plowing Ibr car- 
rola. Ha ua« the common plow in the Mme furmir 
after the curbce Turrow ia Bade. The commil(e« are of 
tbe opiaioB that the lubtoil plow ii by far a better im- 
pleaienlta dolhia wfviee. fhe common plaw brings 
too Hiwh of the aubioil on the aur&ce. Notao with the 
anbaoil plow. II only lonaen* tbe lubaQil u a* to let 
4a WB the roota where the land iimoiit. We have one of 
tbeae plow*, manufactured by D- Prouty & Co., Boalon, 
MaMt, which worlm admirably. 

John H. Weeiu, fbr Contaittee. 



cut-TUKE OF rutx. 



Ma. TcCMK — In a crop of flax every ]Mrt i* Taioa- 
bte, and well directed labor will reap iti reward. On 
the Z3tb of May, 1S45, 1 towed three peclu of seed upon 
am ten of land, which, the year previoua waa green- 
■wanl, and produced oala, wheat, and potaloe*. The 
■oil wsi gravelly loam. It wat plowed io the (all, and 
dragged aeveral timet in the apring previoua to lowing, 
U deatroy the wcedi. No manure wa* applied to it. 

Froia Ibe above ground I obtained flfteen buabela of 
eleaa aeed, which lold for eight ahiltingi per buahel, 
and QMi Ibe. droaed lai, told fortT^ per hundred Iba. 
Foaled up it will read aa Ibllowc — 

15 bothelt teed, $15.00 

250 Ibt. dreaaed Oax 18.75 

$33.75 

Paid Ibr drening %6.S5 

Do. for eitra labor, 2.00 

S8.25 
Then [ have left for my own labor and (be uia of my 
ItMd, (29.50. Upon ordinary land, without manure or 
extra tillage, what grain crop would have yietiled me 
Diore oett profit, with lem expenditure of capital. 
Some gel more buaheli of teed, and many lew. Tbe 
greater the quantity of seed, tt a general rule, (he lesi 
will be that of flax. 

The faciilliei Ibr harvciling and drening flax are 
much greater than in former times. II waa once 
thought to require too much labor to make it proSlable^ 
bat Ibe exisienee of labor -Mving machinery hat in- 
duceii many to go into it, beeauae it ii profttable, and 
the dreari of work it counlerbalaocnd by the large pro- 
Btt it yields. 

Will flax grow and teed well year after year on the 
•ame landl Doet it exhaust the toil more than other 
erapsf What manare it bei« calculated to Imiwrt to 
the toil that prineiple which the flax hat axtractedl 
If aomeofyour corretpondenli will anawcr the above 
i)ueMiont, they will do the pnblie a (kror, and greatly 
«U)ge a farmer. B. 

" £ry<n, H. ¥., Ftb. UU, MM. 




SCRIPTUAE'S CARRIAQE WHEEL— (Pig. K) 



DKiCRiFnoM or the Dhawiko. — A it a pertpeo- 
live elevation ot the wheel entire — B, it a detachad, or 
one-half part of the nave or hub, in which reiU the 
endi of one-half of the tpoket — C, it a eroia lection of 
the entire wheel, thowing the poailion ot the tpokaa 
and the teparata parliof the hub-— a, a, a, repreient tba 
pipe-box, paising through the two navea, or chaak 
piecet — t, c, havirig on (be intide a connected Aange of 
the tame diameter aa the navei, and covering the opea 
end of the one next the vehicle, while at the other and 
a acrew thread it cut to receive the acrew flange, or 
front of the bub, repreaented by b, which, by meant al 
a wrench, it tcrewcd firmly upon the pipe box; bf 
which meant, the two nsvei being accurately fitted to 
(he pipe, are made to approach each other, thcrriiy 
cauaing the ipokei to act ai powerful levera, and pro- 
ducing the tane eSecl that it tough! to be obtained hf 
reletting (ho lire of (he ordinary wheel, but with. tba 
very important diaerence, thai while the one it cffisctad 
by a coniiderable expenae of time and money, and wjtit 
a positive injur}' to the wheel, (he tame result ii brtngbt 
about in the other by a few minutei application, and 
without incurring any expense or injuring the wheal. 

The advanlagei claimed for thia wheel, are, gnat 
economy, consisting in tbe durability of the hub, wfatab, 

with which i( may be kept in order. Ordinary whaal* 
become rim-bound in consequence of inadequate aq>- 
port in (he hub; while by Ihii method of contlrueting 
wheela, this diSIcully itobviated at once, by applying 
the wrench to the bub and turning it up, mori or leti, 
as tbe case requiiei. 



BURNINQ STRaW FOR MANURE- 

Ha. EoiToa — I have taken your paper some eight Ot 
ine years, but I do not recollect having teen anything 
bout burning itraw at manure for a nun mer- fallow. 1 
ave tried the experiment two or three timet. Tb« 
courae I have pursued is as foUows. 1 plow my ground 
tbe fore pan of the season, harrow it dawn well, and 
then draw oat the old straw that was stacked the year 
bclbre, and which is quite dry. I spread it six oc 
eight inches thick, as it lies loose an the ground, sod 
it lays a montli or lix weeki. Wben I get ready to aO» 
my wheat, I set Are so the ttraw. The effect prodacad 
ii equal (0 a good coat of well-fermented manure. Bty 
wheat often turns nut at the rate of 35 or 40 buihett per 
acre, t have tried burning the straw on landyigravellf, 
and clayey loili with good effect. 

Now, 1 aak, what produces the cITeet detcribedl ^ 
it the aahet, and bow do (bey operate I 

E. H. Pahshall. 
J'anMTi MU, SIMM Co- N. T; Xti., 1846- 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
BEAT. — "A r«riner," (Stocli 
B Btuk-Sea woal<l suit 



Wn ihould (hial 
fou msnlion beit. 

PoLAKD Fowls.— W. R, W., (Clwlt co., O.) Mr. 
Batehjln, of the Ohio Cullvalor, Columbim, can lell 
joa whether theie fowlB on be hait near thai cilj'. 

Poland and Dohkino Fowu.— A. H. M., (S«n- 
dotlty, O.) We shoulil prefer the DorkinB lo the PolanJ, 
if we wiihetl to keep one hind of fowl*, "limply Ibr 
(urniihiag eg^ uid chickens for the table." 

DOBKINCS AND MAtATB.— J. A., {Le Roy, M. Y.)\ 
Tbete Tarietiei are rather acarce in thia neig-hborhood ' 
juat now, but we prenime can be had in the eoune of 
the leMon at about I2..50 per pair. 

OATa.~-A. H. D., (Greene co., Tenn.) "If oaO be 
■own for Tear* in Baccrnion, on the same gtound, anil 
putured after heading, bjr hoga, will the crop and the 
ground improve?" We cannot lell— if the land wa> 
qaile natural to oatB, and no part of Ihecrop wa* taken 00" 
except what '.he hofS would piek, it might improvp, at 
there would be a good ileal oi itraw left, anil the hoga, 
while feeding, would leave conaiderable manure. 

Soils that "au.-j" ASn "baks." — A, M, D. "If 
fOa bad toil thai would run, like melted lead in ■ wel 
lime, and bake ■■ faani aa a brick when dry, what would 
yoQ do with itP' We confeaB (his queation is "too 
hard" for it, and must refer it (o some one who can 
■tieak from experience with auch a soil. 

OallowaT Cattlk.— G. W. J., (Millon, N. C.) We 
know of none of thia breed of cattle in the country, 
lliera are pollrti or homleaa cattle, derived, probably, 
from different ilocka, but Ibey do not show the marks 
or poinlB of the Galloway. Many oF them appear to be 
adeg«nerate otT-apring- of the guOblks — are sometimes 
good milkers, hut of ugly ahape, and are great eoniu- 
ner*. The Gallowaya, are a hanly race, thrifly- and 
good for fattening, but have not latterly been bred for 
milk. 
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ble for you. The work may be hail of Wiley h Putnam, , 

New- York, in one volume, for S! , 25, or in two volumes 

rorSi.ao. I 

Rings roa Hoca. — Common wire is the material 
generally used. It may be a sixlemlh o( an inch in 
diameter, or somewhat larger. The operation of pulling 
it in the hog's anout ia simple eniugh to those who have ■ 
seen it, but is not ao easily deacribed in a small apace, i 
The cloaer the ring ia to the anoul, after it is dune, (he 
Itm likely it ia to be torn out. A hole is made through 
the rim of (he inoul a( the moat central or pointed part, | 

the endi ao aa to form (he ring. We have seen a ring 
made of iron, flattened, something like a borse-shoe ' 
nail, wi(h an eye in the heail, through which the point 
was ran and clinched. This anawcrs well, and ia not 
likely to (ear oat. { 

witnessed no experiments where a dressing of lime on | 
the soil had resulled in the destruction of these inaecla. 
We ahould like to hear from any one who haa proved , 
■he elBeiency of lime for deatroying worms of any hind, 
7HABCOAL.— W. H. T. (Pitlafield, Maaa,) No doubt 
ha "fine charcoal made by the enginea on our rail- 
■oaJa," wonld be valuable for agricultural purposea; 
larticularly aa an nbaorbeni of urine and (he liquida of 
'^'^bles and bazn-yards. 

Tobacco.— T. A. (Walpole, N. B.) The information 
'Ou ask tor may be found on page S9 of (he Cultivator 
or 1844. 

■'HEEBE.— D. R. (Ellisburgh, N. Y.) In the Cultiva- 
Or for Iftii, pages 165, 166, you will And an excellenn 
•ilele in reference to (he manufacture of the celebrated 
unglish Oloueesterahire cheese. In (he CultiTa(or for 
"'"% pagea 114, 129, 117, you will And (he details of 
... Bianagement of Mr. Fiah, of Herkimer county, N. 
The queriea propounded to dairTB>'i> by ■ com- 
"-* of the H. Y. State Ag. B«-'Bty - "" wi"»«t-llT 



' Hat Paias.— O. G. W.— Dedriok^ pra^ dewribed 
in the Cultivator for 1B43, page ITS, ia wdl ntom- 
mended. Price SIDO to «120. Van Hosni*!, dMSribad 
in CuKivator for 1B42, page 66, appears to be • 10114 
article. The former ia, or was made by L. DwM^ 
Kinderhook, and (he latter by by W. S. Jacks, fMaktU. 

Plabteh- Lime.— W. H. C. L. (PrinoMi Abm C. 
d., Va.) Plaster is usoally spplied (o corn hy acaltariig 
it around the stalks when they are fhim four to six 
Inches high. The beat mode of niing time !■ thought 
lo be, to spreail it on the aurbee and barrow it !■ bcTon 
•owing the seed. 

CAHiors. — J. L. K, (Sing Sing.) We caimot aecoimt 
for the isani q^ '<■((< in yonrhorses that they shonlilrelhse 
carrots. We have often fed earrols to horaei, and never 
found any difflcnlty in inducing them (o eat (hem. Wa 
suggest that (he carrots be cat in piecea an inch aqnara 
.md mixed wi(h oats, and fed to (he hone at lirst whea 
he is quite hungry. It i> only necessary for the bona 
lo'fairly taste (he carrots, to like then. 

MaCIIINB roK DKESSIHO AND BKCAKIlia FlAZ.— 

Information ia wanted in regani (o a macbioe for dreas- 
ing flax and hemp, said to have been preamted at the 
exhibition of (he American InitKuta last tall by Mr. 
Billings, of New Hampshire. 

Peat and Mabl.— W. A. (Yalea county, H. Y.) 
The qualitiea of peal and marl vary so much, and ope- 
rate ao differently on various soils, thai it is impossibU 
(oanaweryourqueBlion with out knowing mors of the eir- 
cumalancea. Your best course is lo make trial of a small 
quantity of it at first in auch a way aa to demoDstrala iM 

Wood Ashes.- B. C. B. (New Liabon, H. Y.) Aifc« 
generally do best on talher lighl aoilB, and are partien- 
larly beneficial (o grass, clover and grain crops. Tha 
difference in Ihe value of leached and ualeached ashes il 
not easily told. The statement of Mr. Criapell, pub- 
lished in our laat volume, page 87, indicates that in 
■ome cases there is little or no dilTereiice. We bava 
often been told that the Long Island farmers consider 
Ihe leached aa good as (he unleacheil, provided they wa 
not used for some time after being leached. Some suppoae 
they attract valuable properties from the a(mospbera 

I after coming fh>m the leach-tub. Is it sol and if any, 

what are (he properties acquired! Will chemiata (cllt 

Bones roa Mancbe.— J. L. C. (Zanesville, O.) 

I Bones are used lai^ely in England and Scollaod by be. 

I ing dissolved in sulphuric acid. Our correaposdent, 

! Mr. Morion, (See last vol., page 266,) atates (ha( (fala 
mode ia by some preferred. Twelve pouni>s o( acid, 



Maddeb Seed.— Wei 
be procoied- 

GamE Fowls.— B. M. (Genera.) We must refer yoi 
lo the various English (rea(iBes on poultry forthe infor- 
mation you want — particularly Boawell, Dickson, ami 
Main. These works could probably be had of Wiley h 
Putnam, N. Y. 



MATERIALS FOR MANURE, 
Wm. Todd, of Utica, Md., writes — " I have loof 
been of the opinion that every man who is the ownai 
of an hundred acres of land, (eqiecially if it reqniie* 
improvement,) ought to keep a man with a yoke o( 
oien, collecting matlen lor manure into the barn-yuil, 
for ail months in Ihe year. These matters shonld he 
leaves, soda (particularly when tha grass is long,) btUB 
the fence rows, scrapings from the streets or road^ 
collections &om ditches and ponds. He should W* 
■and where the land 10 be iinprovsd la heavy elaf. 
and clay where Ihe lud ia sandy. No money expendW 
on a hrm will pay ao well aa that laid out in mtklag 
compost in the bam-yanl, wbera the eoBtaU of d» 
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:>■ li mreclv ■ mor« inefal impleneirt of i^i- 
s Ihin the roller. Th« purrxwei cfTretnl by il are, 
Ihe bnakiiie- ofeloili tail Itiinfii oa grountk, |>rc- 
rf to •owing or ftlanlios; 2U, prcning Uie eurih, 
e ea»e* troand Ibe newly aown seeLli, uiJ at Ilia 

lOOlhing lh« lurTice of goat (-rounda,— by which 



I tuppoaed to have been cuued by the lurneM whila 
I worliinjt on ■ lon^ (weep bone-power. He had It 
' opened anil ttied «ever*l remedie* without neceM. H* 
tried the above, and in three day* the whole matter 
sloughed out, and it healed in a ihort time. 

I have heard of a new cauie of heavei In honee. 
One lubject thai died wai opened, and on each aide of 
I the wind-pipe, where it Joins the head, were tbrmed 
two bags ai larj;e ai walnuta, filled with piu. Wfaer* 
these lay near the throttle valve, the pipe appear- 
ed of an unnatural color. Every Other part >4>p«ar«d 
healthy and sound. Aftetwardi another hon^ which ' 
had become worthleu on account of the heaves, wM 
liilled and opened, and found to be affected in the aama 
way. Afterward! an experiment wai tried on another 
horse, in which the bunches were found. Taking hold 
of ihe bunch with a pair of blacksmith's tongs, an iron 
was heldal the under aide, and a blow {Iven with a 
hammer on the upper side. Since that Uie horwi ap- 
pean Id be doing well. But I sbooldthiak itwDutilba 
better lo open the skin and take out this bag. F^rrleri 
may know this disease by another name. B, W. K. 
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jid the prcBaiire 
n a more perpvadlcular direclion. It has been 
ad, however, that less pressure is given lo the 
' a roller of large diameter, than one of the same 
t of smaller size, becauie the large one bears on 
lcrsur£ice. This objection may be easily ovei- 
by having a box attached to the frame, into which 
e placed any aildilional weight required to make 
llcr eSeclive. Another essential advantage of Ihe 
-nller, is, that in turning, it does not move the 
> of soil so much as a small one — thui avoiding 
jury of leafing up the gward on grass-lands, or of 
Dg Ihe seed into bunches and leaving bare s;iota, 
d Ireahly laid down. 
roller is best made in two parts, or with a di- ] 
in the miildle, as shown in the cut, so that each 
■ay revolve by itself. This much faclHlatet their | 
g, and obvjatet Ihe liability of disturbing the sur- 
r tbe ground. The length recommended for the | 
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I ''"^ ' OAV WB TAME MOSS OF THBM ! 

been : Ma. Editok: — There is no doubt, I suppose, that all 
awlh the water fowl that we now have In a domestic state, 
i for were obtained from Ibe wild varieties of this or tha 
other continent. They are valuable to as, and the quea- 
tion has oflsn arisen in my mind, cannot more of Iheas 
be domesticatedl There are many apecies yet to b« 
found in our waters, interesting not only for their valua- 
ble qualities for the table, but also on account of Ihs 
beauty of their plumage, which can probably be do- 
mesticated if suitable pains were taken. Mr. Bement, . 
in hii work oa Poultry, says, experiments are bains 
made with the celebrated canvass back duck, and Dr. 
Delcay, In his report on tbe Ornithology of New-York, 
(a work which does honor both to the Dr. and to tbe 
state that employeil him,) says that the beauliflil wood- 
duch has been domeilicated successfully. 

Has the American Swan, (Cygnui JtturicanuM,y been 
domesticated by any one in your stateT 

Dr. Dckay, in his report, p. 353, saya— "In th« 
uninhabitable regions of Hamilton and Herkimer conn- 
lies in this state, this species, as 1 was informed bf 
trustworthy huaiert, remains during the whole year, 
where it must necessarily breed. The outlets of Pas- 
kunganeh, or Tupper's lake, was specified at a spot to 

hich they were particularly attached." If this be tm^ 

would seem that these birds are not so migratory in 
their habits as most of the aquatic fowls, and this trait 
would ba bvorable to domesticating them. Perhaps 
if the people of these counties have already tried 
periment. If so, it woidd give your reader* 
great pleasure to leam the fact. I think it would be a 
noble addition to the poultry-yard, as it is a large and 
showy bird. 1 may write to you on this sul^ject again, 
and In the meantime would solicit information through 
your columns in regard to il. B. HouiiEa. 

Wialhrap, (Mi.,) Feb- 9, 1846. 

Note. — We have noticed at the Bowling Green, la 
New-York, several kinds of our wild water-fowl, 
among which are the Wood Duck, (.inat iponia,) spo- 
ken of by Dr. Holmes, the large Dusky, or Black Duck, 
(Jnas obicura,) and the Brant Goose, (^tiitr iirniela.) 
They all appear to be well domesticated, but whether 
they breed or not, we do not know. We have been 
tolil that they and other kinds are domesticated, and 
on I.ong Island. The residence ol Dr. Dekaf 
ler Bay, L. I., and we presume he could fuml^ 
information a< to the breeders of these birds. Hespect- 
ing Ihe American Swan, we have heard of its being do- 
-----.j in several instances. A man in Delawaro 
county, Ohio, succeeded, as we were told, in breeding 
them for several years. T. H. Htutt, Esq., of Rochea- 
-m9 us that a man in Niagara county, in this 
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which the canvass-back duck has been tamed, though 
we heard that a man in the vicinity of New-Orleans had 
them several years ago. The wood-duck is certainly 
a most beautiful bird, and we presume is not difficult to 
domesticate, as we have frequently beard of its being 
made an inmate of the poultry -yanl. The brant goose 
la also one of the most elegant of all water fowls. In 
itii color, it is somewhat similar to the wild goose, 
(jinds canadeniU,) but is more handsome in its shape 
aad general appearance. It is, probably, the least in 
■ike of any of the goose fkmily. 



FACTS AND OPINIONS, 
Conden$ed from variout Exchange Papen* 



Forcing Vegetables bt Galvanism.— The Prai- 
ile Farmer, (Chicago,) gives the result of his experi- 
uente, made by burying a copper plate of about five 
aqnare feet at one end of his garden, and a zinc one of 
equal size at the other, connected by copper wires on 
stakes above ground. Peas, cabbages, beets, carrots, 
pinks, tomatoes, potatoes, and parsneps, grew between. 
" Thrice a day they were visited, and various were the 
squintings, measuring?, and comparisons, to make it 
a|»pear that the galvanized vegetables were outstripping 
their fellows" — but they showed a most provoking in- 
difference to the experimenter*s wishes. The only ex- 
ception was a row of beets, far larger than the rest — 
bnt they happened to be of a different and larger sort, 
in a thin outside row. The statement winds up with 
the opinion that a row of toads, at each end of the gar- 
den, winking at each other, would be as effectual. 

Indian Corn in Southern Europe. — Henry Col- 
man thinks, that should Indian com be admitted into 
British ports free of duty, the supplies of the article 
firom the shores of the Meditterranean, would nearly 
preclude the competition of the United States. 

Soiling Cattle in Summer. — ^Edwin M. Stone, in 
his Essex Address, says, that an Essex county farmer, 
by giving his cows freshly cut feed, during a severe 
drouth and hot weather the past summer, kept the milk 
of his cows undiminished, and found ample remunera- 
tion for the trouble in the extra receipts of his dairy. 

Carrots tor Hogs. — The great value of carrots 
for horses and cows, and their superiority for animals 
to any other root with which we are acquainted, we 
have sufficiently proved by exprience. A correspon- 
dent of the New.England Farmer, however, gives the 
following statement of their slight value for pigs. <* I 
have no fiiith in carrots as fatteners of hogs. I have 
steamed up cartloads upon cartloads, this &11, and fed 
them to a dozen and a half of hogs and shoats, and it's 
a man's work to keep them from squecling." 

Pies of Sugar Beets, may be made by grating the 
beets, and then using them as pumpkins, adding rather 
more salt and spice. We have eaten pies, which we 
oould not have distinguished from good squash pies, 
made in this way from carrots. Pumpkin pies made by 
grating iusteail of stewing, are quickly made, baking 
them a little longer, and have more flavor than usual. 

Subsoil Plowing. — ^J. M. Weeks, in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, says that in plowing loam, about seven inches 
ieep for the surface soil, and and eight inches deeper 
tor subsoil, the latter was nearly one-fourth easier for 
the team than the surface plowing. But in clay, where 
he surface was loosened six inches, and the subsoil 
/ight inches, the latter required nearly one-fourth more 
itreugth of team. 

LiEBiG ON Potato Rot. — This distinguished che- 
oiist states that he has found this year a considerable 
luantity of vegetable casein (cheese) precipitable by 
icids, not observed in his previous researches. He 
hinks, from the influence of the weather, or from at- 
flospheric causes, a part of the vegetable albumen, which 
)revails in the potato, has become converted into vege- 
table casein ; and from the great insUbility of the lat- 
er substance, results the facility with which potatoes 
M>r»w*-»»n^ it undergo -*utr*<'«»*ti^" w-*hiji fi^^cf^'erno 



iolanin in the diseased tubers, and states that an ij^jary 
to health from a use of them is out of the qaestiouy and 
that no where in Germany has such an effect been ob- 
served. 

Cutting Wheat Early. — ^A correspondent of the 
London Agricultural Gazette states, that wheat which 
he cut fully ten days before the usual time, and was 
laughed at by his neighbors for it at the time, was de- 
cidedly superior in quality to that whieh had been 
reaped five or six days later. His whole crop was M- 
perior, and much prized by bakers and com dealers. 

Depth or Turnep Roots. — Another correspondent 
of the same paper, says that he has found the fine Abrtrat 
roots of the Swedish Turnep (Rota-baga) five feet be- 
low the surface on which the plant was growing, and 
all around it, a less depth, to a distance of three or four 
feet. The experiments of TuU, in which he showed 
the length of turnep roots to be several feet, by the in- 
fluence of looseneil soil upon their gi'owth and size, are 
£imiliar to many readers of the Cultivator. 

Gigantic Tree. — A correspondent of the London 
Gardener's Chronicle, states that there was a tree 
growing in Penang, Straits of Malacca, much visited by 
strangers, which mrasureil 33 feet round, (about 11 feet 
in diameter,) six feet above the ground; and at the 
height of 110 feet, where it threw out its first branches^ 
it measured twenty-seven feet round, (or about 9 feet 
in diameter.) The surrounding forests were cleared, 
and the wind prostrated it. It was then measured, and 
estimated to contain 155 loads of timber. From some 
of the properties described, it appears to be some q>e- 
cies of fig, probably allied to the India rubber. 

Potatoes for the Irish. — Professor Lindley esti- 
mates that the people of Ireland consume 12,607,500,000 
pounds of potatoes per annum, for producing which 
804,000 English acres must be under potato enltivation. 
And that to plant next spring as much land as seems 
necessary to feed the Irish population, (withoat ex- 
porting as usual,) would consume for seed above 800y- 
000 tons. 

Cranberries. — Gen. Chandler stated at a late meet- 
ing of the New- York Farmer's Club, that Sullivai 
Bates, of Bellingham, Mass., raises cranberries in 
great abimdance, by transplanting them from low 
grounds to high. He plants them in drills, twenty 
inches apart, and seven inches in the drill. His success 
was complete. He gathered from one acre about four 
hundred bvsheh of cranberries in one season. The soil 
j must be such as will not bake. Other gentlemen present 
corroborated the superiority of upland planting. 

Soiling. — T. E. Wallace, in the London Ag. Gazette, 
says that his cows diminished in milk nearly one- half, 
by being stabled in midsummer, and fed entirely on cut 
grass. He concludes that however excellent soiling 
may be, close stabling is highly improper in warm 
weather. On turning his cows out, they regained their 
milk. 

Rata Tree in New Zealand. — This is at flnt a 
parasite, which winds round and encircles large trees, 
and destroys them; its numerous coils joining awl 
forming a hollow trunk, leaving the victim to rot 
inside. AVhen full grown it is the monarch of the New 
Zealand forest, Its form is gnarled and contorted. It is 
of the myrtle tribe, and bears bright crimson blossoms 
in such abundance that the whole tree is in a glow; and 
being abundantly intermingled through the forest, pre- 
sents a magnificently variegated appearance. 

Improper use or Guano. — Another correspondent 
in the same paper, states that the use of guano has been 
known to the Jesuits of Upper California, ever since the 
middle of the last century; and flirther relates, that after 
the use of it for several years, the soil becomes rapidly ex- 
hausted; so that while under the influence of guano, the 
crop was in some cases no less than 120 bushels per 
acre, it afterwards became literally barren. The for- 
tuity is partially restored by irrigation, which coBT^fl 
a deposit to the soil. 

Alex. Leeds, St. Joseph's, Mich., say»— <« The Mat 
quantity suleratus, in place of talt-petrt, is Ux pnAn* 
ble in curing meats^ especially bee£ 
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CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN- 

molt f&vorable to Indiaii com, 

1, tad ligbl soil, with ■ bol and mailc- 



nlsly moiit almoipli< 

Keeping in vipw (he principle! moU conjceiiiii] lu the 
babil* of (lie plani, wc ahoulil prefer commencing the 
CUltiratioD wi[h (he wiJ in a grou or clover wirj. The 
di»po«ilion of the manure, if any ii use.l, win neit de- 
mand adeniion. The quanliiy proper to be applied de- 
pondiOD many oircumilancei— »uch ai ihe condiliun ol 
tba loil, Ihe whole quantity al the dtipoul of (he far- 
Bci, anil the requirement) of his other erD|i>. The 
plant will bear a large quantity, if il i> intimately mixcrl 
wilh the uilli though Ihe yield is no doubt lonietinies 
leHcnsd in & dry teasuD from too much unfcrmenled 
manure being lucd. While the weather ii favorahh', it 
iwlucea a Urge growth of ilalk, by which a projiorlion. 
ate ilegree of mniBture i* requireil; but (be encourapritig 
uimului may be counleracteil at another part of ihe 

u a geneni rule, it would not be idviiablc to aiipty 
orer 30 two-huiae Joadi of long bara-yaril manure in 



(hem in(o narrow ridg«* iti weh ■ manner that the •«• 
ICT will be quielily thrown off; lor it i> (miy bjr tlia 
grounii being froicn and thawed while companUivelj 
dry and eipoied to the air, that (he pulvenilen( acllan 
of the frost take* plaee. If the 9ur£ice is left level, Iha 
particles of Ihe soil are loan run together by raina; aod 
tbui, in award ground, the subversion of the soil by 
fall plnwinK, only produces a greater degree of adhe- 
sii-eneta — increasing (he very delect it was designed la 
remeily. Thus it appears that it is only loa heaty soil% 
Ihat can, imder any management, be benefitted by lall 
plowing. 

Mode of plotting. — For very light aod loose soil^ 
almost any sort of plow or any mode of plowing may 
answer Ihe purpose; but for compact and tenaciout 
lanil, much depends on the implement anil (he manner 
in which this <iiieraIion is performed. Several practi- 
ces prevail in iliUcrent i>art< of the country, which seem 
liable to olijections. Jor Instance, lielila are often 
plowed by beginning on the outside and continuing to 
go round ilie lot (ill it is flniiihed. The objections to 
this mode arc scivcral. I( occasions inequalities in (be 
surfupe of the ground, by the manner in which Ihat por- 
t'on moved liy the plow is disposed of — galhering (ha 
richer portiona into particular placei, and ntalcing- the 
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I of the 
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should be pretty well rolled, and Ihat the other portion 
should be In a fresher sLate. The latter we should 
qiread on Ihe award before plan ing, and luro it in with 
nther a shallow furrow— not exceeding the deplb of 
tbor inchea. The object being to keep the manure near 
the Birface, that it may be the more readily acted on 
and rendered soluble by air and heal, we should merely 
cover it sufficiently to prevent loss by eihalalioo. If 
the soil should be so compact as to render expedient a 
deeper loosening than would be made by the common 
plow, we should use the subioiUplow, running it in the 
farrow directly after (he other. By using two teams, 
one following (be oOier, the whole work may be car- 
ried along togelber without any inlerrupli'Jo, and in 
many cases with not more than double the expense of 
plowing, in (bo usual mode. The particular advanta- 
ges of subsoil plowing, it ia not intended to discuss 
here, (hough il may be remarked that no doubt is en- 
tetttined of iu general utility. 

'T\iB tiai of plotting must of conrae depend on (he 
eonvenience ol the (arraer. if he has much to do, it is 



ig plowed in thia way (hsit 
ine grouno near ine lence or on the margin of the 
field, was raiseil several feel higher than the general 
level. In this mode of plowing also, the (eami ar* 
obliged, in turning at (he end of the furrows, (o tread 
more or less on the plowed ground, so that there if 
a hard beaten strip of eight or ten feel in width on 
those portions of the lot where the iiirrows made in one 
direction end, and others commence. The soil aJsobe- 
comes thin at these places — the action of a plow at (he 
beginning of a furrow, always throwing the earth 9 
little forward ; so that by the Iread of the team and the 
gradual removal of the soil, these Spots become at 
lenglh comparatively barren. 

A belter mode otplowin, ' !•-■-- 
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ice, on all sides of Ihe 
" lands," — completinf 
strip; in doing which 
1 next the plowed par- 
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success baa generally been obtained from plow- 1 
log performed as near at practicable to (he (ime of ' 
planting. Tfaia result is reasonably explained : the soil 
is kept in a more friable state through the season; the 
DirruWB not being beaten down and run together by 
heavy- rains, ai is often the case when the plowing \f 
ilonc earlier. The rotting of (he sward takes place' 
moel readily when plowed afler the grass has considera- 
bly started; the sap -vessels being then filled with juices 
which promote decomposition ; and if the seed is planted 
at the time of plowing, the crop converts lo its use, , 
without waste, the gaseous food as (oat as it is evolved. 

We are airarc (hat certain advantages are claimed for ' 
fall aod winter plowing; the first of which may Iw said | 
Is l>e the greater leisure of the farmer at that season of ll 
the year; second, (he deslruclion of inaecls; and (hint, 
tfae benefit of (he toil by the action of frost. The flrst 
oflhese |>ositioas is uniloubtedly correct, and the ton-' 
t>(au;ice of doing the work at ihii seaaon, may go fitr 
towanla counterbalancing some of the diaadvanlaf-es, 
■od in some cases may justify the practice. How much 
•oundness there may be ia the second position, we are not 
prepared to say. That insects are destroyed from being 
disturbed by the plow late in the fall or during the winter 
monthi, is probable; though it is thought that ftirtherand 
HOreaecuraXe experiroenta than Itave ye( been made are 
laqnired toeaUblish the advantage of &dl plowing in this 
puticnlar. As to the beneficial acliun of frost, it is 
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lot, aod then plow the field ii 
the work by plowing Ihe onlsi. 
the furrows should be commeni 

right till the work is done. 

Other defects in plowing are, 
soil between the furrows unci: 

on light sandy or gravelly land; but it i 
that the best plowing is (hat which apii 
to spade busbandrj-, and this can only b _ 
intimale division of (he soil. Without laying down 
any specific rule fur the width of furrows, i( may ba 
observed, that Ihe heavier and more compact the soil^ 
the finer il should be cut by the plow, in order (o fully 
secure the object designed. It is the practice of somf 
of the most judicious farmers, not (o plow a wider fur- 
row than tea inches, on soils of medium stiOhess. 

In plowing lurnri' especially, (hecircumalanee) which 
bvor decomposilion, should be duly regarded. Science 
teaches, and practice and observation prove, that Iha 
action of heat and air is essunlial in effecting changef 
of animal and vegetable bodies. Thisimporiaotprinci- 
pie should be kept constantly id mind, anil the inference* 
deducible from it, should direct to a proper performancp 
of the work under ctuisideration. The furrows should 
be laid lightly — being so dtsjiosed by the plow as toail- 
mil the access of air lo tlie under side. If ihey are lerjr 

expressed, they will press more closely on the subsoil, 
and the decuiiip<>si(ioi] will go on but slowly — indeed 
in wet and eold landa il ^ill scarcely lake place at all. 
Another adianUgc rrsuiiing from leaving thefurrowa 
as hei e mentioned, is the oppurtuniiy afforded for the 
escape of Burplus water. This is in many casM of great 
consequence, for though a ceriiiin degree of moisture ii 
favorable Ki decomposition, and lo vegelablR growth, 
yet ia well known dial an excess is injurious. 
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Considerable controversy has at various times been 
carried on in regard to the relative advantages of <'flat" 
and « angular " furrows. The objections to flat furrows, 
teem however, to be much less in cases where the sub- 
soil plow is used, and on porous soils, than under 
other circumstances. In the management of grass-land. 
It is the practice in some sections to plow them up when 
the grass declines in quantity, and sow the inverted 
sward immediately with grass-seed. For this object 
the ground must be rendered sufficiently smooth to give 
a goo4! bottom for the scythe, and for this it is neces- 
sary that the furrows should be considerably flat. The 
advocates of both these modes of plowing, however, 
generally agree in regard to one important requisite; 
that is the complete and effectual covering of all vege- 
tation. If the grass is allowed to project between the 
furiows, it will grow, and not only prevent the sward 
from rotting, but will obstruct cultivation and injure the 
crop. There are, it is true, comparatively but few plows 
that are capable of performing, perfectly, the operation 
required; nevertheless there arc some such, and the 
farmer would greatly promote his interest by using 
them. 

Management after plowing, — In a preceding portion 
of this article, it was mentioned, that for the corn crop, 
a portion of the manure wouhl be preferred in a rotten 
state. In this latitude, to which special allusion was 
made in this particular, the season of vegetation is at 
best but jus». long enough to fully mature the crop. It 
becomes then a matter of the flrst consideration to in- 
duce a rapid growth of the plant from the flrst start, in 
order that its maturity may be rendered certain. This, 
in fact, is the grand point, for if it is not gained, the la- 
bors of cultivation are performed in vain. The vege- 
table nutriment of manures is not available till decompo- 
sition commences; hence green or long manures can- 
not afford the plant in its early stages, the support 
which it requires; sustenance must therefore be provi- 
ded from which it can be fed and nourished immediate- 
ly. The rotted manure supplies this requisite. It 
should be spread on the surface after plowing, and har- 
rowed in with a light sharp harrow. If the quantity 
applied is small, the benefit would probably be greater 
by depositing it in the row or hill. By using the rot- 
ted manure on the surface and covering the other, as 
mentioned, the whole food of the crop is so disposed as 
to aflbrd a regular supply in the ratio required by the 
increasing growth. At flrst the plant feeds on the old 
manure, and while that is becoming exhausted, the 
long manure and the vegetable matter of the sod are 
brought to a soluble state, and as the roots are extended 
an abundant pabulum of nourishment is obtained. The 
exclusive use of thoroughly rotted manure for Indian 
com is not advisable — its action is not sufflciently last- 
ing — it will thn)w the crop forward early, and make 
plenty of stalk, but is liable to become exhausted be- 
fore the grain is formed. This is often the case with 
poudrette — it has in many cases proved insuflicient to 
make a crop of corn without other manures, such as barn- 
yard dung, or a decomposing soil. Used in connexion 
with these substances, its benefit, when properly pre- 
pared, is undoubted. 

Mode of planting' — The distance between the rows 
or hills, number orstalks to the hill, &c., must be de- 
;ermincd principally by the character of the variety cul- 
tivated. The different kinds require space according 
to the size and height to which they are inclined to 
prow. The smaller the kind, the closer may be the 
planting. If planted thickly, considerable advantage 
will be gained by allowing the greatest space to rows run- 
ling north and south, as freer access to the light and 
leat of the sun is thus afforded. In drill planting, the 
nedium sized varieties usually cultivated in this lati- 
ude, (424 degrees,) require a space of three feet be- 
ween the rows, and with this space one kernel may be 
dlowed to ever}' ftwt in the row, for a permanent stand. 
:f land is very wee<ly, there is an advantage in planting 
*^ that the com can be worked both ways; but to ren- 
der this convenient, a less space than two and a half 
eet the narrowest way, would not b' 'iiyiaahiej and 



In the ielection of varietiet reference should be had 
to quality of soil as well to the nature of the climate. 
A variety inclined to produce large stalks ihoiUd by no 
means be put on thin land ; for the focxl of the crop 
might be so much exhausted in producing the stalk that 
the ear might fail for want of nourishment. A larger 
variety, however, than it would be wise to plant, 
on thin land, may be profitably placed on that which is 
rich ; but whether the kind chosen be large or small, 
or calculated for rich or poor soil, it should be regard- 
ed as important that it have as little stalk and cob aa pos- 
sible in proportion to the size of the ear and the quan- 
tity of com. A small cob, especially at the bvtt, is of 
much consequence. In this latitude, as before remark- 
ed, the ripening of com is rather precarious, and a dif- 
ference of only a few days in the maturing or drying of 
the grain, may seriously affect the value of the crop. 
Every one may have observed that the ears with a large 
cob and large butt, retain moisture and remain in a 
green state longer than those of an opposite deacriptioB. 
This retention of moisture renders the com liable to 
injury by moulding in the crib, or when standing in 
shocks, and also by the cob being frozen while in this 
state. The latter eflect may be frequently noticed; 
on those ears which have been frozen while the cob was 
filled with sap or juice, the cob and the "chit " of the 
com will be found black, and the kernel haa in many 
cases lost its germinating power. 

To provide against contingences, (destruction by 
worms, birds, &c.,) it is proper to plant an extra num- 
ber of kernels. After the com has attaineil the height 
of six or eight inches and is out of danger, thesopenn- 
meraries may be pulled up, leaving only the desired 
number of stalks. 

The proper depth of covering in planting com, de- 
pends on the nature and dr>'ness of the soils. The 
depth of an inch on some soils would be equal to seve- 
ral inches on others. A deeper covering than is actu- 
ally necessary to produce healthy germination, is pi^- 
dicial to the growth of the plant, and considering ail 
circumstances, there are but few cases where it would be 
advisable to cover corn more than two inches, and in 
very moist soils, a covering of only an inch would be 
preferred. 

If the ground has been well prepared, and is fVee 
from stones, the com may be well planted with a ni&- 
chine. Lewis' "Seed Planter'* will perform well in 
such cases, and make a great saving of labor. 

Time of planting. — The condition of the soil as to 
warmth and moisture, and the general fbrwardnen of 
vegetation, must regulate the time of planting. From 
the variation of the seasons it is obvious that no particu- 
lar day can be fixed on for this w^ork. The role said to 
have been followed by the Indians, — from whom weflnt 
obtained and learned the usesof this valuable esculent — 
— was to plant when the leaves of the white oak had so 
far advanced as to show the form of a crow's foot. The 
gn>und has then acquired a good degree of warmth, 
germination is quick, and the growth rapid. 

Culture of the crop while growing. The first objeet 
should be to keep the ground light, and the crop cleaa 
from weeds. On light soils, the harrow and cultivator 
may accomplish this without much aid from the hoe; 
but operations must be commenced with one of these 
implements, (the harrow is perhaps preferable at Arvt,) 
as soon as the com appears above ground; and so fre- 
quently should the work be repeated as to allow no 
time for the weeds to start. 

On soils which have a tendency to become too com- 
pact, tools must be used which will penetrate the 
ground to a considerable depth. It is the class of soils 
which bake under the action of the sun, that sufiermost 
from drouth, and the crop can in no way be ao well 
protected against injury from this cause, as by frequent 
stirring and loosening the soil, by which the tendency 
to become too solid is counteracted. An impJemant 
with teeth like a plow coulter, two or three in a framcp 
answers this purpose well. While the com ia amalL fit 
may be run very close to the stalks without i^juiy, M 
aa the size of the plant incfeaaea, and the roots exteadp tlie 
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li called a thovel plow is used, and when properly made, 
It ia an excellent tool. The wings of the share should 
not be too widely spread, as (his throws the ground too 
mach into ridges; it should be calculated to cut or stir 
the ground without moving it much to the right or left. 
A good plow of this kind loosens the soil much more 
effbctively than a common plow, leaves it lighter, and 
not thrown into ridges. Besides the objection of too 
much ridging the ground, the common plow leaves the 
■ubatratum even heav'er than it was before, instead of 
making it loose and light. 

For any ground on which it is proper to raise Indian 
com, level cultivation is decidedly preferred. It expo- 
ses less surface to be dried by the sun and air, more 
readily receives and retains moisture, permits the ex- 
tension of the roots over the whole soil by which the 
plant is better nourished, and better strengthened against 
the force of winds. W-hen ground is thrown into sharp 
ridges, as is done by the plow, many of the horizontal 
roots are scorched by the sun, and are necessarily so 
short as to afford the plant but little support as braces. 

In cultivating sward, the sod ought not to be turned 
up the first season. The tools mentioned will sufficient- 
ly loosen the soil without bringing the grass to the sur- 
face, and the g^ases evolved by decomposition are not 
watted in the air, but are taken up by the growing 
crop. 

In the early stages of the growth of the crop, the soil 
ean hardly be tilled too much. To keep down the weeds, 
which should be the primary object, some of the im- 
plements of culture should be often passed through the 
soil, till the crop becomes so large as to obtain full pos- 
sesaion of the ground. 

Harvesting, — The fact is well established that the 
aggregate value of the corn-crop is greatest, when it is 
cut and properly cured in shock. The only objection 
to the practice is the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in drying. It sometimes happens that there is an unu- 
sual prevalence of wet weather immediately after cut- 
ting up the crop, which induces mouldiness in the 
grain and injures the foildcr. Some varieties of corn 
are also cured with more difficulty in this way than 
others. This objection applies to those kinds in which 
the ears are proiluced close to the ground, and which 
have besides a large number of short suckers and leaves, 
that prevent the circulation of the air and hold the 
dampness. 

Care should be taken that the shocks are not made too 
large, and that they are set as openly as possible at t>ot- 
tom. It may be observed, however, that with the 
tall varieties cultivated at the south and west, these pre- 
cautions are hanlly necessary. If the com is rather 
green when cut, it is a good mode to make but a part 
of the shocks at a time, leaving a sufficient number of 
rows to make the shocks of the desired size; and when 
the first is sufficiently dried, the remainder is cut and 
added. The shocks should stand to dry for a few days, 
if the weather will permit, before they are bound. In 
binding, the band should be placed as near the top of 
the shock as practicable, both for the better shedding of 
nun and allowing the shock to remain more open to the 
air. 

The fodder of com when well cured in this manner, 
b an excellent article for feeding cows or other stock 
in winter. An acre of stout com is considered equal to 
an acre of good grass, in the value it affords in stock- 
fieeding, exclusive of the grain. 

ARTESIAN WELL& 



Mb. Tucker — Can you give us any information on 
the subject of Artesian wells? We have large tracts of 
land in our region of country which are destitute of 
running water, particularly in a dry season, which in- 
convenience I believe will at some future time be reme- 
died b> bringing water to the surface of the ground by 
boring. In digging wells in this vicinity, after passing 
through the soil and a subsoil, usually of a claj'ey loam, 
we usually eome to a bed of blue clay between ten and 
-tVMitjr fieet from the mrlaoe ia whieli ia foimd more or 



less gravel, pebbles, and occasionally a small boulder of 

granular quartz or hornblende; this bed varies in thick- 
ness from ten to fifty feet, rarely less than about twenty. 
A bed of quick sand filled with water, is usually found 
after passing the blue clay, and in many instances the 
water rises several feet from the fountain found in the 
quick-sand, while in some it does not rise at all. In 
no instance have I heard of a rock stratum being dis- 
covered in digging. In many instances, after digging 
several feet in the blue clay, the experiment of t>oring 
down to the quick-sand has been tried with success, and 
in others it failed of obtaining a supply of water. Now 
if some one practically acquainted with the necessary 
implements and all the manipulations in prosecuting the 
work of boring for w&ter, in a country the features of 
whose geological formation resemble ours, we shall be 
highly gratified to receive sl/uU report from him. 

The principal difficulty in the work, will, as I appre- 
hend, be in passing through beds of quick-sand. I am 
full in the faith that water may, in most instances in 
this vicinity, be made to rise above the surface by 
boring not to exceed three hundred feet. 

Yours, &c., C. Bryant. 

Princeton, Bureau Co., ///., Jan., 1846. 

We should be pleased to receive information in re- 
lation to the subject of the above communication. — ^£d. 



SEED CORN. 



John S. Yeomans, Columbia, Ct., gives an account of 
of some experiments he has made in selecting seed-cora. 
He sums up the conclusions to which he arrives aa 
follows: 

" 1. That there is a tendency in com to degenerate — 
that a variety after having been planted for a series of 
years, is not likely to ear well or to fill out on the ear^ 
though the stalk may be luxuriant. 

«2d. That an early variety, taken from a higher lati- 
tude and cultivated here, will increase in the size of the 
ears, be more prolific in grain, with a less quantity of 
stalks." 

Mr. Yeomans says his principal object in this com- 
munication " is to impress upon the minds of agricultu- 
rists, the importance of occasionally changing their 
seed com." In reference to this, we remark that we 
should observe the same rule in changing <*seed com'* 
that we would in changing the breed of any live stock — 
that is, if that which is better can be had, change and 
get it, but not otherwise. We would not however dis- 
courage a trial which nee*l not involve much risk, in or- 
der to ascertain whether a real improvement would be 
made by adopting a change. That a variety of corn, or 
any plant, has actually " a tendency to degenerate" in 
consequence merely of being cultivated " for a seriea 
of years " in the same neighborhood or district, we 
cannot believe. It is tme a variety of com may be cho- 
sen which is not adapted to the soil and climate — it 
may be a larger variety than is proper for a thin soil^ 
or it may require a longer season than belongs to the 
locality — nevertheless, if any portion of it should 
ripen, and a judicious selection be made for seed, each 
succeeding crop will be better and better fitted to the 
situation — it becomes acclimated. Instances are not 
wanting to show that every kind of grain or vegetable 
may be greatly improved by selecting from year to 
year the best specimens for seed. As to bringing com 
from the north, we should decidedly prefer that, to 
taking it from the south. 



GIVING AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 



The Chittenden Agricultural Society (Vt.) has adopt- 
ed the plan of giving each member of the society an 
agricultural paper. The president of this society, L. 
G. Bingham, Esq., writes in reference to this plan as 
follows: — "Our new plan of giving an agricultural pa- 
per to every subscriber to our society in this county, 
works admirably, and more than doubles the number oi 
our members." 
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STUMP MACHINE.^Fig.3-1.) 



L. Tucker, Esq. — The above cut represents a very 
e)ieap and efficient stump machine, in use here, which 
consists of two pieces of hard timber, six inches square 
by two feet in length, firmly faistened at the top, with 
a strong band of iron; and cross-piece in the middle, in 
the shape of a three cornered drag, which is to be set 
astride the slump, with a strong chain fastened to the 
top of the machine, and to a root on tlic back side of 
Ch« stump from the cattle. A common sized 18 feet 
chain will answer to hitch the cattle with. Two yoke 
of cattle will pull almost any common slump that has 
been cut from three to five years. It is not to be sup- 
posed that it will pull every pine or oak stump that it 
may be hitched to, but it is believed to be the cheapest 
and best kind for clearing old fields of slumps to be found. 

It would be well to have the lower ends as broad and 
flat as convenient, to keep it from sinking in the ground. 

West hill Creek, Fa., Feb, 3, 1846. G. N. 



EXPERIMENTS, SUGGESTIONS, AND QUESTIONS 



Mr. Editor — ^It has been thought that the know- 
ledge which goes to constitute good and bad farmers, 
may in ditferent ways be compared to the materials — 
such as timbers, boards, shingles, nails, &c., — with 
which convenient and inconvenient houses are construct- 
ed. Some farmers with much knowledge, are good far- 
mers; while others, with much knowledge, are poor 
farmers, as they lack the ability to rightly apply their 
knowledge. Some houses, constructed of many mate- 
rials, are convenient; while others, consisting of as ma- 
ny materials, poorly put together, are inconvenient. 
The comparison also holds good between farmers with 
little knowledge, and houses constructed of few mate- 
rials. And, if in olTering the following variety, some 
of your agricultural readers should be supplied with a 
needed timber, a board, or perchance a few shingles or 
nails, the time spent in furnishing them will not be 
ipent in vain. Possibly some of the following obser^^a- 
tions may tend to prevent a timber or a board being 
placed in a wrong position, or assist in clinching a 
hinge or a nail. 

In a former number of ««The Cultivator," the idea 
has been advanced, that it is possible that substances 
liurtful to the growth of plants, may be taken up through 
iheir roots; and in another number salt is recommend- 
ed to be ai^iilied to the roots of plum trees. To corro- 
)orate this first sentiment, and to prevent an overdose 
>f salt being applied to fruit trees, the following case 
is stated as being well known to have happened in this 
^lace. A barrel containing brine was ))laced under a 
'herrj' tree, and either by leaking out or being spilt, a 
• part of the brine got down among the roots ot the 
-ee ; and the consequence was, that the leaves withered 
lome weeks before the usual time for leaves to wither, 
uud the cherries were much smaller than usual, and so 
■alt as not to be fit to be eaten. 

The relative fitness of large and small x>otatoes for 
<ed appears to be a subject of doubt with many far- 
-ien; and the same may be said with regard to whole 
jotatoes, and those that are cut. This teems to be the 
mie notwithstanding many experiments have been made 
o get at the truth of the sub^'^'tt. While the following 



some light on a doubtful subject ; it is also prop«r' to 
observe, that in respect to the different modes of reiv- 
ing potatoes, the statement that "circumstances alter 
caoes," is very appropriately applied; especially, at 
some potatoes have more and larger tops than others; 
and as the tendency to grow large (whether the seed is' 
large or small, cut or oncut,) is mach stronger with 
some varieties, than it is with others. 

In lS3d, the eyes (cut small) from three bushel.^ and 
twenty quarts of potatoes were planted as an experi- 
ment with one bushel thirteen quarts of whole ones. 
They were planted in drills in the following manner. 
First, three rows with eyes, then a row with whole 
ones, and so on. The eyes were planted much nearer 
each other than the whole ones. In planting, hoeing, 
and in digging the crop, it required full double the 
work for a row with eyes, that was required for a row 
with whole ones; and while the four rows planted with 
whole potatoes yielded fourteen bushels, the twelve rows 
planted with eyes, yielded twenty-two bushels. It is 
not distinctly recollected by the writer, as to what va- 
riety was used for seed; but he believes that with re- 
spect to size, and the number of stalks to each, they 
nearly resembled the flesh color. 

From page 61 of the present volume of '* the Cultiva- 
tor," it appears "there is frequent complaint amon^ 
farmers that their sons early imbibe a distaste for agri- 
culture — that as soon as they are of an age to be oseftil, 
they seek employment, and leave them to manage the 
homestead under the disadvantage of hired assistance." 
Now Mr. IMitor, while it is not my present intention 
to enter fully into the reasons why larmcrs are iVequent- 
ly thus deprived of the assistance of their sons, I will 
hint at two or three of what are thought to be canfes of 
such deprivation, by asking a few questions. There 
are young men in almost every part of the country, who 
show by their actions that they feel « above" earning 
an honest livelihood by the sweat of their brows; and 
while ihey arc very willing to keep their hands and 
clothes from being soiled, and are very willing to re- 
ceive a /i/// share of the farming proiluce, and of the 
attention of farmers, and of farmer's wives and daugh- 
ters; ilo they not receive more of these things, than the 
young men, who, with moderate desires, and industri- 
ous, frugal habits, have chosen the occupation of far- 
mers for themselves? Do not some families forget that 
<< it is a great error, that children may be left to ran 
wild in every sort of street temptation," until it Is as 
difiicult to make them like farming work, as it is to 
make a six year old colt or steer like it? Do not many 
farmers forget that when young men work but little, 
and « go to school " much until they are nearly growta 
up, the turn of their minds and the strength of their 
bo<lies arc poorly adapted for the farming professiont 

Mr. Editor, my intention is to flnish this com mnnic»- 
tion by atiking a few questions of a different nature from 
those just asked. 

How did Philo Griswold,* of Vernon, Oneida Co., 
contrive to obtain 415 bushels and 13 lbs. of carrots 
from one fourth of an acre? How did £. Dayton,* of 
Vernon, manage to obtain 370 bushels and fifty pmmdf 
of potatoes from half an acre? How didC. W. Eel>^*crf 
Kirkland, manage to obtain 89 bushels and flve pounds 
of Indian corn from one acre? Can George Vail,* of 
Troy, conveniently give a statement of the method he 
pursues to obtain very large crops of Indian com? 

Will a plow fixed on wheels, like some of the Eng- 
lish plows, turn a more uniform furrow, as to depth and 
widih; or will they hold easier than a plow without 
wheels? 

Supposing potatoes for seed to be wet and rolled hi 
plaster, and to have a table spoonful of plaster put on 
each after being dropped in the hill or drill, is there a 
possibility or a probability that the crop of potatoes, 
while growing, could so imbibe the plaster as to make 
them unhealthy for food? 

How small an iron rod will suffice to protect a hoin^ 
or bam, 25 by 30 feet, from the bad etHteis of lightninf , 

Sandlake, March 9, 1846. 8. 8. G. 

• We shall be pleased to receive replies (ma the«e gentlsawii 
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in a book St hopelessly weak or incorrect, it 
be the obQect of criticism to extenninete it. But 
I work is admitted to be, upon the whole, well 
•riticisra ought to be an assistance to it, and not a 
Qce. Praise by the wholesale is better for the 
ler than for the reputation of the author; since, 
fork like Downing^ every pomologist knows 
rfection is not attainable, and indiscriminate eulo. 
lines the better read critic to rebutt the praise by 
development of the faults. Thus on one side 
is general praise and faint blame; and on the 
faint praise and general blame, 
charged against Mr. D. by implication, that he 
leil little to the stock of pomological knowledge 
new; and therefore that his book cannot be re- 
, as so greatly in advance of others. One would 
e this to be a criticism more appropriate to an 
1, or a rhetorical efibrt of some sort, than to a 
Vfanual. A work which, like Manning's, embo- 
dy one's own observations, must be limited, and 
irest only to a few, and these advanced pomolo- 
Invaluable as are the labors of Manning, his 
Nrill be found in but few hands; since, being ori- 
it is limited. There are a thousand observers, 
ndreds of writers on fruit ; each year the results 
irvation and experiment accumulate. The author 
)llects these scattered morsels, and puts them into 
hape within a moderate compass, adding what- 
lis own eyes have seen that is new, has dis- 
d a good work. We have never seen any reason 
ieve that Downing had not added much to his 
»tions of fruit that is absolutely new. No one in 
ises, could expect even a man bom in a garden, 
aust, at the first efifbrt, so large, so tangled, so 
u*ious a subject as pomology. If Downing's work 
decidedly before any already published, that is 
enough. 

ore serious charge is urged by a correspondent 
irey's Magazine, (vol. 2, p. 48,) and endorsed by 
complished editor of that invaluable Magazine. 
49 of this Magazine, Mr. Humrickhouse says — 
lotice is taken of the fact that others had occu- 
le field before him. One would suppose, indeed, 
gap — an absolute want — of a manual and work 
^rence existed, and that he is the first and only 
ho ever conceived the idea of supplying it." 
, this is to the point, and sufficiently pointed, 
bat shall be said of the fairness of a critic who 
ly such things, when Mr. Downing, so far from 
ting to mention former treatises, $eti apart a 
r to them at '* books quoted ;" giving them fbll 
size, date of publication, &c., &c. In this list 
nght authors are named, thirty -three of whom 
expressly on pomological subjects! Perhaps it 
ight by some, that an author ought to go bowing 
hand and left through every page of his l>ook, 
profbse compliments, a hundred times repeated, 
gay beau in a drawing room ! We prefer a more 
style of literature. Again, it is stated, (Hovey's 
:ine, p. 48 :) "He has nowhere, as I can see, snita- 
:knowledged that he has derived assistance fh)m 
ck or from Prince ; and yet both are authors, fV'om 
, it is apparent, that he has drawn as largely as 
my others;" and the editor adds his hearty app:o- 
pecifies Kenrick, Coxe, Thatcher, Prince, Man- 
** and ten volumes of our Magazine," which, it is 
are passed over in the preface i mention being 
only of the London Horticultural Society's Cata- 
! No man can pretend that Downing has omitted 
authorities in the body of his book; or in the list 
hors quoteil; it is only in the preface that he neg- 
:hem! This is vastly too sensitive for our appre- 
n. Every page through the book gives these 
IS authors and works specific credit fbr their 
te part; all home and foreign authors are register- 
a separate chapter, as the sources of his informa- 
Imt because they are not a third time mentioned 



in the prefkce, St is said by Mr. Humrickhouse (p. 50,) 
<' Charity, it must be said, impels us to attribute this 
omission to accident and over-sight, rather than to any 
deliberate intention." 

But we have, in other quarter*, seen charges of neg- 
lect, and of contempt of Mr. Kenrick. It was, we be- 
lieve, in the Boston Courier that we first saw it. We 
have taken some pains to examine Mr. Downing's 
descriptions, one by one, with our eye upon his fidelity 
in this matter. We do not say that he is perf<sct. But 
we do say that he is not open to the sweeping charges 
so ui^ustly urged against him. Let us examine. In 
the descriptions of pears, Kendrick is mentioned eigh- 
teen times. What pears are they, with which his name 
is connected? Andrews, Bleecker's Meadow, Beurr6 
d'Amalis, Burnett, Capsheaf, Cumberland, Dix, Fulton, 
M. Louise, Pitts' Prolific, Queen of the Low Countries, 
Washington, Lewis, Vicar of Winkfield, Wilhelmine 
— American pears, or foreign varieties of comparatively 
recent intrmluction. Now it is only in respect to these 
two classes of pears that Kenrick deserves credit. His 
descriptions of other sorts are borrowed absolutely or 
simply reproduced. Mr. Hovey thinks his Mag^int 
neglected. This would certainly be a culpable neglect ; 
for in no other periodical has there been so much done 
fbr American pomology. But we find it nineteen 
times mentioned in the list of pears. Kenrick is cre- 
dited in the description of thirty-one apples; and these, 
chiefly, of the newer varieties, in respect to which only 
Kenrick ought to have credit. 

We do not regard Mr. Downing as immaculate upon 
this point; it is to be expected that a revised edition 
will be more scrupulously careful; but we have seen 
nothing which justifies the charge of general disregard 
of the credit due to the authorities to whom he is in- 
debted. And if there is a quiet assumption of original- 
ity pervading his pages, in things not original, let that 
man who has written a book without secret vanity, 
cast the first stone. 

In proceeding now to an examination of portions of 
Mr. Downing's book, our desire is to help and not to 
hinder. 

We shall, at present, confine our attention to the 
catalogue of apples and pears, for all other fruits of our 
zone together are not of importance equal to these; 
and if an author excels in respect to these, his success 
will cover a multitude of sins in the treatment of small 
fruits, and fruits of short duration. Mr. Downing has 
shown good judgment in making out his list of varie- 
ties; his descriptions^ for the most part, seem to be 
from his own senses; he has added many interesting 
particulars in respect to fruits not recorded before, or 
else scattered in isolated sentences in magazines and 
journals. 

But are his descriptions thorough and uniform 7 While 
he has added maieriuh to pomology, has he advanced 
the science by reducing such materials to a consistent 
form? If we compare Mr. Downing-s descriptions with 
those of Kenrick, or even of Manning, he excels them m 
fulness. If he be compared with classic European 
pomologists, he is decidedly inferior, both in the con- 
ception of what was to be done, and in a neat, syste- 
matic method of execution. Indeed Mr. Downing 
does not seem to have settled, before hand, in his mind, 
z formula ot description; sometimes only three or fbur 
characteristics are given. Downing sins in excellent 
company. There is not an American pomological 
writer who appears conceived even, of a systematic, 
scientific description of fruits. European authors, de- 
cidedly more explicit and minute than we are, have 
never reduced the descriptive part of the science to 
anything like regularity. We do not suppose that there 
can be such exact and constant dissimilarities detected 
between variety and varieteis of a species, as exists be- 
tween species and species of a genus. We do not 
think a description of fruits to be imperfect therefore, 
merely because it is less distinctive than a description 
of plants. But the more variable and obscure the 
points of difference between two varieties, the more 
scrupulously carefu! mint we be to seize them. Where 
dttferenees are broad and aniforniy science can ailbrd to 
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be careless, but not where thejr are va^e and illusory. 
We can approximate a systematic accuracy. But it 
must be by making up in the number of determining 
circumstances, that which is wanting in the invariable 
distinctiveness of a few that are specific* 

I. Downing's descriptions are quite irregular and 
unequal' Both his pears and apples are imperfect, but 
not alike imperfect. The descriptions of pears are de* 
cidedly in advance of those of the apple. It would 
seem as if the improvement which he gained by prac- 
tice was very easily traced in its course on his pages. 

Hardly two apples are described in reference to the 
same particulars. With respect to color of skin, size 
and form, eye and stem, he approaches the nearest to 
uniformity. But with respect to every other feature 
there is an utter want of regularity, which indicates 
not so much carelesgnest as the want of any settled plan 
•r conception of a perfect scientific description. 

We will, out of a multituiie of similar cases, select a 
few as specimens of what we mean. Of the Pumpkin 
Russet, he says, "flesh exceedingly rich and sweet;" 
but he docs not speak of its texture, whether coarse or 
fine; whether brittle or leathery. Pomme de Neige — 
" flesh remarkably white, very tender, juicy and good, 
with a slight perfume;" but is it sweet or sour, or sub- 
acid, or astringent? No one can tell by reailing tlie 
joint descriptions of the Red and the Yellow Ingestrie, 
what their flavor is, since it is only said that they are 
"juicy and high flavored'' — but whether the high 
flavored juice is sweet or sour, does not ap[>ear. These 
are not picked instances. They occur on almost every 
page of his list of apples. The Summer Sweet Para- 
dise is, of course, sweet, since we are three times told 
of it, once in the title and twice in the text. The 
Sweet ~j'car;7iat/i also, is a "sweet apple" "of a very 
saccharine flavor." Of course it is sweet. Nos. 67, 
68, 69, 74, 75, and very many more, are described with- 
out information as to their flavor except that, whatever 
it is, it is * brisk,' or <high,' or «rich' — forlorn adjec- 
tives unafliancei< to any substantive which they may 
qualify. Sometimes the health of the tree and its 
hardiness are given, and as often omitted. Sometimes 
its hardiness of bearing is mentioned, but oftener neg- 
lected. The color of the flesh is given in No. 82, but 
not in 83; in 84, but not in 86; from 86 — ^92 inclusive, 
but not to the second 92, for the Bedfordshire Foundling 
and the Dutch Mignonne are both numbered 92. The 
color of the flesh is not given in 93, 97, 100, 101, 103, 
110, although the intermediate numbers have it given. 
Why should one be minutely described, and not all? 
We should regard it an ungrateful requital for all the 
pleasure and profit which this volume has afibrded us to 
hunt up and display what, to some, may seem to be 
mere "jots and tittles," were it not that these, in them- 
selves, unimportant things mark decisively the absence 
in the author's plan, of a style of description which 
pomology always needed, but now begins imperiously 
to demand. And we are confident that a pomological j 
manual, on the right design, is yet to be written. Our ! 
hearty wish is, that Mr. Downing's revised edition may I 
be that manual. ! 

II. We are lead, from these remarks, to consider, by 
itself, the imperfect scale of descriptions adopted by all , 
our American pomological writers, upon which Mr. D. 
nas not materially improved. | 

The description of the tree is very meagre or totally i 
neglected. Nothing at all is said of it in cases out of I 
he 174 apples numbered and described. The general j 
ihape of the tree is given in but thirty-eight instances 
n the same number. 

The color of the wood is, usually, noticed in the ac- 
■ounts of pears; but in the account of apples in not one 
>ase, we sliould think, in ten. 

The peculiar growth of the young wood, in a great 
jiu^jority of cases, is not noticed ; but more frequently 
n the pear than in the apple list. The least practiced 
observer knows how striking is this feature of the face of 
- tree. We do not remember an instance where the 
■ads have been employed as a characteristic. Are dis- 
inctive marks so numerous that such an one as this can 
I* snared? The ih<w^-. c^ior« size, p^'onuneoce* and 
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shoulder of buds, together with their interstitial 
form too remarkable a portion of trees to be abeolntdy 
overlooked in a book describing the ** fruits and fruU 
trees of America." 

Equally noticeable is the almost entire neglect of tha 
core and seed, as identifying marks. Once in a whilta 
as in the case of the Belle Fleur, the Roman Stem, the 
Spitzenberg, and the Pomme Royal, we are told, that the 
cores are hollow. But neither among pears or apples, 
is the core or seed made to be of any importance. This 
is the more remark'able as being a decided retrocessimi 
in the art of description. Prince, wisely following 
Continental authors, is careful in his description of pears, 
to give, and with some minuteness, the peculiarities of 
the seed. But Downing, injudiciously misled by, in 
this respect, the decidedly bad example of British au- 
thors, has, almost without exception, neglected this 
noble criterion. There is not another single feature, 
either of fruit or fruit trees, which we could not spare 
better than the core and seed. Not only may varieties 
be marked by their seeds, but they form, in connection 
with the core, important elements of diagnoses of ^itaii- 
ties. A Long. Keeper, usually has a very small, com- 
pact core, with few seeds. A highly improved and 
luscious pear, not unfrequently is wholly seedless; 
while fruits not far removed from the wild state abonnd 
in seeds. Whenever a sy$tem of description shall have 
been formed, we venture to predict that the ayre and 
seed will be ranked at a higher value in it than any 
one other element of discrimination and description. 

The same neglect or casual notice is bestowed upon 
the leaf. If anything about it is remarkable it is mea- 
tioiieii, not otherwise: But is there a page of any book 
that was ever printed, that has more reading on it than 
is on a leaf, if one is only taught to read it? Jt tooj 
is uot only a sign of difl*erence but very often of quality* 
Mr. D. has availed himself of this criterion in describ- 
ing peaches. Is it a legible sign only in the peach or- 
chard? He that is ignorant of these marks, and only can 
tell one fruit from another, is yet in the a b c of pomo- 
logy. Who but a tyro, on importing CotU Goldtn 
Drop, would not at once perceive the imposition, if 
there was one, the moment his eye saw a bud, or its 
shoulder? Van Mons learned to select stocks for his 
experiments, as well by the wood and bud in winter, as 
by the leaf and growth of summer. In a large bed of 
seedlings every experimenter ought to know by wood 
and leaf what to select as prognosticating good ihiit, 
and what to reject, without waiting to see the fruit. 
Nurserymen of our acquaintance, without book, label, 
or stake, can tell every well known variety on their 
grounds. One of our acquaintance never had a marie, 
label, stake, or register, of any kind upon his ground| 
a culpable reliance on his ability to read tree-faces; for, 
on his throwing up the business suddenly, his successor 
fell into innumerable mistakes. It is just as easy for a 
pomologist to know the face of every variety, as for a 
shepherd to know the face of every sheep in his flock, 
or a grazier every animal of his herd. 

III. Although the " Fruits and Fruit Trees of Ameri- 
ca " professes to give the process of management only 
for the garden and the orchard, it ought to include, and 
we presume was designed to embrace the essential fea- 
tures of nursery culture. Every cultivator of fruit mut 
be a private nurser>*man ; he needs the same informa- 
tion, the same directions as if he were a commercial 
gardener. He that designs planting an orchard ought 
to know the disposition of each variety of fruit tree, 
that he may suit the circumstance of his soil, or provide 
for the peculiarities of a tree, as a farmer needs to 
know the peculiarities of the diff*erent breeds of hoga 
and cattle. With a large number of persons it would be 
enough to say of truits, — "superb,'' ''extra-superb," 
" superlatively gra id,'' ''extra magnificent;" for such, a 
princely catalogue would answer every purpose. Bat 
such as have son ; knowledge, and every year, we 
are happy to belie ;, the number of such increases, ask, 
not the author's b e eulogy, but a definite statement (A 
all those special {ualities on which such eulogy !■ 
founded. The exact taste of each variety of Ihiit ihould 
he studied in respect to SOU; lome^ and but fewj tort 
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Mrong elajrv; 7«t fewer thrive upon wet aoilt; bat 
•one will, M the Sweet or Carolina June, which does 
well on quite wet loils; some refute their fids except 
upon a warm and rich sand; lome, and by far the 
greatest BUmber) love a deep loam, with a tubioil moist 
without being wet» The buds of some varieties escape 
the vernal nrosts by their hardiness; some by putting 
forth later than their orchard-brethren. Some varieties 
thrive admirably by ground or root grafting, while very 
many, so worked, are killed off during the first winter; 
tome varieties, if budded, grow off with alacrity, others 
are dull and unwilling; some form their tops with faci- 
lity and beauty; others, like many men, are rambling, 
awkward, and averse to any head at all. Some sorts, 
pot upon what stock you will, have singularly massive 
roots; others have fine and slender ones. Every variety 
of tree has traits of disposition peculiar to itself; and in 
respect to traits possessed in common, even these may 
be classified. In every description there should be, at 
least, an attempt at giving these various nursery pecu- 
liarities. It cannot be done, as yet, with any conside- 
rable accuracy. Fruit tre$$ hmve not yet been minutely 
ttudied' A florist can give you a thousand times more 
minute and special information in respect to the pecu- 
liar habits and wants of his flowers, than an orehardist 
can of his trees. Doubtless, it is easier to do it in plants 
which have a short period; whose whole life passes 
along before the eye every season, than in plants whose 
very youth outlasts ten generations of Dahlias, Pansies, 
Balsams, &c. But that only makes it the more import- 
ant that we should be up and doing. Let no work be 
regarded ss classic which does not take into its design 
the most thorough enunciation of all the peculiarities of 
fruits, and pomology will receive more advantage in 
ten years, that it could by a hundred years of rambling, 
onregulated, discursive descriptions. 

We have drawn our remarks out too long already; 
and must reserve other considerations for another num- 
ber. We shall then give Mr. Downing a chance to 
pay us back in our own coin, as we hope to give the 
description of some half-dozen apples, that we may by 
example develop our ideas of the method of describing 
fruits. The ability which Mr. D. has shown as a hor- 
ticultural writer, his industry in collecting materials for 
this, his last work; the skill which he has shown him- 
self to possess in describing fruits, give the public a 
right to expect that he will « go on unto perfection," 
and if Mr. D. will adopt a higher standard and set out 
with a design of a more systematic description of fruits, 
every liberal cultivator in the land wiil be glad to put 
at his disposal whatever of minute observation he may 
possess. Hjsnrt Ward Beecher. 

Indianapolis y la*, March 5, 1846. 
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The culture of Flax is becoming a very important 
branch of agricultural pursuit. But a few year« since, 
if a fimner sowed more than a bushel of flue -seed, un- 
less he was a very extensive fiirmer, he was considered 
by his neighbors as bordering on insanity. The great 
majority of &rmers in those days, sowed but a few quarts 
of seed, with the view more particularly of raising flax 
rather than seed. It is now no uncommon thing for 
Ikmers to sow twenty, thirty and sometimes fifty bus els 
and upwards; and notwithstanding the flax is usually 
destroyed, the seed alone, as a general thing, pays as 
well and frequently better, than any other crop. The 
flax is considered of no value from the fact, that the 
expense of pulling, rotting, dressing and preparing for 
market, over balances its worth, and hence farmers have 
resorted to the most expeditious modes of getting rid 
of it, such as burning it, throwing it into wet marshy 
places, fcc. I have recently had conversations with 
several fiumers, who have for the last two years engaged 
quite largely in raising it, who assure me that if the 
llaz it cut before it becomes ''dead ripe," by paying 
the tame attention to it in curing it that is usually be- 
■lowed npoo the seeoring of hay, eattle will not only 
•at it readily, but are very toad of it, besides it keep* 



them in a very thriving, healthy condition. Thoet 
persons with whom I conversed, agreed in their belief^ 
that the flax thus secured, is worth almost, if not quite, 
as much as the seed. 

I wish to mention another important fact in relation 
to raising flax-seed, which every farmer should know. 
Several farmers of my acquaintance, the past season, sowed 
flax-seed and barley on the same ground, and in every 
instance the yield of either kind, was as g^eat as if 
sowed separately, besides flax and barley straw com- 
bined, makes very excellent fodder. By having proper 
screens, there is no difficulty in separating the flax-seed 
from the barley. If, by sowing flax-seed and barley 
together, twice the amount can be obtained from the 
same ground, is it not worth at least the consideration 
of every fimner? N. 

We have received several communications in refer- 
ence to the practice of growing flax and barley together, 
but know nothing of its advantages from personal ex- 
perience. We were not aware that the seed of flax 
would be matured while the stalk was in so green a 
state as to be good for fodder; but it will be seen that 
the above and several other articles speak of it as being 
valuable ibr this purpose when mixed with barley straw, 
and that at the same time a crop of seed is obtained in 
connexion with the barley. — ^£d. 



SHEEP— ESCURiAL AND ELECTORAL SAXONY. 



Are the Spanish Escurial and the Electoral Saxony 
the same race of sheep? This inquiry has been raised 
in my mind by reading an article entitled "Saxon 
Sheep and their Crosses" in the volume of the Cul- 
tivator for 1844, page 350. In my ignorance I had 
supposed they were as distinct as any two races of Ger- 
man and Spanish sheep can be* If they are the <aiiM 
thing, as this writer seems to take it for granted, then 
all this flourish, which has been made about the supe- 
riority of the pure Electoral Saxony Sheep, imported 
and bred by the late lamented Mr. Grove, is moonshine. 
For there are men in the country who profess to have 
the pure Escurials — and if it can be proved that they are 
the real «simon pure" Electoral Saxons, Escurials 
will be thicker than '<hair on a dog's back" beforw 
1846 is at an end — the simple reasons being, that Elec- 
toral Saxons are in great request and command higher 
prices. 

I had supposed that the Escurials were to be found 
only in S|)ain and the Electoral Saxons only in Saxony 
— and elsewhere, only as they have been imported from 
these countries. I have supposed that an Electoral 
Saxon sheep never was in Spain — and that the Spaniards 
have no such variety — and I had supposed that the six 
varieties of sheep, which Consul Jarvis imported into 
the United States, were only sub-varieties of the Spanish 
Merino Sheep — al i excellent, and all in a great measure 
resembling each other. The Escurials were one of the 
six — and many have contended that they were not a 
whit behind any other — while all were similar, each 
had its excellencies and peculiarities. Will you, Mr. 
Editor, be pleased to show what light you can on this 
subject? Inquirer. 

Note. — From the best accounts, the origin of the 
Saxon Merino Sheep, was 200 ewes and 100 rams sent 
by the King of Spain to the Elector of Saxony in 1765. 
They are said to have been mostly of the Escurial vari- 
ety, which are acknowledged on all hands to produce 
the finest wool of any of the Spanish races, and were 
particularly cultivated by the Spanish kings. The Elec- 
toral Saxon sheep have, according to their history, de- 
scended mostly from this Escurial stock. It is claimed 
by some that they have been improved in respect to 
fineness of wool, since their transfer to Saxony. Our 
own observation does not permit us to give an opinion 
on this point. It must be obvious, however, that the 
blood of the Electoral Saxon and the Escurial must be 
nearly the same, the former being only a lateral branch 
of the original stock. 
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LiTTHEit TncEEB, Esq. — In eompliuice with your 
request, I herewith Inuiamit to you, a sketch of (he 
uniting House and De|>ol, which our Com[iaiiy jirupOH ; 
to canalruct Ihia apring, in thin city, immeiJiately on 
Ihe bants of the Genespe river, near the centre of thc| 
town, for the accoiiimo.lalion of on* hundred couu, 
■ml for the ule of milk of the very best itualily. 

The buililing is in the shape uf a H> 1'he front of 
brick, 50 feet In length, an<l 25 feet in ile)>th, and 20 
feet in height, with a rear building l^o feet long, ami 
32 feet in width— built with a centre hall or arcade, 
tweire feet wide uid twenty feet high, with windows 
and ventilators in the tops, (as shown in the sketch,) lu 
admit a free circulation of air, in the warm si 

Ud each side of this hall, there is a range of mingers 
and stanchions Inr fifty rowj— with troughs in front of 



_ _ . «, with a gutter one 

foal in width, inimeiliatoly behind the cows; and be- 
tween (liese giiltets and the doors at the sides of the 
building, there is an alley, fivi feet in width on each 
side. The doiin for the entrance of the cows are three 
and ahalffeet wide, seTen feet high, and twelve feel 
apart. (Jver the cows, between the hall and the sides 
of the building, there are floors for the receiilion of the 
winter fmlderof the stock, c>i>iible of holding l»o hun- 
dreil tons offaay or com foilder. 



ford 



le rear of the oSce are the rooma for the milK- 
I, and sleighs, and a()j.i-ning ihese is the dalilt 
horses thai are u edfordi iribnlingmilklhroogh- 



The whole cost of the building is (Btimated at $3,50(b 
including the engine, ftxlure., &c. 

I wilJ, if you desire it, furni-'h vnu with a atataraeat 
of the manner in whirh the establishment is to be coiw 
ducted, and the method uf keeping the cows, &c., &o. 
Truly youis, 

C, B, BTHAHT, 
GeaenI Ag'l Rochester City Milk Co. 
P. S. The Rochetler City Milk Company furnishet 
c citiieni of Rochester with pure aai wholeeoB* 
ilk, at (be following low tarilTof pr oca. 



,e gutlen 

trap doors in them let Ihe manure down into carts, in 
vhich it is ilrawn daily to the cumiiany farms in the vi- 
nnity of the city, where the crops are proilnced to sup. 
'>iy the milch cows in the Depot. The teams bring 
U>wn a load of gtass or hay, and carry back in return, 
L luuil of manure — il being cliea|>er to transport tht 
leil to cows than 1« cart the milk twice a day, from Ihe ; 
'lumB to (he city. 

The front of the building is occupied for an office, and 
-ooms fur the sales of milk, ice-cTeam, Slc, and the at. 
io for the lodging room of the men belonging to the 
tftablishment, while the cellar is used for roots, and 
dilk room, and also a part uf it for a small steam en- j 
[ine, etn ployed to cut up and titan tkt food for the 
;atlle, pump the water from the river to supply lhe| 
-vcrvolrs in the building, and to ktat the stable in win-| 
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FftUIT FOR COOKING. 



^. TucEF.B, Esq. — In an article at page 379 of yon 
cember number, the writer who describes "Con- 
:ks Ganlen Apple," falls into a very great error. 
says: — "It is generally supposed (hat for cN/tH<ry 
purposes, fruit of inferior quality will answer; hence 
we see in works on promology, and in Nursery Cata- 
logues the division into laiieand fcilcJiea varieties. Th« 
distinctioti to which he ihus refers, "in nursery cata- 
logues," &c., does not, however, mean any such thing. 
It refers simply to a distinctive character, and to a (■• 
periontji in qtiality for a specific object. In regani to 
pears, we have table ami c(x>king pears, and the nue 
as respects plums, cherries, and other fruits. So in re- 
S[iect to apples : many of the varieties of sweet apples, 
uid others of acid or of an astringent character, which 
are altogether ill suited for the table, are found to b« 
ulmiiably adapted for cooking, and it is fbr their iwM- 
riur ^liliei when cooked, ami n^jt on aoconnt ofthsir 
inferior quality, that the term kitchen has been applied 
to them. Wm. R. PaiHcc 

Priacs's Nuritriu, Flu4kms, Ftfy 8, 1S46. 
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ed trtna tnj ilomeHie ulinal a 
hnllbj ofiprlng, in our rigoron 
clinutCf If the dAm hM been per- 
mitted to nrffer Ihc huibhipB of cold 
■od narviition; (berefbre it will b« 
WfBe if the iheep huBbuidmBQ will 
■Iwifi hold up to view the apo- 
thegm, ■•olhedam, »ihc(inpriiiK.' 
There muK be GOiulitio] 



. Iiyinf ho 



r of 



lunb-binh; umI like good cooitition 
ii eqmlly neeeMuy to niWua the 
lamb lubiequuilly, and im|Mrt to 
it uumi aonilitudon, tiie, uid 
thrift. 

The field choten for the enea to 
foil! ■bould be drf , free thtin stumps, 
open dilchei, «iil poneH u level a 
■urlkce ai pouible, oi in lit'Ie hol- 
lows ewes aie liable to be rait> 
which is caused by Uilly strelching 
themselvei <n sunny wealher, when 
in a lyin; posture. In this situation 
they will often be fbnntl flat on 
their backs and vjoteady kicking 






orery, i 



i Ifui 



rCElAND BHEEPMrif. 3S.) 



BFTlMa the ilog, DO species of domestic animals | 

t* luch remarkable variations of character as the 

Whtt a contrast, fOr instance, is ihown by com- ' 

the son and beautiful covering- of some of the 
b bree'ls with the hairy and shaf^gy fleece! of the • 

the muimon, or lome of the wild races of the 
I mountainsi Again, a diversity no leu Mriking 

by Mmparing the small, light, mnoolh head of 
ieester, with that of some of the Tartarian, or 
tiaod sheep; the latter in some instances carrying 
■ five, and even eight bornB, of from a foot to 
ban two (set iu length. | 

olicing Mr. Mokkf.ll's " American Shepherd ■' 
mth, we gave a cut of a " fat-rumped " ram. We 
resent a cut of an Iceland sheep, with three 
The number of horni constitutes the chief pecu- 

of these sheep, though they are very ueefut in 
unlry to which they belong, being banly, and ob- 
; their living in the barren and rugged parls of 
land without attention from man. Their oize is 
n — their fleece thick, but rather coarse, and only 
lied fiir inferior fabrics. Some of our readers may 
'Ct having seen for several years, one of this 
r sheep witb four lkoma,at the farm of Mr. Pben- 

:t from Mr. Mobkei.i.'s book 



e Is live 



by the shepherd, death will follow 
sometimes In a few houn. 

But perhaps no field aflbids that 

smoothness of surface t 






-efore the ilu- 






I period of gestation i 
verageof 152|layB. 



ty devolves upon the shepherd of passing leisurely o' 
every part of the fleld, several times during the day, to 
guard against them. But this duly must not be delayed 

muat commence his career of watchfulaessi at least ten 
days before, fur it it very common with ewes that are 
in over good condition to be found in this perilous situ- 
ation some iteya before their time. 

" The lambs of Ane-wooled sheep are extremely sen- 
sitive to cold and wet when they drop, and to guard 
against exposure, the sheep-master must endeavor to 
anticipate itorma, and place his flocks beforehand im- 
iler shelters. These should be capacious, as the ewe 
dislikes too much company at the time of parturition, 
as will be noticed in her retiring often quite distanllf, 
if in a field from the rest of her companions, when tba 
event is about to ttantpire. In sucb instances whcra 
DO sheltering is provided, greater labor and vigilanca . 
must he enxptoyed, the presence of the flock-tender 
being constantly needed, witb his bottle of warm milk, 
and putting the more helpless in a large basket, lined 
with hay or straw, and bringing them before the fire 
for an hour or more, ualjl animation is restored. When 
lambs are separated from their dams under such circum- 
stances, care should be observed not to have (hem 
wrapped or touched witb anything that is offensive, a* 
its scent, when very yoimg, is the principal source of 
recognition by the mother. A clean blanket or woolen 
cloth will be best, if swaddling should be found necea- 



proper lime for parturition must be determined 
mmstances, of which climate and locality ore the 
roniinent, and these the fiock-mastermuststeadily 
n view. The month generally selected in the 
■rn and Middle SUtes is May, the vieissitudei of 
male forbidding an earlier period, unless in in- 
i where buildings are provided far shelter, the 
le of which is greoler than the n^jority of fitr- 
re willing to incur. 

ewes during pregnancy should be disturbed as 
a possible, and every attention paid to the qusji' 
d quality of their ftrad. Gwes, howcTer, idiould 

kept/al at this stage; indeed this stale it inju- 

Bs it preditposes them sometimes to abortion; 
iiat is ustially termed "good store condition" 

be maintained through the whole period of ges- 

Neitber should ewet be exposed to storms and 

iring the wlnler and early ^''''■8 monthi, but 

(hly protected from both. It eamiot be expect- 



hast 



•ary. 
"If the 

! and consequently thi 
the flock should hav 
adjoin, and the comi 
The adoption of thii 
dent to changing " 



len unpropitions for early grasa, 
Eep during parturition too low, 
le run of two lots, which should 
lication at all times kept open, 
une prevents the confusion inei- 
hole flock at once. 
of ewes herding together at this im- 
portant period ahoold not exceed one bmidred, and • 
still less number will result advantageously to both th« 
flock and master. He should at all seasons keep befora 
him the tact, that afita iktep kept logttlier will da btt- 
Irr than many, which will be more particularly eo- 
tbrced hereafter." 

CoaK Fos DiAKBHiEa. — A certsdnenre forthiscom- 
plaint is found in rice water. Boil the rice, take the 
water, make it palateabla with salt, and drink it copi- 
ondy while wwib. Wb Daver knew this to &U. 
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THE CURRANT 




ownentoneglpctwhol- 
ly all care and cul- 
ture of the bushet. In 
onlpr lo exhibit clearly 



eooil and bail mtaage 



buxhes of (he cotnmoi 

Burilcn. Tbe imallei 
bunch wan was taker 
from Ihe olJ insu of 
buBhes, growing thick- 
pruning or cull ure. Thi 
larger wan from asmall 
vigorous, anil well cul- 
gruunJ. The dilTerrnce in size 
ine of Ihe great lou susUiaeil by i 



PlaiiU(Wh»li«[rj— 
an adage which in one sense is doubtless Irue, for si 
lived indeed must be (he pear (ree (hat does not outi 
him who |)laDiB it; but the maxim intended to be c 
veyeil by the |>roTerb tindoubledly is, that the pen 
■o long in coining inio bearing, that he who plants 
tree can Ecarccly expect to taste 11a fniil himself, 
COnsetiuendy planli It solely for (he benefit ofhis ht 
Now if this were strictly true i( would aflbrd no i 
Jnit ground to refrain from ]>lanting, since (liere is u\ 
forecast, and mote benevolence displayed in jiiantin 
tree G^^r (lie benetll of one's hein, than there is in hui 
InE up gold for (hemi for (he tree will neither run 
fty away, and if well aelected and well planted, ' 



it much after 



while 



o lew of (he heirs of the wealthy 
have Ihe skill to prcven( gold from (aking wings to 
ItMlf and Hying away. Nor would It be very easy to 
riiow that we are less bound lo plant trees for our pon- 
leri(y than our ancestors were (0 plant them for us, 
•ince (he obligation seems equally binding upon every 
mcceuive generation. 

But Ihe following ((atemcnt will show tha( the mus- 
ty olil proverb, in (he lelliib caution it was designed to 
convey, is entirely without foundation. In the spring 
it 1843, (he wrKer of (his ardcle procured a large pear 
ree, and grafteil several choice variedea upon it, some 
ifwhich bore fruit (he succeeding year, anil several 
nnre the season thai has just )iassed. In (he same 
ipring a scion of the Seckel pear was spliced upon (he 
op of a young apple tree, three feet from the ground. 
-'inding (he next season that the graft bad acquired 
ibout twice the thickness of the slock upon which i( 
ras growing, another small apple tree wa* placed 
'long side of it, anil uniteil with (he graft six inchesabove 



een the 



acqutret Several of (hero weighed orer three, and en* 
of Ihem more than five ODiKet; (he average watcU of 
this pear, as seen here, or found in the New-York uai>' 
ke(s, being scarcely two ounces. A friend, Hr. Janw 
Dixon, presented me some unusually flne specimens ImI 
October, one of which weighed three oiuees; the ST*- 

Thete ei:perimenls, so recently made, if we hail n 
other facts (o sustain them, would show that no mm, 
who has strength and capaoily lo perform the opank- 
lion, need neglect planting or grafting trees from aa 
apprehension that he shall not live to ace their fmill 
himself; for here is an instance of a man, al the age o( 
66, planting the seed of an apple of which he had Jml 
been eating; at 58 he grafts the tree with tbe Sedcel 
pear, and at GO, finds it producing some of tbe AnMl 
fruits of its kind (hat had probably ever been seen. And 
in all (his there is nothing (hat may not be readily M- 
complished by almost any person who earnestly ap- 
plies himself (o the task. The cause of the cit:aoi- 
dinary size of the fniit 



rtilily of I 



efou 






1 the 



s precaution was taken (o 
e (ree Ihim breaking down when i( should I 
lome into hearing. In May last, two years from the I 
"lertiun of the graft, it was found to be in blossom, 
■eing (ben 5 ree( S inches high. It produced 14 pean, 

e than I 



standi, (tbe 
grounu naving ucen nigniy manureu lor garden pnipo- 
sen, for several successive years, freiiuently from the 
hen-house,) and partly by a certain degree of dwarflag 
(hat resulls from grafting the pear upon the apple, and 
from the constriction proi<uced by the sudden expanrioa 
of the graft b( its junction with the stock, which opa> 
rates like a ligature in detaining a greater quantity of 
sap in tbe fruit branches. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a man at tb« 
very periotl of his life when he is best capable of doin| 
the (hing well— from 50 to 60— excusing himself IhM 
putting out fruK (rees upon the plea that he >■ too <M 
(o be benefltted by it. The two following instaneet 
will show a( how late a period of life a fondness fortbl 
cultivation of fruit has been practically manil«t«4 
and at how much later a perioil of lite has been pro- 
longed, as itin reward of (he deed. 

An ageil lady, in the adjoining (own of Greenwich, 
not many year* ago. planted a peach in her one bmH 
dredth year, and lived to eat the first fruit (he tree pn> 
duced. The Rev. Mr. Cobb, of firaiotree, Mass., m* 
out an orchard at the ailvanced age of 77, and wa* 
laughed at by hii neighbors, who were much too wise 
(o plant frees for pOBtenly — he lived thirty years allw- 
wards. These it will be admitted are extreme eUM, 
and yet many not very dissimilar ones could easily b* 
collected, were due justice done to the acattcred indi- 
vidual en(er[irise of the nation. 

Dut however meritorious the humblest eSbrt to m- 
prove and multiply Ihe kindly fruits of the earth may bt, 
and however great is onr obligation to (he many niuaa> 
rymen and skilful horticulturists, as well an to the pri- 
vate individuals of our country, who have devoted tbelr 
time and resources lo the collection and disseminalioa 
of the valuable seedling fruits of our land, at well ai lo 
the importation of the numerous choice kinds lh>n 
abroad, time oaly at present will admit of a passing al- 
lusion to the splendid achievmenls of the two giodeH 
p^mologislsof this, or any other age; the late Th«a*t 
Andrew Koigbt, of England, and Dr. Van Mou*, of 
Belgium. To the scientiHc and unwearied eObrta of 
these truly great men, we are indebted for a great muk 
her of the fruits, especially of the pear kind, now b 
cultivation. Mr. Knight pursued the direct mode ol 
obtaining new varieties by cross breeding, from wbiel 
process sprung Ihose noble pears, the Dunmore and Um 
Monarch. Ur. Van Mons availed himself of that law 
of vegetable economy which disposes fruit, ondor cer- 
tain favorable circumstances, to a gradual improvement 
for setcral successive generations; a law which ha 
seems to have been the hrst thonjughly to elucidatt 
Mis meihod was lo plant and replant (he flnt fruit o 
young seedling trees, from three to five sueccsaiv* gM* 
rations. At every successive planting the trees OMM 
sooner into bearing — those of (be fifth generation btu- 
ing the third year, and nearly all of them prodnaiD[ 
-hoica fruit. Beyond the thin) ganenlton In Uio Mtar 
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Oby were not ottao bond to Improve ; 
■ant being Kenerallj' a retrogrulc one, 
tain evan to the mott iadifferent kinils. 

Thai dill this most inilefali gable mui go oa planting 
tnd replaalingi unlil liaring' ilcvoteil the greater part of 
bii life to Ibe amelioration of fruit, hii garden, many 
7>aiB before hii death, contained at peart alone, mure 
than mo lliouaand varielie*, none o( wbicb were be- 
low Dcdiocrit)', and many oftbem of lurpasiing excel- 
lence. In accomplishing Ihiaaplendiil achievement, he 
actnally plaateil hipiselt, anil carefully examineil the 
fnit of no less than 80,000 rarietieB. What a laak for 
a single individual, and what a rebuke for those who 
aeier plant at all! To him we are iuJebIe<t for those 
^endid pears, the Beurre Diet, Bciirre Bosc, Dun.lan, 
Frederick of VVurlemburg, Queen of Ihe Low Countriee, 
a&d many others. What a debt of gratitude do we not 
owe 111 the successful cultivators of fruit generally, ami 
to those great benebctori of the human ramtly, Just al- 
InJed to, in particular! Lei ii> evince our sense of the 
obligation by thoroughly opening our eyes to the good 
tbey have done us, and by availiug ourselves without 
delay of the princely banquet they have act before ui. 

It is now time to recur to the question at the heail of 
this article. « At what period of hit lite should a man 
plant fruit treeif' And will not luy readers now agree 
with me (hat the period should only be limited by actu- 
al Incapacily, and ibal we should continue to plant, to 
cultivate, and to Improve, while providence Jendi us 
■trength to execute the task; never doubting that we 
dull reap the fruits of our labor; and with the proud 
oonsciousnesi that if we have done something for our- 
■elves, wo have done far more for posterity, who will 
have cause to remember and to bless us. 

Port CluiUr, Jan. 3, 1846. Th. Close. 
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o set 



ids Its formlaf 
iquiaites for 



d may flow downward 



(he second, that the forming 
uninterruptedly through the 

" To effect these two requisites, i( is needful, firtt, 
that the operation be performed with a sharp knife, that 
(he vessels and pores may be cut smoothly and evenly, 
and the Iwo parls be brought into immediate anil evsa 
conlacl. Htcotidty, that the o|>eration l>e so contrived 
thai a permanent and considerable pressure be applied 
lo keep all parts of these cut faces closely together. 
T/iirdii/, that the line of division between the inner 
bark and the wooil, should coincide or exactly corres- 
pond in each; for if the inner bark Of the one Set* 
wholly on Ihe wood of the other, the upward current 
through the wood and back through the bark, is bro- 
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THE fHUlT CULTURIST: 
AvJtPreD lo the climate of the Northern Staleii, con- 
taining directions for raising Young Trees in the 
Nursery, and for the management of (he Orchard and 
Fnit Garden. By John J. Thomas. 
Mr. Thomas is extensively known as an Inlellig-ent 
*ad tncccssrul ciil(iva(or of fruits. His extensive prac- 
tical knowledge and habKual accuracy, fully entitle his 
Observations to Ihe respect and eonfldence with which 
ttiey are generally received, [n the work before ns, 
his cAjecli have been (o furnish useful ilirectioaa (o 
thoee who may be little acquainted with (he manage- 
(seiit of fruit trees, (o promote the culture of Ihe beat 
varieties, and by encouraging (he adoption of a proper 
■TStem, to increase the production ot frails, and render 
more certain the profits of their cullivalion. The au- 
thor hat not intended in this case to fumiah a lai^e 
work— it consialt of 2S0 pages, IN mo, divided inlo 
two general divisions; (be first containing twelve cbap- 
tnt under the head of "Ge.vf.hal Directions and 
PnACTicifl," — and the second, twelve chapters, "On 






keen, fiat-bladed knife tt 
knife for other purposes. 

'■ 2. The second requires that (he Jaws of the Stock 
in cleft-grafting, press with some force, but not too 
much, against the weilge-shaped sides of the graft. A 

do (his Bufflciendy; but three-quarters of an inch is a 
more convenient size. In whip- grafting, the longne 
and slil should be firmly crowded or bound together. 
'i. " The third requisite is aUained by close eiamina- 

" 4. The fourth is accomplished by plasters of grafl- 
ing-wax, and by the application o( grafting -clay. Graft- 
ing wax may be maile by melting togelher one pound 
of beeswax, Iwo of UI low, and four of roain.> It ia 
spread, when melted or softened, on muslin or ihln 
unsized paper, wi(h a brush or spatula. It is some- 
limes apiilJed without plasters, in which case it should 



pari. In all cases j 



; Di 
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ims, peaches, nectarines, and 
■inleoCS. An attentive examination of the book only ia 

thai it is well calculated to promole the objects for 
which il was designed. As applicable to " 
we present Ibe following extracts on 
GRAFTING, 

■<Tbe great number of model described in books, 
hare tended rather to bewilder than to enlighten be- 
ginnen; the following remarks, therefore, are more for 
Ihe purpose of laying down rtaiom on wl ' ' 
depends, than for poinling out the peculiar mod 
operation, which may be varied according to 
venienee, provided attention ii given to I' 
perllcnlars. 

" Propagation by grafting diBers mainly and 
tlally from increasing by cuttings, by inserting the cul- 
llnc inlo (h* growing stock of another tree, intlead of 
directly into (he soil. The stock thui supplies the sap, 
^thasoU d(»e« In (be caM of a caltint; and the gnh. 




t hands, until it may b 
X, which are wrapped round the 
it should be applied closely, so as to 
> interstices, and covering cul or split 
le exposed lo the air. In cool weather, 
ig.dish, or hot brick, is necessary to 
:ra before applying them, 

mon modes usually adopted for fruit- 
trees; fig. :17 , representing whip- 
grafling, which if well performed 
with the parts closely pressed toge- 
ther, neeils no ligature to keep the 
gran in its place; and fig. 3S, Ihe 
common mcrde, or clefl -grafting, 
which except for amall stocks, la 
generally found best and most certain 



hardly necesiary here lo men- 

1 propagation by grafting and 

cuttings ia to be performed early 

ipring before the buda awell;t and 

he grafts or cuttinga may be cut 

' time during winter, provided 

preserved until (bey are used. 

eterviug them, is to wrap 

vet moss ) or bury tliemiB 

'^eofadry spot of earth, ttaebax 

la, and the grafts (o be kept troi* 

eaT(h by slicka acroaa the inside of Ihe 
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The annexed flgiirc rapmentsm neat ana simple modi 







MOtlh 



Fij 39. 1, 

with common wire worked ii 
Med by luiveyvn. 



nip)K>rfi. 
with > flne eSiict tot >uch 
plant* u the moniingelo>7> 
cyprtn vine, ind lueh de- 
licate twinera ai readily 
ascenil to a height o( aeve- 

Tbe centre pillar la made 
of wood let ttnalj In (he 
Boil, anil Cumiiheil with 
ahorl radiating arm* at (he 
top. From (he endi of 
these, imall wire chain* 
an stretched in a down- 
ward direction and balened 
at the bottom, b^ roeani of 
woollen or metalic books 
driven into the earth.— 



ind conveniently made 
) lone l'°<" '»" l>"»< 



FBUIT8 — WIMTEB AFPUSS. 



Ma. EDiToa — Permit me to lay before your numer- 
on* readers, some remarks on the most prominent wintei 
apples cultivated in western New- York. It is well U 
compare notes on this sultject with other parts of oui 
country. The growing of choice winter apples for (h( 
market, has now become something more than a men 

I first notice (he Newtown pippin, from the fact tha' 
DO fruit is oltener inquired for than this. Who hat no 
heard of the wonderful crops of (his apple gathered 
from the thoaiauil trees of Mr. Pell, of Ulster coun[j! 
The published (lBtemen[s ofMr. Pell's success in grow- 
ing this fruit, has no doubt been quits beneficial (o the 
community at large; but at the same (ime has had the 
tendency to lead many into error in regard to it. There 
are (wo varieties of this apple, the yellow and the green ; 
neither of which have succeeded well in this section 
oT eonntry, oe Id the western States; both are of supe- 
rior flavor, and valuable for their long keeping qualities. 
With us i( is not very productive, and Ihe fruit being 
very liable (O be affected with black spots or canker, 
renders it unsightly and unsaleable, ami is now but little 
cultivated. 

Baldwin, somedmet called the Red Baldwin Pippin. 
A noble fruit, and well worthy of extensive cultivation. 
It combines all of the enential qualities, which go to 
constitute a superior fruit; flne rich flavareit; fair size; 
Dne appearance; productiveness; long keeping, and not 
subject to black spots or canker. This apple Is exten- 
rively cultivated near Boston, where it is esteemed very 
highly. It more than sustains its high reputation here. 
Deeeaiber to March. 

Boston or Roxbury Russet. Deserves a place in every 
food collection, succeeds admirably in the west, very 
iroduetive, always bir, and is inferior to no othi ' 
ong keeping. This and the golden Russet, are 
dlied to each other. The last named is (he smaiieH. 
Tbe Boston Runet has become so popular (hat il is 
low extensively counterfeited. Not however after the 
Manner of making wooden nutmegs; but many of our 
>uit growers sell all sorts of russets under this popular 

la of our most productive 
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veu barrels from 
'>w sorts are more profliable than (his. Many have 
■ai out large orchards of this variety. The ¥a,n Pippin 
did several other oorls are often called by this name. 
''<ie tme Rhode Island Greening never becosnetyaBow; 
.. r -.t , .la.ir •f-)rn ""I-—, •HI* •• •ri^iirllr. If • *i«ht 



green. The thilt is of flnt quality, but not equal ttr 
flavor to some otherr. Novemtwr to March. ' 

Eeopus Spilzenberg. This fruit always eomBUdr' 
the highest price in (he market. lU superior rich ih- 
vor, together with its beautiful color, renders 1( ■ {i^ 
vorite for the detert. It is not quite as prHlnctira ■ 
aome other sorts, yet, nn the whole, yielding an avenl* 
crop. It is extensively cultivated in Western lfew> 
York, and in the western states. More valuable thu 
any other variety of (he Spitzenberg. Nov. to March. 
Beek-no-fkrther ; of which we have three distinct Tl< 
rieties, all highly etteemed. llie Westfleld Beek-no^ 
farther, aa described by Downing, isa well Itnown New- 
England variety; a productive and popular trnit. DbK 
(o Febraaiy. 

Russet Seek-no -farther, very much resembles Ihe abon 
in shape and appearance, but is nearly covered wllb a 
thin russet. Bomewhat extensively cultivated In Niaga- 
ra county. Productive, and will keep Aomewhat longer 
than the flrst named variety. Dee. to Match. 

KedSeek-no-farther; often known a* (he Red OiUI- 
flower; a very superior fruit, supposed to be a nalin 
of western New- York. Fruit of medium tile, ftirm 
very round, the eye and crown Dearly of Ihe same siae) 
skin of a flne orange yellsw, nearly covered with a flne 
brilliant red, approaching to dark crimson on the tidt 
t tha sun; and dotted wilh dark rmael dots, which 
much more prominent on the shady sldeof (he Ihill. 
B(alk three-fburthi of an inch long, set in a rather aar. 
)w, tunnel-like cavity. Calyx nearly closed, set ia a 
'ide, shallow, smooth basin. Flesh yellowlah wbit^ 
crisp, of a very agreeable acid, rich, brisk flavor. Tba 
ree is a dne grower, and very productive. Nor. U 

Laily Apple; a beautiful little apple of flne, rich 
lavor; a favorite amnng the ladies for the desert. Not 
nuch cultivated, although productive; yet too amall 
ibr profit. "So small," says a lady, "that il would 
ake a cart load of them to aiake a bushel." Daeansbet 

Pomroe Grise, or CanadaGray Apple, k fine gnyraa- 
let, below medium size, and of rich flavor. Tkara SM 
:wo varieties called by this name. The smalleol is lh« 
!rue one; very productive, and a flrst rate desart trtdt 
Highly esteemed in Canada, and cultivated wilh giaal 
!ss in Niagara county. Dec. to March. 

_ .troit Red, or Detroit Black Apple. An appla ol 
exalted merit, supposed (o have originated at BetnA. 
Fruit of large size, often very large, generally wllk 
promineot uneven ribs. Some specimens quite flal^ 
others rather oblong, large at baaa and eye. Bkin .flat 
crimson, becoming much darker when fully moturedi 
Stem three- fourths of an inch long; ealyx moMly 
closed, set in a wide and shallow plaited baoini flalb 
white, stained witb red, crisp, juicy, and Of a very agra*. 
able, moderately acid flavor. Oct. to January. Tbl» 
fruit has become exceedingly popular wherever knowa. 
It commands a high price, and finds a a reaily nla !■ 
the market. It is much largerthanlhaEsopuaSplIMS- 
bergh, and its striking appearance commanda attwillaa. 
The tree it not a very vigorous grower, but ii very pn>- 
diclive, and well worthy of more extensve cuitivatiow. 
Thii fruit ia widely difiereat from the Red Winter C*l- 
vjile, orCalviile Rouge, or from several other nu4eUat 
of (he Black Apple, which are sometimes called by lU* 

Tallman Sweeting. Tbis fruit to much admired Id lU 
own New-England, has gained but little creilil in eml> 
grating to the west. It is inferior in flavor and oltaB 
insipid. With (he itetnith multitude however, it It 
held in high repute, and its produc(iveDesa render* It 
worthy of cultivation for feeding tt[>ck. 

Ambrosial. The popularity of this fruit haj now 
passed away. Some years since, a broiher nur«eryt>aa 
and myself were the favored reoii'ienlt of a few lelou 
of (hit noted fruit. The friend that gave them oa W 
Jutt received (hem from a friend going into tha wiUti 
country; had informei! our friend that it iraa an apgs 
of superior merit; indeed there was nona better. W^ 
Alt grateful for (he acqnliition, and at It was wltkcM 
■»<^e, at the r"fr-tl'<* of oar flr-'nd, w« bbt* tl ttl 
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ribvVa DUDS, u'an car niU'lt, Ibr the limr being. Year* 
AOcd ooi ud'at lehglli our wiiitng eyci bchfid the 
fblt; ainull, one-(liIcil, grcPnish while >[iple; u hard 
A a chip, «nd the Jnice iireiiy gowl Tinegar, without 
ttacprocenorfermeRiBlion. Wefell nimewliat wnilhr; 
edied od our friend for aa explanitjun, *nd he call- 
ed od hi* wDrthf friend to enplain, who having now 
GOtQC to the eODClusion (hat "hone)'}' >i the hpat poli- 
cy," confened the whole truth of the matter. He hid 
ant Ibe icloni tttna a bundle of Ireei whleh he found on 
the boat, not doubling- but it woulil prove to be wper). 
dr Ihiit. Ifolh'iDK more than petit laieeny. 
Bugalo Kurtiry, Jan., 1S46. B. Hodoe. 



CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 



CHITTEKDEN COUtfTT (VT.) AO- BOCIITV. 



TH> Giapc require* a deep friable >oil, and an ex- 
pMuiv in aoeordnnce to (he cIbm to which it helongs, 
ika tbreifB Tarietiei alone requiring a |>articularly 
warn Incalion. No fruit will admit 'if luch plrntiful 
■uonrin^ ■* thie, provided it be iirnperly applied, and 
Hub produce of fnilt will be (hereby immeniely in- 
nrtainl, and thoae who *ay (he deselopmoal pruiluced 
bin wood without fruit evince greU ignorance. De- 
aompotcd T^etable or animal nanures, and aboce all 
(he blood of cattle from the butcher'* *lnll, plentifully 
and freqnently niingletl with the earth at a abort dia- 
laiKe from the main (talk of the vine, will cauie a de- 
grae of vigor and prodnctifcnen Iha( will BMoaiih all 
iriKi hare not witnened their effeeta. In regard to 
pttming, the American varieliea simply require auch 
tfafming Ont during the winter, aa ia necetaary to pre- 
TsM the bianehea injuring each other by contact, and 
IIm renioval of auch weak a|tura as are immature end 
imperfect; but no fear should be indulged that (be vine, 
M in a guod toil, i* not capable of luaturiag its frait on 
■ay extent of branches it may naturally produce, aa 
among the most productive vine* Ibund in Carolina, 
Iherr are many inttancea where a single vine covers an 
acre. Summer pruning i* only colled fOr in location! 
Wtter* Ifce viB« are conllaed in too narrow limits, and 
then but ver]' partially, aa any considerable pruning 
will oanae <he fruit to turn black and fall off, and even 
•ntlliig off the leaves will prevent the maturity of the 
(kntt, aa they are the conductors of the euential nulri- 
nant from the atmosphere to the fruit and to the whole 
plaal. The ioreign vaiietiea, being natives of a much 
Bilder climate, fequire considerable pruning*, and but 
a moderate pR>ponroa of the vigorous ahoota ahuuld be 
Mowed to renuiin, it being necessary in this caae to 
MrtMtitate skill and arlifical culture in order to remeily 
tiM inappropriateneit of climate. The moat delicate 

tsd«r glass, but in thai way they ri:ien well ami an 
BioMdingly prodnclive. Wm. R. Pkince. 



The directors of this auciely have offered 325 preml- 
unia, and apiirripiialed for the payment of them about 
$75*1,00. Thi-y have ailoplcd a new feature in tho 
award of prEmiumi — that niione man shall receive more' 
than one premium on the *ame claaa of animal) or ar- 
ticles presenietl — but if entillett to a second premium 
in the class, lie shall have a certificate or diploma to 
that elTect, staling and setting forh the £ict — but the 
premium shall be paid to [he man who preeenta the next 
best articles or animals in (he same class. This will 
remler the competition much more active, and a &r 
greater variety will be preseuled. The premium* also 
will be much more widely aeatlered uver the coaoljr, 
and cannot be concent ratcil in a few handa. 

Another new and must iniportaut of all measures la 
the offer of a premium (u every member — in the gift 
of a copy of ihe " Agriculrurist," ur "The Cullivo- 
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al organiui'iou? L. ii. Bi.tOH.t.v. 

Pint C. C. ^g. Socii 
WUliilan, VI., Uarch 13, 184li. 



Accompanying the above, ire rrcelvnl Ihe Roclety*! 
Prize Llat for H46. The prrnllumi are all paid in cash, 
and though small, are so arranged al to draw out an ex- 
tensive competition; anil we shall be surprised if th* 
spirit awakened by Ihe «ngergetie anil judicious etforta 
of this society dues not ilraw logelher a larger collec- 
tion of the farrocra of tlie Green Mountain Stale at iu 
next eihibiliiin, t>ian has ever before been convened 
Ibr any useful purpuM. Its prpniiams consist of 16 ob 
horaf a, 40 on cattle, 65 on sheep and wool, 9 on swine, 
34 on field crnpa, 32 on borlicutture, 2S on farm imple- 
ments, and lUT on hiiuaehold and other AianufaCtures. 



Ir It a matter of anrprise to ma thai gentlemen of 
Mlelfrise anil Capital, do not engage more extensively 
U the manuhetura of fabrics from this article. Large 
qMmllties ar« anaually faised bt this (Seneca) county 
gxclusiveiy for the seed. The straw, afLer the seeil is 
Ihrasheil out, is left to lie and rot in the fields; but little 
or no account is made of it a* a manure. The yield of 
teed is l^om eight (o twelve bushel* per acre, and the 
price is generally one dollar per bushel, which must be 
a poor compensation, considering it is to heavy a drain 
upon the fertility of the soil; but could Ihey obtain an 
equal utditional amonnt for Ibe stalk, ihe crop might 

oonlage, ropes, bagging, ticking, sacking, and variiiun 
kinds of elotb for summer clothing, might be manii- 
belurM) ftOnr ttoi, which wouht wear twice ai long aa 
cotton; bMidn it wtnlld be helping the farmers in Iheir 
immediate viclohy, who in r<tuni would help the 
BanubcRtrer. Aaon Smith. 

Tgrt, Dtc. 31jt, t84S. 



J In our last volume, pages 1^15 and 246, wa pobliAed 
, a communication in reference (o this pump, from Iha 
inventor, Mr. Ebastus W. H^llswi^kth. tincc thea 
I we have received frequent inquiries iu regard to lh« 
I operation, &c. The following interesting extract from 
I a letter received sometime sin«e from Mr. Ea.vsrira 
I EIllswoiith, Ihe fother of the hiventor, would have 
I appeared befbfe, but it was nnfbriunalely mislaid. It 
I will be noticnl that the invention has prartd itself all 
' it has heretofore been representeil to be- The well 
of the Wran, EllswoxTh jusliflea 



t implicit reliai 



n thei 



"Mr. Howard will no doubt be gralifieil to learn, that 
Ihe 5elf-aclins Pump, which he saw in operation in my 
door yard last summer, has not faileil, but for a day 
«ben it waa imerni|«ed by accident, to perform i(s task 
10 raise all the water which Ihe well fumi*he*. It now 
auppliea water fnr Inenly heail of ca<ile daily. 

lead pipe wat attached lo Ihe discharge pipe, and carried 
lo Ihe toil of the bam near by, and raise.1 to the height 
rrt forly-iiinr fttt, abnve the water in Ihe well. At 
that height It played a jet of about favr /lit higher, 
evincing a power much greater than bad been aoliel- 
pated. Indeed, the invention has more than met tba 
MO«t MDCuim •xpaetadoM reeaniiDg it." 
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COLMAN't EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE— PART V. 



Is matten ol > pracllcil nature, thii aambcr if, u wi 
have before intimoleil, decidedly Buperior (• uiy thai 
baJ preceded it. 

Mr. Colnun prnpoKS to uwiBe hi* obrerratiom un- 
dcr three great iltvitionB, to wit: arable fcrminit; breed 
Ing and Knuing; and dairying. He doei not ' 






a de- 
crop, and for every de- 



Uil tit the cultiTBti 
parttnent ot farrn managemi 

cipal object," he obeen'ea, "n to poini oui in 
pnui af^ricullure nich circumataneei or dJSbrei 
tween it and our own a> may •erve Ibr the improve- ' 
meat of the agriculture of the United BIatet,and to give 
nicb an account of the modes of Biana^ment nhich i 
prevail abroad, and which have been lanctioncd by long 
practice and experience, ai may facilitate Iheir adopt- 
ion, u (ar u the circumstances cxiating among- u> would 
render their adoption eligible." He admili that every 
country mutt practice moJea in some degree peculiar to 
Itaelf, owing to the variation of climate, facility for 
procuring manorei, price of labor, value of products, &c. 
'■ At the same time," says Mr. C, ■■ the general prin- 
ciples of agricultural practice are everywhere the same; 
and these with the various modifications which they 
may be eipeeled to assume uniler different degrees of ', 

•cienees and the arts, and their general and special I 
application cannot be too fully discussed and illuslni- | 
led." • • • " We may learn much from those who 
cultivate better, and from those who do not cultivate | 
«0 weU ai ourselves. There is little hope in anjlhinp 
so far BJ great improvement is concerned, for the man 
who implicitly follows any guide whatever. He must 
exercise his own reason, experience, observation, and 
Judgment, in the application or rules which may lie 
laid down for liis itirectioD." 

The Soi7.— Under this head it is remarhed that " (he 
farmer'! whole business so far as cultivation is concern- 
ed, lies with the soil; and upon the soil, and the skill 
and intelligence with which he manages it, must depend 
hii success." Mr. Colmau does not assent to the posi- ' 
tion of "tome scientific persons that the princiiial, if 
not the only use of soil is for the support of the plant, 
anil that the food of the plant is derived wholly from 
the atmoapliere-" Yet, in conclusion, he sa3'8 — "that | 
plants receive a large portion of their nourishment , 
from the air, does not admit of a doubt." He does not 
allow much credit to the ''notion that plants receive a 
large portion of their nourishment through their leaves." 
As before remarked, however, he adniitt tlut the at- 
mosphere contributes essentially to vegetation, but, he 
says, — " so far as any practieal use whatever is (o be 
nuuie of the ^t, we must coatiiler thia nourishment as 
nceived through the roots, and consequently through 
the medium of the soil in which these roots spread 
themselves, and (he manures by which It is enriched. 
The soil, therefore, aa the basis of all vegetation, is the i 
(reat object of the Cumer's consideration." I 

Theories or the ofebatioh or the Edil. — The 
•ultlect of this chapter gives occasion to speak ot chemi- 
cal anilysii^ to which relerence has been made in a 
preceding number. He remarks — " The common pro- 
perties otsoil may be distinguished by the eye or the 
feel, wilh persons of experience and practical observa- 
tion; but chemical examination may often he of the 
highest importance in delecting the presence of some 
mineral ingredient, by <¥hlch the cultivation of par- 
ticular crops may be hindered or wholly prevented.'' 

* * * " What portion of the soil is abstracted foi 
regelable food is not yet determined; and it is a singu- 
>vfacl tliat though analytical chemistry has demonstra. 

jrganiim of plants, and are essentia] in composing their 
<ructure, and has proceeded to ealculats the actual 
imount in pounds' weight abstracted by the growlb of 
irops of a particular q'lsntity, it has never yet, by an 
.iBalysia of the soil before the planting, and as eiaet an 
».~.i..B>i<wi »n.)f th> tr"!' ta> li-*a run^vad, '<atar' 



mined the loa in sueh case. Why this bM Mt b 
done, or whether it be beyond the power of «' 
analysis to accomplish, — extraordinary as i* tba dagiM 
ol perfection to which the iclence hat bean adraoM^ 
must be left to others to answer." 

The theory of Decandolle, in regard to the exndt- 
lions or excremenlilious matter of plants l>y which tht 
■oil ws* supposed to be unfitted for the pioduetion of 
, the same species, Mr. Colman thinks is now KenenJIf 
abandoned. But the necessity and advantage ol a rolii- 
tion of crops, is Ailly admitted both by practieal aal 
icIentiSc men, and there seems to be no doabt that t 
particular crop exhausts the soil Of certain elamMtl 
essential to its production; but adds Mr. C, " it wooU 
be extremely interesting it the fact of such exbaatfioBf 
and its extent, could be more particularly determinsd 
by a Chemical examination of the soil wbieh has DoM 
cultivated." 

Mr. Colnun alluiles to the theory of Liebig, that Om 
mineral ingredients which are found in the asha of 
plants, and which are carried ofiT when the products (M 
removed, require to be relumed either artiflcially ot 
naturally — ** that the land Iwing suffered to reM, or ai^ 
plied to a dlSkrent production, the ordinary influent s» 
of air and moisture in decomposing (he rochs Of tho 
soil, will renew the supply of these mineral elemmU 
which have been removed." He thinks that the exp» 
riments to which this has led, and which are h>W go- 
ing on, must shortly determine this matter, and greallf 
simplify the processes of agriculture. 

To show that the advantages of chemical aaalytii 
may be overrated, a quotation is given tram (ha tuMi 
chemist, Boussingault : "Chemists of great talent,** 
(rays Boussingaull,) '■ have made many complete analf- 
ses of soils noted for their fertility ; still, practical afn- 
cullure has hitherto derived vet? slender beaefita frOM 
labon of this kind. The reason ot this is very simplot 
the qualities which we esteem in a workabla soil da- 
pend almost exclusively upon the meehaaical mixlan 
of its eletnenls; we are much less interested in ita eba- 
mieal composition than in this; so that simple waahinf 
which shows the relations between the sand bikI tbo 
clay, letls of itself, much more that is important to 0% 
than an elaborate chemical analysis." 

In regard to the proportion of lime whksh fa tmim- 
till to the fertility of soils Ibr various crop*, Mr. Col< 
man refen both to Bousaingault and Von Thaer, aal 
also to an exiieriment of Payen, to show that that poiol 
is not yet settled. In one of Uie extracts gtraa Ikoa 
Von Thaer, it is staled that the richest argiU«c«MH 
soil that he ever analyzed, was taken from the bank at 
Elbe. Of one hundred parts, four and a halt WNO llMfc 
' This soil it was said, " was made to bear the rletlsM 
' crO|is, aa cabbages, wheat, autumnal com, bcant, fto^ 

I ihoroughly and give it a fallow." In another state* 
mcnt of Von Thaer's referred to, he saya— « The lieta^ 
land I ever analyzed, and which was taken from Ibo 
' marshes of the u>ler, contained 19] parts in 100 of 
, humus, 70 of clay, a little One ssnd, and an m.'tm>tt Ml> 
perttplibU guantily of lime." 

Mr. C. next quotes from Boussingault, who eitaa the 
analysis of " one of the most fertile soils iu the world," 
to show that the proportion ot lime, it Indeed lis fm- 
sence is actually required in the soil, is much osallsr 
I than some have thought essential. The analysis ra> 
' ferred to is that ot the toil of Tchomoiiem, which ens- 
braces an extensive district In Russia. It is stated to 
have been the opinion of Mr. Hurcbiton, thai this land 
« is a submarine deposite formed by the accnmulathM 
^ of sands rich in organic matters. II Is (say* BoimbIb- 
gault) the best soil in Sussia for wheat sad pasturage.* 
The analysis was made by M. Payen, who IbtUMl Ibo 

I Organic matter, 6.99 

(containing 2.45 per cent of asola.) 

Silica, 71.06 

Alumina, 11.40 

Oxide of Iron, ft.6S 

I Lime, 0.80 
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1.24 



100.00" 
In ralalioo to the ibove beta, Mr. Cotmui remarlii — 
■It ii ■ little renurli&ble, juileing from tlie uiolyiia 
kera slvrn, that not onl; ia Ihe quanliir of lime ex- 
tiwnel}' minute, but even ibe phusphiites, ileemeil no 
aeentisl and indiapcniibie to mccph, are also absent." 
Hr. Colman declare*, Lhal though he is Uesirous of 
iBOOuragiDft Kienlifle inrnti Rations, the known re- 
pillB ol which he cannot but admire, yet he ilermi it 
proper to exercise cauLioQ to our aHunijiIioni. "We 
wm vtry mpl," be mys, " to eiclaini in the exiacy o( 
tb« Oraeian philoaopher in the succenCul iavestigalion 
of an inlereetiog problem, 'I have fuund outi 1 have 
foiinil out!' when, with ail Ihe apparent anil flattering 
loownins of the atrloga, the g " '' 
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Mind which eitablithed them, 
: m Doi uie aumaa miixl. To compare a ruib 
< Ihe Hin, woulil fall inflnitely short of expreii' 
diStoreoce bclweea them." 

(Ta be coatinutS> 



THB POTATO mSBASB. 
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Hm. TttcKiK — I am uach pleated with 
HtiiedGuti" prcKnled by Profeuore K; . 
MhI Playfajr, in their report on the potato diaease in 
Ireland, ai ataleil by you in the March number of your 
Taliuble periCHtical. And beliering that (hey are cor- 
rect, and that they will creatly aubaerve the cause or 
hamanily, and that all ponibte tight upon thia atibject 
b deiirable, I am led to inqnirt how ihey arrive at 
their concludODs. Ist. Why do "they aigg-est ill 
eooneetlon with the eolil, cloady, ungenial weather of 
the past aeaion" in Ireland, unlesi, being almoapheri- 
Ell, ilafi^Ii Ihe unn^it vinea in that kind ofweatherT 

2d. Why do (bey cODcluile that " the potato is not 
■lltcled in a warm, dry, iunny country,'' unless by ail- 
Bitting Ihat the rinea are only expoaeil in a cold, ua- 
fenial climate? 

3d. How do they conclude that "potatoes planted 
•arly in Ibe iea»n ore more healthy than those planled 
later," except by admitting that (he vines of late unripe 
polatoe* are more exposed to the diaeaH^ 

4th. Why ia it (hat « (he crop has aufTRred leaa in dry, 
•legated, nndy diatricti," unless "the natural warm(h 
■f the toil" matorea (he potatoea before Ihe lime of the 

6lh. Row ts <( (ha( '• late varietiea are more affec(ed 
than early onea," nnteu by being exposed while imma> 
Mre, to the diaeaae in "euld, cloudy, ungenial weather?" 

6IJi. How do "they disprove the opinion thai the 
ditease aflecit old varieliet more Ihan new," but by ad- 
UlUing Ihat it iflecta all varieliet when the vines are 
In a atale to receive it? 

That Ihe "eMabtithed Etcta " of thece eminent profef 
ton coaflrm the mggeation, in another |>age of Ihe sam 
ttnmbcr, to plant alt varieliea as early as possible, thu 
anticipaling the lall disease. And we are happy i 
•taling (ha( Ihere ia, in (hit region, a geneml de(erml 
■alion to do (his (he coming teaton. K. Haven. 

Skoriham, VI., March 13, I84fi. 



ASHES. 

Few brmen know or Bpprecia(e the value of this 
article at a manure. Applied (o Ihe young com crop, 
Ifeey are worth at l«ast one thillin^ per buihel, while 
aor ask tmrU are galhering them up in exchange lor 
brinketa, whieh do not nalt Ihe hrmar mors than tix 
Mala per bushel. Bow long will it be before the Ur- 
mtr will awak* to bit own iDtareMl 

Jamk Smith. 



AND FLAX aROWR TOaETKEH. 



I L. Tucar.K, Ea^, — Mr. George W. Baker ptH inW 
I ny haadt, the other day, (h« February nnmber of your 
paper, the "Cultivator," in which wai inaerted tn> pag* 
37 a piece written by G. W. B. on the aobjeet of mr 
raising barley and flax together. Mr. Baker <lid nol 
receive his inforniBlion from me, and i* therefore, ia 
some retpeeta, erroneout a* lo matter* of bet. I haateD 
lo correct Ibe crnir«. It did not occur to ue laK ■prinj' 
lo try the experiment of towing barley and flax lo- 
^■Iher, (ill I had sowed all but one acre. I then bought 
me one buthel of flax -teed, and on Ilie acre whicb I had 
not lowed, I put on three bushels of barley, and front 
six (o (even quarts of flax-teed mixed logeiber, and 
sowed the remainder of the bushel of flax-seed oa d 
numjer of acret more, even when Ihe grain bad com* 
up and let it take its own course, wilbout dragging. I 
had $15 wonh of Hai-ieeiL from the buahel sowing; at 
to (he acre in qnealion, I judged (bal 1 bad Bfly bushell 
of barley and about six bushels flax-seed. Hy crop 
w«a all harvested together, therefore cannot be to por- 
(icular, bu< Ihe farmer who wishea can learn by exper- 
iment. One idea I will add, that if farmen will 
atfif about five or six quarta of flax-seed to Ihe oor* 
with their oata for horse feed, they will not need to 
»i»i( (amarack ewampt to obtain neilicine fnr horwat 
all will be right in a cheaper way. In cleaning up th« 
grain, if you wish to keep Ihe flax-ae«d with the grain, 
a (bin board mus( be subMi(u(ed ibr Ihe lower sieve in 
Ihe fanoing-mill, olber wise (be flax-teeil will be left in 
Ihe latl-box. Ga1u» SriBBint 

Lebanon, March 13, 1846. 
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tillon 



mples 



bucks 



fall of 1844, of (he Saxon slock imponed by (he lata 
H. D. GaovE, the specimen, sent are all from a slock 
which Mr. Noble hat kepi fur several yean, and which 
were originally deriveil mo«)y from Ihe slock of Mesara. 
Dickinson k Welli, late of Sleubenville, Ohio. On 
examining and comparing the aamples, we agree wltb 
Mr. Noble, that " there is no necessity of going lo 
Saxony for Une wooled sheep." In rela(icH) to hit 
I Hock, Mr. Noble aay»~"l begun the winter with 1,600 
I head, and though our feed was very scanly in eoote- 
quence of (be imfavorab tenets of lait season, yet (hay 
j are in fine order, and there haa not been one death. 
When (hi summer eomes around, should you with it, I 
will give you (he cost of keeping per head, the deatha 
I per cent, ihe per centage of lamba raised, the qnondty 
I of wool sheared by each ibeep, the aelling priee of tba 

I " I shipped my but year's erop of wool to Liverpool, 
_. ji^^g, my oxpecutiont. The home mar- 



1 1 "I am about establishing a flock of sheep oa tha 
prairiet of lilinoin. i sent ou( !HN) (850 ewet tod SO 
j wethert) last ninmer. Bo lar Ihey have dona well, and 
I if tba experiment succeadi it ia my intcndon (o maka 
. it a hirge flock— Bay 10,UlX)." 

I We thouM be pleased lo receive Mr. Hoble't account 
of the produce of his flock, ke. and hope he will for- 
nlihil. 

The Wheat Cnor. 

Mr, Noble aaya — " Wheat to ftr looks well. I tow 

nearly all mine with a drill, believing it much (he be* 

once, and it a veo" efflcienl article." 



I Mr. Noble has for several yeara eullivalad artichokes, 
I and he aaya — " I am (hia teaton mora than ever con. 
I vinced of their great value. While every other crop 
I Wat nearly dealroyed by the nnganial mmop, [dtMltb] 
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BOX, OULTDBE. 



We learn that at a late meetinf^ of the American Ag- 
ricultural Association, Col. Clark read a valuable paper 
on the subject of the production of silk in the United 
States, He argued that the advantages of cultivating 
silk in Europe and this country are altogether in our 
&vor. Here the hatching of eggs is done by the spring 
season — in Europe it was only accomplished bj' artifi- 
cial heat. The time of feeding in this country is 31 
days — in Europe 45. The expense of preparations, 
&c. is much less in this country than in Europe. There 
every thing has to be done under cover — here the worms 
fucceed best with shelter just sufficient to protect them 
from the hot sun, and the rains. At the same meeting, 
Mr. Van Epps, who it is said, has lately become director 
to the largest silk establishment this side the Alleghanies, 
made some remarks showing that the progress of the 
silk-culiure in Ihe United States has been more rapid than 
is generally supposed. According to the Tribunethe 
stated in 1840 there were raised in Maine 211 lbs. of 
cocoons; 1844, 815; and in the following States: 



1840. 



New- Hampshire, 499 

Vermont, 4,286 

Massachusetts, 1,741 

Khode Island, 450 

Connecticut, 17,538 

New-York, 1,735 

New-Jersey, « .••.. 1,796 

Pemvylvania* 47,262 

pelawarc,; oo f ••••• 4^158 

Maryland, , 1,290 

Virginia, 3,191 

North Carolina, 3,014 

South Carolina, 2,080 

Tennessee, 1,217 

Kentucky, 737 

Illinois, 1,154 

Ohio, 4,417 

Total in 1844, 333,277 Ibt. equal to 30,000 bushels of 
cocoons, which would employ 25 reels for six months. 

^ ■ II— -■■■ . ■■■^■■— ^ — - ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ 
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1844. 
1,100 

10,990 

37,690 

1,140 

176,210 

6,340 

5,200 

33,110 
458 
8,530 
7,720 
8,050 
6,930 

25,090 
5,810 
4,250 

31,500 



of instruction in the mytteriet of hoatebold feonoay. 
Succ€M9 in agriculture mutt depend upon tb* aecmoinu 
cal use of the farmer's means, and the •grlonUiixil 
student who finds no place in his count of iiudp tn 
economy as an essential part of his education, will And 
himself more of a theorist than a fanner, when lUt 
studies are concluded. In the practical fE^mer't funil^ 
he will learn how to economise his time, bis moneff 
his manures, and in fine, all of his means." 

yje invite attention to the advertisement te be finuA 
in this number. 



"OOWOLOOY." 



We learn thfU several farmers of the town of Mont- 
Ifomery, Orange county, N. Y., have formed an associa- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a school under the 
name of " Orange County Scientific and Practical Insti- 
tute." Mr. James Darbach has been engaged to 
Oirnish instruction by lectures and otherwise, in the 
natural sciences — particularly in vegetable and animal 
physiology, chemistry, &c. — showing their application 
to the purposes of the fiurmer. llie di^Eerent members 
constituting the association are each to receive a certain 
number of the pupils, whom they promise to instruct in 
<<all the practical branches of agriculture and the 
manual operations of the same; and also to watch over 
their morals and habits, in the same manner that they 
would their own children, for their permanent gooil." 

The practical knowledge which will thus be imparted 
to the pupils, can hardly fiiil to be important — they 
will be able to see how far the suggestions of the labo- 
ratory will be borne out by actual experiment. We 
annex the following extract from a private letter, on 
Ihe subject of this school, received from F. J. Betts, 
£sq., of Ncwburgh : 

" Their system is in one respect, to me, quite new; 
ind I should think would prove of great practical value. 
[ refer to the provision for having the scholars board 
vith the members of the institute, from whom they are 
U> receive instruction in all of the practical duties of 
;he art. Where, as in the case of this institute, the 
nembers are all intelligent practical farmers, who take 
•uch an interest in an improved stale of agriculture as 
.0 enter into an association like this, and who stand 
pledged to carry out and test the accuracy and truth of 
he teachers' suggestions by actual careful experiments, 
_t seems to me that the student will be more thoroughly 
taught than he could be by experiments upon a "model 



We have received several inquiries in relation to e 
Treatise on Milch Cows published in France by M. 
Francis Guenon, and a translation of which, by N. P« 
Trist, has appeared in the Farmer^ Library. 

It is claimed that this treatise « discloses infallible 
signs for determining the milking properties of Neet 
Cattle." By the aid of the knowledge imparted in thil 
work, it is declared that ** one may without fail disco- 
ver, even in a calf of a few months old, whether it will 
make a good milker, and is, therefore, worthy of beinf 
reserved for the dairy." 

The « infallible signs" alluded to, are certain eorli 
(^or "quirls") of the hair called "escutcheons." By a 
strict observance of the position and extent of these 
"natural marks," it is asserted that ''the quality an4 
quantity of milk which any cow will give^ the ttikgth 
of time she will continue to give millf, &c.« fce.'^ mNf 
be accurately determined." 

The treatise is accompanied by numerous diagramf 
illustrative of the " escutcheons," which, in the opinioil 
of the author, indicate the precise qualities end valm^ 
of the dlfierent classes of cows. The variaticm of thf 
curls or escutcheons, have been made the basis of Ml 
arrangement by which all cows are eifibraced in eight 
several classes, each class having two 8ub-diyisioiil> 
M. Guenon assumes to give the exact number of ''litres^ 
of milk which are yielded by cows of all tbese c1siM| 
and divisions. 

It is impossible to furnish such a description of tfif 
''escutcheons" as would afford the reader a definite id(f|| 
of them, without the diagrams; and to copy theffk 
might be ileemed an infringement on the eopy-right of 
the American publishers. Those therefore who wl/ri^ 
to obtain a more particular knowledge of tbe woric, ere 
referred to the Farmer's Library. (See advertifemcBtJ 
We have but a word to say m inference to M. 
Guenon's " Discovery." It is known to every nun qf 
observation, that the quantity of milk or butter that nM||f 
be afiorded by any cow in a given time^ depends lO 
much on contingent circumstances, that "accuracy^ ^t 
foretelling the qualities of cows must be out of the 
question. We have had no opportunity of aaoertfdnlnf 
how far the application of M. Guenon's rules woid2 
show them entitled to consideration; but so lopg M|be 
" quantity and quality of milk, and the length of time ^ 
cow will continue to give milk," are dependent on tlM 
nature and quantity of fi>od, the temperature in wbiu 
the animal is kept, her quietude, and the manageipaidf 
in all respects, to which she is subjected, we know tM 
"natural signs" can be only general^ not particular an^ 
" infallible" guides. 



CHEESE DAIRYINa IN WINTEB. 



Col. T. 6. Meacham, of Pulaski, N. ¥., ealled on m 
one day in February last, and informed us that he 
then using the milk of 95 cows for making 
The making of cheese at this season of the year is ai 
experiment not before trieil, to Col. M*s knowledae{ 
but with his complete rooms and apparatus for wannui 
and drying, he feels pretty confident of sooeeas. TiM 
milk, he thinks, is richer at this season than in luniBM 
and will, he supposes, produce cheese of better qaalflgl 
He is now, he informs us, erecting a spaeioua hall In 
curing his cheese, whieh w^en finished, will be 180 Al# 
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Mida teM ytr B0,000 iraunili of 

wlilch he MDt to Itpw-yorli U o 

to 7 cmtt per lb. He feeds bi 



Of which, he Miter, ■ 



not*— 2,000 bnihels or ibe lalter hav 
hit farm laM year. He prefen giTing each c< 
bortiel of carrot* per ilay. He saved from 
gtouAl* but ytar, 3O0 biuheta of grao-ieed. 



;owi. He 
', 30,000 Iba. nf 
I tmd will for 6} 
0*1 Ir on hay uiil 



Mroen operations for aprii. 



vDnwen. 



*^^ihng'- the year'* youth, fair moIlK 

This month open* lo ui a buiy season for Ganlentng 
OperatiooL la the monih of April, we have frequently 
Tary tlelighlful ■ummer-lilie diyi, which cause the budi 
to expand, u it were, by masic; and every fine aunny 
day, accelerate* the progress of vegetation, anil is ex- 
tmrasly apl to remind ui of the beauties or Flora. 
Now, u there is a peculiar pleaaure 
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" irainioK Ihcm up in the way they should gi 

The bcsinning of Ihit month is the proper 
MIIEmeDce work in the g-arden. Let every bi<i 
■ower bed be dug and neatly raked. If thei 
adKiagof box, it should be neatly trimmeili bo.\ edging 
■u? Hill be planteil if Ihia work has not been attcade 
lo last monlb, which is the proper lime. The moat 
of April is peculiarly suitable for propagating by cut 
Ungi. This month is considered the best for plantin: 
out £rcrgi«iu, but ahnibs n( all kinds and herbaceoi 
plBDlS may be tranii 
Dafallaa a geolle heat 
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ill cause the plants to spindle up, and 
Bower weakly. Such plinii ai require now more room 
kiy be shifted into larger pnia, anil kept shaded for a 
fcsr day* imti) theyhave taken fresh root. All other 

Slants or ahrubi in pots should have fresh mould added 
> the aurliace; remove dead twiga ami leaves, and give 
MOilenle waleringa occaBlonalty. Grafting may Btill 
lie performed. Repair the compoat, or clay, of former 
knn*, if it be cracked or iiyured. Search for anil ile- 
Wroy caterpillars neits, anil exterminate iniecli of 
tfrery dcKTiplion. But let ua return to the flower 

The bedi (till look gay with the bulba that were in 
Bower last month} but these will soon disappear, and 
ba lueceeded by the fragrance and beauty of the Hya- 
(rinifa and Narcissui. The varietiea of this last named 
bulb, ate quite numerous; the Incom|>arable is the 
bardiest, anil prmlucei ill bright yellow flowers the be- 
finaing of this month. Thii variety Is the well known 
fatcht, or pani flower. 

Of the Hyacinth, there are some hundred varieties, 
iBibTaciBg a great variety of colon; their hardinesa and 
■arllneas of flower, oBer a strong inducemenl to all 
lovers of Flora to cultivate them. They aie of every 
■faaila of white, yellow, pink, red, crimson, purple and 
bine; they produce Iheir deliciousty flagrant flowen 
tally in tlie montb, and the different yirietiea continue 
ia bloom four or Ave weeka. Next in order we have 
Ika Tulip. The Tulip wanta uolhiDg but an agreeable 
preftime to rvnder it the Bneit flower in the world. 
nere are endleas varietiea of it totally differing from 
MCfa Other, some of them bloaaomlng from the hul 
Bftbis nontfa to the middle of the next. For brilliancy 
M tlnl, and combination of all the different colors, the 
TlUIp MUpasMi all other plants of the garden. 



• hAfwmtkm bcoMV with (Oldan aj^i" tbU k 



e flrst flowen which a 



Then we have the thick leaved Saxif age with it* pur 
pie flowers; the Mem changes every fetr Into root. 
The Ibliage of Ihia speciea ii very handsoane. 

The Ornamental Flowering Shrubi contribute bd 
little <o the embclTiahmrnl of the garden. Of the reW 
in blosaom, we may enumerate the Corchorut ,- although 
a native of Japan, it is one of the harilieM shrubs w« 
hare; It displays lis bright yet low iloubia blossoms to- 
wanls the last of the month In the greatest profuiiOD, 
and continues in flower until autumn. The Leather- 
wooil ii a pretty ihrub; the flowers are yellow, and ap- 

iree in miniature. Of the Missouri Currant, there are 
two varieties, both flowering very profusely lowarda 
the last of the month. P. 

HoTE. — In my laal communicallon, in the quotation 
"Though lireless," be. — for inverting; read, "jnvuf' 
ing every vray." 

IVttlchfler C«; Starch lilt,, 1846. 
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M CHITTENI 



N CO. VT, 



> years quite a number of the far- 
rs of Chittenden county, Vermont, hive eMabliahed, 
on a larger or sraaller scale, flne flocbs of sheep, mostly 
Merlnoes. These sheep are now found in Charlotte, 
Ilineaburgh, Willislon, Colchester, Shelbiim. and else- 
where in the county. In Colcheaier and Willislon ar« 
to be round Saxona, and in other place! grade Saxona 
and grade Merinoes all over the county. In Willlstos 
is now to be found the enlire flock of Kambouillel Me- 
rinoes, formerly belonging to D. C. Collins, Esq., of 
Hartfbrd,.Cl. They are now owned by L. C. Bingham 
They are a splendid aoil magniflcpnt variety of port 
Meriuoes, ImporleU in 1840. Mr. Collins has never sold 
a full blooil ewe until he sOtd the flock lo Mr. Bingham. 
Four of the imported ewea are still alive. Some hava 
been destroyed while in the hamls of Mr. Collins. All 
are pure ileacendanis from the imported ewes and old 
Grandee. All other Rambouillels in the country — ewea 
— are grades, being produced by a cross of the pur« 
Ramboulllel Buck with the American Merino ewe. 

A few days since Merrill Bingham, Rsq., of Corn- 
wall, Vt., sold no ftili blood ewes lo go lo WilllMon, 
to lay the foundation of two new Docks. 

No better sheep can be found in Vermont than can 
now be found in this county ; and some folka are begin- 
ning to colonise in onler (o establish other Socks. Wa 
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COAL TAR FOH PEED CORN. 
Ma. Editob— H may be of service to some Of yout 
readers lo know that crows will not eat, or scratch up, 
corn that hoi been saturated with coal tar. It does not 
prevent vegetation as the common pine tar does; b 
mnch less trouble to put on, and half a pint is aufllcient 
lo saturate a buahel if poured over it and well itirreJ. 
It may be well to say, (hat coal lar can be obtained in 
any of the cities, and is maile at the gas works, and l« 
most excellent to preserve ont aide wood worit. Bryer- 
Beld, near Hampton, Va., February IGlh, I84S. 



A. B. H^LEAIf. 
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TO C:>RRESPON0ENTS. 



Communications have been received, since our last, 
from F. A. Wier, Horace Goodhue, A. B. M'CIean, F. 
Gillespie, C. Bryant, K., Wayne, F. Roys, A Subscriber, 
Exordium, Richmond, Wm. Ansley, J. P., R. B., B.,D. 
Rounds, W. H. T., J. M. Weeks, J. Sherman, Wni. 
Byera. 8. S. O , J. T. Grant, H., Rev, H. W. Beecher, 
K. Haven, Zea, Iota, Inquirer, James Jones, E. C. F., 
Oaius Stebbins, John Rankin, Wm. Bacon, G., G. P. 
Waldo, C. Easton, A Subscriber, J. S. Pcttibone, C. E. 
M'C, J. J. Kinp, Germanicus, G. D. W. EI wood, A. 
H. Halleck, S. N. Hawes. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. have been received as fol- 
lows, since our last : 

Notes on the Iroquois, or Contributions to the Statis- 
tics, Aboriginal History, Antiquities and General Ethno- 
lof^y of Western New- York. By Henry R, Schoolcraft. 
From C. Van Benthuysen & Co. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. By Prof. 
Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. Dana. No. 2, 
for March, 1S46. New Haven, tri-monthly, $ 5 a year. 
From the Editors. 

Vergennes Vermonter. From S. W. Jewett, Esq. 

Transactions of the A.g. Society of New-Castle coun- 
ty, Delaware. From J. Jones, Esq. 

Proceedings of Clinton County (N. Y.) Ag. Society. 
From WirxETS Keese. 

The New- York Dissector, a quarterly Journal of Me- 
dicine, Surgery, Magnetism, Mesmerism, and the collat- 
eral sciences; with the mysteries and fallacies of the 
Faculty. New-York — H. II. Sherwood, M. D. 56 p. 
octavo, $1 a year. 

Address before the Ontario Ag. Society. By Z. Bar- 
ton Stout, Esq. From the Author. 

Address at the Fair of the Hamilton County (O.) Ag. 
Society. By the President, J. W. Caldwell, Esq. Un- 
known. 

Constitution, By-Laws, &,c. of the Westchester Ag. 
and Uort. Society. 

Belcher*8 Nova Scotia Farmers^ Almanac, for 1846. 
From the Author. 

Schedule of Premiums oiTered by the Massachusetts' 
Ilort. Society, for 1S46. The list is as follows: 

For Designs and Decorations, $200 00 

«* Fruits, oOO 00 

« Plants and Flowers, 500 00 

Vegetobles, 160 00 



(( 



$1,350 00 
Vermont Mercury, with an article on Wool Growing, 
by J. W. Colburn. J. S. Petti bone. 

Three numbers New-York Evening Post, with arti- 
cles on the prices of wheat on the continent of Europe, 
ind on "the weather." 

The Morning Telegraph, with notices on Farmers' 
Hubs. 

Proceedings of the National Convention of Farmers, 
-;c. held at New- York, in connection with the Fair of 
ne American Institute, 1S45. 

The Farmer's Di ctionary, a vocabulary of the tech- 
Mcat terms recently introduced into Agriculture and Hor- 
icuUure from various sciences, and also a Compendium 
s{ Practical Farming; the latter chiefly from the works 
>f Rham, Loudon, Low, and Youatt, and the most emi- 
nent American Authors, with numerous illustrations, 
i^lited by D. P. Gardner, M. D. Harper and Brothers, 
.^ew-York. [Notice next month.] 

f P.'' — Thanks for your suggestion. We shall endea- 



MONTHLY NOTICES. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of Amcuca.— We 
glad to see a sixth edition of this last work of Mr* 
Downing, announced as just issued from the pre«u Ifo 
better evidence of the estimation placed upon it by the 
public, need be desired, than that which is mfibrded by the 
rapidity with which successive editions of it have been 
called for. That Mr. D. has accomplished a worii re- 
quiring immense labor and the most minute research^ 
with great credit to himself and to his country, will 
not, we think, be denied by any candid and impartial 
judge, ami we are gratified to learn that he is reaping the 
reward so justly due to his labors. 

New kind of Wheat. — ^J. V. E. Veddes, VStq^ 
of Geneva, has brought to our notice a new kind of 
wheat which seems to possess superior qualities. Its 
origin, in Mr. V*s hands, was a few kernels whieh werd 
lost from a package in passing through the post-offlee 
at Geneva. Mr. Verplanck of that town sowed these 
few kernels and saveil the produce. Last year, the 
quantity of seed was 13 lbs. and 12 os. This was equally 
divided between Mr. Verplanck and Mr. Vedder. Mr. 
y. produced from his part (6 lbs. 14 oz.) four budkdt 
and one peck^ by measure, weighing 64 lbs. per busheL 
It is of very superior appearance — the kernels largSy 
white, and the skin very thin. The heads are of un- 
common length — some of them seven inches. The 
whole length of the stalk, including head, is in some 
instances, over five feet. 

New Kind of Peas. — Mr. Wm. MERRineLD hsi 
left us a sample of peas which are quite different in their 
appearance from any we have before seen. They are 
said to be proof against the pea-bug or weevil whieh is 
often so destructive to peas. They were entirely frse 
from the insects last season, though other kinds CQlti« 
vated by Mr. Merrifield were attacked as nsoal. They 
are said also to be very prolific. We understand they 
were lately brought from Germany. 

Fine Mutton. — We acknowledge tlie reception of 
a saddle of superior mutton, from Mr. J. M'D. M'lir* 
TYRE, of this city. It was from a half Cotswold and 
half South Down wether, only 22 months old; yet the 
saddle weighed 42^ pounds. We have tried the quality 
of this mutton, and find it excellent. If mutton of thif 
quality could be generally produced, we cannot dooM 
that it would be preferred, by most people, to any othef 
meat — while at the same time it could be produced at 
much less cost. Mr. MTnttre breeds both the Cot^ 
wold and South Down sheep, pure, and is in the liahit 
of fattening wethers of both these breeds. Last snssin 
he sent forty -two to Boston, which sold at nine oentl 
per pound dead weight. He has just sent over twenty 
more, which sold at the same price of the former. The 
two lots averaged from 25 to 30 pounds per quarter. 

Sweet and Sour Apples. — Mr. J. E. Eixiorr. 
of Clinton, N. Y., has sent us several apples of the kind 
usually called sweet and sour. In those sent, the diri- 
slons between the sweet and sour portions, are Tery 
distinctly marked by external ridges. The proportion 
of the sweet and sour parts, varies in different apples. 
In many cases, there are alternate strips or dlTisians, 
each distinctly sweet or sour, over the whole apple" 
there being sometimes four or more of these dirisioMi 
We have several times seen this kind of apple beftHre. 
it having first been brought to our notice at least twen* 
ty-five years since. But we have never seen or head 
of but one kind having these peculiar qualities. Hm 
sour part is in appearance and taste a Rhode-Islnd 
Greening — in fact the apple would at first sight betakes 
for a genuine Greening, and were it not for tlie sweet 
portions, they would be considered identical. 

Munificent Offer. — At a late meetinjp of fhf 
American Agricultural Association at New-Tork» R. I|- 
Pell, Esq., stated that Gardner G. HowlakDj JBh^ 
had ofiered the use of his fine fiurm of 300 aerei^ «t 
Flushing, Long Island, with all its cattle and iapiii* 
ments, for five years, to.be used as an irrpe|1ifg|s 
Srm *n^ w.v othm* m^'mtnm^ aami^kt iM-dMriiiiiFV 
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the loeiety. This, it is Mid, will render anj aid from 
the Leriilatore, for the establishmeot of an agricultural 
iaiUtttUOD} by that association, unnecessary. 

Seed Planter.— We would call the attention of 
thoie wanting an implement of this kind, to the adver- 
tisement of Lewis* Planter in this number. A cut and 
deacription of this machine will be found in our volume 
for 1844» page 199. We shall furnish a more particular 
description hereafter. 

0^ In Mr. Week's Report on crops, on another page 
of this number, he speaks of the «male and female 
bloesoras," of wheat and other grain. It may not be 
amist to remark that the male and female organs of 
wheat are in the same flower; hence there are no *'male 
umI female blostoms*" 

iNTaODVCTION OF THE AlPACA INTO THE U. 8. — 

An association has been formed in New -York for the 
purpose of importing from Peru the alpaca. Several 
thousand dollars have been raised and a committee ap- 
pointed to carry the object into effect. Among the 
contributor* to the fund we notice the names of D. D^ 
Campbell, of Schenectady, who gave $600. Mr. Sheaf, 
of New-York, $600, and Dr. Wm. Terrell, of Georgia, 
$300. An agent is to be sent out this spring, who is 
expected to return with the alpacas in the course of 
eighteen months, 

Renssblaek Institute. — The next term of this 
Institute, will commence on the first Wednesday in May 
next. The advertisement, which was crowded out of 
thia number, will appear in our next. 

Cokn Ceop in Tennessee. — A subscriber, near 
Dresden, informs us that he cultivates about sixty acres 
of Indian com, and his crop averages about forty bushels 
per acre. 



FOREIGN. 



By the Hibemia, which arrived at Boston on the 20th 
of March, we have English papers to March 2d. They 
contain but little intelligence of value in an agricultural 
Tiew. The com and provision trade is very dull, owing 
to the unsettled condition of the British tariff, and there 
it no prospect of material improvement until that sub- 
Jeel baa been disposed of by Parliament. Sir Robert 
Peel's proposition, as mentioned in our last, will pro- 
bably go into effect. The House of Commons had 
agreied, by a majority of 97, to go into a consideration 
o? it. This is considered equivalent to the passage of 
thm bill by the Commons, and the opinion is generally 
•xpreMed that it will pass the House of Lords by a 
small mi^rity. The past winter in England and Ire- 
land was remarkable for its mildness. Considerable 
iollbring has already been experienced in Ireland in 
eonseqoence of the << potato disease,'* and much alarm 
Is excited in various quarters from this calamity. 

OHSROKEB ROSE FOR HEDGES. 



Mm. Afixeck, in the N. Orleans Commercial Times, 
teeoasmends the Cherokee Rose ibr hedges. He states, 
thai it has already been fully tried in Adams and Wil- 
kiaaon counties. Miss., where, to use his own language, 
«— '< there are scores of plantations completely and most 
•flSsetnally fenced in with this plant. No animal, what- 
orefy" he continues, " larger than a rabbit — and he must 
creep cautiously — can pass under or through it, after the 
Courth or fifth year, if it has been reasonably well at- 
tended to. It will even confine the negroes to the 
plantation, or at least compel them to find egress al the 
yaiee. It forms a beautiful feature in the landscape, 
with its rich glossy green leaves, summer and winter — 
and fai the early spring is eminently beautiful, with its 
Umg pendulous wreaths of the whitest ot all roses." 

la regard to eoltiyation, Mr. A. direcU to break up 
fBkm groiind — <'open a deep, wide furrow, and fill it with 
tieh ecaspott — throw a couple of furrows back and har- 
loar aflwtaally. At erery 2| feet diitenee, open a hole 
wMi tha qNkK tet ia two or three» m>lMO tlM Mrtl^ 



press it down with the fbot, and the work of plant- 
ing is done. Tend as you would a row of com or cot« 
ton. The cutting^ should be fiAeen inches long, made 
from the shoots of last year's growth — the stouter the 
better. They must be put fully two-thinU of their 
length in the ground." 

Mr. A. states that four years with good care is sufQ- 
cient to make a perfect fence. Whether this plant 
would suit the climate of this latitude, we are unable to 
say ; if any have tried it at the north, we should be glad to 
know the results. 

THE CLUSTER PEA. 

Mr. John D. Spin nee, of Herkimer, writes as fol- 
lows: " We have a new kind of pea with us. A neigh- 
bor sowed three bushels, and the yield was 120 bushels. 
He calls them the cluster pea. They are said to have 
been imported from some of the old counties. It is said 
there are from 30 to 60 pods on a vine." 



FARMER'S SALES. 

N. C. Davis, of Lunenburg, Mass., suggests that for 
the purpose of facilitating sales — ** the farmers of each 
town establish an Advertising Box, (perhaps similar to 
those used in some towns for posting town warrants, 
&c., only as much larger as the occasion may require,) 
in some public place in the centre village, where each 
farmer can make use of it by paying the small sum of 
ninepence or a shilling a year, which would doubtlesa 
pay the expense of making the box and taking care 
of it." In this box he proposes should be advertised 
whatever the farmer wishes to dispose of. He thinks — 
** if every subscriber to the Cultivator would appropri- 
ate the small sum of twelve and a half cents for the 
above purpose, it would amount to enough in almost 
any town to bring this plan Into operation." The plan 
appears feasible, and would, if adopted, doubtless save 
much time and trouble. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New. York, March 23, 1846. 

COTTON— Upland and Florida, per lb., 61 lo 83a9c^Nf!W Or- 
ieaiw and Mobile, 7 to OjalO^. 

BUTTER— Weatern dairy, per lb., IS^oUc— Gotfhen 18a 18e. 

CHEESE— Per lb., l^aS^c. 

FLOUR— Genesee, per bbl , $5 50— Baliimore, Howard-street, 
$5. Vila 95. *2&— Richmond Cay Mills, SG.50. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Genedee, per biuhel, $1.20a$l.ti5— Rye, 8Qa 
85c —Corn, 56 lbs., 67a70c.— Barley, 64. 

HKMP— RuMia, clean per ion, S'ilO— American dew-rottsd, 
tbOo^lUO— wuter-rotted, fiaUatlcJO— Manilla f 150. 

HAMS— t^moked per lb.. 7^08 J cis. 

BEEF— mests, p«tr bhi., 9bat8.25. 

I*ARD— 62a7c. per lb. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., $lla«11.50-Prime, 99. SO, 

TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb., 22a7e. 

WOOL— (Boston |»-ices.) March 18: 

Prime or Saxony fleece*, washed per lb 40a4t cts. 

American full blood fleeces, a7a38 *< 

" three-fourths Mood fleeces, 32a33 *' 

*♦ halfblood do 30a31 " 

** one- fourth blood and common,.... 97a29 ** 



LANGDON'S HORSE-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 

PLOW. 

THIS useful and highly valuable article may be had of B. 
Conutock Ic Co., at the Albany Ag Warehouse, S3 Dean-sl. 
Two sizes— on«8 for S7, and the other for $6. 



LEWIS' SEED PLANTER, 

Manufactured by E. Comttock 4r Co.y Mbany Jg. 

Warehouse* 

THE above drill with several valuable improvements, makiaf 
it beyond all question the best in use, will be ready for de- 
livery early in April. In this drill are combined the Qualities of 
the ordinary machines, enabling it to plant all the small seeds, to- 
gether with carrots, parsnips, beets, peas, com. beans, conoB« 
femp, and indeed nearly all crops grown in drills. It is sim- 
^e, and not likely to require repairs (or a great length of time. It 
may be drawn by a horse, or (as it runs easy.) may be operated 
by one roan, or he mair have the aid of a boy for using in a warden 
or for abort rows. RetaU price $13.00. To dealers a liberal 
dieooeiit wiU be nede. & COMSTOCK * Cu. 

Aprils 
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NEW SEED AND IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 

Oeneset Seed Store and Agricultural Warekouee, No* 
10, Front-Street, Rochester^ N. F. 

THB subscribers resptictfully announce to tlie public, that they 
have opened the above establishment for tlie snie oi G AR« 
DEN, FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS, of all sorts,— JgricMftu- 
raitmd Horticultural ImpUftuntt^ Maehints, Ifc. ,ife. 

They intend to have ulwayst on hand, a complete assortment of 
all tlie articles wanted in this line by the Farmer and Gardt- nor. 
No pains will be spared to procure articles of the bewt quality N<> 
seeds will be offered but such as are undoubtedly fresli and genu- 
ine — raised in the best establishments of this and.ibreign countries. 
The implements will embrace all the newest and most approved 
kijMis, from the best nianut'actururs in tl>e country. 

irVai't and OrnaTttenlal Trees, Shrubs, PlantSs ^c.^ will be fur- 
nished to order I'rom one of the best establishments m the country 
—the well known Mount Hope Nurseries. 

The priuci|)al conductor of this establishment has had many 
yean practical experience in tlie busine.<w, in Uochester ; and being 
Well known to a large portion of the agriculturists of Western 
New- York, the undersigneil hope, by devoting conitunt and care- 
fal atientiofi to Uie management of tlieir business, to merit and 
receive a liberal sitare of patronage. Farmers aitd others inte- 
rested, ore requested to call at the Genesee s>eed Store, or on 
their agents. KAPALJB &, BRIOGS. 

Rochester, April 1, 184(»— It. 

A6E!(TS FOB THE ABOVE. 

Messrs Elliot & Towsey, Syracuse ; 

Mr. lAwrencc, Druggist, Geneva 

Messrs. II. O. Hays Sc Co.. Caiiandaigua ; 

Joseph Oi*born. .Seneca Falls ; 

John Opdike, Waterloo; 

Joseph Anuin, Le Roy ; 

Me.s*rs. Nickerson Jc Payu. Albion; 

Wm. IL Peas, Buffalo. 

MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUR- 
SERIES, ROCHESTER. 
South St. Paul-st, nearly opposite theCemetrt. 

THE Proprietors of this establishment offer for sale an unu- 
sually large and fine collection of Fruit cutd Ornamental 
Tf«et. Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Herbaceous Plants, Double Dak- 
lias^ Bulbous Roots, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Goose- 
berries, Asparagus Roots^ Rhubarb, Hedge Plants, Green House 
Plants, tfr., ^c. 

The collection of fruit trees comprises the most popular varie- 
ties cultivated, and have been grown with the greatest possible 
care to insure accuracy. 

The proprietors are practical, experienced nurserymen, and de- 
vote their entire attention to the business. All the imix>rtant ope- 
rations are performed under their inspection. Experience has tul- 
ly proved that trees grown at this point, in addition to beiug free 
Uotn diseases, are better adapted to cold climates thaii those of any 
other portion of the United States. 

The collection of Apples, includes several thousand fine trees, of 
the famous new American Apple, tlie " Northern Spy." 

A large assortment of Pears of the choicest kinds are propaga- 
ted on guiuce stocks, for garden culture, as dwarfs and pyramids, 
and will bear the first and second year after planting. A lot, of 
extra size, for immediate bearing, are now onered. 

The collection of Ornament4d Trees is large, and includes a few 
hundred of the splendid Pawlonia Imperialis. The cntalogue of 
Roses embraces tlie most beautiful of the new varieties of the 
several classes, hardy and tender. A choice variety are propaga- 
ted as standards or Tree Roses, 4 to feet high, very fine. Of 
Double Dahlias, the assortment is un.suri>a;fsed — including the 
finest show flowers introduced to this country, and many that were 
imported last season, at 5 guinens each— a separate catidogue will 
be publislied in April. The stock of Green House Plants is very 
extensive, and includes the most beautiful new Pelargonium, 
(Geranium) Fuclisia, camellia roses, calceolaria, verbena, cactus, 
ice. All are finely ^own, and are offered at greatly reduced pri- 
ces. 

Trees and Plants packed in the best manner, and shipped to any 
part of *he country agreeable to order. 

firic ed catalogues sent gratis to all post-paid applications. 

ICT* Orders from unknown correspondents, must be accompa- 
nied with a remittance or a reference. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

Rochester, April 1, 1846— It. 

POUDRETTE. 

rpHE Lodi Manufacturing Company have on hand freshly manu- 

I factured poudrctte, of the first quality, for sale in the city of 
New- York, at the following prices, viz : 

Prom one to six barrels, inclusive 9*2.00 per barrel. 
" Seven and upwards, 1-75 ** 

delivered in New- York, free of cartage and other expense. 

At the factory, on the Ilackensack river, where vessels draw- 
ing eight feet of water may go, at the rate of $1.03 a barrel, or 
35 cents per bushel 

This manure is not only the cheapest and best in use, but also 
18 less dangerous to use than some others. Two barrels or eight 
btishels Will manure an acre of corn. Instructions sent gratis, 
witli pampiilet when required. Tetters (post-paid) addressed to 
the I/>di Manufacturing Co., 51 Lilierty-et., New- York, enclosing 
the money, will be immediately attended to, or it may bo obtained 
•y application at the <^c« of the oompauy. April 1— 4t [SJ 



FRUIT TREES. 

F^ OR sale, a collection of fine AppU Trets, ccnniprifliog 5Q ( 
sorts ; also upwards of QiH) distinct varietiee of JPem 
also Cherries, Apricots, and Plum*' 

When the order comprises 100 trees, the pricei will be for »■ 
]'le«, 15 cents ,* for pears on free stocks for standanb, 30 eenv ; 
ditto on quince stocks for dMrarfs, 20 cents. For any leas nuaiber 
tlian 100 trees iu an order — eiiples, 80 cents ; pean, 37^ cents ; dOb 
on quince, 35 cu. ; apricou, 50 cts ; plnms, 97^ ; dierriea. -SM 
cents. Apply (6y etterpost paid) at the Fruit Plautatiou of IJoja 
N. Rogers, near Baltimore, to THOS. TURIhER, BCananr. 

April I— au 

FARMS FOR SALE. 

[OFFER ft^r sale rAsop, two ^ood farms, of 160 acrca oadi, 
with dairy stock, &c. The one which I occupy is in EUi«> 
burg, the other in Pamelia. Or I will exchange tfiem for a food 
farm of equal value, in a good and healthy locatian, from S to 6 
degrees farther south, a milder climate being desiraMe. 

DANIEL ROUNDS. 
Bllisburgh, Jefferson Co., April I, 1846 — 2l» 

NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WARESHOUS^ 

t [FARMERS, Planters, and Gardauers will find the ktrgstt ^nd 
most comjilete assortment of Agricultural Implements of all 
kinds at this establishment, ever offered in the New York Market 
Most of these implements are of new and highly unproTed pat- 
terns, warranted to be made of the best materials, pen Higetber in 
the strongest manner, of a very superior finiali, atia oiSered at tbt 
lowest cash price. 

Among these implements arc upwards of rivrT diflTerent kinds 
of Plows, miuiufaotured by Ruggles, Nourse k, Mason, of Wor- 
ccrster, Ma.HR.. also iii Nirw- York— for the south as well as for lbs 
north ; Harrows, of different puttcnis and sizes; Rollers of wood 
and cast iron, on a new principle ; Seed-sowers for all kinds of 
seeds, a recent invention ; Cultivators, with diflerent kinds of 
teeth ; Horse Powers of wood or of cast iron, ver^* strong mnA eo- 
perior: Grain Threshers; Faiming Mills: Mills for grinding 
corn, &c., a new inv'eiitioii ; Com Slwller, for hand or horse pow- 
er, the latter shelling 200 busliels of ears per hour ; VegetabU 
Cutters, will cut n bushel of roots for cattle in two roinates ; Hay. 
Straw, and Corn-stulk cutters ; Scythes. Rakes, Shovels, Spades, 
Hoes,— indeed Field and Ganlen Toools of all kinds. " "' 

Ceutings for the various kinds of plows mant^actnred in Wor- 
cester and New- York. 

Seeds/or the Farmer and Gardener. — A choice assortment of 
the various kinds, such as improved Winter and Spring Wheal, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn. Beans, Peas, Rutabagas, Tumep. Cab- 
bage, Beet, (Carrot, Parsiiep, Clover ond Grass seeds, and improved 
varieties of Potatoes. 

Wire-Cloths and Seives. — Different kinds and sixes eonstantlT €■ 
hand. ' 

Ferri/tzer^.— Peruvian and African Guano, Booedust, Line, 
Plaster of Paris, &c. 

Frvtt and Ornam'mtal Trees and S4m69.— Orders taken ftr 
these, and executed from a choice of the best nurseries, gudea^ 
and conservatories in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. — Orders executed for stock of 
all kinds, to the best advnntatre. 

A Descriptive Catnlttgue. — This will be sent to any one grmtiM 
upon application, post paid, to the subivriber. It comprises nsulf 
60 pages, and is illustrated with a great variety of wood cots 

Agricultural BooLs.—A general assttrtment of nil kinds. 

A liberal discount mude to dealers. A. B. ALLEN, 

April 1— It. No. 187 Water-street, N. 7 

PATENT AGENCY, AT WASHINGTON, D. a 

ZENAS C. BOBBINS, 

Mechanical Engineer , and Agent for procuring PaitnUt 

WILTi prepare the necessary drawings and papers for Appli* 
cants for Patents, and trannact all other btisiness in the uds 
of his profe^ion, at the Patent Office. He can be consult^ on. sD 
questions relating to the patent laws and decisions in tiio UaiiMi 



States or Europe. Persons at a distance desirous of having tt 
nations made at the patent office, prior to making apfriication ftr 
a puieiit. may forward (porit-paid. cnclasing ^ fee orfive dollsis) 
a clear statement of their rate, when immediate attention urill bt 
given to it, und all the information that could be <^tained by ft 
visit of the applicant in person, will be promptly commnniealH. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and contain a ipjuhf* 
fee, where a written opinion is reqiiired. 
Office on F. street, opposite the Patent Office 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 

Hon. Edmund Burke, Coinmissionor Intents : 

Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, late •' " 

Col. H. n. Sylvester, Ch. Clk. Pat. Office ; 

H. Knowles, Machinest, Pal. Office ; 

Judge Cranch, Washington, D.C. ; 

Hon. R. Choate, Massachiuetts, U. 8. SeoaCa 

Hon. W. Allen. Ohio ; 

Hon. D. R. Atchison. Missouri ; 

Hon. Willis Hall. New-York ; 

Hon. Robert Smith, M. C, Illino.s 

Hon. 8. Breese, U. 8 Senate : 

Hon. J. J. H. Relfe, M. C, Missonzl | 

Gapt. H. M. Shreem, MisMwri. 
April 1— It* . 1* 
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DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 



THE summer Beasion of this institation commences the fir^t 
week in April, uuder direction of thesabecriber, mt the Wil- 
kimMtt JPttmimm Farm, in the W«st«m Valley of Union Vale, 12 
Miles east of Ponfrhkeeiisie. 

The coarse of studies in this institution is such as to give every 
fturility for acquiring a motit thorough knowledge uf scientific and 
practical agriculture, with tlieuee of the best modem improved im> 
plements. lit'ttruction in physics, with lectures on thtise natural 
•eienoes requisite to constitute a perfect agricultural education, 
will be nnder the care of teachers amply qualified, and of tried 
jezperience. A select Farmcr'M Library with uuraeroat agricultii- 
ral papers and periodicals is alioi |)rovided for the generah benefit. 
The labor pert'ormed by the students is under the immediate super- 
riskm of the principal who superintends all farm operations. 

A course ol* lectures will be delivered on each of the Domestic 
Animals, commencing with the Horse, during which a perfect 
Aeleton will be at hand. 

The farm contains '22U acres of land, embracing a rreat variety 
of aoil. The location is pleasant and healthful. The buildings 
•re extensive and commodious, for such an institution ; tlie hoiue 
100 by 30 feet. 

A conveyance nms regtUarly to and from Ponghkeepsie, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, fi>r the mail and passengers, and the 
ganeral convenience of the instimtion. 

Students atteiul church at such places as their parents or guar* 
tfians may direct. 

StndentM received during the whole season of farm work, the 
year reckoning in each case from the day of arrival. No student 
received for less than one year. Fee for the year 9*^00, which in- 
eludes tuition, board, with beds and bedding, washing, and ordi- 
nary mending, fuel and lights. 

'thin Institution is under the patronage of the American Agri- 
ealtural Association, the Farmers' Club of the American Institute, 
•nd the Agricultural Society of Dutchess. 

For I'urther particulars address the Principal and Director of 
Farm operations, Poughkeepsie Post Office, Dutchess County, 
New- York. JOHN WILKINSON. 

BKFERE5CXS. 

Board of American Institute ; 

Board of the American Agricultural Association; 

Rev. L. M. Vincent, New- York ; 

John L. Mason. Esq., "■ "• 

Prof Cyms Mason, " " 

John Van V7yck, New Hamburg, Dutchess County ; 

Kev. Abraham Polhemus, Hopewell, *^ *' 

Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal Collegiate School Povgh- 

keepsie ; 
Rev. H. G. Ludlow, Poughkeepsie ; 

Gen. ThoA. L. Davies, President of the Bank of Po'keepsie; 
Wro. A. Davies, Esq., Pres. of Farmers' aodMaouTs Bank; 
Henry S. Richards. Esq , Poughkeepsie ; 
Rev. S. Mandeville, La Grange. 
April 1— St. 
» > 

ORANGE COUNTY SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

THE design of this Institute is to aflbrd the most efficient means 
for tlie acquisition of a combined scientific and practical 
knowledge of Agriculture. 

A numoer of (armers residing in the same neighborhood in the 
town of Montgomery, from 7 to 9 miles west of Newburgh, having 
united under a written contract one ^th the other to l)ecome in- 
atructors to such pupils as may be committed to their care, through 
tlie nndersigiied, their officers, present the Institute to the atten- 
Uon of the public. 

Each pupil will be under the practical instruction of the member 
of the association with whom he may reside. 

The Scientific instruction will be tinder the care of Mr. Jsmks 
Dakkach. a graduate of Yale College, a |:entleman of scientific 
attainments aitd in common with his associates, the holder of his 
own plow. 

This part of the institmion will embrace most of the academic 
■todies. Natural History, and principles of Agricultural Eco- 
Bony. 

The peculiarity of this Institute, which recommends it to pa- 
roits, is, that the practical instruction will be given by practical 
&rmers whose duty and interest compel them to attend to the eco- 
Bomy as well as the general management of a farm. 

It presents also the following features : family discipline and 
care ; comnant companionship with the instnictors ; varied hus- 
bandry and soil which the pupils will be constantly directed to 
obaerve and compare. In the neighborhood are places of worship 
within convenient distance for all to attend, Episcopalian. Presby- 
terian, Reformed Dutch, Scotch Presbyterian, and Methodist. 

Tkxms — 9 125 per annum for tuition and board, payable semi- 
annually in advance. 

Mail and other stages that pass over the Newburgh and Cehoc- 
lon Turnpike connect otir places daily with Newburgh. 

This Institute will open fur the reception of pupils on the 18th 
April. 

Enquiries and applications may be addressed to either of the 
mderaigned at Coldenham, Oraiwe eoonty, N. Y. 

UNDLBY BCURRAY FERRIS, Preat 

BAMtm. Wait, Jit.j Secretary. 

Xf/srenres. — Frederick J. Betts, Esq., President of the Orange 
County Agricultural Society, John Caldwell, Esq , Salisbury, 
Ora nge C o., A. B. Allen, Esq., Editor of the American Agricolto- 
ita, wniiam Partridge, Meieham, Naw.York. 

A«tai«lM6. 



TREATISE ON MILCH COWS. 

PUBLISHED on the first day of April, 1640, a Treatise on W\c\ 
Cows, whereby the quality and quantity of milk which any 
cow Will give may be accurately determined by observing Nata- 
ral Marks or External liKlieations aluue ; the length of time aha 
will continue tu give Milk, &c., &c. By M. Fbavcis Gcknom, ti 
Liborne. France- Trajislaied for tlie Farmers' Library*, from thie 
Freucli. by N. P. Tai^^x. Esq , late U. S. Consul at Havan% 
with Introductory Remarks aiM Observations on the 

COW Ai\D THE DAIRY, 
by JoHM S Skinner. E<liturofthc Farmers' Library, illttstratoi 
with numerous engravings. 

[CT^ Price for single copies, neatly done up in paper covers, 37^ 
cents. Full btiund ib cloth and lettered, 62| cents. Tl^e usual dia> 
count to KooksellerA, Agents, Country Merchants, and Peddlers. 

Fanners throughout the I'liiteil States may receive the work 
through the mails. The pontage on each copy will be aboai.7 
cents. By remitting $2, free of postage, we will send itv^m 
I copies of tite work dime up in paper covers. 

Country mercliants viniting any of the cities can proetnv tha 
work from Booksellers for those who may wish to obtain it. 
Please send on your orders. Address 

GREELEY & McELRATH, Publishers, 
April 1— 3t Tribune Building.% New- York. 

ROCHESTER SEED STORE AND WAREHOUSB 
FOR FARMING TOOLS, 

Nearly opposite the Market, Front-st.j Rocheiter, JV. F*> 

BY JAMES P. FOGG. 

THE co-partnership heretofore existing nnder the firm of B. F. 
Smith k, Co., was dissolved on the first day of January, 1846. 
The subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. Smith, will 
continue the busiiies:) an heretofore, on his own account 

Tlie subscriber is well awure of the important relation which 
the seedsman holds to the whole farming community, and that 
upon his honor and veracity the crop and profit of a season in soona 
measure depend. The greatest care has been used in selecting 
the seeds odered at this establishment for the ensuing year, ana 
tl cy can be relied upon as pure and genuine, carefully selected 
and raised from the very best varieties, and pro|>erly cured. 
Many kinds were raised in the immediate vicinity of this city, by 
Mr. C. F. Crosman, and under the inspection of the proprietor ; 
otiiers were raised by experienced growers; while those varietiea 
of foreign gro\^th, which experience has shown are the best, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Brocoli, all the varieties of Garden and 
Field Turnep, Scarlet Short-Top Raddish, Scarlet and White Tur- 
iiep Raddi.sh, I>«'arf and Early Peas, with twenty choice varie> 
lies of FIX)\VER SEEDS, have been imported by the subscri- 
ber from the long established house of R. WRENUH & SONS-, 
of London. 

FIELD SEEDS. 

Red and %Vliitc Clover, Timothy, Barley, Seed-Com, Italian 
and Siberian Spring Wheat, Early June Potatoes, Marrowfat and 
other Field Peas, Rye-Gra.<s, Orchard -Grass, Lucerne, &c., &c. 

VEGETABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 
A choice and select variety of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Caoli- 
flower, Celery, Beets, Cucumbers, Melons, Raddisli, Squash, 
Herb-seeds, ice. 

FIX)WER SEEDS. 
The collection of Annual ood Perennial Flower Seeds, oontaiiM 
many new and choice varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTrRAL TOOLS. 

At the Ware-Room, adjoining the Seed Store, may be found 
un extensive and complete ossortment of Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Implements, embracing almost every tool used in the cal« 
tivation ol the Farm and Garden. 

SUPERIOR PLOWS. 
The celebrated Massachusette Plows, of three sizes. Several htin- 
dred of these Plows, have been sold in Rochester, and vicinity, and 
have given entire satisfaction. Also, Delano's Diamond plow, 8ab- 
soil and Side-hill Plows— The Gang-Plows— Two Horse Cnltiva- 
tors, for working suinmer-fuUows, and getting in wheat. Cora 
Cultivators, Root-Cuiters, Coni-Planiers, Drtll-Barrows, Hoea, 
Shovels, Scythes and Snaths, Garden-Rakes, Com-Shellers, Straw 
Cutters, &c., &c. JAMES P. FOGG, 

of the late firm, and successor to B. F. Smith A Co. 

A gents /or the salt of Rochester Seeds by the pound, ^e. 

Bufl'alo, W. & G. Bryant — Batavia, L. Seaver — Lockport, L. H 
Marks A Co. — Albion, Nicholson St. Paine — Brockport, A. B. 
Bennett — LeRoy, Tompkins tc Morgan — Scottsville, Garbutt ,4( 
Co — Mount Morris, R. Sleeper — Dansville, H. B. Williams Ik 
Son— Geneseo, L. Turner — C^anaudaigua, L. C. Cheney Ic Co.— 
Palmyra, Hoyt &, May— Oswego, C. ic E. Canficld— Geneva, 
Heiniup & Cone— Waterloo. T. McClintock— Auburn, Wm. 
Hughes— Syracuse, Foster & Nott — I'tica, J. E. Warner &, Co., 
— Homer, Wm. Sherman & Son — Amsterdam, J. W. Sturtevant— 
Schenectady, D. I* Powell-Troy, J. Daggett & Co.— BiUlston, 
E. W. Lee — Lansiiigbiirg, R. Harrison — Pittsficld, Mass., Isaaa 
C. Cole— Springfield, Benj. R. Blight— Wcstfield, Jessup k, Co.— 
Hudson, W. dt G. Storrs. 

Rochester, April 1, 1?«4C— 2t. 

PLOWS. 

FOR list of Plows for sale at the ALBANY AG. WARE- 
HOUSE, 23 Deon-st., see Cultivator for Feb., 1946, page 7^ 
Agrieoltural Iiw)lement8 of all kinds, for sale at the same place. 
lU^UuSr ^^ JB. CpMSTOCK A a». 
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PRINCE'S MANUAL OF ROSES. 
Pmck so Czhti. 



Hlnccl. iidncFitwllnthi 

of l)i(a|)li9ii!iilBe*' 






. Htu culture ud foraK"""" '»' I'll cImwi of ■■ The B 
Mil», wilsr ft Puinui, uid Swiinh, bunrotd i 
■T-York, Ajiril 1, IBM— 11 




PROUTY b MEIARS, BOSTON, 

CBtEBRATRD, hichly wppnmi, and nneqiiallcil CENTRR 
DRA^T PREMIUM PI.f>W»-far bIc u iliair »It ci(«(i', 
JOHN JUAVHER k, Co.'i 
AniculiBn] WirchouH, IM Frimt-it., iiur Pnllon. New-York. 
A M*«f> celcbniled *iid liiglil'y imiwuJed CENTER DRAF^ 
PLOWS, trWaiimniat'rtrf mi npirier la aUalJtrriitinB iniui, ■ 

IhscilyuNew-York, wxJiiviiiiha pub'is la cal" uuT cu^i il" 
ror Ihcmietveii, u Uic aboTS plowi caiuinl b« ublainnl al ui; oihcr 
Ulaliliifaitieiil in Ihe cily. Deilen and ailitn in Ihs cnunliv 

\tBaluwi.h ID Inform nerchaiiu ami famian ihu vs hava 
«nWantly«jcu[splaw>oroiUDWaina>iuruliire, aiul al[ ollitn 

AND, I, WgrcaKcr palsnl, tl SO 

A ■■ i, " ■' Sin 

A " a, « " 950 

■ B " '■ ato 

■ B " " wilbmlttr, 4 00 

Eaj|lc,ND.1,<' Jl ." 4 90 

" " t," " "."' '."1 6 00 

*' " %" " wltliediat, BOO 

" " " withMlier, a St 

CaninR* u Si ibe Wnreciwr Ploanlia, 3| cent* par prnnd. 

tiaOlinU /mf*™«li avir offered in Itiii ciijf, notl of wbioh ira 



"MANHATTAN AQRICULTCRAL 8T0REL*> 
/. PLJNT, No. 6 SurJing BHp, Ifm-Tork CUi. 

ORDERS for the r»><"> " Warren Paunt (laUnt) IuiuimiiJ 
lloFK Powen and Threibera," protnpllr aRaadad to bjr Si 
wie prupnalur. (I, Pluit.) vii:— 

One Hone PnlTir alDSE — V''"i t*D (• 

Pour " " " ■' '.V.V. '.'.'. '.V.V. v.'.". KM 

One, two, and foar bona T)in<dien--Frice, aw, «», and tMk 



AGRICULTURAL WARGHOOBE, 
By Eira mUman, Jr., 56 UgU-tmt, Bmltimon. 

THE prDprieiaf or ilua Mablixhmtni it Iko ante afcnl in Ud- 
noreaiid ricinil)', ftir Ibe kaJ* of Ihe ToUowinf (v«a aid vain- 

Wbitinura improved Rail-waj HorK-Power and Thniliii« ll» 

Pmny uid HeaiaM^eiiln OraR A>w. '" "" 

"HKwir'a PRninn Siraw Cuier. 
1. T. Gruni k Co-'a Pnmiura Paii-Min. 
DouglaH' PreniDiB Punr*. which are m 
Tern freeiina in Iha coldaal of waalher. 
Hogen' Mill. Airouilinir and (trindini; com itaiu. 

10 otdar. '" '" """'^ wmuui T oi^ ^-^ ivKtMAN. 



I^HE aubKriben. - , ....,_.,,.— __. 

Mnrth in, INfl. 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALS. 

THE lulBcriher {noi having nAcicnl on tor bin. 
•ale hil impoiled, Iboroanh blitd Dnrbam Bull, " 



■reriiini Machiii 
Iwaimowm of 
proved kindi, 
illlTann of Ibe i 



tpprorr^t 



Hu'lniee' " 
Hu.ro Track.. W 
Mule Wajgoni, J 



^11 Dame " }. MAYflER ft Uo," oil tLa mouldboanl and beam 
iiTtlic plDwi,aie guitlr ofi/Uji rifnuHlaiiim. aa no peracn in 
Ifae citr and connly of New- York baa Iha camuna anide fr^t Bale 
— DonelVH. April 1— tf [*] J. M. * Co. 

"MANHATTAN AQRICULTURAL STORE.' 
Lf LOWS in 



lh« Auiwl ni 
BntiihMcrd I 



" ^aw-Ymt 8»ie A 



VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOR 
8 A LB. 

1 eiikih uluata m Sonlhwieli. Hampden coDnly, Uaa. Tk* 
ntadfromllani'ordio NonliampUHi, via Weiileld, alang wUek • 
mail CUHrh paaKe daily, aiid neariy IhriHigb Ibe eenln oTAa 



a 1^1 400, » 



leciiu and cullivaliiij ahoica frail, and tbvra i 
in fuff beariBR. a grwt ahuudance of iIm baM 
cheniei. paacbia, Aa. A wt of Iba land i* 
and on alnoM avary lot » lirius irater. 

T^filVllla, a tare maniiracluring Tilligg, •> 
aOimU a raialy raarkai fat wuod ar-* '— — ^'^ 



BipeditioiH. ni 



aiHly raarkai fat 



f kind of pcodoc*, nwl 

. jble and deiiiabla ]m»- 

. ._,, ^ ... ilntf porpoaaa, bol Av lb* 

Semlcman of leiiure. A larR ponioii oi tbc pai^iaH BMBai, M 
uiied. can remain rota unn of yean. 1 will lall Iba wkota » 
fcllier, or in two paru. Lcneia of inquiry ai" *~ ~ ~'~ 
receive nroinpl alleulion. or inqniry can be 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R. SHURTLEFF, 



madaof LUl^EB 
ifilSriHOOSK. 



too DOZEN CAST STEEL HOBB. 
nihKtibertkaTeoDhandan eleiam awniBcni afOMK 
'1 Hoea, highly poliehad, and 6niAied in Ibe beat lamaif 
hem U do»n made by Henry Tom, oTHilbucr, M*». 
'."-_j — L — Marebani* and oihm daaUM !• 
>. E. COIIST0CK*& 



andtdoweaiiiBCBofall Unda made to A BPARAOUS ROOTS, twa yMta all (oi rf vm* fcMT 
>*Maral_av~^ntirfaffrieritMlm-|l ^ rowtk^ aal- In- ISAAC W OOB K nta^ 
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inKLD-fiEEDS AT THE ALBANT AQBICtTLTC. 
KAt WAREHOUSE. 
\ bUSHBI^ black 9EA wheat, both rvlindwhiu 



300 s„': 



" Lvgs Dnniw.' 



Two iow*(l Biritfyi 
CORN 



jroTcd Duiton,'^ 13 row*d, niHd by 8. "W 
iMic S rowed yellowj 
iMiwuu or carlr Cwiidi ; 
While Plinl, (long em,) 
flB^I WhiM Plun. 

CARKOT 
100 lb*. Lug* iriiile ; 
ISO '' LamrOnnn, 

TURN EPS. 
SSOIbi. Riiu.tap 
1W» '■ Urge Bill 
10« " Wluw BU 

OR ASS SEED?. 
M qnidily, Urchud Orua, 

led Top, SouUieni Red Tnp, 

Luge Nortlieni Clover, " - "-"■— "■ 



PRinCE-fl LINNXAN BOTAVIC OAKDEIT . 
NURSERIES 
FlvKng, L. L, ntar lUv-Tork. 

WM. R. PRINCE A Co.oflei fnr mJb ilieir i.nriTt[le< 
lection or Frail and Oroameiiial Trees, Ac. Tkt • 
Frail Dcponmenl i« CBfefallr •craliniirtl by Ihem penoiioll] 
ingiaftcd fiom Ihe jBrgeni colleciioii of bearing •peciraen In 
the Union, aiid Ihey cliaLlonge a eompariecui ill ■cL-nrncy wil 

inpwl iheir Ireee and wioie™ ibeir BUpeiior Kie aiid vigur. 
preeininence sliiniBd can he readily leileil liy lending dugil 

-M- Dwarfii, or en ((uriiouille. Aleo PInnu 



Jid. 'lll,0m lloiDcre 3 in a feci. S.W 



Aprieou on Plun 

Saiidrcd dt Iboiui 
Faihira Ooowbi 
FMUHf. Franco 

esrr/aJ^ ultaal fi 

largen in (be Uni. 

largeM cnlleeiiuna in RiiVope. aiid Ihe piniiu 




do. N. Y., March, IS4«.-9i' 



8TODDARI>>S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
^PANTS of Ifaia new eeedling may be obtained on the openinl 
A of i\^ ensuing epring Kuoo, of the original producer, J, S 
STODDARD. l4m)Ta^. Y. The luperiariiy of thi> varietv oT 
"M Simwb<rr>', in reepecl both to qualily of fruit and ceruinly 
jid bouniirulneiB in bearing, has been foUy demonsiTBied by a 
dmber of yeanlrial. Inqinrcn are referred to an ediuvlal no- 
' B inlhe Cullivalor of ADguA lasl, p. 391. Plajiti will ha put 



fr.- 



""All'o^mu'f 



t by the cash, (post paid if 





PATENT PREMIUM FAN-MILLS. 


I.J,,' 
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GARDEN SEEDS. 

'I'HKinbecribers ha»e now od hand a full Mock of choice gar. 

and gardeners in any qnaniily, eilher in small papers or in large 

tbair enabliihmeui. ss Ihey mean at all times to he suncliBd with 
^choicenaeedsto bo ban in Ihb 



isive grounds are on Federal 






• • • The select ion of grtM 
■nrrerrtj mniMged, supplying e-nrj 

'A HTV large, and in emrv iiage of growth, cofisisnnc of FOREST 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS. EVERGREENS, 
VINES, and CREEPERS, widi a colleeliou of herbaeaons plamsj 
FRUIT TREES of the best kindi. aivl moat healthy condiiioa ; 
large bedaofaeedliiig apples, pears, plums, &e., as ilocksfor 

upon suckers, which earn wilh Ihem inio the grafl all (he disease* 

" GARDEN SEEDS of the Gnctl quality have been scattend 






WW**/™! liiir grnmdj ir^''" 



:■ frim wl3. 



Leniler aul hardy. Frail tree*, ftc. 
r^r acru. and the vi-hnle II, u 



Calalone* gratis. 

H»*i,iMi.-a. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER 



A. Wum-Ucvoii CuUi, b7 i 
a. by F. Roi»— Apropo* of Put 



n WhKl, h 
in, hy E. 1 



Wild Wfti«r-Fowli, bv E. HoLtticfc 

Atmiau Wcll^ br C. BKixziT-lictJ Cm, by J. S. Y»- 

•laraa Mm4iIuc, \,j O. N.— -Si^rimniu, siin''>i°i<'< Jic-, 

Baview 



wufMr. Ihnniiui'jiWiirli on Fruits, by Hav. Mi. 

K u? F1ai,I^N.— lBqiiiiia«abiiin8b«p. lif iHODrii 
■wwiHitcr Milk Coawur, bji C. B. Onmi— Fnlt fof Couk' 

Ihr. by W. R. FaiKTi 

"-"•-wnf Frail, bjr Tun- '^-- 
iptiai of Willtar A 
■n of ibgOrua, b 



Af . SwIeijF. by L, Q. Bmauu 

Ikir-aeiiiw Pimn. by E. E^uwiiitb,. 

Tha PiKW" Dk«n. by K. IIavim— Valiu of AibB, by J 
BiiiTn— Flax iiid Hutflycm«mlacsibcr,by O. Stubiki 

— Sbeqi. Anichakti. he., by T. Noau^ 

ardrri OperMinH IW April. Iiy P.— Fine Wooied Bhtt\ 



irdrri (itKHlioiH f<v ApriL 1 
in L-liiriruricn Co.. Vi., ^ Ini 
■ \. B. M'Cluh, . 



AnnrcTBlo Inquiricii,- -.' ...,,-,.'-...,. 

OntlHaKoniiaRuller 

Facts Add Oiiiniojii, aondausnl from boolu and papen 

On iln CuliUK of Imtiaii Con 

Iceland 81iaap->Cara of broediag Ewoi, 

Onlinrc of IM Camni, 

^u Fniil Calluriit— Graf^Lnr 

Bupponi fiw Twining Aimiuu, 

(Mmiui'i EaropcBn Agricollgro— Pan V. 

Bilk Cuitnro— Oran^ Co. Ag. ScIhM— "CoWnlogy"— 




















In thi> ciiy. JAS. PLANT, i Butlinf ilip. 
Naw-Yoik, AprU I— II. 

SIXTH EDITION— JUST PllBUSHEO, 
THE PRUlTa AND FRUIT-TREES OF AMERICA : Or the 

*■ Cd1iu». PnipaEaiitin, and ManW"""!' ■" '^' Garden asul 
Orchaid, of Fmli Trcm fieiicnilly, wilti <lnrrr|Ki«n of all the 



DEX SKEUP, 



AGBiqUI.TURAI. IMPLKMRNTB, FIELD a 

lIcliT'haTe all been Hiected wilh'^lha | 
in. ,1^ B-iHij.pe ■ ■ 
icuhare. For not 

, here, we Aall ba kappy u 
warehoiue. E. C< 



IfUCKER, Eaq.— I haTa ihia niDTiiiiw rceelTed ny Cdlin- 
J. TDtor, and inillamtiurptiaedtoflndin ■ lelier addrt^rt 
Id you by RBEJIle^ Noniw k. Huou, my name inmdaeed M b**- 
ini; adveniard iheir idowa " uiianihorligd," and u "daaalTa" Iha 
public. s»A l-Bwtnr. ii m UtE Jbn If by any e"—-^— 



_Tha fiicl. homirer ii, I had petoU~on loeell Mean. Kufglca, 

uiSrillem fcl -"'' r7cel'l'hM'MeB*.'H'N'' *^bHW d^ 
me iujunice by Uie muiner Ihey have inuoduc; ' 

New. York, March «K 



J. PLANT, S Bur11iic.dip. 



EAOLE PLOWS. 
fpilF. nenuine Eafile Plu«, n«ile by ""ggl". "J?J* ^u'*'^ 
■U^'ed' n'diH'rrenl wila ^ purfweL"E. CUMSTDCK ft Co. 



i. been lu the bmily nl 



centary. They an xvifri, and not faceri. He ii the only n«t( 
Iwrna of the bleed wliich ia left. He Is Tery IM ; will mk bla 
mite wlHiin lime niuulrj. llnnei of Ihia breed ar« hiRhly aa. 

leemed as aaddle hrCKs for (enllemsn and lediea. and hriiia a hitk 
price. Apply lo JAMES ft. DEY, No. SI Liberty-*!, N.Vwk 



CENTER- DBA FT FLOWS. 

THEsnbacrlhorsleepfrr ule ■ foil ennrnneBI of PiciMy » 
Mear.'CenlBrDr«nPlow»,o(alUiie. and picta. Faiww 

Mn™(i Ihe'ir^rienlo nT' '" R COMSTOCKkS!; 



(JiflE "DIAMOND PLOW,'' (recclTed tho 1« premim rf 
Ihe Albany^V W^l'iDue. '" ^ COUSTOCR ft Oa. 



itss 



E. COHSTOCK ft Co. 



> AND PLANT STOKE, 



No. 31 Fulton-tt., Nt\e-York, and Sing Sing, Wu^ 

chttttr Counts, ^- ?• 
r*ARDEN and Field ^eds, Fluwtr Seedi and Oreu .Haw* 
^^ Planls. ClDvei, and oihri Grw Scedi, Biid Seeda, fipUi FMi, 
Oardan Mala, Ac. Auanmtntm of Gsrdui Seeds snlMbta Ik 



' Fruii Trees i Shade T[( 



from Ihe foHl or tlw a 

len Tools of grary deauiplloB. W\ 

raiihTiiIly nm nn and prnrapily Ibrmrii 
AL£X. WATSOM 



ilannwearied and iiidefati^ble I 
if which be has given to the | 



If peiniilo|[ieal infiimiui _. . 

aidasemdg the careAd siudy ar 
Uiaiear. the gardener, and all lovi 



lovers of fine fruit ' 



ipami wilh it on the antjeot of pomolagy hsi 



,lso, Dofnin^'s Lait^ttojm 
loUHinfi'j Jtitignt for Tofnife JtandsHcu I Bd edition, with 
adiiT CtmraHiim u (*• FItittr OanlM, ediljed by A. J. 
Vabliahcd'and Vor sale by WILST ft FVTSlM. 



POUDRETTE— NKW-TTORK COMPANY. 

A SUPERIOR article of pon.lrelie, prrpartd in Ihe mosl cbm. 
fut manner, by the New- York Company, (the Sni aaub> 
liahcd lo prepare the article, in ibis comnry.) may be had an 1^ 
BlicBlicm. cilber by leltet or penonally, al the office, M CbaoBbaii- 
ilnrl. N. Y. 

where iranaportatien conAiimiaa a pajt of the enat, Will bo finaA 
I the ehe^xit. ai mi tiriAiI of i1, when properly pnpared, wjtl tw> 
I Huue ei miich com. or pouioo", or ant lUw kind ^eefMalteK, tt 

ipealcdiy tested in nriona pans oflbe cosniry. 
fc^ Onlen eDCloeing the money-two dollan m hand hr ld> 
arrela ui under— and ll.TS par bami fbr tsm band* ma M« 
.etters ahould be addre^od to 



(vnMlLc 

■oKir^ 



a iMTBOTa THE soc axd tsb hind." 



ALBANY, MAY, 1846. 
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Jl fmma»do»tktfinti^tmrh month, at An«»,rf.r.,ti/ 
UTHBR TUCKBB, 811IT0B AND PKOPBIETOR. 



'16th [l«j orjune, Juil u the tufli of leafleU cneltMiiif 
I the houU were diKcrnibla. TheM I ehO|)ped lo flii«- 
, DSM, uiil placnl a woig-hcd portion in ■ fluli, coaaectad 
IthtouEta the msiliutn of a ohloriile of calcium toba, 
with * Liebig'g poUih >ppanlui, tuving previoadr 
J tboraughlf miiHl with Ihs clover > •miill quantity of 
I freth, carefully wailieil beer yeut, and covsrcd Um 
irilh waler. FarmantatiDa went briiklf fbr- 



ilfor 



nil (1 



[. NEWHIAN'S BOOKdTUlLB. No. IM BROADWAY, 
u^ amnben, or conifiJri* ku of Lhe back iroJiuneap ean 
J ■iwaya be obtained. 

uewipapBr p«ta^ only. ^Q 



C^ " Tia C«lti*aior" ii 



ANALVSrS or CLOVIR, 



Being tkt ttiiUli tf an iimtiig^ian by Hh. IioKS~ 
ro>D, now oftht GUim Laboratory, Orrmany. 
The foUawinK paper, received by a E^nlleman In 
tfai* city from Mi. Honsroan, wu read, illuilrated with 
diagramt, by Prof. Hall, al one of Ihe weekly AsrleuU 
tnnd Heeling, held at the Capital, during the pail win- 
ter. II i> a valuable (iocument, and will be Tound of 
latsrett, not only lo chemiitt and men of icience, bul 
to readcra in general; — Ihe cnnclmiona deducible troia 
tbm analyaii, agtttins pireeiaely, ai wiU be aeen, with 
known praelical reaulta. 



*1 clover, and aacompanie 



1 liltle 



tioB whieb I 

To Ihe latter I attach, in ill iaotatlon, no eipeciat 
Tkloe, inaimnch ai Ihe eiraun»tancei in whieb it wai 
e«odaetad deprive it of peifeel tcientillc eiaclocM. I 
wake it the baiii, aa you will obaerve, of exptaiinng ' 
«a* or two cbenical proce*M>. | 

II il well known that Ihe juice of clnver headi eon- I 
Hina more or le«i ugar. The nectarie* of Ihe fully de- i 
veloped head are eapeeially rich in a honey-like liquid I 
which beei Ki^her. Id cutting the clover, when the J 
head* are fully formed bat nol ripe, the lugar of Ihia I 
btMey mnM be aecured. The waler will evaporate, ji' 
laavin;- Ihe aweelnen wilb the vegetable fibre, and I 
oUicr organic mallera, to be fed to (took. If Ihe clover 
be cut before Ihe heaiU begin to devslope, the augar, if ! 
fonied, must be in the atema and leavea. If not cut till | ' 
tba eeedi are ripened, the tugar may have aecompl iihed i 
eaM of ill mppoied ends — that of keeping np a higher I 
lataperatnre within the aeed, fnr the alattoration of iti 
Turiata parti — end thereby have been deilroyed. 

** ' > tears bow mncb angar — or 

mil of aogar there mtf bl ba at 

id three itagea of (lie davelopiamt of 



On the Arat of July, when the beada wern fully de* 
veloped, I cut another portion, and having finely ehoppeili 
weighed, and mixed wilh Ihe yeatt and water, eonnest' 
I ed all with a potaih apparalua, aa above. 

Without, or beyoml tiolh Ihe potaah tubea, were tobaa 
of hydrate of lime, to prevent the abaorplion of earbooit 
acid from the air. Thia diagram diaplayi the coimea- 
lioni. [See diagram, top of next page.] 

On (he 30th of July, the fermenUtion being quit* 
'cioietl, the polaih apparalua o( the laat menlioued, bad 
increaaed in weight by 1.15 per cent, of the whota 
weight of clover aubjecled to rerroentation. The fiiat 
mentioned had increaaed only by O.SO per cenl. Tbna 
Ihe amount of carbonic acid evolved from the man laat 
cut, waa almoit half aa mueh more than tbat from the 
quantity firat cut. 

II may be n-ell, aince I have Inlroduced lo many e>. 
pressiona betraying- the lalioralory, that I eudeavot 
lo explain the mode by which I hoped to learn thi rela- 
tive amonnta of augar in Ihe two kindi ot hay. 

Hoil penona are familial with the bet that diftilleia 
fermenl large quantitiea of grain to obtain alcohol. Tba 
pniceaa lo which the grain iatubjected, eSeclaa deeom- 
poailion of the augar of Ihe graini into carbonic aeiil 

The lugar aueeplible of thia deeompoiitioa ii grapa 
ugar — that to whieb the iweetneaa of applei ii dn*^ 
and which ii manufactured in immenae quantitiea oa tha 
I continant, from the lUrch of potatoes. Ilaeompoaitloi^ 
I Jelcnnined from analyaei, ii 
I Carbon,.. 12 atonii, 
Hydrogea, 12 •• 
Oxygen,.. 12 <• 
Or in the language of ChemiuiT, C, , H, , O, , 
If we lake from Ihii four alonu of 
carbonieacid, (— C0„) C4 O, 



iMrietofaroaMlraltbaHffeMOrdM Mi^ ai Um 



there remain, C, H, , Oj^SaU 

Oma of aleohol; the compoii- 

lion of alcohol being, C, Hf O, 

The aloohol becomea Ihe ■■ high winea." The car- 
lionic acid Ruala over the fermenting tuba. 

Thenard bai ahown, by dialilling and collecting tba 
alcohol, and weighing Ihe earbonic acid ariiing froa* 
Ihe decoropoaiiion of agiveo weight of ngar, that tba 
weight of Ihe latter, and the mm o( the weigbla of Iba 
rormar equal each other. 

The alcohol may be permillad to go directly Into 
ucelic acid, ai takei place with thiit when axpoaad to 
air, or continued aa aucb by axcludiog the air. 

Vinegar baa the following eompoaition: — C4 S, Oa> 
In order lo ill formation from aleohol, three atoma t>f 
hydrogen mini ba taken •■'ay and one atom of oxygaa 
alidad. 

TbU takM plM* qataUr Mil riowlr ia (ba eUm, 
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wine, and beer casks, as well as rlnegar pipefy with 
which all are familiar. 

The housewife, to keep the vinegar on the increase, 
inlds wine, or whiskey, or cider, or maple sap, or mo- 
lasses. All these contain sugar or alcohol. The sug^ 
Is resolved into alcohol and carbonic acid. The alco- 
hol, however, does not continue as such, if the liquid 
be exposed to the action of the air, but goes into vine- 
gar, or acetic acid. 

These decompositions have now been so much and 
so clearly studied that the results are perfectly under- 
stood. The causes of the decomposition are still mat- 
ters of discussion. 

To return. The carbonic acid, to whose addition, 
the increase in weight of the potash apparatus is to be 
attributed, speaks a certain amount of sugar, from 
which it was derived. The larger per cent of carbonic 
acid corresponds to a larger per cent of sugar. 

I will add the analyses of the ashes. From them you 
may see one of the parts that sulphate of lime plays in 
the development of clover. 

You may remember that Franklin, anxious to con- 
vince our countrymen of the efficacy of gypsum as a 
manure, strewed a few handfuls of it in the form of 
large letters upon a clover field. In a few weeks the 
plants that had received the benefit of this manure, 
bad so far outgrown, and had taken on a color so much 
deeper and richer than the others around, that the won- 
der of passers by was naturally excited. 

It was the ashes of this plant that I analyzed. 
Of the whole plant in its green state, the earthy in. 
gredienls or inorganic constituents, equal, mere- 
ly, 1 .83 per cent. 

Of the leaves, 1 .75 per cent. 

Of the stems, 1 .40 per cent. 

The water in the green clover, deter- 
mined by two experim^ts, gave, 83 . 55 and 83 . 58 pr.ct. 
Of the dry plant altogether the per cent. 

of ashes was, 1 1 . 18 per cent. 

Of the leaves, 10.69 percent. 

Of the stems, 8 .52 percent. 

No. 1. Inn-edients of the ashes. No. 2. 

Ko» = 12.164 = Potash, « 16.101 

Na «= 1.414 = Sodium, = 1.874 

Nao = 30.757= Soda, = 40.712 

Cao = 16.556= Lime, = 21.914 

Mgo = 6.262= Magnesia, = 8.289 

Pog-f 2fe,0, = 0.. 006 = Phosphate Iron,. = .670 

CI = 2. 159 = Chlorine, = 2.856 

P05 = 2.957 = Phosphoric acid, = 3.915 

80 = .801 = Sulphuric acid, . = 1.063 

8il, = 1.968 = Silica, = 2.605 

Co, = 22.930 

Sand and coal 1 . 244 100 . 000 



99.718 

The first table contains the direct per cent results of 
the analysis. Table No. 2, the per cent results, deduct- 
ing the carbonic acid, coal, and sand. 

In glancing at the results of the analysis, we see how 
large a part is made up of potash, soda, and lime. The 
folphuric acid is there. Without its presence in the 



* To those nnacqnainted with eheini<^ symbols, it may be a« 
V^ Id rwBtfk, that the ricne " Ko," " Na," Jte., art eziilaiiied 
ir iM MnM <* PMMh.'* ** MiWB," ft 



toil it conld never have gained a plaee among* tha 
tissues of the plant. If it be an enentlal irrtplaeeahU 
ingredient, as phosphoric acid is in the seeds of wheat 
and com, it is readily seen how Franklin's selectioa 
of clover may have been peculiarly happy. I do not 
pretend to say it is indispensible. A series of experi- 
ments and accurately conducted analyses only, could 
settle such a question. 

The sand was probably spattered upon the stalks by 
rain, and a certain amount of coal remained, with tha 
most careful and long continued burning. 

The large proportion of carbonic acid is partievlarly 
worthy of attention. Comparing it with the turn of all 
the other acids — the phosphoric, sulphuric, siliele, 
hydrochloric, of which the chlorine is given, wa see how 
far it exceeds them. Again, glancing at the per cent, 
of bases, we see how very large the proportion when 
compared with the sum of the inorganic acidi. This 
surplus of base was most of it united to organic acids. 
These, in the burning of the plant, have been destroyed. 
Their place has been taken by carbonic acid, or for the 
most part. Here is nearly 23 per cent, of earbonia 
' acid. 

In an analysis of the ashes of sugar cane, made here 
last summer, there was not a trace of carbonic acid. 
Such is the difi*erence. In the sugar cane, the per cent- 
age of silica was large. Timothy grass ashes gave also 
no carbonic acid, but a large per cent, of silica. 

Setting together some of the results of this little in« 
vestigation — 

The moisture of green clover amounts to 83. S per 
cent. 

The clover contains a certain amoimt of tu ar— a body 
capable of fermentation. 

What hints come to the fkrmer from these two ftctsf 

If the clover be taken to the mow with this weight 
of water, the fluid among the fibres of the stalks and 
leaves, will permit that intestine motion necessary to 
fermentation; and not only will the sugar be lost, but 
vinegar will be formed, souring the whole mass, and 
rendering it tmpalatable for stock. 

If it be properly dried, on the other hand, the logtr 
as such, will remain with the vegetable fibre, and go to 
nourish the stock, furnishing horses and cattle with an 
element whose combustion serves to keep them warn.* 

But again — leaves contain 10.69 per cent, of aihe% 
while stems contain 8.52 per cent. 

Now, as these inorganic matters are more or less 
serviceable in the animal economy, the leaves contain- 
ing most of them should particularly be preserved, and 
as the ashes of the whole plant, including the head, 
have 11.18 per cent, of ashes, it is clear that the preiar- 
vation of the heads and leaves are decidedly more im- 
portant than that of the stems. 

Hence the &rmcr cuts the clover, and initead of 
parching it in the sun, as in many places, coeki it Ibr a 
few hours, that the vapour evolved from within in tha 
process of drying, shall keep the stalks and leavea with- 
out, from becoming too suddenly dried and iiniuii mm 
rily brittle. 

In closing this communication, I will ttata ono of tlw 



• The discnasion between Dumu and Lieblg rdatiTe ts 
formation of fat from sogar, has been seuled in Ikvor of the ' ^ 
by a repetition, on the part of DniMMy of tha 
smrai 7«mi»iMM by UeUg. 
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iMnlti to which the experimetits of Profeawr Liebig^ 
we daily leading^. 

In the spring preceding my arriral in Oienen, the 
Prof, planted tome grape scions onder the windows of the 
laboratory. He fed them, if I may use such an expres- 
sion, upon the ashes of the grape vine, — or upon the 
proper inorganic food of the grape, as shown by analy- 
ses of its ashes. The growth has been enormous, and 
■ereral of the rines bore large clusters of grapes in the 
course of the season. Indeed, I know not but all, as 
my attention was drawn to them particularly only since 
the fruit has been gathered. The soil otherwise is 
little better than a pavement — a Icind of fine gravel, in 
which scarcely anything takes root. 

I was shown pots of wheat, in different stages of their 
growth, that had been fed variously, — some upon the 
inorganic matters they needed, according to the analy- 
ses of their ashes— others had merely shared the tribute 
of the general soil. The results in numbers I don't yet 
know. In appearance, no one could be at a loss to 
^dge of what might be expected. 

I may mention in this connection, that I g^ve Prof. 
Liebig five varieties of American com, all of which 
were planted, but not one of which came to maturity, 
though the first frost in Giessen was about the 20th of 
October. The climate is essentially different from ours. 
I think the heat of summer with us must be more in- 
tense. 

The experiments of Prof. L., which I have alluded 
to aborc, sre full of interest, not alone as sustaining the 
▼lews he has expounded, but as also showing that the 
treasures in the shape of inorganic manures, heaped up 
in some quarters of the globe may be made to equalize 
the fruits of labor in other regions. 

The salt plains of our western territories, may have 
yet a part to play In enriching soils wide removed from 
them ; and lands condemned to support a few dwarfish 
evergreens, may hereafter be found blooming with 
varied and rich vegetation, the reward of rational agri- 
culture. 

PLOWING. 



Mr. Editor — Franklin uttered as much truth as 
poetry, when he said — 

Flow deep while sluggfmrds ileep, 

And you sball have corn to sell and to keep. 

Some may not acknowledge the full force of the 
words, " while sluggards sleep " — that is, they may not 
think there is much benefit to be derived from plowing 
in the dtw ; be that as it may, such notions are incen- 
tives to early rising and industry, if nothing more. 
But if that does not suit, have it in this way : — 

Plowdeepf and manure well, 

And yon shall have com to keep and to sell. 

Deep plowing, with a corresponding quantity of ma- 
Borey is now universally recommended by our best fiu*- 
ners. 

But there is another subject — ^the manner of laying 
a furrow on which there is a difference of opinion — 
some contending that it is best to lay the furrow per- 
fectly flat, and others, that it should be laid as nearly 
as possible at an angle of 45 degrees; now both methods 
are best in different circumstances. 

If the soli is light, sandy, and not inclined to wet- 
ness, the flat method is altogether the best, but in a 
soil of a contrary description, as many of our lands are, 
the 45 degree furrow is to be preferred. 

Much more labor than is necessary is frequently 
expended in preparing the ground for a crop. I would 
not lie understood as saying that one plowing is sufli- 
cient onder all circumstances, but in a tenacious soil, it 
is often good economy to let the ground rest a eonside- 
rable time between the plowings. Intead of plowing a 
piece of toagh green-sward three or Ibur times in the 
spring, when the team is comparatively weak, to pre- 
pare it for a crop, let it be neatly plowed in Septem- 
ber, then lie nntil spring, and a couple of agents will 
•OBMf while you and your team are asleep^ and milve* 
liM it for yon, and do it batter thaa you earn and 4o it 



for nothing too. Do you inquire the names of th< 
two clever fellows? The name of one is fermentatiom, 
and the name of the other frotL Hiohlandsr. 

New'Lubimt Jan. 24, 1846. 

THORN HEDGES. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — There have, of late, occasionally 
appeared in your paper, articles in reference to hedges. 
As this indicates a rising interest on the subject, my 
giving you the result of my experience on it, may not 
be imacceptable to you. 

Hedge enclosures are highly ornamental to a country. 
They are beautiful as mere visual objects, and the im- 
pression of their beauty is enhanced by the ideas they 
suggest, of shelter, and comfort, and tmison, with the 
nattiral clothing of the land. When properly trained, 
they are besides, durable and efficient fences. In a new 
coimtry, ornament, it is true, must be a secondary con- 
sideration, and where timber is abundant, no kind of 
enclosure can, in point of utility, excel the common 
rail fence. It is easily and speedily put up, easily kept 
up, and easily removed; while a hedge requires years 
of care and labor. There are, however, regions of tha 
states in which timber is scarce, and in all situations, 
ornament to some extent may be desired. It is, in con- 
sequence, important to know what plants are most suita- 
ble, in this part of the world, for the purpose of form- 
ing a hedge, and the best mode of rearing them into 
such a fence. 

In turning my attention to the subject, my object was 
to enclose my garden, orchard, and house-yards, with 
something more pleasing to the eye than rails or boards. 
The British Hawthorn, so extensively used for fencing 
in its native country, might have answered my purpose; 
it could have been procured in the eastern nurseries, or 
by importation,* or might hare been raised from tha 
seed, which vegetates freely; but being aware that even 
where indigenous, it is susceptible of injury from 
drouth, and seeing that the specimens of it I had met 
with in this country, never appeared to assume their 
native verdure, and were often scathed and blight- 
ed, I fixed on one of the American thorns, the Crataegus 
Crvs'galli, (Eaton,) or Cock -spur thorn, which, from 
the beauty of its shining leaves, and the style of its 
growth, seemed well calculated to serve the purpose in 
view. 

My first attempt to raise it from seed was quite un- 
successful. Out of perhaps a peck sown, one plant only 
came up at the end of two years. I then gathered this 
seed in the fall, placed it covered with litter and earth, 
in a hole dug in the ground, where it remained until 
the fall succeeeding, when it was sown in a bed in the 
garden. It did not vegetate in the ensuing spring, but 
in the next it did, in considerable quantity, and still 
more so in the following; that is, two and a half and 
three and a half years after being taken from the tree. 
It is probable that this very objectionable difficulty, in 
getting the seed to spring is not insuperable; for on 
one occasion, I put a small quantity of it with earth 
into a fiower-pot, which was kept watered all winter 
in a warm room, and though taken from the tree, the 
preceding &11, some of it had vegetated before the com- 
mencement of spring. This fact points to a remedy of 
the difficulty, but I did not make any further experi- 
ments in raising plants from seed, having found a more 
easy way of supplying all I required. Under two aged 
trees of the species in question, I discovered that in the 
end of April or beginning of May, an abundance of 
plants, destined to be afterwards browsed by cattle, or 
smothered by the grass, rose from the seed that had 
previously fallen. These I transplanted while many oi 
them were only in the seed leaf, and with complete- 
success. By this very simple process, I procured la 
one season, above a thousand plants. 

At one year old the plants ought to be transplanted, 
and their tap roots pruned, that they may be kept clear 

* Borne sem here m 1811, thoag^ they did not arrive till the 
oMh of June, and had spteoted ea ths voyage, jei grsw. 
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of weeds, and that their roots may be better prepared 
for ultimate removal to the hedge. They will be in 
the best state for use at three years old, though if grow- 
ing freely, they may answer well enough at two. When 
planted in the hedge, they should be cut over, within 
three or four inches of the ground, which will induce 
a fresher and thicker growth than if the whole top were 
allowed to remain. If a luxuriant growth is desired, it 
need hardly be said that the ground before planting, 
■hould be deeply dug and enriched, and in every case, 
it will conduce to ecocomy in the ultimate object of 
having a fence, that the ground should be made as free 
as possible of the creeping rooted grasses. While the 
plants are unable to protect themselves, all weeds must 
be eztiri>ated. 

Around my garden the hedge stands on the level sur- 
face. Elsewhere I have deviated slightly from this 
mode. The most common way of making a hedge in 
some parts of the old world, is by cutting a ditch with 
sloping Rides, four feet wide at the surface, and eighteen 
Inches deep, anil forming the materials taken from the 
ditch, into a bank on one side of it, about half way up 
the sloping face of which, the thorns are planted. A 
cross section of the work when finished would appear thus. 

This manner of construc- 
tion has several advanta- 
ges, but in our climate 
the atmosphere is too dry 
in summer, and the frost 
to severe in winter to ad- 
mit probably, of its adoption. In its stead, I have cut a 
ditch with sloping sides, of only eighteen inches deep. 
On one side, the turf is set up with its green surface 
towards the ditch, and beaten with the spade into a 
slope corresponding with the side of the ditch. The 
earth from the ditch is thrown in at the back of the 
turf previously to its being beaten, and made to slope 
gradually from it. The top of the turf is bmught to a 
regular line, and the thorns are planted eight inches 
above the level of the bottom of the ditch, and thus the 
fence is made a little more formidable, while the ditch 
may serve for leailing o£f the surface water from the cul- 
tivated space enclosed. 

A fence strong enough to resist cattle requires that 
•ach individual of the hedge have a stem of considera- 
ble thickness, and therefore the plants should not be 
placed nearer than a foot asunder. If planted nearer 
they stretch up weakly, and are apt to injure each other, 
the weak deterioniting the growth of the strong, and 
the strong killing the weak. Much pruning tends also 
to dwarf the stems, and should be avoided, because 
when the stems have attained sufficient size, the hedge 
can be reduced in height and width to what is desired. 
The most expcditiou5t instrument for the purpose of 
pruning is a slightly curved knife, with a keen edge, 
about ten Inches long and two broad, fixed by a hose, 
OD a handle three feet long. In this operation, the only 
points necessary to attend to, are, that the upper branches 
shall not hang further out than the lower, and that the 
more vigorous plants shall not overtop those that grow 
beside theui. In this way, when a hedge is pruned at the 
end of a season, its form will consist of a straight line on 
the top, and sides sloping inwards from the bottom to a 
point at the top. If the sides be left perpendicular 
even, the upper branches will injure those below them, 
>nd the hedge become thin at bottom. The conical 
orm is besides more graceful in appearance — it is, in 
til trees, the style of nature. 

I do not pretend that my modon of procedure are the 

>est, but I have great confidence in stating that in the 

^ crut gain, we possess a native tree admirably suited 

or making a fence. 1 have tried several of the other 

"pecies of native thorns, none of which seem, in suita- 

vleness, deserving of comparison with it. The C coc- 

^inea stands nearest to it in the reiiuisite quality of 

Sickness of the growth of its branches, and has a hand- 

ome foliage. The C. punctata would make a beau- 

'•ul hedge, grows very thick under cutting, and is 

T early in leaf, but it is deficient in strength and in 

#ine8. The formidable spines of the C. latifolia in- 

'•"'^ me to nss ity j» makin^ op* *^art of the nneeooa- 



nected with my garden. Its tendeneyi howerer^ to up- 
ward and tree like growth, in defiance of the knifey is to 
great, that I have determined to substitute the Cms 
gain in its place. The latter has every requisite for a 
fence, and appears, in some respects, to surpass the 
Hawthorn even, in its most favorable localities. Its 
spines are longer, sharper, and more numerous than 
those of the Hawthorn ; it has fully as great a tendencjr 
to a branchy style of growth ; being a native, it Is adapt- 
ed to the climate ; and in addition to all these recom- 
mendations, its splendid foliage renders it in the high- 
est degree ornamental. I have reason to think too, that 
it is less liable than any other thorn to be. bruised by 
cattle, a matter, if true, of great importance while a 
hedge is young. The branches of the two fine speci- 
mens mentioned above, hang down in a thick mass to 
the ground, though in a situation to which cattle have 
at all times had free access. The only otgection to its 
use is the resistance of its seetls to vegetation. It would 
be needless to speculate on what artificial means might 
be tried to bring it to germinate in a shorter time and 
with more certainty. I shall only add that the groiud 
in which, in my experiment, the seed was sown, proved 
too tenacious. Though the weeds were kept down 
with the Dutch hoe, it became unfavorably compact, 
i Were I to make another attempt of a similar kind, I 
; should sow in drills in a bed of vegetable mould of the 
loosest description, and then, in time, a full crop might 
be depended on, which, as it rose, could be traisplant- 
ed in the autumn without disinterring what seed had 
still to spring. John Rankin. 

Canandaiguay March 14, 1846. 
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HEAT. 

Principha. — The heat of bodies may be afifected in 
various ways, among which are, by conduction, by ra- 
diation, and by the conversion of solids into liquids and 
liquids into vapors. 1. The con<2tich'onof heat through 
bodies is familiar to most persons. If a short rod of 
iron be held in the fire, the heat passes along it, until 
the whole is gradually more or less heated. But if a 
rod of wood or earthen ware is similarly placetl, it be- 
comes warmed through its length in a very small de- 
gree. Ilencc, iron is a good conductor, and wood ami 
earth, bad. Iron feeN colder on a cold day, than wood, 
by conducting the heat more rapidly from the haod^ 
though the actual temperature of the two substances 
may be the same. Hence the reason that red hot iron 
burns more evenly than burning charcoal. 

2. Air is a very bail c(mductor, yet on standing be- 
fore a fire, heat is felt at a considerable distance, being 
thrown out in straight lines from the fire by radiation-^ 
in the same way that rays of light are radiated in straight 
lines from a candle. 

3. If a small vessel be filled with snow on a Tsrj 
coid morning, say at 10 degrees Fah., the immersion of 
the thermometer in the snow will show that tempera- 
ture. Apply the heat of a lamp to the vessel, and ths 
thermometer will rise as the snow becomes warmeri 
till it gets up to 32 degrees, (the freezing point,) when 
it will remain perfectly stationary till all the snow ii 
melted. It is found that the time thus required to melt 
the snow, would have heated an equal weight of water 
up to 172 degrees, or 140 degrees above freesing* 
That amount of heat has therefore disappearetl or be* 
come latent to melt the snow. Continue the heat of 
the lamp, and the thermometer will rise till it reacbei 
212 degrees, when the water will boil; it then remains 
stationary till all the water has boiled away. It bsj 
been found that the time required to evaporate ail the 
water would have heated it to 1212 degrees^ or thai. 
1000 degrees of heat has disappeared or become latent 
to convert the water into steam. The heat required Ibr 
liquefaction, is also shown by mixing an equal weifhs 
of snow at 32 degrees, and water at 172 degrees; the 
snow all melts, but the resulting liquid is only 32 da 
greess the 140 degrees of the hot water havinf font tr 
melt the snow. A vessel of water in fre«iaf| im 
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•tintly i^ivin^ out h«at, but th« tempenUure dOM not 
lower till it is all frosen, as it ii the latent heat only 
that it paMing off*. 

JtppHcation. — The applicationa of these principles 
are very numerous and important, some of which, here 
mentioned, may not strictly appertain to the kitchen. 

1. Metals being; good conductors, they are best for 
vessels over the fire, the heat pacing readily througrh, 
to the subntniices contained in them. Hence, too, why 
copper, which is one of the best contluctors, is em- 
ployed as the heating-rod or tube, for lard lam|>s. 
Wood, being a poor conductor, is advantajEreoiisty u&ed 
as a handle for vessels and tools which become heated, 
by not burning the hand. Hence also, the reason that 
earthen-ware tubes are best for the insertion of stove 
pi|>et, through wooden partitions, when metals by con- 
ducting the heat rapidly to the wood, might set it on 
fire. 

2. Different substances and surfaces radiate heat very 
difierenlly. Light and |>orous bodies usually throw it 
oil* from themselves, much more rapidly than heavy and 
compact ones; and smooth and polished surfaces more 
rapidly than rough surfaces. Hence the heat thrown 
off from a large fire of burning wood and charcoal, — 
porous substances — burns the face more than the heat 
from a metal ic stove, not a porous subs;ance. PoliBhed 
metals radiate very slowly; hence water will remain 
hot much longer in a tea-pot, kept bright and polished 
by the neat housewife, than in the tarnished tea-pot of 
the careless one. For the same reason, pipes for carry- 
ing heat by hot water or hot air furnaces, should be 
bright, in order that none may he wasted on the way, 
till it reaches the place of destination. Hence also the 
reason why stove pipes and drums made of polished 
Russia iron, do not throw ofiTso much heat as iron whose 
surface is rough, or rendered porous by blacking. 

Substances radiating freely, absorb also freely; and 
those radiating little, absorb little. Hence the reason 
that a polished tin plate, placed under a hot stove, or 
beside it against a wooden wall, remains cold, and pro- 
tects the wood. Hence also, as every cook knows, a 
bright baking tin will not absorb heat and bum the 
bread as a blackened one will ; and indeed it often pre- 
vents the proper degree of baking, which is at once ob- 
viated by giving it a flight coating in the smoke of a 
lamp. A new tin boiler, over a clear and hot charcoal 
fire, failed to boil water at all; the reason being sus- 
pected, a few shavings of pine were thrown in to smoke 
the surface, — when the water soon boiled rapidly. 
Hence the utility of the thin coating of soot which 
forms on the bottom of boilers. 

3. Boiling water, (in all ordinary cases,) being al- 
ways at 212 degrees Far., it is obvious that a pot of po- 
tatoes will cook just as fast when boiling slowly as 
when boiling ver>' fast; hence the notion of cooking a | 
boiled dinner faster by a very hot fire, is founded in er- 
ror, and only wastes fuel. The great amount of latent 
heat carried off by steam, renders it important to keep 
boiling vessels closed by metal covers, which condense 
steam, and return in part the latent heat. Covering 
newly baked bread, by a cloth, condenses the rising 
iteam in the same way, and keeps the crust soft. It is 
the amount of heat required for evaporating water, 
though by the flow process at common temperatures, 
that occasions the cooling process of sprinkling rooms ■ 
in hot weather. The more rapid evaporation of ether \ 
and alcohol, render cooling by these substances more ef- 
fectual and rapid. Baked potatoes remain long hot; 
but if the skin be broken, to let out the steam, they 
soon cool by the passing off of the latent heat of the ' 
iteam. | 

Were it not for the latent heat required to convert ' 
mow into water, warm weather would dissolve at once 
our snow-banks into liquid, and tremendous inundations 
would be the consequence. From a similar cause, the 
water in the dinner pot is not boiled off at a flash, and ' 
the dinner spoiled. ! 

Water fireezes sooner than many other substances; ' 
hence often the water freezes and leaves them when > 
they are mixed or in solution. Hence the ice moun- I 
tehu of the polar teat are freafaj and hence the concen- i 



tration of vinegar, lemon jaioe, MAtl maple Mp bf 
freezing. 



THE YELLOWS. 



Mr. Tucker — The yellows in peach trees, is a sub- 
ject that still continues to be interesting in this part of 
the country. I wish, therefore, to communicate a ftict 
which may be of some importance in our inquiries after 
the cause of that disease. 

Four years ago, Mr. B. Silliman, Jnn., of this city, 
procureii from Liverpool a considerable number of 
young peach and nectarine trees, budded on plum ttock$» 
Some of them were put for standards and others walled 
upon a board fence. There had been no peach trees for 
twenty years on the ground where those were planted. 
They grew well the first season, and appeared in per* 
feet health. The second season some of the pedth 
trees showed symptoms of yellows, and died the third 
season. At the present time, (February, '46,) no one 
of the trees, either nectarine or peach is free from 
disease. In the garden adjoining that of Mr. Silliman 
there were diseased trees standing at the time the im- 
ported trees were planted out. 

The following inferences may perhaps be safelj 
made from this experiment. 

1. Budding on plum stocks, is not a security against 
the " yellows.'* 

2. The plum tree has not hitherto been known to be 
liable to the disease. We may therefore conclude that 
the disease commenced in Mr. Silliman's trees in the 
peach and not in the plum portion — that is, in the top^ 
and not in the root* This furnishes a strong probability 
that it is the natural course of the disease to commence 
and be seated primarily, in the part of the tree above 
ground. 

3. The disease did not arise from anything inherent 
in the trees, but from some cause external to and discon- 
nected from thrm. The ground of this conclusion will 
not be apparent without taking in connection with what 
has been staged, the fact, that the << yellows" is un- 
known in England. This conclusion bears pretty di- 
rectly upon an important theory, which has been very 
ably presented to the public in a recent work, and met 
with a favorable reception. The theory is thus stated :— 
The yellows is «a constitutional taint, existing in 
many American varieties of the peach, and produced in 
the first place by bad cultivation, and the consequent 
exhaustion arising from successive over -crops. After- 
wards it has been established and perpetuated by sow- 
ing the seeils of the enfeebled tree.'' 

It is most sincerely to be regretted that any fact 
should prosont itst^lf, that Rcoms irreconcilable with^a 
theory, which offers to us, if correct, so ready and sure 
a means of having healthy trees. According to the 
theory, trees procured from regions where the disease 
has not appeared — England, France, Italy, China, or 
even our own « Great West," for example — should be 
free from disease, and should continue so, if planted in 
an unexhausted soil. Mr. Silliman's experiment leads 
us to apprehend that wc are not in that way to escape 
the evil. 

To sec that we make no unwarranted conclusion, let 
us advert to the facts and circumstances involved in this 
trial of foreign trees. It is well known that the "yel- 
lows " has not appeared in England. Mr. Downing, 
(" Fruits and Fruit Trees of America," p. 467,) states 
a further fact, that « notwithstanding the great number 
of American varieties of peach trees that have been re- 
peatedly sent to Enfjland, and are now growing there, 
the disease has never extended itsclj' there, or been com- 
municated to other trees." Peach trees in England, 
therefore, have no constitutional taint , that makes 
them liable to the ''yellows;" and if they remain there 
they never take the disease. But bring these trees to 
New Haven, and in fifteen months after their arrival 
they are dying with the " yellows." There must there, 
fore be something here which is not there. The disease 
shows itself too soon after the trees reach this country to . 
admit of the supposition, tliat the exhausting procesHS^ - 
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■mill to b« peealiar lo our elimate anil pnclicei, tuva 
■D aE'iuy '" producing- il. Blral we not mppow the 
diwiM to be cQnnecleil lomehow with ptaet rather than 
condiliotf It mailers doI where our treei or leeds 
come fir>m — Liverpoal, Flushiag-, Hewburg, wcMem 
ITew-York or Ohio— if plaateJ out in New-Hiven or 
111 Ttcinlljr, eithtr in light nnd, or deep, rich loam, 
Ui«r liie of tbe "ytllowi;" lome in one, lome in two, 
•11 in three or Ibur yeui. 

The inference ft-am all thii •eemi unavoiilab:e, that 
the came of the diiease ba> existence Indepenilent of the || 
eomlitalioii oflhe treei. What tbiaeauie it, where it j 
il, what il ia attached to, what it emaaate* from, thou- i 
Mndibeiidesniyseirare waiting and watching with ami- ! 
•t7 to know. Many beta, which cannot now be detailed, '| 
ihaw ntiiftctority that the pre>ence nf a iliseaied tree ji 
among healthy one*, hai some deletcrioui inllueace, di- 
Tsel or indirect, upon the health of it* neighbor! — but \\ 
Inwhatwaj, we are at yet unable to aay. Our best ] I 
modeofgiiardingourtreeiagaia»tlhi*de»trojeri« in con- .| 
brmily with this idea ofa commuaicaiion ofdiieaae From 1 1 
one tree lo another; which is, lo extirminatt diita 
irtii, and rtplace Ihim uilh luch at art htallhy. Il 
(bond in practice desirable thai the extermination aha 
axtend to all affected trees, leaving none. And 
l^reater the territory over which this measure is 
forced, the belter. 1 cannot, from myowa oxperien 
H7 conRdenlly that it nukes any diSerence whether 
Iraei are rooled up when in full leaf, or afier the lea 
hare bllen. Hdik» Dabuho 

Jftv Haven, Ct., Feb. 10, 1846. 



CORN AND COB 



Ma. TiTCKEB — Scffer me lo say a few words — 

Igt. In regard to "Hussey's Cum and Cob Crusl 

I purchased one from the maker two years since 



I, did n 



get II 



indeed an objection to ii 
warp, but by proper 

SOAKING SEEDS IIT AMMONIA. 

3d. Permit me lo corroborate % Matameat made hj 
a correaponJeDt of yours at Princeton, N. J., p. 311, in 
reference to the soaking of seeds in Ammimia. Lik* 
him, I wa* induced lo take the bait, anil like him, found 
by experience, that every new bom theoiy ia not redu- 
cible lo succenful practice. At Ihe time of lowinr 
oats last spring, I steeped one bushel in the preaerib«9 
quantity, and endeavored to follow the direction! at 
Mr. Campbell as literally as possible. The result wat, 
that not one Afth of tbe seeds came up, and those thai 
did, were but little if any belter than their Deigbboi*.' 

I think Mr. Campbell, and the Highland Society, mMl 
try again. But I do not regret the experiment, as II Is 
the only way we are to Hnd oat the excelJenI and tb« 
worlhless, I hope your friend at Princeton will nol 
be discouraged. Truly yours, 

Willi H. Wills. 
floefcy Hilt, If. C, 2Jth Dtc, 1845. 



MANURES. 



h pleased with its performance, and 
believe it will accomplish all that ii promised for it. 
In addition to the crushing of tbe com and cob, I b&ve 
made a hopper for It, by the aid of which 1 have for 
laveral weeks been grinding ahelled corn and peas for 
my bttening hoga. It grinda beautifully and rapidly, 
and by putting the hominy in soak with boiling water, 
my hoga eat it more readily, and I think fatten faster 
than Iheyhave ever done by any previous proceas. I 
think the machine worth the money and trouble ex- 
pended, if for no other use Ihan this. I see that a com- 
petitor has entered the lists with Mr. Husaey. I mean 
Fills, and he promises much for hia Crusher. I have 

While on Ihe subject of crushers, I notice a remark 
of yours in the Dee. No., in reply lo " A Subscriber," 
(Qreenville, B. C.) p. 369, where you Say that you 
" presume it is better to grind Ihe article in mills cal- 
cviited for the purpose," anil Ihe idea is suggested, that 
the " cob injures the mill stones." I only notice Ihia 
to say, that there it an invention in North Carolina, and 
(br tale by the Comptroller of the State, which profes- 
>ct to grind rob, torn, and ihucle, all together, which ia 
•justed upon the ordinary mill stone, and which the 
nrenlor aays, I think, will not only not iT^ure Ihe 
.tone, but will accelerate its speed in grinding meal, 
have not teen one of them in operation, but &om the 
II be valuable. 



THE SWKET GUM 
2nd. Please tay to your correspondent Solon Robin- 
„>n, whote " Notes of Travel " always inlereat me, that 
f he will vitit me in North Carolina, 1 will prove to 
lim by occular demonaltation that the "awoel gum'i 
ndj value it " not for making lea for " bowel com- 
>Iaint," but il ia well adapted to other purpoaet. Du- 
■fig the past anmmer I have made conaiderable use 
.. the limber tor bailding, and it ia one of the prcttiesl 
■oodi, and is susceptible of as Ane a politb at any wood 
^ Ik- vwdhan (»>«*- Thare '■ -vtw befors dt tjm 



No one who has expended the large sami r«quiredliy 
■table keepers for manure, can bll to be interested ta 
Ihe lubject of special manures. ' The idea conveyed by 
this term is that certain fertiliien are peculiarly adapt- 
ed lo particular plants or aoilt. Thnt we know that 
plaster of Parts is often extremely benefteial to cloven 
Experiment anil the belter established opInioDt of 
practical men have shown that clover it not Ihe ooljr 
crop that it brought fnrward in a marked degree by a 
tiariicular and simple manure- There it an abondane* 
of evidence lo show that potatoca if nj)t increaaed in tbt 
crop produced, are at all events much improved f« 
mealiness and flavor by a free uae of lime- Ashei, and 
especially those which have been leached, are well 
known lo -mprove the gnus crop in a marked degres. 

Other instances of lest agricultural importance mi^ 
be cited, at Ihe action of salt on asparagus, and of lima 
on apple and pear trees. 

From tbe preceding remarks will be understood what 
is meant by a special manure; but there arc levend 
points pertaining lo Ihit tubjcct worthy of a short con- 

In the first place — are the special mannrrs economi- 
cal! Thit is with Ihe farmers of the sea-board, of pri- 

nure, and that from the ^m-yard is to eipentive as to 
consume all the profits. Toanioertbts im portant ques- 
tion, it il necessary to consider what yard manure in itf 
agricultural operation really is. Il is a compost mid« 
, up of organic and saline parts, or, in other wonit, of a 
I very rich vegetable mould, and of common salt, plailar 
I of paris, bone earth and mild lime, or tails aimilar to 
; thefe. In the form that it comes to Ihe farm it alw 
contains much water, and is liable lo fermentatioBi 
which gives out heat, useful in market gardening, bat 
of lest imiiortance lo the farmer. One hundred palla 
of yard manure in the ordinary ttale, contains 79.3 
parts of water, 6.6 parts of earthy and saline mat- 
ters, and 14.1 parU of vegetable mould. (Ganl- 
ntr'i i''ariner'i Dtclionari/.) So that when we faanlout 
lUOO weight of firtt rate farm-yard manure, we cart; 
to the field 793 Ibi. of lealtr; 66 Ibt. of earthy oiattMS 
as aalt, gypaum, and bone earth, and 141 lbs. of Tegela^ 
ble matter. It will therefore take 1333 lbs., or twa 
thirds of a ton, lo yield ana hundred lbs., or leas tlan ■ 
bushel of saline and earthy matters. The exact pro- 
portions of the salt, gypsum, lie., in the earthy MattMt 
of yard manure will depend upon the litler nsed. In Am 
case of wheat straw there will be in 100 Ib«. oalf aboal 
S pounds of bone earth, 3 pounds of gypaom, aad T 
lbs. of talt, 15 Iba. being mild lime, and the iMl an»- 
mou aand. The compoeilion of Ihe athe* of «all^ bv, 
and «'''er foddera. is alio ^T«a ia GonlMr'* Frnmrn't 
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DiHienary* Proeeeding with the composition of the 
oil atraw — it igppeAn, therefore, that if we ihould ape 
pljr to every crop yard-manure, and the fertilizing ef- 
fect be due only or chiefly to (he bone earth, it would 
have been very much cheaper to have added the bone 
earth at once, and not in the compost of yard-manure. 
If this should be the true cause of fertility, say to a crop 
of oat% it will be necessary to add as much as ten tons 
of yard manure to give to the soil one bushel of 1 10 lbs. 
of bone earth. No one will doubt that results like this 
do occur, when it is so well known through the pages 
of the Cultivator, that a few pounds of bones in a dis- 
solved state, are capable of producing the largest crops 
of tumeps. and some 60 lbs. thus prepared are now used 
in England and Scotland, in the place of the sixteen 
and twenty bushels formerly employed. We believe, 
therefore, that from the preceding remarks it is abun- 
dantly clear tha* the use of special manures is prei mi- 
nently economical, and a great improvement in farm- 
ing. But there is one condition neces&ary to the eco- 
nomical application of such fertilizers, and this is, that 
we have an accurate knowledge of the particular sub- 
stance required by any given crop, and the conditions 
when it is indicated. To know when it is indicated, 
we must ascertain whether it ba already in the soil, ei- 
ther naturally or by the use of previous manures; on 
this point we have nothing to oflor at present. 

How is the larmer to know what ftarticular substan- 
ces any gi%'en crop requires T This, next after the 
question of the economy of special manures, is the most 
important. A short time since it would have puzzled 
a wise man to have answered such a question lo the 
satisfaction of the farmer; the answer might have been 
given in terms intelligible to a chemist, but we farmers 
are not of that craft, and probably never will be. We 
might have been told that there is a close connection 
between the ashes of a plant and the special manures it 
required. This connection unquestionably exists, for 
we know that gy|>sum forwardis clover because both 
contain sulphur; lime improves potatoes, because the 
tops of that vegetable contain lime abundantly; tumeps 
are improved by bone earth, because they require phos- 
phorous, which abounds in bones. From these instan. 
ces it is clear that we may ascertain what the special 
manures of any plant are by examining the composition 
of the ashes. But what are we to make out of sulphu- 
ric acid, 0.5; chlorine, 0.02, and such terms which are 
to be met with in all the analyses to be seen. But in 
the F'armer*s Dictionary, by Dr. Ganbier, recently pub- 
lished by Harper's, we find what has never before been 
drawn up for the farmer, an account, not only of the 
analysis of the ashes of all farm plants, but an interpre- 
tation of it — the special manures for each crop are 
given at length. For instance, under the article — 
"CoBN — Special Manureg,"' — we have the best analysis 
of Indian com given, and then, exactly what ever}' far- 
mer wants to know — the practical deductions from this 
analysis — ** that a special compost of poudrette or stable 
manure, bone earth and ashes, woultl be very valuable *' 
for the corn crop. We also learn that from the analysis 
of corn, *' it preeminently requires putrescent matter 
and Ixme earth, without which latter the seeils are im- 
perfect." We believe that the Farmer's Dictionary is 
one of the most valuable works ever published for the 
practical farmer. No where else is any information on 
the important subject of special manures to be found. 
The work contains also the meanings of the hanl tech- 
nical words, now so freely used by some writers. 

New- York, 1X46. C. E. McC. 



The writer states that he measured a piece in the lot 
six feet square, and by computation found the product 
to be at the rate of 1210 bushels per acre. The fieldj 
however, he says, would not have averaged that, but 
would have averaged half the quantity — say 605 bushels 
per acre. A space left through the middle of the lot, a 
rod and a half wide, without any bone or any other tri- 
plication, produced nothing worth harvesting. 



MORGAN HORSES. 
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BONE OUST. 



A correspondent with the signature of « Rambler,'' ' 
ftiraishes us with an account of an experiment made by i 
Andbew CoE, of Middletown, Ct., with bone dust in | 
raising tumeps. The soil on which the trial was made, ■ 
u represented as being thin and worn out. Twenty 
bushels of bone dust was applied to the acre, and the 
tnmcpt town about the first of August. The crop was 
liHrarkmt, and it attributed wholly to the bona <latt. 



The editor of the Southern Cultivator, published at 
Augusta, Ga., states that, by the <<many glowing ac- 
counts of the great excellence of the Morgan Horse^*^ 
he was induced to make arrangements for the porchasa 
of one for the improvement of the Southern stock. Tha 
« upshot of the business,'* however, he says, is shown 
by the following extract of a letter from the person who 
had been commissioned to make the purchase: 

" The Morgan horse has been ran out these twenty 
years, and it is the merest gammon with jeckies to talk 
about them. E\'erything in the country is now called 
a ' Morgan,' from the merest rat of a pony ta a gaunt, 
long-Ieggeil, seventeen hand horse. We have what it 
better than the Morgan horses ever were, viz: the 
Messenger, Mambrino, and Duroc crosses. They are 
almost thorough bred, and are the most admirabla 
roadsters that the world can produce. * * * It fair- 
ly makes me sick to see the miserable Canatliaa and 
other horses palmed off upon the south by glib fellows,'* 
&c. 

This article appeared in the March number of tha 
S. Cultivator. In a preceding number, the editor had 
copied the remarks of Mr. WeisiN'^er, one of tha 
editors of Louisville (Ky.,) Joumal, in reference to 
the Morgan horses. (See Cultivator for Nov., 1845.) 
The article from which we take the above extract, it 
said by the editor of the S. C, to be " intended as a 
sort of counter-blast'* to Mr. Weisenoer's remarks. 

What the writer of the extract means by the expres- 
sion — *' the Morgan horse has been run out thesa 
twenty years," we do not know. If he means that tha 
original horse known by this name has been dead 
« twenty years," it is no doubt true. If he means that 
all the stock got by thU horse, have been dead this length 
of time, or even that they are now extinct, it is not 
true ; unless Mr. Wi er's horse Chelsea Morgan, or Buh 
rush has died within a short time. It ii trae that in 
consequence of the great demand for this stock of horset, 
and the great prices they have brought, they have be- 
come scarce ; and there is no doubt that " miserable " 
horses have been « palmed off" in many instances at 
Mor^^ans; but a man who would accept a ''gaunt, long- 
leg:geil, seventeen haml horse,*' as one of this stock, must 
certainly be too ignorant of their well-known cha- 
racteristics, to deserve pity for the imposition. But 
it is the acknowledged value of the real Morgans that 
has produced these results. It is not strange that a great 
demand for an article, should occasion counterfeits; — 
hence judgment and observation are always necessary 
to distinguish the genuine from the false. 

That there is yet left at least one remnant of the pro- 
geny of the original Morgan horse, and that there are a 
considerable number of only the second generation from 
that horse, is known, and we are pleased that measures 
are being taken to preserve and increase this most val* 
uable race. 

As to the horses which are so much " better than tha 
Morgan horses ever were,'' (!; that are spoken of in tha 
above extract, we should feel obliged if the editor of 
the Southern Cultivator, or his correspondent, will tell 
us where they may be found. We, as well as some of 
our friends, are just now in want of a few of the « mott 
dmirable roadsters the world can produce." 

In conclusion, we would refer the editor of tha 
Southern Cultivator, and others who desire to know tha 
true history of the Morgan horses, to our paper, vol.ix, 
pages 99, 110, vol. ii, new series, (1«45,) pages 256, 
332, and the present vol., pages 19, (Jan. No.,) 106^ 
(April No.) 
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Onk oflhe eati«t ktndiof aiulyiii, as well w mort 
DiafDl tt the tkrcoer, ia the tmalysis or muiuKS. The 
fortiliiiDS iDgrrcUienU being- nearly in an unmizeit (tale, 
rviden tbe itatcrminalion of [heir pniportiona, much 
I ewier, Ihaii where they are widely 
I (liffiiaed Ihiough a aoil. Hence the 
I greater eii» >nd accuracy connecleU 

I that or loila. 

en I chemical examination arien 
ivimiaee. The following method 

in any uibitance, anil constituting 
iry important part of the analysis 



I LoarJoD Garilener'B Chi 
I peat* lo be aimple, e 

I accurate. It ii uaed in the examina- 

.mmon leK tube (aboat 6 inchei 

II lotiE anij half an inch in iliameler, and 
reproented aa tha lower of the Ihi 



icie, 



Fie. a 



1 the 



re.) i 



taken. 



to be examined, is accurately weighed and introduced 
Into it; 2a or 50 grains will be found a convenient 
quaolity. A aimilar tube, but drawn at ita lower end 
to an open neck, ii then attached to the test tube by 
mean* of a perforated cork; a few fragmeola of asbestos 
ar* placed in the neck, to prevent its bceoming choked, 
and it ii then filled with caustic potash mixed with 
fragments of lime. Another tube, aimilar to the last, 
ia then placed in like manner above, and the neck being 
al«o provided with aabeatos, the lube i» filled with 
coanely pon-dereil chloride, sulphate, or nitrate at cop- 
per, prev.ously well dried. The three tubes, wtlh their 
contents, having been weighed separately, Ibe lower 
oae conlaiaiDg the manure, is placed in a water bath, 
onUI all moisture is expelled. The moisture is all ab- 
■oibed by the caustic potash, and the ammonia by the 
•all. The tubes are then to be disconnected and again 
weighed; the quantity of uocombined ammonia in the 
BUDUre will then be shown l>y the increased weight of 
the upper tube containing (he copper aalt; and the 
quantity of water, by the increase of weight in (he 
middle (ube, containing the polasli and lime. The next 









e (he 



ti an equal quantity of finely 
powdered quick-lime; shake (hem well together, and 
immediately connect the tubes as beforet then expose 
the test lube to a low red heat, and (he ammonia will be 
driren off. As it passes up through the copper salt, it 
giTSi it a fine blue color, and the operation may be 

higher. The quantity is then determined by weighing 

The upper tube need not be ao large aa the middle 
one, nor the middle one so large as the lower. Thin 
fills with the bottoms off, might be made to do in (he 
ibMnce of(ubes; but the weight of the glass would or 
wane leasco the accuracy of the result. A delica(c 
and correet balance ia of the Ars( importance. 



and plow it immediately under. Aboat the miiliUt of 
I May, plow it again, and harrow until it is Dae ami net- 
low. Fiirrow about two inches deep, and two feet oio* 
Jnchea wide. Potatoes that are of merchantable aita 
are the best for seed. Cut auch as require il so that roi 
have three Or four eyes (o a piece. Put Ihe piecw 
about ten inches apart in the rows, and throw on ca«k 
piece about a tea-spoonful of plaster of paris. Cover 
with a hne an inch thick. Aa soon as tha young pM»- 
toes are three inches high, plow them, Ihrowiug Iba 
furrow from them. Dren them out nicely withoot 
bruising them, putting about hairan inch thick of earlk 
around the hill, and destroying everything elaa. Al 
soon as any of Ihe tops begin to lean, plow again, throw- 
. ing the furrow to the hill, and dress out as before. Pd( 
' a teaspoonrul of plaster of paris on the tops of eachluU, 
' and the cultivation ia done. When the lops arc all 
' dead, and Ihe ground so dry dial the potatoes will eon* 
I out cUan, throw them out with a spade or four lined 
I fork, and pick them up within fifteen minutes after. H 
I left long in (he sun or light, they are ir^red. Hav* 
j bins in your cellar (hat will not hold mere than forty 
, bushels a piece, with floors raised about fonr incbtt 
I from the ground. Pnl your potatoes immediately ia 
' (hese bins, and shul the light out aa much as posai^ 
allowing a cinnilation of air through the cellar. 1>M 
all remain so until the weather becomes so cold as W 
make it necessary to close your cellar for the winter. 
. Then close 11, and cover your potatoes with a gnaasod 
' two inches thick, grass up. In the spring your pola- 
' (oea will be as fine as when yon dug them. 
! This has been my practice ibr the last two jcatt, and 
I have had no rotten potatoes. B, K. Tdttlx. 

MoTTutoan, N. J., Jan. ISt, 1846. 
We see no objection lo (he management of potalOM 
as above directed, under ordinary circumstances; bsl 
where danger was to be apprehended from the rot, Ot 
potato disease, (he mode might not in all respecta be tha 
best. For instance, though we believe the quality ot 
potatoes for the table it generally injured by exposure 10 
light and aun, yet it is an eatabtlihed fact that one of 
(he best preventives of rot is to sua them before they 
are stored for the winter. The Commiasioners appoint' 
ed by (he British government to investigate the causes 
or the potato disease, advise (hat potatoes designed lOr 
seed should be dried and sunned till (hey are gresn, in 
order to insure healthy and strong gcmiioation. — 'SJ>. 



FOLDING LADDERS- 



POTATOES. 



... TuCKRa, Esft. — The potato ia most productive 
~A more perfect in a moist soil,— not wet nor dry. A 
■"U that is good for oats, wheat or corn, and that has 
■ad a crop on il the preceding year, will cause them to 
.row more rapidly and to mature eaarlier than they 
'ill on a sod. A rapid uninterrupted growth and per- 
^l maturity, are indiapenaible for tha production o[ a 
■It rale potato. 

laving selected a suitable place, draw onl 30 Iwo- 
■itae loails of stable or yard manure to (heacre, making 
.«>at 100 bcapl. Ai soon in the spring as the ground 



i 



w 



/ 



in ascending stacks, topacd 
buildings, gathering Crul^ 
pruningfruiltree^kc. At 
the same time 1( is nsoallj 
a vary awkwanl impla- 
msnt, partly so becauia 
clumsily made, and always 
so essentially from its 
length. The selection of 
light, well seasoned, and 
strong wood, aa matetU 



Ihe middle where moM li«- 

ble to break, would render 

them more convenient. IS 

.~ addition tolhese,ifthaIad- 

'^'''- '"- der is made in the /oHwi$ 

n, it becomes still more neat and portable. The ae> 

ipanying figures show this mode of constnutioa. 

xhibils the ladder as open for use; B, (he lama tasU 

I; and C, entirely shu(. The roimd^ whiek lt» 

naile small, and ot lbs strongest wood, turn on Iran ^M 
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COLMAN'S EUROPEAN AQRICULTURC— PART V. 



Classification op Soils. — On this point Mr. Col- 
uses no *< scientific iliBlii/ctions,*' preferring^ such 
terms as even the commonest farmer can understand. 
He thinks that <^ for all practical purposes, soils may be 
ranked umicr five dilTcrent heads — sandy, clayey, calca- 
reous, peaty, and loamy. A sandy soil is that in which 
(and abounds; clayey, in which clay; calcareous, in 
which lime in some form prevails; peaty, in which 
peat; loamy, in which a rich loam abounds.*' * T * 
"In general, where ihere is found in a soilRO per cent, 
of sand, it musi be pronotincpd a sandy soil; but it is 
Dot always easy to class a soil which isof a mixed cha- 
racler, and say what kind of clement predominates.*' 

When speaking of the "physical pRorKRiir.s of 
THE S(iL," he alludes to a theory advanced by Liebi{^ 
in his laie treatise on artilicial manures, that the sys- 
tem of draining- has been carried in Eng-Iand to an inju- 
rious extent, by allowin;^ the soluble parts of manure 
tp be washed down beyond the roots of plants. Lie- 
big's lan{j:ua{;;e is, — ** The system of drainagre which of 
late has been so extensively folio weil in England, brings 
the land into the state of a great filter, through which the 
soluble alkalies are drawn off in consequence of the per- 
colation of rain, and it must therefore become more defi- 
cient in its voluble efficacious elements.'' He, Liebig, 
then goes on Hi stale that he has "succeeded in com- 
bining tlic efficacious elements of manure in such a 
manner as thai they will not be washeil away; and thus 
Uieir efficacy will be doubled. Owing to this, the in- j 
jurious c<>MSe<|ueiices of the present system of draining ' 
are removed; agriculture is placed upon ascertain prin- ii 
ciples as weil urninj^ed manufactories,' &c. l' 

In reference to the distrust which Liebig would thus!' 
throw on the practice of draining. Mr. Culman remarks, : 
that the beneficial results of the system have been so i 
market! and striking, that it may, in his opinion, still 
be pursued " with a good degree of confidence. He re- 
fers to an example he had lately seen where a field of i 
turneps, on a thin, dry, and light soil, in which sand . 
abounded, the beneficial efi'ects of thorough drainage '- 
were shown in the crop being better by one half on the 
draireii, than on the undrained portion of the lot. In 
relation to the brilliant results which farmers may be 
leil to expect from the use of the artificial compound 
spoken of, Mr. C. expresses some doubts, not however, 
he says, in any captious spirit, knowing how much agri- 
culture must in the end, owe to science, and being ready 
to hail with the highest satisfaction any triumph it may 
achieve." 

In reference to peaty soils, which are formed 
principally of decayed vegetables, it is observed — "if 
vegetable matter were, as is often reckoned, the best 
fooil of plants, it would seem as though no soil could 
be so fertile as that of peat. This is not found to be the 
ease, however, but for reasons not so well established 
as the fact." In ordinary ca<(es he thinks it must be ad- 
mitted that — "the fertility of a soil essentially corres- 
ponds to the amount of vegetable matter found in it, < 
whether it supplies, in any degree, the actual substance! 
of the plant, or, by its gradual decay, be merely the i 
vehicle of transmitting for its nourishment the gases out - 
of which its substance is to be com|>osed. It is certain ; 
however, whatever may be the philosophical reason in! 
the case, that pure unmanu^hetured peat does not form a ; 
nourishing soil or substance fi>r plants, other than those I 
to which a wet soil is particularly congenial, and that 
it cannot be made so but under a particular management , 
which I shall presently describe. The vegetable mat- 
ter of which it consists, l>eing once thoroughly reduced, 
and mixed with other substances of an alkaline charac- 
ter, is ren(*ere<i a most enriching manure for most kinds 
of land, though a much less substantial one than is geue- 
nlly supposed. One of its great uses is that of an ab- 
■orbent, taking up the liquid matters which would other- 
wise be lost." 

Mr. Col roan informs us that the reclamation of bog 
Inmls has been carried on to a (great extent in England 
and Ireland. In the latter island, he witnessed the ope- 



rations of one company which has at this time, tlvie 
thousand acres of bog in the process of improvement, 
lie thinks the peat bog of the United States, as well tt 
England, ^< may be rendered in the highest degree pro- 
ductive and profitable." In relation to the bog of salt 
marshes, it is remarked that they are of a '* different 
character from fresh-water peat-bog." The vegetable 
matter being chiefly marine plants, " which have served 
as a kind of net-work to collect the earthy matter 
brought among them by the tide. The quantity of salt 
intermixed with these deposites, gives them a peculiar 
character. They are favorable to the production of 
plants congenial to them; buf other plants cannot be 
made to grow upon them till they are thoroughly de- 
composed; and in that case no soils yield a more luxu- 
riant or richer vegetation. In truth they require to be 
reduced to the stafeoffiiie mould, and the greater portion 
of the saltness exhausted, which time itself will efiect 
where they are kept from the access of the tide, in order 
to be in a condition favorable to the growth of other 
than marine or saline plants." 

Under the head of Humup, or Vegetable mould, 
Mr. Colman enters somewhat into a discussion of the 
point assumed by some writers, that humus, or vegetable 
matter, is not taken up as the food of plants. He quotes 
from Liebig in reference to the fertility of the soils in 
the neighborhood of Mount Vesuvius. '* The land in the 
vicinity of Vesuvius," says Liebig, " may be considered 
as the type of a fertile soil, and its fertility is greater oir 
less in different parts, according to the proportion of 
clay or sand which it contains." These soils, on ac- 
count of their origin, it is thought "cannot possibly 
contain the smallest trace of vegetable matter; and yet 
it is well known*' continues Licfbig, "that when the 
volcanic ashes have been exposed for sometime, to the 
influence of the air and moisture, a soil is gradually 
formcil in which all kinds of plants grow with the 
greatest luxuriance. This fertility is owing to the al« 
kalies which are contained in the lava, and which by 
exposure to the weather are rendered capable of being 
absorbed by plants." But " thousands of years," it it 
added, "have been necessary to convert stones and 
rocks into the soil of arable land." - 

Mr. Colman thus comments on the above: — " General 
experience would seem to show that soils without any 
vegetable mould are not productive, and most practical 
farmers would prefer, of all others, a soil where th6 
vegetable matter, well compounded, existed in abun- 
dance, forming, as it is termed, a deep and rich loam* 
But it would seem that in the case to which Liebig re- 
fers, thousands of years are necessary to render a man 
of lava fertile, and in such a case it might be fairly pre- 
sumed that some vegetable matter might accumulate and 
produce the desired mixture." Mr. Colman, however, 
observes, in further considering the subject, that the 
inference that Liebig believed the vegetable matter in 
the soil to be of " no moment," might not be quite just, 
"lie does," says Mr. C, "consider the humus of the 
soil as funnishing, in its decay, a necessary supply Of 
carbonic acid to the plant in the process of germination, 
though of no use after the plant gets above ground; and 
he supposes that the manure of animals fed upon the 
product of the land return to the land those mineral 
elements which they took from it, and which are indis- 
I pensable to their perfect formation. This may be so, 
' and in this view, he does not deny the value of vegetk- 
ble mould, or humus. But certainly," concludes Mr. 
I Colman, " there was nothing improbable in the suppo- 
' sition that plants might have found some portion of their 
food in those deca\ed substances which once constitu- 
ted a part of the substance of their predecessors. In- 
deetl, I see as yet no sufficient grounds to conclude that 
their office in supplying carbcm to the growing plants 
ceases as soon as the plant is above ground, and able, as 
he supposes, to gain its whole supplies fo.- itself from 
the atmosp'-ere. It is quite certain that the growth of 
a forest would be checked, and the amount of humut 
in the soil be diminished, if all the decayed leaves and 
limbs which fall from the trees were constantly re- 
moved; and it is ascertain that the continual cultivation 
of land with supplies of manure, exhausts its vegetable 
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mould ; and that the application of veg^etable manures 
to crops in a growing^ state is often as efficacious as 
when applied^ or plowed in, with the seed." 

Mr. Colman states that he does not undervalue scien- 
tific agriculture. << Science," he says, may do as much 
for agriculture as for any other department of business, 
or art, or health, or comfort, or enjoyment." But for 
the present he thinks '< the practice of agriculture is 
Tery much in advance of the theory of agriculture." 

Mr. Colman pays the « English character" a 
handsome tribute. He states, as a conclusion resulting 
from close observation, that « they are an upright peo- 
ple" — that in general, <Uheir habits, like their plow- 
ing, are direct and straight forward, and are opposed to 
all baulks and all tortuous windings. I thank God," 
tays he, " that the blood of such a people flows in my 
Teins, for I look upon honesty as the true nobility of 
man, and the only aristocracy to which my heart bums 
to pay its spontaneous and unclaimed homage." 

A large portion of this number is devoted to the sub- 
ject of PLOWING. The perfection of plowing, he says, | 
consists in iis being done " exactly as you wish or re- 
quire to have it done." He speaks in the highest terms 
of the excellence of English plowing, which he states, is 
done in all particulars, « exactly according to a pre- 
tcribed form" — as perfect, he declares, «as a ruflle | 
just come from under the crimping iron." 

He describes particularly a plowing match at Salfron 
Walden. The furrow slices were required to be seven 
inches in width, and five inches in depth. It was not a 
match against time, but the work was to be executed 
within a certain time. Such was the exactness with 
which the work was performed, that he feels confident ' 
there was not in the whole field " the variation of an 
inch in the width or depth of the furrow, or a single | 
crooked line, or even one solitary baulk. Two horses 
only were used to a plow, and each plowman was his i 
own driver. " I went over the the field," says Mr. C, i 
in an extacy of admiration at its uniformity, neatness,, 
exactness and beauty." From Mr. Colman's account, 
the skill of the English plowmen would seem to be com- 
plete. Finishing the last furrow of a land in a proper 
manner, is known to be no easy matter. Mr. C. thus 
describes the manner in which this was performed by one 
of the competitors at the plowing match mentioned. ** In 
the case to which I have referred, the last land remained 
at the close, a single unbroken strip, of equal width, from 
one end of the field to the other, lying like a stretched out 
ribbon, which, as the plowman came down the course, 
he turned without breaking, and with perfect precision, 
fh>m one entl to the other. In this instance, the horses 
teemed almost as well tmined as the driver, and in- 
•pired with an equal emulation." It is observed that 
'<two circumstances contribute strongly to this perfec- 
tion of English plowing. The first is that boys are 
traineil to it as early as they can possibly be emplo3'ed 
with safety. The second is the division of labor, which 
generally prevails, so that individuals devote them- 
selves, to a degree exclusively, to one particular ob- 
ject." 

In relation to "General rules for Plowing," 
we are informed that "the depth of plowing varies in 
different soils and for diiferent purposes. The average 
depth may be considered as five inches, but no direction 
on this subject will be found universally applicable. 
Three of the most eminent practical farmers with whom 
I am acquainted here, plow not more than three inches; 
but the surface mould, in these cases, is very thin, and 
the under stratum is a cold, clammy chalk." Mr. Col- 
man observes, in reference to these, and some other ex- 
amples where even shallower plowing had been prac- 
ticed, that "they arc well worth considering. I do not 
understand," he says, "that these practices at all mili. 
tate against the advantages to be obtained from subsoil- ' 
ing. In cases where subsoiling and thorough draining j 
are not applied, this shallow plowing may be preferred, | 
as the mingling of the cold and inert subsoil with so 
thin a surface of vegetable mould, would doubtless be 
pr^udicial, at least for a length of time." 

Bat« says Mr. Colman, the general rule in England, 
« wiMD the soil admits of it, and manure is abundant^ is 



that of rather deep plowing — ^ftve or six inehes Is tiM 
average; in many cases much more than this. The 
loam, or vegetable mould, is without question, the 
great source or medium of nourishment to the plants. 
Be it more or less deep, it is always safe to go to the 
bottom of this, and by gradually loosening a portion of 
the subsoil, or lower stratum, and incorporating it with 
the mould, and rendering it accessible to the air and 
light, it acquires the nature of mould, and the whole 
arable surface is enriched." 

As to the manner of turning the furrow-slice, we are 
informed that two modes are adopted — "the one to lay 
the furrow-slice entirely flat, shutting its edge exactly 
in by the edge of its neighbor; the other to lay it at an 
inclination of 45 degrees, lapping the one upon the 
other." Mr. Colman thinks the former mode, " where 
land is to be sown with grass-seed, and as the phrase is 
with us, laid down, is, undoubtedly, to be preferred," 
and he is inclined to the opinion that this mode is pre- 
ferable in the United Srates for any grain crop; but he 
adds, (what is evidently important,) that the higher 
, temperature which prevails in the United States may 
be expected sooner to decompose the vegetable mat- 
ter thus pressed down, " and thus sooner furnish a 
pabulum for the growing plants, than in a climate 
where, in a much lower and more even temperature, 
the decomposition cannot be expected to take place so 
rapidly." He states, however, that the mode of turn 
ing the furrow-slice at an angle of 45 degrees, which 
I evidently leaves the ground more loose, and ex|>oses a 
' larger portion of it to the air, is generally preferred in 
England. He describes this mode : — " To avoid having 
any of the grass {>rotrude itself between the furrow-sli- 
ces, they have here, what I have never seen in the Uni- 
ted States, [we have seen it here, in the hands of one 
I or two Englishmen,] a skim colter, that is a miniature 
plow-share, or blade, placed under the beam, and so 
adjusted as to cut an edge from the furrow-slice as i( 
is turned over; this piece bO cut off*, at once dropping 
down, and being buried under the furrow-slice as it goes 
over. The consequence is that there is no grass on the 
edge of the furrow-slice to show itself, and great neat- 
ness is therefore given to the whole work." He de- 
scribes another mode of plowing which he has some- 
times seen practiced, " by which the furrow-slice is not 
merely lifted, but may be said to be rolled over, or 
twisted in a sort of bag fashion." This was thought to 
be " principally owing to the form of the mould-board, 
for no workman could have done it with a straight or 
convex form of mould-board. It would seem to render 
the soil more friable and loose; but every deparlors 
from a straight line, or wedge form of the mould- 
board, evidently must increase the drought." 

Mr. Colman remarks that — "the great object of the 
English farmers, in plowing, seems to be the thorough 
pulverization of the soil." It seems reasonable that 
this should be the primary object every where. They 
plow and scarify and harrow their lands repeated- 
ly. The propriety of the practice of breaking and tear- 
ing out the turf, bringing the grass and roots to the snr* 
face, that they may be raked up and burned or carried 
away, Mr. C. deems quite questionable. It Buy, be 
admits, be a good mode of getting rid of the couch, or 
twitch grass, (Friticum repens,) which in many instaa- 
ces is exceedingly troublesome; " but " he says '* where 
it is a mere clover ley, or an old grass pasture or mea- 
dow, the taking out or removing the vegetable matter 
seems to be a serious waste." 

The advantages of subsoil plowing, Mr. Colmss 
thinks are very considerable. Its advantages Over Te^ 
deep plowing with a plow of common constmctioD, are 
that in the one case the cold and inert soil is brought to 
the surface, '< in a condition unsuited to the purposes of 
vegetation, and that much time and expense are lost be- 
fore it can be restored to fertility ;" but in the other 
case, the substratum is gradually brought to intermiB- 
gle with the top soil, and cultivation is not intertuptMJl^ 
but rather benefited by the intermixture. ■' AnoQsr 
and very great advantage derived firom sabsoiliiigf'*iB|t 
Mr. C, " is in the admission of air and heat to the 
looeened soil> by whieh it is improTodf and better nb 
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MTVM the purpuni of reKetation, mod >t the nme time, 
opportunity i) g'lvto hi the f^e eiponiion of Iha rouU 
ol the plant-" Another ailvantaee iLilJ, ia tha oppnr- 
tonitr affhrilcd on aome laada for the rain-water to p^ai 
off freely. 

Several cull or plowa of rarioua kinila, aa well u 
other implemenla used for working the lOil, lucb ai 
frubbera, acarilien of dilTereat kiniln, harrowa, ke., are 



Hiven, followeil by a chapter 



excellent obaerva 



heallh of auciety. 



le snil happy effect on the 



ilerUken 



>C Mr. Colm. 



I to e 



e the 



■al plan deviied by 
manner which will, ia the enti, leave no ground for 
complaint. He will form a work, which in point of 
interctt to the general reader, will be unequalled in iti 
kind, andyel one which will lack nothing of the enen- 
tiaii to value at a compendium of practical ^t». 

We are iaformed that Part VI ie now in preia. Pnb- 
liahed by A. D. PMei.rs, lloston. 



SHEEP AND wool. 



We have lately received to many communicationi on 
thi* aubject, that we are under the neceasily of condens- 
ing aeveral of them into one chapter. 

Viuai Mr. JoiiM Bruwn, of Akran, Ohio, we have a 
letter from which we giie llie following extract): 

" I think that really gooil, fine sheep may be found 
io flocks callnl .Merino, and those called 8axon, (and I 
have experience of both,) and I ask, if either uf theie 
breeda potaeaa any valuable (rait, if that particular trait 
may not be preserved in their |Kisterily, while the bait 
trails may be in a great measure bred oull I absolutely 
know, from my own experience, that this may be done; 
and for this very reason, 1 consider the few good Saxon 
ihecp in Ibe eountrf as invaluable, on account of (he 
quality of Ibeir wool. I have no deaire to get up a new 
eicitemeal about the Saxon name, but I should be glad 
to see the wool-growing community give so much at- 
tention to tJic subject, as to be able to discern a good 
animal from a very mean one. I know of thousands of 
wool -growers all over the country, who are keeping 
flock) whose wool will not average yearly thirty-five 
cents per pound, while al the same time they might 
■■aily get as much and more wool than they now do, 
that would be worlh yearly in reaiiy cash, sevenlycenia 
per iKHjnd. (ts not this rather a " large " calculation? — 
Ed,] This is abunilanlly capable of proof from actual 
sales made for the last tea yean; but it can only be 
dune by randid and careful comparison, suRlcient to 
make persons tolerable Judges of sheep and wool. 

■■ I will mention tome Saxon and some Merino flocks, 
sa they are called, in which may be found a gooiily 
numlier of animals tuch as no sensible and honest man 
can object to- I mention only a few from whicb might 
be selected good animals to breed (rom- 

"Tfae flock of Mr. Samuel Whitman, of West Hart- 
Ibnl, Ct., are of good constitution, good form, very 
Bne, and have thick hravy fleeces. The choicest ani- 
mala 1 have ever seen, were either bred by Ur. Whit- 
man, or are the descondanlt of sheep bred by him. The 
flock of Mr. John Marvin, of Woodbur)', Litchfield 
county, Ct., cannot be exceeded far constitution, and 
they have very heavy fleeces, though the fleece* are 
not quite so uniform, nor quite so fine, as those of Ur. 
Wfailmant flock. The flock of Mr. Charles 8. Smith, 
Of Wnleottville, CI., strongly raaerablea that at Whit- 
man, ia all points, and were, to some extent, ilerlveil 
Avffi it. Mr. Smith is a judicious breeder, and his 
dieep are aieellenl. The Sock of Hr. Thomas Swift, 
ofBoalh AmuiU, Dnlahese eoonlj', K. T., eombine to 



imala in each of the kii 
avy, fine fleece* of r 



a great extent, all that can be desirable in fine sheep | 
vis : fair tiie, good constitution, good weight of fieece, 
and an excellent quality of wool. I have seen soma 
clioice animals from Vernon, Uneida county, N. V., 
but have not been able to examine whole flocks, which 
it the true way of Jiulging for breeders. So much for 
Saxon fiocks. 

t are called Merinoi 
have a good number 
have described — thai 
coal- The flocka ot 
Cole,Wm. Brownle«i 

Matthew McKeever, McEtawall, Wm. More, John 

Rankin, and other*, in Washington county. Pa. Messn. 
John Smart, John Hall, and others, in Beaver countf, 
Pa., Messrs. Jeise Eilginglun, Talbot Hammond, of 
Brook county, Va., Messrs. George Purcelt, Joseph 

Morgan, llicliard Ridglej-, Gilmer, and others, in 

Ohio county, Va., Adam Hildebrand, and Thomas No- 
ble, ot Stark county, Ohio. 

"The noise about a great deal of animal oil to pre- 
serve Ihe health of iheep and the wool from dtad tadtt 
is a superfine humbug. Kvery healthy animal, in good 
condition, has enough of it to meet alt the wants of tha 
manufacturer aad the consumer. T'or a sheep to be verf 
black or yolky, does not prove it to be a good animali 
hanly, heavily wooleil, flne, or Al to breeilfrom. Soma 
very choice animals are hcaiily coaled with yolk, while 
others of equal worth are not so; as many often ara 
seen in the same flock, and all of one blood." 
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t may prove 
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)ly the tendency of tha 
Spanish sheep to longevity, but the good care that hat 
attended them. Mr. S. make* some good remarks ia 
reganl to selecting sheep for breeders. He thinks par- 
ticular attention should be given to the evenness of tha 
fleece as to quality. He says the shoulder is not uaTrt- 
quently fine, when other parts of the fleece are coa»e — 
that the coarse flank, with an occasional eoarte hair, 
■hows impurity of blood," He says " it is the long 
suple, thickly set, that mukes a great fleece," and that 
ind of fleece muy be produced " fine, (oft, silky, 

I, Mr. P. di- 
afiat 



le from 



recti to scatter Scotch sous' among the woo 



I but little injury 
has tried vari 
eing deposit«L 
ud blown malt 



I, will kill the licks I 

! The " grub in the heail," he Ihinki 

< to sheep thai are well fed. He Kiy 

I ous prescriplinns to prevent the e| 
He has tarred the noses of the ihet 

I up the nostrils, but all raile.1. Hut 
a "sure remedy." "It it the same the IXitchman used 
to make hit horse slick. He rubbed the horse's back 

' with the oats he had breathed on over night." Tha 

I secret, of course, lies in giving plenty of food. [For 

I our own ideas on tha sheep-bot, or " grub in the head," 

I see lait vol., page 2S&.] 
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A coireapondent >t CorniTall, Vl., with the ligTulure 
of "A Subicriber," tenila an ulicle on the Sheep uf 
TermoDl, together with linnitaome umplei of wool, | 
which he ilalei are "from priie ewes exhibited at 
VerKennei, ud at New-Yorlf city, in October laul,-' 
now in hia pouession. 

In reganl to the inlnxluction of the Spaniih iheep 
into this country, and the ailvanlagea which have ac- 
crued therefrom, the writer well remarks, that—" far- 
nian arc more indebted to such men as Jarvis, Hum- 
phrey, and Livingston, than to some men of greater 
pretensions, who, in watching the shining currents of 
popular opinion, lose sight of the agricultural interest." 
He thinks the natural udvantagci iif Vermont are great 
lor proilucing wool, anil thai some of the floclcs will 
compare well with those of other stales, "yet as a 
whole there is need of vast improvement." He slalei 
that the last census of Vermont showed that she jiox- 
«ene>1 "about 1, 700,000 sheep," ami that the average 
weight of the fleeces " is two pOunJsanil three ounces.'' 
[We suppose this to include Iambi, as they were gene- 
rally Included in the census. This lessens the average 
considerably.] He sets the price of their wool at thirty 
cents per pound, for the last Ave yeai's, wliich gives for 
each sheep, "sixty -five cents" per year. For the 
"surplus" sheep, he says, (he formers have usually ob- 
tained from H'i to 150 cents per head. Thus in many 
cases the pmliia of sheep -husliaiidry are small. But, 

Del proniB of the sheep of Vermont can be doubled.'' 
The meins are. breeding from sheep nf the best quali- 
ties. " For this purpose,'* he says, " the best flocks in 
the country should be examineil; agricultural papers, 
•nd treatises on sheep should be consulted.*' In Ibis 
connexion be recommends Morretl's "American Shep- 
herd." SuiUble shelter and fond are also mentioned as 
among the requisites to improvement. A cross with a 
gomJ I^lcrino buck, bethinks, " will add froDi eight to 
twelve ounces to the weights of each fleece, inoriiinary 
Bocks." He mentions the flock of A. L. UittUHAM, of 
Cornwall, as one of excellence. 
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from his flock. Mr. N. exhibited sonic excellent bucks 
at the N. Y. State Show at Ulica, and from all we can 
laam, his flock is a good one. 

Wb have also receivetl several sample! from Mr. J. 8. 
FCTTlBuNE, Manchester, Vt. They show well as to 
ftuciiess, ami ore lutrticularly clean and white. Am<mg 
Others we notice some very flnc and haiidnome samples | 
taken from an eve, nintleta years old. tihe reared a 
lamb lust season ami is expected to do the same the pre- 

Mr. Pbttiboke"» sheep, which had been purchased by 
Dr. MlLLE*, of Cortland. We examined several of 
Jiem which we thought very gooil animals— the wool 
'.ong, soft, and white. 

SORE UPA IN SHEEP. 
In reply to L. N., Chataiiiitie Co., (see current vol. p. 
9,) Mr. Rekd Bukritt states that he has ha<i thai 
dsease among his sheep this winter, anil cured i( by ap- 

jlying a little tar, with a small wooili>n paddle, and 
iflerwanls giving the sheep in their feed-troughs a 
.lixture of two parts salt with one of rosin. The sheep 
^t well in a short lime, and liave hud no symptoms of 
"hr iisep*" since. 

PRKMIVM3 ON SHEEP. 

d.. HcKD BtriRiTT suggests that it would be proper 

.. the New-York State Ag. Society to require that alt 

ilwep enlereil for premiums, should be in the same situa- 



the season they are exhibited, or that none of thn 
should be. He thinks that nn fair comparlaoD can b* 
made between a sheep with a fleece of fitteen ortiiteaa 
months growth, snd one that had been shorn within 
three months of the time of exhibition. The length 
oT wool in one case, he thinks, disguises the iliape aad 
size of the animal, by which deception the judges or 
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FOOT-BOT IN SHEEP. 
We have received an able article on this sul^ect bom 






gionsneu of font-rot, ii 



eady p 



howt 



will bi 



*'ith int 



ral arti. 
izier's," and alio 
ittject, it seems to us (bat 
correct that error. Wl 
•A from Mr. N.'s letter. 



" In the year IS'J!), my father bought four huiHlreJ 
sheep in Saxony for the government in Sweden, aj 
native country. He hail previously on hand over on* 
hundred S|>at>ish Merinos, also a Royal flock. Wheo 
the Saxons arrived at their destination, (uy folher's 
farm,) thry were sadly atfiscted with foot rot; perhaps 
brought on by being driven a great distance over alter- 
nately hani and muddy roads, if not caught from diseased 
sheep while travelling. The Saxons were kept strictly 
apart Ihiin the S|ianish Merinos; nevertheless, inasbcnt 
time, the ilisi-ase in its worst shape broke out amoog 
the latter. We accounted for it by the fact thai Ihej 
had been driven through the same lans to the pasture." 

Mr. N. states that the foot-rot bad never been known 
in Sweden till its introiluction as above described. 



INFLITEMOB OF STOCKS OIT t^RAFTK 



L. TucKEF, £««.— I notice at page 303 of yom 
December number, an article upon the influence of the 
slock upon the graft. The remarks as to a dwarf or 
slow-growing stock retarding the development of the 
scion, and a vigorous growing stock advancing its de- 
velopment, are facts so long proven that they admit of 
nu argument. But the writer, as well as many of his 
predecessors, is entirely in error when he ventures the 
assertion that " Gru/li de nol afftct t.'.t ttoek, tlml ti, 
(hi icio'i doti not impart any of id ditfinclive ijuatifui 
lu tht pari o/lht tree itloa thi point q/'tiiserftoti," and 
Ihat " il ajipean dear, tberffoTl, thai during Ihi lift 
Hfthi indtridual, Iht point of jtmetion /ormrd bf fU 
meeting of Iht tlork and Ihi trion, contlitvtti a lin* «/ 
ddnurculion, a croii tchith Ikt injititncf qf tilker can- 
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a Block of the MaiianI, i 



graft of the Prnam 
ig Cherry, is inserted 
cause its rools lo be- 
...jC fibrous, whereas naturally they are very defieiou 
n fibres, and if a bud Or scion of a peach tree that ii 
^ased by the yellows, is inserted in a healthy peaeli 



stock, i 



rt the il 



aflerwanis spring from the stock belaw 
"He Jint o/JtHHirco(iiin" will be diseased. As to ai 
apricot scion producing plums, that is out of the qut» 
lion, and the Philadelphia gentleman who supposes V 
has forgotten as to the stone he planlcil, or he m^ 
have planted an apricot stone that failed to vegetft*, 
while a plum stone planted or accidentally dropped 
there, may have sprung up. At all evenU no M> 
transmutation could take place any more readily tin. 
I could the silly supposition of wheat changing to ohMI. 
or that a cow could produce a colt as ita prona^ , 

Wm. B. PuifCB. 
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POWKINO'S FBX7ITS AND FEUIT-TBEES OF AMEBIOA 



Mm. Downing, by his admirable and excellent works 
oo Horticulture, has become a public benefactor, and 
kis reputation, as a native author, is a matter of lively 
pride to thousands of his countrymen. I shall there- 
fore feel no delicacy in makini^ a few remarks on his 
works, in the pa^es of the Cultivator. 

His volumes on Landscape Oardening^ and Rural 
Architecture, have created a new era in rural taste in 
this country. Over the whole country, it is plainly 
seen that, from the publication of these books, the dawn 
of real taste in cottages and grounds commenced. The 
elegant, the graceful and the expressive, — before so 
dim and obscure, — ^Mr. Downing has rendered clear and 
significant to the eyes of his countrymen. 

Bnt I wish to speak now more especially of his last 
work, the " Fruits and Fruit Trees of America." 

This is his most useful and most laborious work; and 
after a pretty intimate acquaintance with all the best 
English and Continental works on Pomology, I must 
express my humble opinion that it is by far the most 
perfect treatise on the subject ever issued. I am as- 
sured by the publishers that^oe large editions have been 
sold since its first issue — a success which has no parallel 
in any work in gardening literature. It has penetrated 
to every part of this country. Its adaptation to our 
soil and climate, its systematic arrangement, the mi- 
nute practical observation evinced in every page, and 
above all, its clear and perspicuous style, have contribu- 
ted to its great popularity. They will contribute every 
day more and more to its greater usefiilness. 

I have noticed, however, in some quarters, a strong 
disposition to attack this invaluable work on Pomology 
^o distort its meaning, and deny its merits. Because 
a work which every one admits, from the very nature 
of its subject, must embrace errors, really does contain 
some, this small party of fusilleers have opened their 
warfare against it. They have affected to deny its 
facts, condemn its heresies, and decry its want of origi- 
nality. 

Unfortunately they have nearly all belonged to a 
class so evidently interested in disproving certain home- 
truths in this work — certain habits of miscalling sorts — 
dealing in spurious kinds — and cultivating in a misera- 
ble manner, (by which only we poor consumers suffer,) 
that their motives have been understood by the public 
at lai^e. 

" Envy will merit, like its shade pursue, 
But like the shadow proves the substance true.** 

The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America have attracted 
eminent attention abroad. A late number of the Lon- 
don Gardener's Chronicle contains flattering commenda- 
tions of the work from the pens of Lindley and Thomp- 
son. 

The master ''heresy " with which Downing is charged 
by some of his critics, is that of attacking the the- 
ory of Knight and others, respecting the duration of 
warieties of fruit. He swept away with a clean stroke, 
the whole fabric raised by the late ingenious President 
of the London Horticultural Society, which was based 
on the idea that a given sort only lasts as long as its 
original or parent tree. 

It must be very gratifying to Downing, and discom- 
fiting to his critics, to see a late leading article in the 
first Horticultural paper in England, and written by the 
most distinguished of scientific horticulturists, Profes- 
sor Lindley, who takes precisely the same ground on 
this « heresy," as that first taken by Downing, in the 
appendix to his work on Fruits. 

I hope you will allow me space for the following 
brief and pithy extract from the Professor's article: 

<* We regard the notion that the races of plants wear 
oat, as utterly baseless and visionary. It is very singu- 
lar that not one of all those writers, who have been fa- 
tiguing the public eye, should have perceived that the 
Tery few facte on which they rely are susceptible of a 
noch more simple interpretation than that given by Mr. 
Knight, and caught up by themselves. It is marvellous 
that thty should have ima^liied that tha eonrntm tenae 



to say nothing of science, of the intelligent culUvaton 
of the present day should accept for trufh rach an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of false reasoning. One would 
think all death or disease was exclusively the come- 
qnence of old age.*' 

Here is Mr. Downing's greatest heresy proved to be 
nltra-orthordox 1 And now that I have proved myself 
one of his ardent admirers and disciples, I am 

Respectfully yours, J. J. Kino. 

New-York, March 17, 1846. 



CULTURE OF CARROTS. 



Mr. Tucker — This subject is too generally deemed 
of minor importance to the farmer, and of more trouble 
than profit; but from eight years experience, the writer 
of this article is convinced that it is worthy the atten- 
tion of all cultivators of the soil, as a source of profit, 
and as a means of increasing the health of man and 
beast. 

From 1000 to 2000 bushels of carrots may be raised per 
acre, on good land — 1000 bushels per acre might be as 
common a yield as 40 bushels of com. My method of 
sowing and cultivating this crop is described in the March 
number of the Cultivator for 1839. [On reference, wa 
find Mr. Meacham's mode is in substance as follows: — 
First, the ground is plowed very deep — manured the 
year previous with '* long manure " and '' hog manure,^ 
quantity not stated — the furrows are harrowed level. 
Seed is sown by hand. Furrows for the seed are made by 
the hoe, the edge being reversed, twenty inches apart^— 
the seed dropped from dishes held in one hand, taking 
out the seed with the other, and being careful to hold 
the hand close to the ground to prevent the wind from 
blowing it away. Covered with the hoe — giving only 
a slight covering, which Mr. M. thinks is best, as ha 
believes a shower of rain will bring up the seed with- 
out any covering, if the soil is loose and light — thinks 
the seed is often lost by deep covering; brushes th* 
ground over with the hoe as soon as the carrots begin 
to come up ; when they get well up, plows among the 
rows with a horse, ''again and again." When har- 
vested, rtms a strong team and plows as near the out- 
side rows as possible, and deep turning the fhrrows 
f^om the rows; the hands follow after, and pull tha 
carrots out with the hands. — £o.] 

All kinds of soil, except wet, will produce g^ood car- 
rots. They ma> be sowed from the middle of April 
till the middle of June — probably first of May is the best 
time. For a number of years past, I have raised from 
1000 to 1500 bushels per year. On rich soil, they will 
frequently grow to the size of five inches in diameter 
at the crown, and from one to two feet in length. They 
are profitable for every kind of live stock — more espe- 
cially for milch cows in the fall, winter, and spring. I 
have known work horses kept throughout winter on 
carrots and hay, and they enjoyed good health and per- 
formed well. 

I can give some facts which are definite and to tha 
point, in regard to the importance and profit of carrot- 
raising. 

Mr. David Bennett, a neighbor of mine, a judicious 
farmer of some 60 or 70 years of age, having never 
learned the value of carrots, thought them, as do many 
others, beneath the notice of the farmer? Last spring, 
he consented to cultivate six sqiuure rods, on condition 
that I wotild sow them, which I diJ. The season was 
dry, yet be harvested over 50 bushels of carrots fh>m 
the ground, which is over 1,300 bushels per acre. He 
fed them at the rate of half a bushel per day, divided 
between a farrow cow of ordinary size, and a farrow 
heifer, three years old past. He commenced feeding 
them the first day of December last, and the result is, 
he has made since that time, from the cow and heifer, 
130 pounds of good butter, besides having plenty of 
good milk for two persons through the winter — an in- 
crease of more than half the quantity qt slops for the 
pigs, a saving of more than half the usual quantity of 
hay fed to his cows, and his cows are in better health 
and better fledi. ffis butter is of better color and flavor^ 
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and of course in better demand in ihe market. He new 
aiprees with me in reg^ard to the importance of this sub- 
ject to the farming community. 

If there are 300,000 farmers in this state who will con- 
tent to try this experiment the present season, and 
make a fair report on or before the first of March next, 
I have no doubt the result would be equally favorable. 

Again, Mr. Sherwood, of Richland, an enterprising 
young farmer, at my solicitation, promised to sow one- 
fourth of an acre. He reporte<l to me yesterday. He 
<^tained a yield of over 1,700 bushels per acre, [ft 
may not be amiss to inquire how the yield was com- 
puted — whether by measure or by weight? If by mea- 
mre, great care would be necessary or the yield would 
be overrated. Weight is unquestionably the fairest cri- 
terion. The Massachusetts rule, we think, is sixty lbs. 
for a bushel. — Ed.] 

I might go on and multiply instances — indeed I have 
never known an instance where the experiment has 
been faithfully tried, that has not resulted in abundant 
satisfaction. I respectfully request every cultivator of 
the toil in this state, to sow and cultivate in the best 
manner, the present season, on a good rich soil, at least 
a few rods of carrots. Let this be done, and we shall 
not hear so frequently of a scarcity and high price of 
hay and butter. Thomas S. Meacham. 

. ^Richland, N. F., Jlpril 4, l«4b. 



WINTER FOOD FOR STOCK 



To enable herbivorous animals to assimilate their 
fbod, it is necessary that the nutriment should be dis- 
seminated through sufficient bulk to give distention to 
the bowels during the process of digestion. In addition 
to bulk, ruminating animals require also food of a fi- 
brous nature to enable them to chew the cud — a func- 
tion which experience proves is essential to health. 

Green herbage is undoubtedly the food best adapted to 
the natural wants of these animals. It has been remark- 
ed by a sensible writer on this subject, Mr. W. C. 
Spooner, that good grass is the only kind of food in 
which nutriment, bulk, and succulence are combined in 
the proportions exactly suited to their habits. But in 
many situations where the wants of man render the 
keeping of slock indispensible, it is impossible to supply 
them at all times with what may be considered their 
most natural food; and for this, we must therefore adopt 
the most proper substitute. 

Dried herbage of the kind which in its green state is 
most congenial to animals, is unquestionably the most 
soitable for the principal, or bulky part of their food 
during the time in which artificial support is required. 
Hence, hay properly made, from the most nutritive 
grasses, and from clover, is first to be chosen. But even 
with the best of hay, something more is required to form 
for the animal a perfectly natural food. Succulence is 
wanting, and in most dry fodder there is a deficiency of 
nutriment. 

It is, of course, an object for the farmer to grow such 
?TOps as will furnish food for his stock at the least ex- 
pense; but as circumstances in regard to soil, climate, 
Jtc, vary much, no rule of universal application can be 
laid down. The cereal grains, on account of the large 
>roportion of nutriment which they contain, will al- 
"^ays be profitably cultivated and used to a greater or 
.ess extent. And so far as the production of food for 
tock is required, Indian com will take the first rank 
>mong grain-crops, in all situations adapted to its culture. 
The deficiency of nutriment in any kind of dry fod- 
der, may be supplied by adding to the animal's allow- 
mce, a due proportion of some kind of grain ; but to 
umish the animal with food most congenial to its natu- 
-al habits, the addition of something more succulent 
''Ould doubtless in many cases be of advantage. Hay 
M straw, with moderate quantities of grain, in some 
orm, together with juicy vegetables, furnish the best 
lUbstitute for grass. 

'i this country, potatoes, turneps, carrots, beets, &c. 
44. sometimas cultivated, either for fattening animals, 
.■ »■ nnviiuxs^to 'W f'V)d *•• wint**in|f ■^'Hsk. li#» 



question is often asked, which of these articles ean b« 
most profitably grown by the fSarmerf and as be- 

fore suggested, the answer must depend on several eir* 
cnmstances. The writer has had some experience te 
cultivating and using all these vegetables, and a few of 
the conclusions induced by this experience will bt 
btiefly stated. 

1. On cold and rough soils, or those of only medium 
and inferior quality, the potatoe is to be preferred. 

2. On warm, rich soils, the carrot is most profitable. 

3. Between beets and turneps, the latter should be 
chosen for the more thin soils and a cool climate, and 
the former for a deeper soil and a more warm and arid 
climate. 

According to the estimates matle by Thaer, Yelt, and 
others, (and which it may be observed are supported 
generally by the writer's experience,) of the compara- 
tive value of these vegetables, two bushels of potatoes 
are equivalent in feeding animals to three bushels of 
beets, or to three of ruta-baga, four of white tuinepSi 
or two and three-fourtht of carrots — allowing the same 
weight per bushel for each. Some estimate the carrot 
equal to the potatoe, weight for weight. 

On rough and thin soils, potatoes can be cultivated 
with much less labor than either of the other vegeta- 
bles named, and there are but few situations where a yield 
of at least two hundred bushels per acre may not be ob- 
tained. This would be equal to three hundired busheli 
of beets or ruta-baga, or four hundred of white turneps; 
and yet we are confident we have raised from two to 
three hundred bushels of potatoes per acre, in situations 
where neither beets, turneps, nor carrots would have 
given a greater yield, though the cost of cultivaticm 
woulil have been considerably more. 

But on soils exactly adapted to carrots, a yield can be 
obtained so much greater than is afibrtled by potatoes, 
as to throw the balance decidedly in favor of the for- 
mer. 

Carrots may be sown from the 10th of April to the 
1st ef .Tune, though on light a<sd dry soils, we should 
prefer sowing them as early as tTte ground is found to 
have acquired a sufficient degree oOieat to cause the 
seed to vegetate. Beets may be sowiNftom the first to 
the 20th of May — ruta-baga from the 20!k^M*^y ^ ^^^ 
June — and flat or common white tumeps^fepm the 20Ch 
July to 10th August. The chief advantag\|«f ndsing 
the latter for stock, consists in the lateness m^ 
8on at which it admits of being sown — frequenti^ 
pying land from which a crop of hay or rye may 
been taken the same season. They are very usefu!! 
cattle and sheep the fore part of winter, though thJt 
real value is thought to be fifty per cent, less than i)oi 
tatoes. 

Carrots, beets, and turneps are sown to best advan- 
tage with a machine. A good machine will do the 
work better than it can be done by hand, and with a 
great saving of labor. After the ground is well pre- 
pared, a man will sow or plant from an acre to two 
acres in a day — according to the distance between the 
rows. Carrots will bear thick planting. Mr. Rislet, 
of Chatauque county, a successful competitor for the 
premiums on this crop ofiered by the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society, makes his rows about ten inches apart. If, 
however, it is desired to use the horse-hoe or cultivator 
in managing the crop, a greater distance must be given, 
— say twenty to twenty-two inches. Where the use of 
implements drawn by a horse are resorted to, it is obvi- 
ous that more space must be allowed between the rows 
than the carrots require; but this objection maybe in a 
good degree counteracted by sowing two rows as near 
together as will just allow the working of a hoe between 
them, leaving the alternate spaces sufi^ciently wide to ad- 
mit the harrow or cultivator. The plants should stand in 
the row at about the distance of three inches. The 
white Belgian carrot is most easily grown, but is thought 
to be less nutritive than the yellow varieties. 

Beets and ruta-baga should be sown in rows, at the 
distance of two feet, and thinned to a foot apart in the 
row. After having been gone over with the hoe once 
or twice and carefblly thinned, the cultivator will do 
the v-*\rk»">sr, *f f*"operi'- ■is'hL. In *"•«* it i»- miy nfctn* 
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At any time to use the hoe in working^ close to the 
row. It is not best to thin either beets or carrots till they 
Mt well into leaf, as they are liable to the attack of 
UMects, particularly the tumep flea or " fly,'' and the 
▼ariout kinds of « cut worms." The best protection 
against the fly which we have ever tried, is a sprink- 
ling of plaster, air-slacked lime or ashes, while the 
plants are wet with dew, so that the dust will adhere 
to them and form a crust. 



OAPABnJTIBS OF OEOROIA. 



Mr. Tucker — The great improrementi that have 
been made in our world, and are still making in Agri- 
eulture and all the mechanic arts, are calculated to cheer 
the heart of every friend to our race, and we wonder 
how any being can live at this time and not feel a deep 
interest in these great matters, and a desire to contri- 
bute something, if it is ever so little, to so good a cause. 
In Georgia we have made a very prodigal use of the ma- 
ny good things with which Providence has blessed us. 
llils is wrong, morally wrong. We ought to turn 
everything to the best advantage, and if possible leave 
the country in a better condition than we found it. 
Another race of men will come after us, and they will 
want land and timber too, as well as we, andasjust men, 
we ought to leave something for them. But we are by 
our improper conduct, doing posterity a great izyury 
without benefitting ourselves, for our wasteful ways are 
no advantage to us, but the contrary. But notwith- 
standing all our wasteftil ways, and prodigal doings, 
we can yet do well enough in Greorgia, if we can wean 
ourselves from our bad habits. 

A great portion of our land can be reclaimed by pro- 
per management, and a good many things can be profit- 
ably cultivated that hitherto have received little or no 
attention. We can make wheat and flour in Georgia 
good enough for any body, and the people are in a fair 
way to convince themselves that they can produce the 
article in great abundance, for from everything we can 
learn on the subject, there was as much wheat sowed 
last fall as has ever been sowed in any two years before, 
and there is little doubt but what sugar can be profitably 
eoltivated in half the state, and the other half is blessed 
with water-power in abundance, and other great advan- 
tages. 

Wool and silk can be produced in Georgia as cheap 
perhaps as they can anywhere. Rye does not do well 
here, but barley does extremely well, and if the crop 
is profitable anywhere it can be made so here. On 
■aitable land barley grows so thick and fine that it 
looks as though there was no room for any more on the 
ground. The sweet potato too does extremely well 
here, and it is certainly one of the most valuable roots 
In the whole world, and yet it is not cultivated to that 
extent that we think it should be. Almost ever}' 
lilanter in Georgia cultivates sweet potatoes, but there 
are but few that cultivate the article for stock, and this 
If what we think every planter in Georgia ought to do. 
Every body knows that sweet potatoes are good for 
bogs, cows, and sheep, and that the article can be pro- 
duced in great quantifies, and yet it is not done. It is 
thought that cows fed on sweet potatoes give better 
milk, and more of it, than thoM fed on any other food 
we have in this country, and some think that hogs will 
fiaten as fast on poUtoes as they will on corn, but 
whether this is correct or not, there is little doubt but 
bogs thrive better or faster on com and potatoes, or on 
Ikeas and potatoes, than they do on either corn or peas, 
or both corn or peas. In every pea field that is intend- 
ed for hog^ there ought to be a potato- patch that the 
bogs may get both peas and potatoes at the same time, 
and if the people would adopt the plan of feeding hogs 
partly on peas or com, and partly on poUtoes, they 
would doubtless find the plan a good one. If potatoes 
tie left in the ground they will keep good enough for 
hogs, in that condition, a long time, sometimes almost 
or quite through the winter, and by leaving them in the 
poteh and taming the hogs in, wo get elear of diggings 



which is a considerable Job. Perhaps the beat plan it 
to turn both hogs and sheep into the potato-patch at the 
same time, that when the hogs root up more potatoes 
than they eat, the sheep can take care of them. 

We possess many important advantages in Georgia, 
and if the spirit of improvement that is abroad in the 
world extends here, and the people abandon their old 
wasteful habits, Georgia can yet become one of the most 
desirable countries in the world. We have a sufflcient 
variety of climate and soil to produce almost every- 
thing that is produced in the world; we, in £sct, have 
so many advantages that we don't appreciate or improve 
any of them as we should do, but sometime we hope 
the people will wake up on the subject of improvement, 
and divide the honors and profits that are to be derived 
from these things. A. £. Ernkst. 

Bibb Co., Qa., 1846. 

TURMIMO STOOK TO GRASS. 



Unless compelled by scarcity of winter food, we 
should not generally turn stock to pasture till the grass 
had started so as to afford what farmers call <'a good 
bite." If animals only get a little grass, and that of a 
watery and innutritions nature, as the first growth gene- 
rally is, it takes away the appetite for other food without 
giving much nourishment in its place. Besides, grass- 
lands, while in a soft or unsettled state, are injured by 
being trodden or poached by stock. This is perhaps 
the greatest objection to tuming out early, or before the 
soil gets firm; though sheep, from their comparative 
lightness, do much less injury than heavy stock. 

Clover and timothy are generally much injured by 
early feeding. Red-top and blue-grass are more hardy, 
and from their habits tend to unite the soil and make a 
firm sod. On this account, soils set in these grasses 
may be pastured, if dry, at almost any season, without 
much injury. 

To check the too laxative tendency which young grass 
sometimes has, it is best to give stock a foddering of 
hay at night, for a while after they are tumed out; and 
in case of storms, they should have the benefit of shel- 
ter. 

Sheep may be pastured on rye for a short time, if it 
is pretty forward, without injury to the crop, and with 
very great advantage to the sheep, especially to nursing 
ewes. In case of a scarcity of other feed they may be 
turned on dry meadows. If not too heavily stocked, 
we do not think the yield of bay is much lessened by 
meadows being fed by sheep till the 15th or 20th of 
May. The crop is made later, but it is usually finer 
and thicker. Mr. M. Y. Tilden, of New-Lebanon, 
N. Y., an extensive wool grower, is in the practice of 
pasturing his meadows with sheep both spring and hll; 
yet he fiunds his crops of hay rather increase than di- 
minish. He certainly get^ agood pro<iuct. In 1843, he 
took from 132 acres, 2S5 tons of well -cured hay, and 
not more than ten acres, as he states, was manured at 
all, except! ns: from the sheep as they g^razed over it. 
We have known several similar instances. 

It is best not to turn working oxen to grass till they 
have done their "spring work.'* They will perform 
labor much better when fed on good, bright soft hay, 
with two or three quarts of meal from Indian com, bar. 
ley, or oats and peas, with a few potatoes, carrota, and 
other succulent vegetables than when fed on the young 
grass. It takes some time for the animal system to ac- 
commodate itself to the change from dry to green food, 
or from hay to grass, and the first growth of grass, be- 
sides being deficient in nutriment, is likely to weaken 
animals by its cathartic action. 

Dkep Cultivation. — A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Gardener's Chronicle, speaking of the importance 
of deep cultivation, and in connexion a deep diffusion of 
manure, says, « I have found the roots of the Swedish 
turnep five feet below the surface on which its bulb 
was growing, and all around it to a distance of three or 
four feet, the fibres of the root to a lesser depth, bad 
completely permeated the soil.** 
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MR. MOBES-S HORSE "ROBHAir.'MK 



The original, (rum which [hi 

(he horse called " Nobhan," oi 

by Mr, Ca^-vin Mouse, of Lam 

pleaaure, nol long iince. of se. 

I, uitl of witnesiinK 



ibore cut vu taken, ii 
MoHSE'aGRET, owncil 
igburgh. Wehaillhc 
nf this horw in har- 



travelter; and we feel bound to say 
him ig in all respect* highly favorable. He it unquM- 
tionably a very valuable animal. Ai a roailater, hia 
gait it gooit, anil any one who will drive bim, will soon 
be latiifieil Lhal he has all the speed desirable for any 
uiefiil purpose. Though he is cuasideied an '<all day " 
horse, ami will without urging Irot ten miles an hour, 
he can rexiily aceomplisb a mile in less than three 
minutes. Hit constitution appears itrong, and his facul- 
ty of endurance is undoubted. He is twelve years ol<l, 
is lb\ hands high, well proportioned, and weighs eleven 
hundred pounds. His color is a dapple grey. 

But SI fiirniBhing abetter account of this horse anil 
hit progeny Ihsji we are jiersonally able to prepare, 
we make the following extracts from a slalemenl pul 
into our hands, the correctness of which it certified by 
GeorgeVsil,Ea<|., Gen.A.T. Dun'iam.J.VanSchoonho- 
ien, Jr., L. R. Sargent, A. PaUcn, and others of Tray, 
Watery leit, and Lansinburgh: 

<> Of his pedigree little is known; but as hehas estab- 
lished a reputation of bit own, little anxiety Is felt in 
'his respect. His sire was a nameless horse brought to 
Quebec from France, and finally owned by Mr. Jamesj 
licNitt, of Washington county, in this state, in whose 
unds he died. The value of the stock was therefore 
■"known till it was thoroughly lesled. 

■ Morman's celebrity conaisis not in lenglh of pedi- 
gree, but in the excellence of his slock. In fact, so far 
■s a good hone for the road is concerned, Mr. Morse 
•as reached a desideratum, for the piogeny of his horae 
tosteu all the good qualities of any stock, without a 
ingle vice. They combine great trotting powers, 
,ood courage and excellent bottom. They have tulB- 
'ent size, good carriage, and good proportions, united 
H' W ttOOJin 



Washington, and the ailjoining counties, for the last 
nine years, but such has been the demand for homes of 
his get, that it it now almost Impossible to purchase any 
of them of a proper age for business, al any pries. 
They have commanded prices of from $150 to $600. A 
gentleman in Lansingburgh has realized over $[,!!(ll> 
for three of them. Foals by this horse, from mares of 
good reputation, have been known to bring $100 each, 
when dropped." 

We would call attention to Mr. Morse's advertise- 
ment in this number. It will be seen that he offers good 
accommodations for mares sent from a distance. 
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e Brituh Jmeric 



Cultivator, we And a report 
" Newmarket AgricultuiU 
What breed of hOTMS Is best 



Club," of thi 

adapted lo the wants ot the country (- We give Uw 

following ibBtracl of the remarks made. 

The first speaker on the subject thought "some nf 
the entire horses which had been into this countrf 
[Canada] within the post few years" have been too 
heavy and olhert much too light for the general waoll 
of the country. A horse possessing taiher light boni 
with gooil action is preferable for ordinary purposes. 
It is the common opinion lhal the horsei of this wclioD 
of the country are not as good now as they were 15 or 

The second speaker said it was not many yean since 
the Home District was nol'd from one end of Canadr 
to the other, for its valuable race of bones; and hi 
thought that by tbe introduction of the small race o" 
English blood-horses, the stock was eontiderably nui 
down and reduced in value. It was an acknowledged 
fact that the present half-bred horses in the District eaa.' 
not endure half of the service the old-fkshioned laea Is 
capable of enduring. Be thought a eross of the Urgstf 
ti&ail Vrench or Lovtr Canv't hiuM with tha Iml 
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wold prodnce a breed adapted to all uaeftil pnr- 
rhe Lower Ceoada hortes are grreal trarelleri, 
and canbe kept in good condition with len coat than 
any othir race known in the country. 

The iiird speaker thought the bone of the blood- 
Iwne "vaa stronger than that of any other race; but he 
•ODCured with other members of the club, that only 
the largest description of blood-horses should be eo- 
aoorafCHd in the country. 

Ths fourth speaker thought the horses of the neigh- 
borfaiod had been injured by injudicious breeding. The 
beet and largest sized Lower Canadian horses, crossed 
CO iie best mares, would produce a stock that would 
be iiardy in the extreme, and for all useful purposes 
•odd not be excelled. He had travelled much through 
the country for the purpose of purchasing horses, and 
had come to this conclusion from observation. 

The fifth speaker thought all that had been said in 
&Tor of the Lower Canadian French horses was strictly 
correct. He was certain that no breed of horses would 
perform long journeys and the various servitude that 
was required^ so well as the thorough or even half-bred 
Canadians. 

The sixth speaker agpreed with the speakers that hod 
preceded him, that the Lower Canadian hones, crossed 
on the large Pennsylvania mares, would produce a 
uost valuable description of stock. 



DESCBIBING TRVTTS. 



from the stem to blossom^ U much leM than the (crow) 
diameter, as in the Rambo, fig. 1. 

It is round or roundish, when the height and diama- 
ter are nearly equal, as in the Wine apple, fig. 4. 

Fig. I. Fig. 9. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 




Obiau. 



Roundish 
Conical. 



ONong 
ConiaU. 



RoutuUth, 



It is oblong, when the height is more than the diame- 
ter, smd the sides are somewhat parallel, as in the Sum- 
mer Pearmain, fig. 6. 

It is ovate or egg-shaped when the height is greater 
than the diameter, and the form rounded and narrowed 
towards the blossom end, as in Bullock's Pippin, fig. 5. 

It is conical, when it tapers to the blossom end, with 
out the sides being rounded, as the Cumberland Spice. 

Fig. 5. Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

oooo 



Ovate. OUong. 



Oblong 
Orate. 



PeartHuin- 
shaped. 



The increasing importance of fruit culture, as a source 
of commerce and wealth, as well as of domestic com- 
fort, and the great consequent increase of attention 
given to it in all parts of the country, render the de- 
scription and recognition of varieties which so nume- 
rously abound, a matter very much to be desired. The 
names of good fruits are often applied to bad, and of 
celebrated, to obscure varieties. It is hoped therefore, 
that every effort to remove the confusion and ambigui- 
tj which has been so common in describing fruits, may 
be found useful. 

We are often furnished with specimens of this obscu- 
rity and want of accuracy. An instance was lately ob- 
served on looking over the pages of Mcintosh's « Or- 
chard" — a book standing quite high among British 
works on Pomology. Eight different sorts of Nonpa- 
reil sjre deacrlbed in this work; the first is Braddick's 
Nonpareil, which among other things is described as 
" quite the Nonpareil shape " — what that is, is not 
stated. The next is the Golden Nonpareil, which is 
'( in form, that of the Nonpareil group ;" the Scarlet Non- 
pareil is in << form similar to other Nonpareils;" the Old 
Nonpareil is « flattish,*' the Martin Nonpareil is « near- 
ly conical," the Ross Nonpareil is « roundish," the 
Sweeney Nonpareil is <*' irregular," and the Pitmaston 
Nonpareil is <' compressed at both ends like all the 
Nonpareils;" while the colored figure represents the 
Scarlet Nonpareil as roundish, inclining to ovate or coni- 
cal, and not at all compressed at the blossom end, the 
stem being invisible. On looking into Coxe, who 
gives figures of nearly all his apples, for information to 
reconcile, if possible, these contradictions, two varie- 
ties of Nonpareil are found, one of which is represent- 
ed flat, and the other long-conical. 

The comparison of one fruit with that of another 
by way of inscription, is not very satisfactory to a per- 
son of limited experience or observation, at the same 
time that it is very frequent in many works. The 
expressions, "Pearmain shaped," «Calville shaped," 
'* form that of a Colmar," &c., though very intelligible 
to some, are to others about as perspicuous as Dr. 
Johnson's two famous definitions, — « wrong, not right,'' 
— humI « right, not wrong." 

Loudon, Downing, and others, have given some 
figures illustrating the meaning of terms; and with the 
hope of contributing a little to uniformity and perspicu- 
ity among the many who furnish descriptions of new 
friiit% some additional examples are given. 

An apple ImJUU or oblaiif when tha height or distance 



Difierent combinations of these simple terms apply to 
various other shapes; as oblong-conical, as in the Black 
Gilliflower, fig. 3; oblong-ovate, as in the Porter, fig. 7j 
roundish-conical, as in the Summer Queen, fig. 2 ; round" 
ish-orate, as in the Esopus Spitzcn burgh and Baldwin; 
roundish-oblong, as in the Pennock, and Newtown Pip- 
pin; roundish-oblate, as in the Swaar and Rhode-Island 
Greening, &c. As most varieties approach the round 
I form, and as a consequence are not so readily distin 
! guished, as when of more striking forms, a closer ob- 
' servation and a greater number of examinations ara 
needeil to detect slight approaches to other forms. 

The same terms may apply to pears and other ihiits, 
but pears require in part a new set of terms, as, 

Pyrifoim, (strictly pear-shaped,) with a considerable 
neck, as in the Andrews, fig. 9. 

Obtuse-pyriform, the same in shape but more blunt 
or rounded, as in the Bartlet, fig. 10. 



Fig. 9. Fig. 10. Fig. 11. Fig. 19. 




Fyrxfann. Obtuse- ObovaU. Turbinate, 
pyri/orm. 

Obovate or inverted ovate, as in the Virgalieu, fig. 11« 

Turbinate, (or top-shaped, a term rather ambiguooa 
among modern toy -dealers,) rounded, and slightly ta- 
pering to the stem, as in the Bloodgood, fig. 12. 

Roundish, as in Bleeker's Meadow and Summer Rose. 

Various combinations of these forms exist, as obovate- 
pyriform, in tlie Washington and Urbaniste; turbinate- 
pyrtform, as in the Capiamont and Madeleine; roundish' 
pyrtform, as in the Julienne and Summer Frankreal^ 
&c. 

The form of pears is sometimes described by compa- 
rison with others, as Bergamot-shaped or roundish, 
rather flattened and inclining slightly to ovate; Colmmr' 
shaped, or obtuse pyriform, &c. 

Apples are often described by the same mode of com- 
parison, as Calville-shaped, conspicuously ribbeil, and 
more or less irregular; Pearmain-shaped, roundish* 
slightly oblong-ovate, and something like a trunca- 
ted cone, as in the Herefordshire Pearmain, fig. 8. 
The term pippin is applied to all kinds of apples, of 
every variation in color, flavor, form, and keeping 
qualities, and appears to possess no definite meaning. 

J. J. T. 
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Mh. TdcKF.r — I wai (ravelling: Ihrotig-h one of the 
beM afcrieultural (Uitticli in Ihe Male of New-Yurk in 
Iha month <if July, when tbe GetiU were waving wilh 
tbe ripening ^ra in, ami all nature .leckeil in imiling 
green, iiromiaed ti> cruwn (he labors a[ Ihe huibandman, 
with an abunilant harvMt. 

At the public houae where I ilojipeil for the nighl, 
the converulion turned upun thr xubjccl nr agriculture. 
I remarked to the laniUorif, who ap|irareil to be a very 
intelligenl gentleman, that the fiirms I had paned du- 
ring the artemcioQ. apiiearcil In he under a goiHl slate or 
Gulttvatiim, and Ibal Ihe general appearance, in relation 
to Improvemcnla, buililingii, slock, &c., &c., imiiealcd 
M much Ihriftinen anil advancement, and I thouj^hl ! 
eren more, than any section of ihe stale I bad previ 



,ied that [his 



ic general 



on all ban 






agrici 



■ry great improve- 

jeen caused by the 
1 in the neighhor- 



bood. 

[t being the flnl inlimalinn I had rrceiveil, that an 
iaititufion of that kin<) had been organized in that 
•ecllon, or even in the atale, I was Induced to make 
■ame inquiry, and received a long- and interesting ac- 
count of id managemenl, so much so that I resolved to 
visit It the next day. 

Acconlingly in the morning, I drove a short distance 
■ml arrived at the agricultural school, and inlroduceil 
myself to the principal, and B])ent moat at the day about 
the establishment. 

I found it to be a private enterprise. It ha<l been or- 

Ejiiied about five year*', the whole eatablishmenl be- 
r owned by its prineipal, who waa a well educated, 
Kicolific, anil practical farmer. 

The farm contained two hundred acres, all of which, 
•zcept one large lot containing 60 acres, waa larnied in 
the very best manner by the proprietor; Ihe dwelling- 
bouse was large, and the arrangementi aitmirable, be- 
ing suRlcienl to accommodate the family of the propri- 
Mur, anil thirty students. 



onUinlnp, i 
ciouilabiini 



apj>Br 



study anil 



:tof 



observed a large and well selecl- 
I aildiliim to all Ihe best worka 

>st of Ihe agricultural periodi- 
;ounlry and f:urope; together 
le back vols. * " " ■ • 



what e> 
Near 






rell a 



ind ■ 



geologi 

ihiMil room, was a building for storing 
?ment« and lools, all of which we. e clean 
rder, each pupil being rrquireil to keeji 
'he tools used by him in their proper places. 

A field of sixty acres lay ailjoining the school-house. 
Thich was divided by three alleys running through Ihe 
■hole, each alley being wide enough lo drive a learn 
.ilODgi the whole being Ihea subdivided by narrow 
nlks crossing the alleys at right angles, into plats, con- 
ainlng from a quarter to a half acre each. 

Vaeh ktndent is perm i lied lolill what land he chooses. 
»jt lu excpcit three acres) of this field, and pays a 
x.lpulatol rem for Ihe same, and is taxed a certain 
.moimt per week fur biiaril and tnilion, and is cbargeiS 
■>y Ihe hour for a learn, whenever it is found necessary 
O use one; and has the privilege of paying three- 
'ourthi of hii board and tuition, and all his rent and 
«ain hire, in grain, vegetables, &e., &c., nised on his 
'"\ted land, at a staled price. 

.'wo professors, paid by the principal, have charge 



Lisoally tanght in academies, and all that appvtalia l» 
agriculture ; and the proprielor, as Probssor of ^giieol- 
lure, directs the out- door operations. 

A certain number of hours each day, are sped iD Iba 
whool-roum, and an allotted time in the field, irllh th« 
jirincipal, studying practical agriculture; the mUdcc 

if are deemed proper by Ihe principal. 

The proprietor occupied enough of the grounik plat- 
ted, to raise a sample of all kinds of grain, roots, and 
vegetables, for the purpose of instnielingtheatudeitaaa 
to Ihe manner and time of preparing Ihe ground tor 
planting and sowing each, and Ihe method of tiltiaf 
and managing while growing, harTcaling, tc. 

While cultivating Ihe sample plat, all Ihe sludcnli 
work together; for this labor, they are not paid, but It 
requires only a trifle of tbe whole time- 
In Ibis plat may be seen a small piece of wintet 
wheat, spring wheat, rye. oats, barley, buckwheat, fiax, 
peas, beans, com, red-clover for hay and seed; clo- 
ver to plow under for wheat, timothy grau, tor hay 
and for Bccd; potatoes, turneps, and a little of evetj- 



, thing. 
I . F.ir I 






ir their own crop; 1 






gather 
iliac bed lo Ibe'establis) 



different kinds of .rait 
ih pupil isio- 
slrucled in the manner of raising every variety of thijt 
trees, from (he seed to a bearing tree; including 

graFling, budding, pruning, and lh« belt manage- 
ment of trees while in a bearing state, ai well as the 
preventive and cure of all the diseases to which thay 
are liable. 

A well arranged flower garden, managed by the pu- 
pils, is incluilcil in the arrangement, and all are here in- 
Blructed In ornamental gardening. 

The lai-m is stocked wilh a specimen of the different 
breeds— including horses, cattle, sheep, swine, &c.| 
thus enabling the pupil lo jiulge of (be compantiv* 

Inslruetions for raising, training and feeding horM 
are given; also for raising, keeping, fattening, butehar* 
ing and packing CHltle, sheep, and swine; and Ihe bed 
method of preparing wool for market. 

Convenient bams and out- buildings, for all the dlf* 
ferenl kinds of slock are well arranged anil kept in 
good order, including most admirable Qituret for pool' 
try and bees. 

Among Ihe various articles of Interest in the ware- 
room, 1 noticed several beautiful samples of mapla, 
beel, and corn-stalk sugar, manufiictured by the pupils^ 

It was a pleasing and noble aigbl, to see thirty young 
men leave the school, room, all at once, and step Into 
Ihe tool-house, each changing their shoes for ■ pair of 
thick boots, and their coats Ibr a frock, and taking a 
hoe in their right hand, form in double file, in A«nt ef 
the building; the proprietor who had stood waiting, 
sieppnl in front, and at (he word, all inarched in regu- 
lar order lo their out-iloor labor, or lecture; every 
scholar exhibiting a healthy and robust appearmnce. 

I was informed that some of the students were Mini 

of the most wealthy men in the slate; and that others 

enlcred the institution tvilhout any means; hut bad 

cd and tilled the more lanil, and had raised prtKluce 

sufficient to )>ay Ihe whole of their eipcnsci, iDcludiii| 

roiluce, not consumed on (he &im, wm* mar 
1 a neighboring city. 

pupil kept a regular entry of all Iha'bnslneM 
ions between himself and the principal, andsat- 
■ry six months, which answered Ihe double pur- 
aiijnsting the pecuniary transactions between lb. 
ind princljial, and also lo leach them correct bo- 

institution appeared to me to be better calcnU 
mpart a thorough and naaftil education, and if 
e time a theoretical and praetieal fcnoislsdr* af 
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n Bflbrleil me gn»l pleuure to lum Uiiil th'i* ichool 
b«d nol oily iflbriled >everal indigent yomig- men the 
mcao* ol qualiryiUK themwlvci (or fliture uMfulncu, 
bat bul tiui tti been b tource of revenue to its philan- 
Uuopic proprietor, who by a Judicious uie or hii meani 
hkd thuf been inBlrumenlal in doins to much good to 
hii lellfW Dien. I could readily underaiand how the 
•xamp^B or (hia ioMilulion led to the agricultural im- 
proTeBCDt or the (urroundiDg country, at It had daily 
Tilitor* DOl only from our ovn but the ueiehborlng 
Mate^ and foniUy hope that ibi* example may be Tol- 
lo««d bx other*. 

Here the Tillage bell broke my slumber*, and I re- 
gnt to aild, that my awakened •ensei convinced me 
that the above >i but a dream. E. C. F. 

Sixth Stnalt Dulrict, Mareli, 1346. 



Diaama wells in slats. 



A coniiderable portion of Wealem New-York ia occu- 
pied by the slate of the HamiKon Group, moll of which 
ii covered with only a few feet of earth. This earth i> 
the r«ier*oir or sponge for holding (he water, wliioh 
bill in raia, and which, niaking downwards, forms 
wrings and supplies Weill. The upper turface of the 
ilate rock bein^ nearly even, (he under|;rnunil springs 
mually flow upon iti surface. Hence, where the earlh 
il shallow above it, and the water is thus carried to (he 
nrface, it oozes out in open springs. But from the 
(fainness of thia itralum of earlh, these Btrcama are often 
very small, and nol unfrequently fail in drouth. As 
strings are rarely found in the boily of (he rock, con- 
iiderable inconvenience is coniequenlly experienced in 
dry summers from a deficiency of wa(er. Un* of the 
be« contrivances to obviate this iltfflcully we have seen, 
vu lately adopted in practice by David Thomas, of 
Cayuga coimty, ami is represented in section in (he an- 
nexed figure. The well 
was made as follows: — It 

diameter, through ten feei 
of earth to the rock I andoT 

much deeper through the 
slate, until (he latter he- 
Came so hard (hat (he pick 
would no longer penetrate. 
The water flows in abun- 
dantly during the wet pari 
of the year, but when (he 
season is dry the supply 
from springs nearly fails. 
A reservoir Is however 
formed, by the wa(er-<ighl 
rock, (en feet deep and 
■even feet in diameter. To 
obviate (he necessi(y of 
nearly BlliLg this reservoir 
with stones, as in thcusual 
:ois the well, 
. ,nd covering 
entirely the space across the well. This is shown by 
(be dotted lines. On this (he workman stands, and . 
commences s(oning the well by laying the foundation 
on the rim of rock, which is for (his purpose laid bare 
of the earth abou( one foot around. As he rises in 
building the wall, he gradually contracts its diameter, 
imtil it is drawn into the usual size, or to al>out two and 
a quarter feet. Every layer of stones forming a circu- 
lar arch, it it peifectly impossible for the wall to £ill, 
if the stones are of tolerably good shape for building^ 
in the present case (bey were selected from those scat- 
tered over the adjacent fields. No mortar of course is 
naed. When the stoning is finished, the icaflbld is re- 
BOvwl, and (he well it done. 

The chief advantagei of this eontriviree, are, it ob- 
n«l«B stoning the losrer part| It tbmiahesa large reser- 
Mlr, so capacious (bat when flUed 1b qiring and auD- 
■■r, il larely baeone* Jij bf ordiaaiy bmilj uae. In 



autumn) and the serious difflculty to often experienced 
with new wells for many months, by oSbnsive matlor 
dissolved from (be stones, is entirely anil at once re- 
moved. The mouth being small, it possesses all Iha 

advant^ei of coolnesa in summer resulting from iiar> 
row wetls. 

This rock forms large portions of Erie, Oenetee, 
Livingston, Ontario, Geneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, Madi- 
son, Otsego, and other counties, and a knowledge of the 
preceding mode of digging and stoning, may be of very 
considerable advantage to many persons. 



OONSENSED OOBBESPOHSEHOB. 



VALUE OP POUDRETTE. 
J. Sheruan, of Milton, Ulster Co., N. Y., states that 
he bought, in the spring of IMo, Ihree barrels of D. K. 
iMInor's poudretle, one barrel ofwhich he used on com 
in such a way as (o test its profitableness. He pat il 
on six rows of corn running though the field. At har- 
vest, the yield of these six rows was carefully compared 
with the same number of rows alongside which bad re- 
ceived no pouilrette. The result was, that (he six rows 
on which poudrette was useil, gave twa buiKtlt of oara 
more than (he other six rows — " making," he nyi, 
•• the extra bushel of shelled com, cost tipo dallart." 
The experiment, he says, reminileil him of the man 
" who greased one of his shoes and left (he other un- 
greaied. The ungreased one gave out in 
and the o(her in (be afternoon. " 




USE OP GUANO. 

A correspoaden( wi(h the signa(ure of "R.," who 

lea at Poughkcepsie, speaking of the experiment! 

ith guano and other substances, as given by Mr. Dnd- 

hunt, in our January number, says he was pleased with 

tzaclniis with which the experiments teem to have 

property remarks, is 



very d 



my, he 1 



(hey have used certain ma- 
nures on diSerent pjecf^s of lam) without measuring ei- 
, Dier manure or land, or staling the mode or time ot 
I applying it, &c. Such communications do more harm 
j than good." • • • "It you could induce all corres- 
I pondentt giving accounts of experiments to stale pro- 
pordons, weights, measures, moiie and time of applying 
^ manures, cost, lie., )'ou weulil greatly add (o (he use- 
fulness of your paper." 

In relation to the application of guano, he thinks tha 
.. _....■_. -. ^^ i^j jji .1 fair order," about 200 



lbs. to the acre, 
should be sifted, and (I 



leguan 



imps, be, he' 



inks il 



it should l>e spread ei 






□ f one part guano lo three part* 

or a week or ten days — thea 
nediately; or if used as a top- 
vith 



e fixed i 

soil to prevent the escape of ammonia. 

" Lime should never be used with guano as a top- 
dressing, it causing (hs ammonia to escape; but when 
plowed in it is different, the ammonia being retained 
by (he toil, as the guano decomposes. 

•' Persons purchasing guano should ascertain whether 
il it intporfrif or manu/aclurtd, as it would main a 
material difference in the result of the eiperlmenL" 



raentsofMr. BradhursI, given in our January number, 
lays — "There is evidently some mistake made in tha 
quan(i(y ot poudrette used, or it was next to bein^ 
worthlets. The instruction! given for the use of pou- 
drette, are one gill to a hill of corn, and two gilli to • 
hill of potatoes, and anything beyond (bat quantily sn- 
ilangers (he crop. According to Ur. B.'s t(B>em«nt, be 
put in poudrette scattered along in tha drill at tha rata 
at (20 worth pw acta, that is, at Ibe lala of M bafnl^ 
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conlklnlne Slti buahcls, per acre. The pouUrelle, if 
good for iiAvtWng, wiiulil bftve burneil up and <leslroy<d 
■ny vegetalion that growl in the Orth; and Ihe onlg 
naion Ihal the potaloet grew, itsuch quantity iral put 
In Ilie anr-oni hundred and (irenlirfA part o( an kcre, 
vrai, tliat what lie called poudrette was lilttally worth- 
lat. The polaloea muat have been entirely envelo|>ed 
in Ihe pnmlrette, and every man, who hus uaed good 
pondrelte will aay, that the potatoes never could have 
frown there. 

"Ouanoa'tdpaudrette are lilie Are, good lervants, 
but hani niailen, and if not properly regulatetl will 
dn more hurt than good. I'oudretit baa been uied Tut 
more than I54l)'pari, and by lonj; experiments, in value 
luiiac liaubven tested and r«|;u]ated. (PuaiiD, on llie con- 
trary, has not been niHicienily tested according to the 
Klalive value uf the three kinds imported, and hence 
our Ibrmen haie burned up their cropi lo a very large 
«Xlcn[ by its use. I lio|ie Mr. B. u-ill ro-enumine hii 
•tatemcnl, iuid lulviae us what pi>udreCte he used.'' 



DIQOINR PRAT OR MUCK IM IVIXTKR. 

H. GiioniiDF., Wesl-Westmintrr, Vt., suggests, that 

•1 many peal )iogi arc imicceisiblc in mimmer, on ac- 

WOUld he prererabte for d gging iml Ihr muck. 'Ihe 

muck docs not freeze so hard but that il may be easily 

cut into junks, and by using a sled, more may be car- 

rieil away in a day Ih 

•idea, farmer* in gem 

to attend to procuring materials for n 



AMONO THE CIIEROKEES. 
We have several times alluded to Ibe favoisbls iiidl- 
caliona of Improvement in agriculture and the domeitle 
aril, exhibited by the Cherokeea. We have had feart 
that the laic disturbances among that people might lend 
(o repress Ihe spirit which has been so favorably miui- 
fesled. A letter lately received from Mr, Btefhh 
FoKEMAN, (encloiing flfleen nibscriben to the Culti- 
vator,) informs a> (hat, though the excitement hu had 
to some extent, an unfavorable eflect, yel he hu reason 
to hope that the '■ unpleasant (tale of things will soon 
pass away." Mr. F. layi — " During lait summer, quit* 
an interest was taken in the orfaniiation otaii Agricul* 
tural Society, ealleil the Agricultural Society of tb« 
Cherokee Nation; the account of which I presume jroa 
have seen in (he ^drucalt. Between aeventy-flve and 
a hunilrcd <lollars were subscribed and partly paid ortr, 
(o conKitute a fund to be expended in carrying out tbl 
objects of the society. This is but a small begiuuDd 
but we hope far belter daya." 



e done with a i 



RURAL ARCIIITECTIjRE. 
A corrcspondenl, " R." of Poughkeepsie, writes — "I 
like the plan of Mr. Hyatt's collage much, ami hope lo 
He that style of bulUling come inlo more general use 
in this pan of the eounlr}-. It is cheap, ncal, tasteful, 
tnd well adapted to most lituationi in the country where 
■n elevated piece of ground with a few trees can be ob- 
tained; but for many situations it might be improved 
by enlarging the body of the building, and dispensing 
with Ihe rear wing." 



■ss, fum 
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"'i'hc ribbon may be sawed from almost any kind of 
found hemlock or other kinds of boards; knots or any 
thing of the kind making no difference. A fourth of 
an inch should be the uniform thickness of (he ribbons; 
if it is more, the plaslering will DOlailhcre well. One- 
balfof the slulf Ihat is designed for the walla should be 
lawcd four inches wide; the other half four and one- 
half inches. That for partitions, uniformly 3 inches wide. 
•• When (he sills are laid, comnieiicc by nailing down 
(icourseoffuurinch stulT; next coursi; should be of 
H inch slulf, (he ou(er edge being placed plumb with 
(be one beneath i(; and so pruceeil llrst with a four inch 
libbon, then with a Jj inch one until the walls are car- 
ried lo (he oeceuarj' height of the window stool; then 
He windows and frames may be put in, after which 
limceed aa before, always remembering lo break joints 
'■ in brick work. The partiliona should go up as last 
_ Ihe walls; (he eilge of (he 2d course musl Jul over 
leyond the flrit, one-half inch; 3d course plumb over 
he lirsl, -1th plumb over (he 2d, and so on; (his is done 
'hat (he plastering may stick well without lathing, 
r.very altcmate course in the partition idiuuld extenil 
brough (he wall and be well naileil. 

"When Ihe walls and iiartiliuns are carried to Ihe 
«quireil height, (he beams may be put on without 
tiatcs. The raflen should rest on (he endi of the 
wain*. All the ribbons should bo nailed with eight- 
>Mn; naila. It should be clapboanled the aame as 
<~knad houses. No lathing ii necessary If the materials 
' taweil ai ilirecteil. No bracei or Mud* are required. 
Many have bulll in this way in these part*, and af- 
.m (hat it is* mueb betlar " " '"' 



t'ABMEBS I.V MISSIfSIRPI. 
TiiEonoiiE Gillespie, of SpringSeld, La., giTcs ni 
some notes of a trip (brough a portion of Mississippi. 
He says, (hat In a journey of Ihree hundredmileiintbat 
stale, he found three brmen who hail adopteil ttaa 
motto, " Ordrr t» Hrarin'i firit law." At these places 
he observes, "all the house* and cows looked &U and 
comfortable. The negro-houses were In regulu' rowi) 
(be barns comfortable; stables dry; com-cribi bU; 
gins with good sheds and scaffolds; fences neat and 
well slaked; fat hog* enough for the year'* meat; na- 
groes well clad and CDmforlablc: ajMl lo conclude, a 
gooil du-tlliag houit. And here (be welfj, 1 mu*t n- 
moi'k, were about (he kitchen. At these place* oni 
could discover a regular course of buiine'a — everylbing 
being attended to in its place — among otben was the 
litde home*|>un manufaelory, which I very much ad- 
mired. The average of coKon made on Ibeia plaala- 
tioni was about six bale* to the hand." 



TIIE PAST WINTER IX GEORGIA. 
A. PoFE, Washington, fleorgia, writes under data of 
Feb. IHth : — The preienl has been nich a Mvere winto' 
with us at the south, and food ii lo uarce, that man)' 
ofour largest planters havealready lost a good many 
oflheir catlle and hoga. Should the winter be a pro- 
tracted one, Ihpre will necessarily be much diatrci* 
among the poorer claisei of our populallon, who han 
neither Uie money nor credit to purchase with. Com- 
meal i* aelling for One dollar per bushel, with an 
upwani tendency. We have had so much bad weather 
(hat we are very much bebiml with our plowing. 
Wheat looks very bailly. OalS sowed last fall haf* 
been killed. Rye is very unpromising, and taken allo- 
gelher, our farmers have a predy gloomy prospect ba- 



OAPES IN CHICKENS. 
A correBi>Ondenl Informi u* that his chlcbem wen 
last ipring much affected with gapes, by which many 
ilied. He finally tried Ihe plan of pulling a feather 
down (he wind-pipe, ai recommended by E. F. Moilon, 
(Cultivator for 1844, page T" 



the d 



King oi 



r the purpose of 
which it is thought occadoa 
After this plan was resorted to, no mon 



ir.tbit 



idcdinlbel 

farmers in general should be prepared lo execute me- 
chanical work of various kinds. J. P. suggesU Tariont 
advantages reaullJng from this node, for which wa 
have >ot room in tietail. U* (ery properly rcmarki. 
ih.i >hs r.mar who Is well proTided with earpanlic V 
' their use, wiU b* mora lito- 
ii T*>HiM I" ndv. tfen am 
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who is n«t provided with such tools. In the one case, 
be lay^-*" the rotten rail fence will gradually be re- 
pbkced bf a neat board fence. His horses, cattle, and 
iheep. Will be protected from the storm by neat and 
•conomical buildings; his farming tools will all have a 
prpper place when not in use; even the old wagon will 
have a place under a protecting roof." 

MACHINES. 
C. Easton, of North East, Pa., suggests that a 
machine for planting wheat in rows would be very use- 
ful — the drill mode of cultivating wheat being, he 
think% preferable to the broad-cast. We have seen 
peveral machines used for this puri>ose, some of which 
work very well. In our last number, (page 127,) men- 
tion is made of one used by Mr. Noble of Ohio, which 
sows six rows at once, and which we have no doubt is 
jigood machine. 

Mr. Easton al90 suggests that « every farmer should; 
Jjiave a machine with which he could thresh his own , 
wheat, cut his straw, and with the same power and a 
burr saw, cut his wooil, when he had nothing else to 
ilo.'' He also thinks, « if a farmer would cut his wheat 
•traw, return it to the ground, and plow it under, he ' 
could raise wheat year after year, by adding a little 
more, and have his ground grow better." 



100 lbs. of cheese, and raised Ave calves. One of th« 
cows had been farrowed for two years. It is added that 
the butter brought the highest market price for the ta- 
ble. If any body has beat this with the same number of 
cows, constituting, as in this case, the whole dairy, W9 
should like to hear from them. 



USEFULNEciS OF TOADS. 

Geo. Husset, Terraliaute, la., in reference to 
article uniler the above head, says— <* Not only thetoad, 
but the whole family of lizards are useful in our gar- 
dens, and more so in our orchards, as they climb the 
trees after their prey, which are insects of all kinds, of 
which they devour great numbers; they are so quick 
and shy that it is not euiiy to observe their manner of 
feeding, but while they lie perfectly quiet in appear- 
ance, they are busily filling their stomachs with insects 
that we can scarcely discern.'' 



FLAX AND BARIJiY SOWN TOGETHER. 
F. L. £. writes — « In a conversation with a gentle 
man from Montgomery county yesterday, he informed ' 
m% that a number of farmers in the town of Florida, had ' 
Buule the experiment in sowing flax-seed and barley 
together, and in every instance succeeded ailmirably — j 
that he sowed himself (on a certain piece of land, not 
•pecifying the amount,; ten bushels of flax- seed and 
eight bushels of barley, which produced one hundred 
And thirteen bushels of seed and eighty bushels of bar- 
ley. He also informed me tliat his cattle eat the flax 
«ad barley with a good relish." 



BUCKWHEAT WITUOUT GRIT. 
B. M., of Grand Isle, Vt., manages buckwheat as fol- 
lows: — Cuts it with a cradle; a hand follows the cra- 
dle with the rake, gathering into bunches, setting them 
up on the butts, and twisting the tops together with the 
hands. If it is wet at the time it is cut, he thinks it all 
the better, as it will not shell as much, and the wind 
will soon dry the bunches. When carried to be ground, 
it is passed through a smut mill. 



FRUITS OF INDUSTRY. 
A correspondent with the signature of « Moun- 
tain beb,» whose residence is at Washington, D. C., 
details the course he has pursued in bringing intoculti- 
yation twenty acres of sterile land which he has pur- 
chased in that vicinity. His improvements have all 
been made by his own hands; and as he is in the employ 
of the government, and is obliged to devote ten hours 
hi each day to his official duties, the work has been 
wholly performetl, as he states, « between the hours of 
five and seven, morning and evening." Yet by constant 
application he has manageil to make a fine garden, well 
•et with fruit trees, grape-vines, and shrubber>', and is 
almost daily extending his improvements. In view of 
what he has accomplished he remarka — <<It is surpri- 
sing how much one may do by diligently improving 
every moment. To make the most of time we must 
sytttmatize it, and never cease to remember that a 
minute idly spent is money <lropped, which, grasp after 
it eagerly as we may, we never can pick up again." 



THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 
A young man in Vermont who has got us several 
subscribers, writes: — " Though I am a boy of only 18, 
the interest I take in agricultural improvement is great. 
I should be glad to be one of the best farmers in the 
United States, and I mean to be if Provi«lence snsiles on 
my ettbrts anil grants me the blessings of health and 
strength, although I am without capital, and am situa- 
ted in the midst of the Green mountains." 



SETTING POSTS. 

Mr. Wm. Ansley, of Potter, Yates county, N. Y., 
gives us the mode be practices in setting posts. After 
the hole is dug and the |K>st set in, he puts in just earth 
enough to stay the bottom, and no more, filling the 
bote with snuli stones, pounded down. He claims '■ 
the following advantages of this mode: First, that the 
fence, whether of boards or rails, is less likely to be af- ! 
fected by winds and frost; second, greater durability of ' 
the posts than when they are set in earth. 



J. W. Paddock, of Wyoming, N. Y., writes—" I 
have taken your paper for three years, and I would not 
do without for three times its cost. In 1844, I raised 
229 bushels of ears of corn on an acre of Ian J, anil I do 
not think I should have done it, if I had not taken the 
Cultivator." 

CULTURE OF THE ENGUSII WALNUT. 

Mr. Wm. Jemson, of Cambridge, Mass., thinks the 
culture of the English Walnut would be a lucrative bu- 
siness for the farmers of Pennsylvania, Mar>'laiid, and 
Virginia. He states that he has known a single tree to 
produce 24 bushels in a season. 



YIELD OF BUTTER. 
^. F. FAiRPAifKS i^sq., inlorms us that«t ^Ute meet- 
Ill^ of the Caledonia (Vt.) Ag. Society, Francis £. Ful- 
S.BB, President of that society, stated that during the 
past year> he had made from ten cows 2118 Ibe. of but- 
t#r« (Still to eseh cowO 9etid« the butter, he made 



PEAS AND BEANS. 
From the prices which these articles usually bring in 
Boston, 1 should think their cultivation might be attend- 
ed with profit. Drieil beans bring six to eight cents 
per quart, whole peas eight to ten cents, and split peas 
twelve and a half cents. [We presume these must be 
retail i>rices. — lilo.] The Russian green peas, so called, 
bring fifty cents per pound, or $25 i>er bushel. These 
peas are brought here in a fkesh state. Have any at- 
tempts been made to produce this article in the Uni- 
ted States? (Extract from a letter from Wm. Jenisoo, 
to the Cult.) ..... 

ALLOWING MALE ANIMALS TO RUN AT IJiRGE. 

Great inconvenience, a:» well as positive injury is often 
experienced by bulls, rams, &c., being permitted to run 
at large on the highways, or from tlie want of being 
properly securcil by their owners. In some states we be- 
lieve special provision has been made by statute, in rela- 
tion to the mutter, and we think protection against the 
practice should in all cases be provided. 

Our attention ha.s just been called to this subject by a 
letter from a correspondent, giving an account of the 
damage which had been done to a valuable flock of Me- 
rino sheep by a *< coarse native or mongrel buck,*' 
which in August last got into the pasture, and before he 
WM diaeoveredt hiu^ ai the sequel provei^ done maeh 
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ii\jui7. More than thirty Iambs of his get have already 
made their appearance, and it is stated there is a pros- 
pect of more. They were from breeding ewes of the 
best quality, which would have brought, had they been 
put to the buck which the owner intended, the most 
valuable stock for breeding; but as it is, the lambs are 
of no value in this respect. 



RECEIPT FOR DYSPEPSIA. 

C. C, of Union Vale, sends us the following receipt, 
the efficacy of which he vouches for: — <<Make one 
quart of wormwood tea, and add to it one pint of ^est 
St. Croix rum, and brown sugar to the taste. It should 
be taken two or three times a day, from a fourth to 
half a gill at a time." 

R. Johnson, of East-Groveland, N. Y., states that he 
grafts or buds roses in the spring as soon as the bark 
will peal. This he thinks has the advantage over sum- 
mer budding, as there is more sap in circulation, and 
the bud is less liable to dry. 



John S. Yeomans, of Columbia, Ct., informs us that 
George Williams of that town killed a hog last fall 
eighteen months old, that weighed 660 pounds. We 
are not informed of what breed this hog was, but it is in- 
timated that he was not of the « land-shark" race. 



AirOTHEB EaCMiAYING STORY. 



Having seen frequent articles in your paper where 
the Poland Top-Knot fowls were highly recommended 
as layers, I was induced in the spring of 1844 to pur- 
chase some eight or ten of them in order to test the 
differences, if any, between them and the common 
breed. From observation I soon became satisfied that 
they were rightly called '< everlasting layers," from the 
&ct that while the latter were continually annoying me 
with a desire to sit, the former showed no signs of it, 
but continued laying during the whole season. I 
raised a number of chickens during the summer, and in 
the fall found my number of Top-Knots had increased 
to 30, including two cocks. The balance of my poul- 
try I disposed of^ and more out of curiosity than any 
thing else, I concluded to keep an exact account of 
eggr* received for one year, from Jan. 1, 1845. BIy 
number averaged but twenty -six, five of them having 
died during the vear. My receipts were as follows: 

January, 135 July, 361 

February,.... 142 August, 3J1 

March, 418 September,.. 284 

April, 549 October, 104 

May, 566 November, . . 51 

June, 534 December,.. 32 



Making 3,487 eggs. 

Reckoning them at one shilling per dozen, which 
price they command three months in a year in our mar- 
ket, they would amount to the sum of^ $36.32 

Deduct 13 bushels each of corn and barley, at 

40 cto., 10.40 



Leaving a balance of $25 . 92 

My yard occupies about one square rod of ground, a 
lart of which is enclosed with rough boards to afford 
hem shelter in stormy weather, and containing their 
lests and roosts, with an abundant supply of lime, sand, 
gravel, food and drink, which is always before them, 
{'hey are not allowed to run out during any part of the 
leason, and their desire for animal food is satisfied with 
low and then a sheep's pluck, and a supply of sour milk, 
^ which they are extremely fond. 

As regards the preservation of eggs perfectly fresh, 
md with very little trouble, for six or eight months 
'uring the year^ or f/om March to December, I would 
lecommend the frj^awing, having thoroughly proved it 
he past season ^~ Tor evenr two galU. water 9'H three 



spoonful of cream of tartar. Let the keg stand in a eool 
part of the cellar, putting in your eggs from time to 
time, and brine sufficient to cover them. If they art 
fresh when put in, they will come out so after any ret- 
sonable length of time, as fresh and handsome ai new 
laid eggs. Yours, &c., Joseph Annin. 

Le jRoy, Genuee Co*, N» ¥• 



HEMP AlTD FLAX DRESSUTa MA0HIHB. 



Mr. Tucker — In the last namber of the Coltivator 
you ask information respecting a << machine for dress- 
ing and breaking hemp and flax, said to have been pre- 
sented at the exhibition of the American Institute last 
fall, by Mr. Billings, of New-Hampshire." 

I presume you refer to the hemp and flax breaking 
and dressing machines, invented by Messrs. O. W* 
Billings and John Harrison, of Missouri, as they were 
exhibited at the last Fair of the American Institute, by 
Mr. Billings, and received the flattering award of t 
gold medal. Having been employed by Messrs. B. At 
H. to prepare their drawings and papers, and to transaet 
their business at the Patent Office, as their agent and 
attorne3', I take pleasure in giving you the informatioa 
you desire. Messrs. Billings and Harrison secured three 
patents — one for a method or process of water-rotting 
hemp or flax, which they perfectly accomplish in from 
three to four days, without injury to the health of the 
workmen employed in handling it, or to the neighbor- 
hood where the operation is carried on. 

Their second patent is for a machine for breaking and 
scutching hemp and flax, which operates as follows:— 
The hemp or flax is placed upon a revolving endless 
apron, which conducts it between a pair of pressure 
rollers, (the pressure being ver>' great;) from these it 
passes between a series of fluted rollers, and thence it 
emerges on to a series of rotating blades or knives, the 
ends of which are secured in a radial position in circn- 
lar heads. Over the rotating kniies, and parallel with 
the same, are arranged three vibrating knives, so ar- 
ranged and combined, that they strike in succession one 
after the other, between each of the rotating knives; 
thereby giving the hemp or flax a thorough seutchinf 
while passing from the fluted rollers, by the double ae- 
tion of the rotary and reciprocating movement of 
scutching blades. 

Messrs. Billings & Harrison's third patent is for a 
revolving hackle. It is constructed and operates ai 
follows: — The hackle teeth are arranged upon a cylin- 
der in continuous rows, commencing at the centre and 
diverging spirally to the right and left around the tame 
to the ends of the cylinder. In front of the revolving 
hackle, an elastic rest is placed at a suitable distance; 
the hemp or flax to be operated upon by the hackle ii 
placed between the centre of the rest and the toothed 
cylinder; the peculiar arrangement of the hackle teeth 
causes them to open and spread the substance acted upon 
gradually to the entire length of the rest, thereby in- 
suring a thorough and equal action upon every part. 

By the aid of Messrs. B. & H.'s inventions, hemp or 
flax may be water-rotted, broken, dressed, and baled| 
in merchantable order, ready for market, in the space 
of a week from the time of its being taiken from thr 
field. Respectfully yours, Z. C. Robbins, 

Mechanical Eng'r and Agt. for procuring Patenta. 

Washington, D. C, JiprU 14, 1846. 
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If W. R. Prmce will examine the article on <<Coa 
stock' s Garden Apple," and Judge a little less hastilj 
and superficially, he will see that I have not <<fiaiea 
into a very great error." I never denied that aomf 
fruits not fit for eating, were not good when cooke^ 
provided^ (and here is his great mistake,) plgniy iff §r 
gar and tpicet are added. Many kinds of rood tabk 
fruit need no sugar and spiees for flavoring then. U 
him read my article over again and he wUl see whiMt - 
mef". The writer who ducribtd 
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I WDil fOD a ilcKription of ■ cheap and cfflcieat g»lt 
Utch. There miy be beKer; but Tor the coil Or labor 
of making, I know of none I cunsliler equal to it. Aay 
OD« Who can n« toola ran mahe it. It acta bo qaicbl)', 
thai when (he gate ii thrown ihul itmrel; faijslo catch. 

A, the latch, 10 or 12 inches long, an<l If iqaare, with 
a ihiMilder al each end, maile b; reducing the thicknew 
to one inch al a, and { of an inch al b. Into the umter 
aide of the latch, a mortice ii maile aix inchea Ion;;, and 
I Of an inch wide, and of the lame dppth, to receice a 
ifilral »ire uprinft- Tne monice and spring are shown 
by doited linei, bein^ bid entirely from view. The 
spring is made by wrapping- a cold wire round a slick 
luUfan inch in diameter. B is the head-piece or the 
(«le, with a hole morliceil for the latch; e, c, palings; 
C, collar piece to hold the latch. D, crosg-piece 
Snder and in contact with the latch, to keep the spring 
' ■ ■ 3 which is inserted Iha peg F, 



in addition to Ihat offered oa page 9i, current volume. 
The course you suggest as to plowing ■■■ V*< '^'^■i ^ 

apparently a good one. 

(RichQelil, N. Y.) Mr. Morrell, in Ihe Amerirau 
Shephenl, page 230, gives the results of aa analysU bj 
De Raumer, from which it appears that 

1000 lbs potatoes proditced 6} lbs wool. 

■' mangel wurael " 64 " 

" wheat " 14 " 

" oata " 10 " 
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Hot aI» rOBNACEP.— E. H. O, (Peterebur^, Va.) 
Between this and autumn, we hope to be able to give an 
BTtiele which shall embrace (he partiealars you wish. 

CdltcBE of the C«ANBE«BT.^We will give an 
article on this subject shortly. 

Suckers on C.-rn,— C. B. (Redford, Mich,) We 
Iiave made some experiments to ascertain whether there 
fi any ailvanlage in cutting suckers. We have cut the 
Wcker« from alternate rows, and compared the product 
with the uncut rows al harvesting, but have never been 
able 10 see any atlvanlage from cutting. But something 
may depend on the kind of com — some kinds giving 
ears on the Buekers, and others nol,^ — and something 
also, may depend on the thickness at which the corn is 
planted — if too thick, thinning, by Uking out the suck- 
ers, might be an advantage. 

Blaci Sea Wheat.— "A SvEacniBEa," (Stokes, 
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PoPFY,— J. C. A. (Brutus. N. Y.) We are un 
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but we cannot say where the see<l can be procureil. 

Shell Marl.— A. H. B. (Westmoreland, N. Y.) 
The marl you speak of may be ^read on grass-land in 
the hli. When from such situations as you describe, it 
seems to be an advantage lo expose it awhile to the air 
before using^afler which it forms a good lop dressing 
Ibr most crops. 

ESE— Sowc.N-Q tJBASS-BEED. — W, H. W, (Halifax 
eo., N. CO We think rye is as favorable lo grass as 
any other grain, excepting, perhaps, barley. We have 
sown grass-seed with winter rye, sown early in autumn, 

it would do well wilb spring-rye. The quantity of 
winter rye usoallj sown per acre ia one aod a half buah- 
•la — probably two bushels of s|>iinc rye per acre would 
Mt ba UM nMh. Aa to tlM kinili and qnanLily of giMS- 



till the milhn tramrd Aoic to grind it." Will some of 
our friends inform him? 

CHiNESEGh^aE.— J. T. (rrbanna, O.) These geeae 
can be had here in course of the season, duly caged, 
lie , at $5 lo 9ti per pair. They could be fbTwarded by 
canal to Columbtis, 

Kmitino Machine.—J. T. We know nolhinc 
more than what has already appeared about it- 

WORKS ON HnBTICtTLTCBE — B. W. H. (Macomb 

county, Mich.) Downing's "Fruit and Fruit Trees of 
America," is a work of bilO pages — price 1.90. Tha 
" Fruit Culturisl," by J. J. Thomas, (noticed in Our 
last,) is 50 cents. They are for sale al most of tha 
book stores. 

ChMEMT PiFES.— M. 1. (So. Harllbn], N. Y.) W« 
have never supposed that tlie moile of making cement 
pipes, as described in the January No. of the Cultivator, 
was patented, and presume yon run no risk in conslruet- 
ing pipe according to those directions. 

"Sdoab Pab?mps.»— J. B. H. (Huron county, O.) 
We do not know any variety of parsnip bj- this name. 
We suppose the "eompsnilive value" of the root might 
be in a great degree proportionate to the sweetness. 

Use or Line.— G.W C. (Campbell CO., Va.) We 
think lime is of the greatest beoeftl to soils containing 
the greatest amount of organic matter. We should ap- 
ply to a plowed surface, and not work it in deeply. 

Charcoal for Manure. — S. H. (Mercer, Pa.) Oa 
moist grass-land, the refuse charcoal you mention would 
be a good top-dressing— on dryer soils, and fnr culti- 
vated crops, it might be harrownl in. Our npinion is, 
that "it doth not yet appear" to what principle its fer- 
tlliiing action is due; but there is no doubt about the 
effects. Charcoal is also the iHSt article for absorbing 
the liquids of your stables and yards. Tha leacheU 
ashes you speak of, will be found valuable on most soils 
as a top-dressing — especially on sandy and gravelly 

Wet Land,— J. D. B. (Murfree^Hiro', Tenn.) We 
hanlly know what could be done with the laod you 
mention. Are you sure it cannot be drained by opening 
the natural outlet t If it can be drained, it seems from 
your description that it would be gooil land. A little 
e\iierinienl will de'ermine whether the soil would ba 
valuable on upland fields. 

GBAniMO Gbafb Vines. — a. C. (Edgartow^, 
Mass.) Mr. Downing directs that scions be cut in wia- 
ler and kept burieit in a cool damp cellar till wanted. 
About the tenth of June, or as soon as the Ifvves cf Iba 
old vines are fully expanded, cut 08" the stock smoothlf 

balow the auffioe of tha ftwHuV spUt it antt laaart vt» 
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or two scions in the usual manner, binding the cleft 
well together if it does not cloqe firmly. Draw the 
toil carefully over the whole, leaving two or three buds 
of the scion above the surface. 



AaRIOULTUBAL MEETINa IN HOMEB. 
PRESENTATION OF ▲ SILVER CUP TO MR. WOOLWORTH. 



•«•••• 



At a meeting of the farmers and citizens of Homer, at 
the close of Mr. Woolworth*s course of lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, in March, it was 
resolved that, as a testimony of gratitude and esteem, 
they present him with a silver cup. A committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Paris Bafber and George W. 
Chamberlain, was appointed to select and purchase 
the cup. A committee was also appointed to prepare 
resolutions expressive of the sentiments of the meeting, 
consisting of Dr. £. Monger, Mr. Amos Rice and Dr. 
C. Green. 

Pursuant to a call of the committees, the farmers met 
in the Academy Hall, on the evening of the 14th inst., 
Mr. Paris Barber in the chair. There was present a 
large and respectable audience of ladies and gentlemen. 
The committee on resolutions presented the following 
report : 

Whereas, S. B. Woolworth has, during the past 
winter, given a course of lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology, in the lecture room of the 
Academy, and has politely and generously given to the 
farmers and citizens in the vicinity, the privilege of 
attending the course gratuitously ; and whereas we re- 
cognize in this first effort, in this country, of imparting 
to the cultivators of the soil a knowledge of Chemistry 
as applied to agriculture, an advance towards that emi- 
nence to which we believe the farmers of New-York 
will ultimately arrive; therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we have been highly gratified in 
listening to this very able, lucid and practical course of 
lectures; that we have felt ourselves instructed in the 
great <<art and msrstery" of farming, and believe we 
may by adopting the principles laid down by the lecturer 
prosecute our high and noble calling with a fairer pros- 
pect of success. 

2. That this effort of Mr. Woolworth has not been 
that of an adventurer, for knowing the practical bear- 
ings of the principles of Agricultural Chemistry, he 
was willing to become a laborious pioneer in the noble 
enterprize of imparting chemical and geological science 
to farmers, and that, therefore, our gratitude is doubly 
duo to him for this course of lectures. 

3. That the clear and familiar manner in which these 
subjects have been presented — rendering them readily 
understood by those who had not hitherto attended to 
Chemistry as a science — fully demonstrates the practi- 
cabilit}' and usefulness of such courses of lectures. 

4. Therefore that we earnestly recommend the insti- 
tution of a similar course of lectures and instruction as 
that given by Mr. Woolwor'h in each of the various 
academies and high schools of our State, believing most 
firmly that the etfect would be a most marked elevation 
of the condition of farmers both in point of respecta- 
bility and wealth. 

5. That the objections to <<book forming" cannot 
exist in the minds of those who are acquainted with 
the principles of Chemistry and Geology and their ap- 
plication to agriculture. 

6. That as a testimonial of our gratitude and esteem, 
we present Mr. Woolworth with a silver cup, of 
which, thoufrh it by no means measures the extent of 
our regard for him, we beg his acceptance. 

The report was followed by a short but highly inter- 
esting address by Mr. A. Rice, on the improvements in 
agriculture within the last quarter of a century. It was 
truly gratifying to listen to his account of the rapid 
progress in every department of farming within the 
last 10 or 15 years, and contrast it with the compara- 
tively low condition in which it existed 30 years ago. 
What may we not expect, with the present ratio of 
improvement in the next 25 years f Mr. Riee having 
been selected by the committee to present the guf« eloeed 



his remarks by a neat and appropriate addrem to Mr. 
Woolworth, presenting him a plain but elegit silver 
cup, bearing on it an appropriate inscription. Thii 
was acknowledged by Mr. Woolworth in a few chaste 
and cogent remarks, stating anfong other things of in- 
terest, that in the course of lectures alluded to, he had 
presented only some of the leading principles of agri- 
cultural science, but that he designed, at the next win- 
ter session of the Academy, to enter more fully into the 
subject and present it in a more extended manner. 

We trust that these laudable efforU of Mr. Woolworth 
will be seconded by a full representation of farmers' 
sons in the Laboratory, and encouraged by the presenee 
of the tillers of the soil in the vicinity. 

A committee was appointed to prepare an account of 
these proceedings and secure its publication in the 
papers of the county and the agricultural journals of the 
State. By order of the committee. 

Homer, jSpril, 1846. C. Green, Chairman* 



OORN FOE FODDER— INQtTIBT. 

I sowed some two acres of com the last year, with 
the design of soiling my milch cows during the dry 
weather, and short feed of the latter part of summer. 
But the drouth cutting off the hay crops, I was compelled 
to keep the com for winter fodder. It was sowed on 
j sward land, turned neatly over and well harrowed. The 
! yield was heavy, (notwithstanding the drouth,) fkiU 
seven tons of cured fodder to the acre. My cattle prs- 
' fer it to any other food I have. They will leave pump- 
! kins, potatoes, sugar beets, &c., to eat the corn-stalks 
when both are in the mangers. The saccharine matter 
is abundant, and if I had enough I should not regret the 
loss of my hay, nor fear for the cattle, this severe win- 
ter. I cut it when in the tassel, and when the more 
scattering stalks began to silk. It cost me about four 
days labor with two yoke of oxen to prepare the ground 
and sow the seed, and tall six days labor to harvest sn 
acre. And hence comes my inquiry. Is there any 
easier or cheaper way to harvest it than to reap the 
stalks, bind in small bundles, and stack them up to cure. 
This was the way I did; but it was very hard work, and 
took a long time. To cradle it was impossible; and I 
had no so hard work on my fiirm as the reaping and 
stacking an acre in six days. Has any one found a bet- 
ter way ; if so, what is it 7 The stack (eight bandied 
I let stand full six weeks before putting the com in the 
barn ; and now it is in fine order. It takes com fodder 
a long time to cure. Ohio, January, 1846. H. 

VALUE OF COB MEAL. 



Mr. Editor — ^It has been the opinion of most ftr- 
mers, that corn cobs were of little or no value, and thct 
have generally thrown them aside as of no use exe^ 
for manure. The experience of some who have for- 
merly fed com and meal; and the anticipated scarcity 
of hay has led nearly all of our com growers to torii 
! their cobs into food for their stock. To show some- 
thing of the extent which it has been used here, the fol- 
lowing will give you some data to judge fh>m. One 
mill in this town has, within the last three months^ 
ground more than 5000 bushels of cobs, besidea a large 
quantity of corn in the ear. This fact, I think, provife 
quite conclusively that cob-meal is valuable as an arti* 
cle of food for stock. Indeed the opinion which Is ex- 
pressed by those who have used it, is altogether in iti 
fovor. When they get out their com, it is not threshefl 
entirely clean; some 3 to 15 bushels of com Is left Oft 
the cobs. They are kept clean as possible till groond 
into meal. Cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, eat it 
readily, without adding other grain. When fed tb 
cattle in addition to hay, a marked difference in their 
condition and appearance is seen, from those fed on hir 
without the meal. Some feeders mix it with oCM 
grain, roots, &c., with marked profit and 
When fed with oil-cake, it is found to answer en ( 
lent purpose, as it takes up all oil withont wiste. 
E^rhillef N. Y. G. W. & 
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Bd. Cbltitatob — Alloi 
«H. W. B«echer-i eicelti 
U|;'i ■' Frnit mil Fruit Trees u( AmerJro." 

He inlimatei thai " laechaTini flavor," means iwrcf 
it il true that oughl lo be ils meaning, but it is oriei 
applied to »ci<l mil sub-aci.l fruits. As examples, if 
the ileseriptions nf the Alcianiler, Ribxan pippin 
Balilvin, Fall pippin, and other apples in Kenrick' 
Orelurdist, which are all termed tugari/ or mecharin 
la flavar; and also Summer Queen, a quite sour apple 
which Kenriok ilen;ribei afiiBirl." Many instanoe 
might be given in other writers, (lid lime permit. 
meolitmthiipoint, to show the miserable loaieness which 
hw pravailetl with nearly all pomological writers, rel: 
tiva to the unvarying and most important distinctii 
UM of varieties, (he flavor. 

He nyt *'> highly improved and luseimis prar, m 
norrequentiy is wholly sredless, while Truiis nni far n 
moved from (he wild state abound in seeds." Are thei 
not loo many exceptions to this rule, on bolh parts, fi 
i(> correctness r ThcSeckelii regarded (he richest t 
■II pMrs, and is full of seeds; while some worthless 
Medlings have tittle or no seed. 

An experienceil pcrion can ofte. 
tk* appearance of the young wooii 
Iran, ud Dunerymen usually linoi 
fereat tarialiai they cultivate, with 
Hnnee great stress is laid on the itr 
tinetive trait in describing fruils. 
Bulty is not noticed. However ' 
Tuiatiea after we are familiar w: 
by personal inspection, it is next 1 
Tay a knowledge of those appearances in t 
know a familiar acquaintance at the first g 
bee; md hardly a man eiisls but knows a inouse: 
parsons by looking in their bees, even (hough (hi 
names are not written on tbeir cheeks; but Ihs ml 
minnte description of the features would fail to conv 
a distinct ive knowledge of (he appearance of an ini 
vidua). The light hair, the grey eyes, the buihy ey 
brows, the bookeil nose and sharp chin, might apply 
BI^ individuals, while that peculiar undeSnable r.rpri 
non which cannot be described, is more characlerislic 
than all. It is precisely the same with the appearani 
oTvarietlesin trees{ whenonearamiliar, weknowthe: 
veil) but the points of distinction are too uutangible 
to dcacrib* with precision. Hence this character, 
thowch BSaful. Is not of tba grealeat Importmce. ' 

^^ J. J. T. 
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■'''^'""■'^"•'* "--"^ '^ tenaively used, and |>o»- 

F><i 00. sessing also a lighter and 

more elegant appearance. But their contraction by 

wet, where the cords arc fastened (o pegs in (he ground, 

representeil conlrivance removes this diincuUy, and Is 
U (he same time very cxpeil1tii;uily made. I'ake nar- 
row strips of board, or lath, anil fastening two Of them 
together by a nail near (he (op, as shown in the figure, 
anil spreading the lower ends so as (o form a modeta(eIy 
acute angle, sdck them into (he ground. Two mora 
are amtngeil precisely similar, (not representeil in the 
Agurc,) and placed at several feel distance from Iha 
former. These are cnnnecieil by similar pieces of latb 
a( (he bottom, on each side, three or bur inches from 
(he surface of the earth, A slender, round pole is also 
on the abort fork at (he lop formed by (he interseo- 
of (he upright laths. Conis, all of equal length, 
hen lieil to the lower horizontal pieces, and passed 
round the upper horizontal pole, so as to form a 
hanging loop about a foot in lenglh. Through these 
loops a pole is thrust, and suAclent waighls hung opaa 
to keep the cords always suAlcienlly stretched; and 
hich will rise and fall with the contraclion and as- 
nsion of the conis. In this way, in fact, the pole by 
iTng and falling, serves as u imjierfecl hygrometer. 
Very cheap cords, lasting one ... 



», whici 



IS made by soaking 



the bark of large basswood trees a 
;eilng off Ihe inner portion, md then soaking (he 
ainderamonlh and peeling the rest. The bark n 
lually be had in abuudance in the early part of n 
er, al saw-mills, md mult be perfectly fresh from 
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The Fakher's Dicth 
lechnlnl lemii recanlJ 
uul Hnrttcnlti 



<iart: ■ voRibiilary or the 
inrroilaeeJ inio Agriculture 
various icirnceli uiJ bIbo a 
of Pbactical Fakhinb ; the laller 
Cbie'ny from (he work* of Ihe Re». W. L. Rham, 
Loucloo, Low, anil VouatI, ami the rauat emtneat 
American authon. By D.P. Gabdner, M. D. Hak- 
FEB ti BbotuebI, New-Vork. 
The Hnl deiiBti of (hii work, wems to hare been to 
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RDOIher for the womb." So far aa we have eiamineil I 
that part of the wmk devoted to the explanation of ' 
technicalities, it accms to have been judicious))- execu- i 
led, and will no doubl be found verj- useful. The vari- ] 
ona tables ahuwing the analym of the ashes of plants, | 
will no doubt be tonml valuable, 'ilio iiraclical part 
of Ihe book, is almost wholly 
English author). Dow far (he ma 
part may be applicable to this country, we are hardly : 
able, from proeni exaniinaliun, to say. Vie shall pro- ' 
bably recur to the work again. . 



monthly by Ahdbewi k BoTu:, 337 Wasfaisgtoa M^ 
Boston. As we hare no ■cquainlaoee with Ihe id«aM 
of which it is the orgin, we can of counc rrlj I[imi> 
of the mechanical execution of the warb, wblCb b 
ce.tainly very creditable to the publishers. It IseBtin- 
ly engraved upon copper-plate, and though the chane- 
ler* look crab beil enough to the uninitiated, wedCMbt 
not they are " plain ai preaching" to those who ht*« 

We see that this improred system of writing has long 
attracted attention in I'urope, and is slowly but surely 

lis which jj f^ntthing in il, we inrite the attantion of thos* 
writings, y „),Q ^^ willing to examine a new thing with a camUd 
wbock to I „j unprejuiliceii eye, to the sulyect. The price of tht 
■ords uae.1 ■ jg„„„i ;, on,y $] per annum. 
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month, will be held at 
on Thunrlay the 14tl 
poinlmenis of Judges 

mode. A full altentia 



ivery i 



'sirable. 



rhe meeting of Ihe BxecuttT* 
'. Stale Ag. Society for this 
e Jimtrican HoUl in Aubdbb, 
nit. At this meeting-, the a^ 

11 in September next, will bt 

' all the offlcera of the Eocie^, 



AMCBirAN Journal or Si'iekce 
aumber of this valuahte periodical for March lias 
received. Though we cannot notice the 
ilelail, we remark that they are inrlieularly 
tn an article by U'h. M. Carpkntkr, od some Fossil 
Bones, founil in Tcnnesice and Texas, wc find that the 
"Qigiiittic FoKnt Man, eighteen feet high," laiJ to 
have been found in Tennessee, such astonishing accounts 
of which have been spreail through the country in the 
Dcwspaiiei-s, turns out to bo the sitclelun of a youn^ 
matlviion. In Ihe aame article, a description anil cut is 
given of part vt a skull, horns, and teclh of a fossil on, 
found in Texas. From the parts foun<l, it is thought 
that the distance between Ihe tijn of the lioms, in the 
jiimal, rouiil nut have been less thanelcvcnt^t. 



IntI; 



AthsT 



>, Zanes 



iUe, < 



which, from appi'atanc 



from a letter wrill. 
yond question, thai 
has been exhibited 
the name of lljdr 



n by CiiAa. Lvkll, it is sho< 
Ihe bones of '.he fossil animal 
in Kew-^ork by Mr. Koch, 



<■—'!>« Hens,«;i.aeb Co.~Fair at Troy, Sept. 23, 24. 

a> been j Ali.koakt Co.— Ufficcrs elected at laat annual meet' 

lents in il ing; — Laurens Hull. Angelica, President; Joel Karrand 

"" " Bnee Kerr, V. Presiilenls; B. Cbunh, Recording See., 

and A. B. Hull, Angelica, Cor. Secretary and Treaaurer. 
SENtCA Co.— lair to be held at Waterloo, Oct. 2% 
23— John IJelafleld, Geneva, PrcstdeQI, and J. W. Ba- 
con, Waterloo, Ree. Secretary . 

Surroj.u Co Fair to be held at Comae, Oct. 1— J. 

L. Smith, President, end N. Smith, Sec, tmithlown. 

RUTI.AND Co., (Vt.)- I'hii Society, which baa beea 
recently organized, has issued its Premium Liu for the 
present year, but the time anil place of holding Ihe Fnir 
is not staled. Frederick Button, Clarendon, President; J. 
C. Thrall, Rutland, Kec. Secretary, and W. C. Kiluedga, 
Fairhaven, Cor. Secretary. 

jEi-t'EB^ON Co.— AI the winter meeting, Geo. Whha 

of Rutland, was elected President; £dward S. MaBay, 

Rec. Secretary, and J. C. Sterling, Watertown, Cw> 

"■ "B- Seeretar)-. Receipts of the Society lait year, $673.11, 

which I Payments, ^U7. 36. 
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Co. HoRT. Son EIT. — This society, whieb 
d the past winter, has issued a liberal lU 
. for early Fniita and Vegetable*, la ba 
■" " ' Pongbkaapsll 



the close of Ihe Aral year, has been i 
charge of Prof. K. Emmons and Mr. 
have received Ihe first number uf th< 



rell e: 



\ little I 



■c than 



ler is original; the remainder is 
"ther Journals. A tnon;; the orip 
■ell pleaseil by the |H>r««il of an 
- (he "TiiKonv ot Agbicolt 


chiclty extracts from 
nal articles wo were 
ble and sensible one 
VKK,' by Prof. Km- 


.ABDKER'S LKC.UBKS.— We 

.III, which treats of the SicamK 
Ve consider Oiese Lfcturei* anic 
-eadins (hnl has ever been ofTcrec 
'c. I'ublishpd by flRT.Ei.y k 
■faildini ■ W- ork- price 25 c 


have received Part 
gine in various forms. 

ng the m'lst valuable 
lotheAmericanpub- 
M'Ki.BATH, Tribune 

enli per No. 


1. 1- .-... .cceiveil thelirsl 
,cp out of our line of buainew. 


number of a work, so 
tempted for once to 
o notice it. It is the 



of Premiun 
awanled at 

on the ISlh and 19th of June. We cannot but 
this society is destined to a better fate Ibao baa awaKH 
all Ihe Horticultural Societies, which have beretofon 
organized in the Valley of Ihe Hudson, with Ibt 
exception of the one in Columbia county, which w* 
'ieve has been eminently succenful. Dutcbeaa po^ 
ics many of Ihe moat highly improved gardens in Iha 
te, and tliey are owned by gentlemen whose liberaljlf 
.1 not, we arc confidcnl, permit their Hort. Bocittf 
languish fi)r want of funds. The great obttaele H 
success of such asiocialioni, is, generally, the waM 
some individual to perform the labor neccBwy lo 
c them vigor and usefulness. Men ought lo {ni 
doubt willj be found in DutcbeM cotuty, wlW 
II devote the time and labor necessary to iiuore Qtiik 
iely abumlaul success. 



Madder. — tn answer lo an inquiry In our laM Itaq 
Tho9. Wathos-, Jr., of Torringford, Conn., laUnOtm 
that he "can furniah several bushels of tbs at^ whM 
are generally used fbr propagating it, if appllod ftl 
soon. The time for planting is from the lat UlM 
May, Ab'>ul 10 bushels of the alip* ■ 
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ALBANY, MAY, 1840. 



TO OORRESPONDEVTS. 



CoMMViri CATION 9 received since our last, from Ju- 
Blas, A Sabseriber, J. C. Adams, T. S. Meacham, Ste- 
phen Warren, Wm. Jennison, C. Ingalls, Will. H. 
Wills, Z. C. Robbins, F. A. Wier, J. £. Macomber, A 
Subscriber, John Shillaber, P. Barber, Robert White, 
Jr., A. Rose, T. Watson, Jr., L. B. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received a* 
follows : 

Ooenon*s Treatise on Milch Cows — republished from 
the Farmers* Library. (See advertisement.) Greelt 
k. M'Elkath, publishers, New-York. 

Address before the Albemarle (Va.) Ag^. Society, by 
FmAiiKUN Minor. 

Marl — a Letter addressed to the Ag. Society of Jef- 
ferson county, Georgia, by J. H. Hammond. 

I>escriptive Catalogue of articles for sale at the Ag- 
ricultural Warehouse of A. B. Allen, New-York. 

fl^We have received from W. S. Harding, of 
Fimnklin, Louisiana, a barrel of sugar of his own manu- 
&cture. It is an excellent sample, coarse grained, dry, 
and of good flavor. 



MONTHLY NOTIOES 



The Fruit Culturist. — For notices of this new 
and valuable work, see advertisement in this paper. 

Temperance. — We have received from Mr. Ctrus 
Inoalls, New-Hartford, N. Y., a well-written article 
on the subject of temperance — a subject of great impor- 
tance to farmers, as well as to all other citizens. But 
our paper is designed chiefly as a medium of communi- 
ation in relation to matters directly connected with ag- 
riculture, and we have generally so great a press of arti- 
cles of this description, as to leave no room for others, 
however important or valuable in themselves con- 
sidered. 

Rust in Wheat. — Mr. Samuel Warring, of Mor- 
risdale. Pa., supposes that a great cause of rust in wheat 
it the retention of too much water by the soil and sub- 
toil. As a reason why some sections are more subject 
to m&t now than formerly, he mentions that the roots 
of trees caused a natural drainage of the soil until, after 
teveral years, they entirely decomposed and the spaces 
they occupied, became filled with soil. A remedy for 
rott on such soils, would of course be draining and sub- 
toiling. He atlvises sowing wheat on « narrow and 
round ridges with proper lateral water courses well 
eitared out with the spade." 



Budding fruit trees. — Joshua H. Ordwat, who 
received the first premium of the Essex Co. Ag. So- 
ciety for the management of fruit-trees, says: "I prac- 
tice shield or T budding, and put the bud on the south- 
west side of the teee, the rows running south-east; 
they are then not exposed to the sleet and snow of win- 
ter. I formerly lost many buds by inserting them on 
the 'back' side of the tree. Another advantage of put- 
ting the bud on the south, is the greater portion and 
qnlcker flow of sap on that side, as every one knows 
that a trad takes best where there is the most sun and 
tap. I learned some twenty years ago, to take out the 
wood from the bud, but soon gave up the practice, and 
tlioaki now at soon think of taking out the pith oi a 
tetoo." In regard to tran»plantingJruU-tr€eif Mr. O. 
aayi he bat had much the best toccest when removing 
thm early in the tpring. " Young treet set in the UU," 
km •baarva% <«ara liable to be thrown oat bj froaL 



And all, whether large or small, often suffbr injury hj 
having their roots severely frozen when the ground it 
bare during our tevere winters." 

The Horse BLAt:K-HAWK. — By reference to oar 
advertising columns, it will be seen that this celebrated 
horse will stand this season at the stable of his owner, 
Mr. D. Hill, in Bridport, Vermont. 

Rata Tree in New Zealand. — This it at flrtt a 
parasite, which winds round and encircles large trees, 
and destroys them; its numerous coils joining and form- 
ing a hollow trunk, leaving the victim to rot inside. 
When full grown, it is the monarch of the New-Zealand 
forest. Its form is gnarled and contorted. It is of the 
myrtle tribe, and bears bright crimson blossoms in such 
abuntiance, that the whole tree is in a glow; and b#« 
ing abundantly intermingled through the forests, pre- 
sents a magnificently variegated appearance. 

Produce or Wheat. — On the 18th of August, 1805, 
Mr. Ch's. Miller, of Cambridge, Ii^g., took a plant of 
wheat which had been sown the beginning of June, and 
divided it into eighteen parts; each of which was trans- 
planted separately. About the latter end of September 
they were again removed and divided into sixty-seven 
roots. In March following and the beginning of April, 
they were separated into 500 plants, which yielded 
21,109 ears, containing 570,000 grains, measuring 3} 
pecks, and weighing 47 lbs. 



FOREIGN. 



By the Caledonia, arrived at Boston on the 20th of 
April, we have English and Scotch papers to the 3d ult. 
There is a fair prospect that <* Peers new tariff*'' will 
pass the House of Commons — it has already passed a 
second reatling. The markets are yet very dull — cotton 
has scarcely advanced at all — little is doing in flour — foi 
Indian corn there is a moderate demand, though this 
article had a little declined at the latest dates. Trials 
have, however, been made of Indian com-meal to a con- 
siderable extent, both in England and Ireland, and the 
result seems to indicate that the prejudice which hat 
been entertained against it, will wear off* when its value 
is known. There is not as much alarm, in relation to 
the scarcity of food for the lower classes, if we may 
judge from remarks in the papers, as has before prevail- 
ed. The prospect is good for agricultural products 
generally — wheat and grass very promising. The Ag- 
ricultural Gazette of March 7th, says: « There is more 
food for stock at the present moment in many parts of 
the country, than there was four months earlier in the 
season at the corresponding period of last year.'* Spec- 
ulation in regard to the origin of the potato disease, it 
as busy as ever, and without any more probability of 
arriving at any general conclusion. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New-York, April 22, 1846. 

. ^PJEP^.T^^"^ ^}^"^^^ **»•» 8|»»10c.-Florida, 6ia»-Up* 
land n^ad— Alabama, 6|a9. *^ 

BUTTER— per lb 14ol6c. 

CHEK.SK--l»er lb., 7a8c. 

FIX>1TR— Geneve, per bbl , $5 50— Balfimore, Howard^treet. 
t5.06at5 12H-Richraoiid City MilU, $6.25. ^ 

GRAIN— Wheat, Oeneseei per buahel, $1.25— Rye, 74a75e — 
Corn, iinnbeni, 6da71— souUteni, 67— Bariey, 62a65— Oata, aor- 
tliem, 44c 

HEMP— RuMia, clcon per ton, t205a$210— Amerieau dew- 
rotted. 9800$ 100— water-mttMl, •IdOaSl SO— Manilla tlSS 

HAMSV-Smoked per lb..-7ial>f cts 

BEEF— me«$. per bbl., t7.50u$S. 10— prime, tS.2Sa%5.50 

LARI>— 6ja7ic. per lb. » ^ ^r- 

PORK— Mew, per bbl.. $10.fl2a$11.12l. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky, per lb., 3a7c. 

WOOL— (BoMon prices.) April 18: 

Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb 4Da41 cts. 

American full blood fleeces, 37a38 ** 

** three-fourths blood fleeces, 32a33 *' 

** kalfblood do aOoSl " 

*^ oa*>lbiirth blood and eommon, 9hM * 
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OU ANO, 

Y the ion or hundred, or iii smaller qaaaiities, at S3 Dean-st. 
K. COMSf OCK &. Co , Albany Ag. Warehouse. 



PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, AND OTHER AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, 

M Burlington, Vt. 

T^IIE subscriber has for sale at his warehouse. North Wharf, 
■^ Burliiigtoii) u good assortment of plows, including the " Wor- 
cester plow,'* made by Ruggles, Nourse ic Mason, Prouty's 
** Centre Draft " Plow, Uie "Diamond Plow,'* Ac. Ac, together 
with t'uUivators, Seed-Sowers, Churns, Hoes, uiid otlier articles 
us<xi by farmers. Aji arraii!;emcitt has been mode for a cousiant 
supply of the above and other articles Fann*^rs in want of good 
implemeuts iire invited to call or send their ordcn. 
May 1. 1^46. JOHN S. WARE. 

" MANHATTAN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE." 

/. PLANT, No, 5 Burling Slip, New- York City. 

(^RUKRS for the gtnuime ''Warreu Patent (latest) Improved 
^^ Horse Powers nnd Thresliers,'' promptly attended to by the 
■ole proprietor, (J. Plant,) viz : 

One HorM: Power, alone — {>rice, S-10 00 

Two " " •* •' 50 00 

Four, " " " " 75 00 

One. twi», and four hor!«e Threshers — price ^'20, $^5. and S30. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 
May I— It. 



T 



GENUINE MORGAN HORSES. 

HK subscriber will orTer for sale his stud of the choicest Mor- 
gan stock on i«dvaiil;iguou3 term.s, to those who may wish to 
grow profitable, eiidurinfr. higli-pricud hordes, consictiing of the 
follow] ii|{ horse;*, viz : Flint Morifait and Slur man Morgan^ Jr. 
Both were sired by old :<hurnian Morgan, the most distinguished 
horse of his times, and are not second :is >t'.K'k luirses to any of this 
far famcil race. Flint Morgan I l>ought of Jonas Flint, Esq., of 
8t. Johnsbury, Caledonia county, Vt., and Sherman Slorgan. Jr., 
I bought of Jolni Huckmiuster, Esq., of Danville, Vt.. there raised 
and known as the Blanchard colt, to which places persons are 
referred for their pedigrees and merits, as well a^ to testimonials 
m my po!M«e.«sion ; also to the comities of StrafTord Canol, Bel- 
knap, N. H., where their stock is highly approved and extensively 
known. Also, four breeding marcs oi this incstimuhle bUuxI. viz : 
Dolly, Kate. Fanny, and Adaline. and u!l of which were sired by 
old Sherman Morgan, and are believed in foal. Their blood. {h>w- 
er, and apiwarance, together with their stork alremly produced, 
favorably recommend them as breeders. AIjmi, colts and fillies of 
various ages, may be seen at the stable of the subsi^riber ; all of 
which will be sold collectively or sepuratelv to suit applicants. 

JOHN BELLOWS. 
Tjancaster, Coos Co., N. H., May 1, l&ifi— Ot. 

FRUIT TRE^l 

J 7 OR sale, a collection of fine Apt>le Trees, comprising 50 choicest 
. sorts; al.io upwards of a(M) distinct viiricties of pear Trees' 
also Cherries, Aprirots^ and Plums. ' 

When the order comprises 100 trees, the prices will be for ap- 
ples, 15 ccnt« ; for pi-ars on tree st«>cks for standiirdi*, 30 cents ; 
iitto on quince stocks lor dwarfs. 2() c»Mits. For any less number 
ban 100 trees in an order— apples, i>0 cents : pe;iis, .'iT) ci-nts ; do ' 
on quince. 2o els. ; apricot-^. 54) cts : phuu-*. 37 J : chcrric:*. .37 A 
cents. Apply (tj^ Utur jKtst ptifl) a! the Fruit Plaiitarion of Lloyd : 
N. Rogers, n«ar Baltimore, to TIIOS. TURNER, Manaircr. 

April 1— au "^ 



NORMAN. 
rilHIS celebrated horse will stand the ensuing season at the sta- 
X bic of Jamss Rick, in Germondville, three miles north of the 
Lansingurgh. 

Norman is a beautiful dapple grey, 15} hand* high, strongly 
made aiKl finely prop«»rlioned lie combines first rate trotting 
qualities and great ptnvrjrs of endurance, with unsurpassed gentle- 
ness and docility. His colts lire ju-tly ci'Ii'bratid for speed, i)ot- 
lom, and goiKl tenijHr.— are e:ii:<Tly'8iiuglit ."ifter in the market, 
and command pru-fs ranging tri>m !?l.')0 to ^>(K). 

The. very hitrh reputation of Normairs st»>ck a< " roiid horsi-s," 
«nd the extrnordinarv prices they ooniniand. renders him by far the 
most profitable hor^e i<» breed from, of any in the c<»untry. 

Gentlemen sending mares fr«.>m a distance, may r»;st assured 
that ihey will have such attendance and keeping as the owners 
desire, and np'-ii the mo.st reasoniib:(> trrin.s. 

Taaiifc.— ^10 the season. laiarance to be agreed upon. 

CALVIN MORSE. 
lAnsinghurgh, May, lt*lG— 1. 



GARDEN SEEDS. 

'HE subscribers have now^ on hand a full stock of choice gar- 
den seeds, which can be fiirnislie<l to dealers or to prowers . 
and gardeners in any quiintity. either in small papers or in large I 
packages. They would solicit es|>ecial attention to this braiK-.h of 
their e<itnblisiiment, us they mean at all times to be supplied with '' 
the choicest seetlslo be had in this country or Europe. ' 

E. COMJnTO'.IK & Co. 
Albany Agrl. Warehouse, No. 23 Dean-at. 
M«roh 1, ISM. 



LEWIS' SEED PLANTER, 

Manufactured 6^ E. Camitoek tf Co*, Mbanif Jig* 

Warthonte. 

''pHR above drill with several valuable improremeiita, maUBf 
L- it beyond all question the best in use, will be ready for de- 
livery early in April. In this drill are combined the Qualities of 
the ordinary machines, enabling it to plant all the sroajl teedSf to- 

ffether with carrou, parsnips, beets, peas, com^ beans, cotun, 
lemp, and indeed nearly all crops grown in drills. It is sim- 
ple, and not likely to require repairs ior a great length of time. It 
may be drawn by a horse, or (as it runs easy,) may be operated 
by one man, or he may have the aid of a boy for using in a gardea 
or for short rows. Retail price 919.00. To dealers « nbenl 
discount will be made. E. COMUTOGK Jb Co. 

April 1. 

POUDRETTE. 

^PHE IxKli Manufacturing Company have on hand freshly manv- 
1 factured poudrette, of the first quality, for sale in the city gf 
New- York, at the following prices, viz : 

From one to six barrels, inclusive #2.00 per barrel. 
'' seven and upwards, 1-75 *' 

delivered in New- York, free of cartage and other expense. 

At the factory, on the Hackensack river, where vessels draw> 
ing eight feet of water may go, at the rate of #1.63 a barrel, or 
35 cents |)er bushel 

This manure is not only the cheapest and best in use, but also 
io less dinigennis to u<(e than si>me others, l^nro barrels or eight 
busliels will manure an acre of corn. Instructions sent grmtii, 
with pamptilet when required. Inciters (post-paid) addressed to 
the Lodi Muiiufacturing Co.. 51 I«itierty-st., New- York, eiiclosinff 
the money, will he iinmediately attended to, or it may be obtained 
by application at the office <»fthe company. April 1 — 2t [2] 

LANGDON'S HORSE-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 

PLOW. 

''pins useful and highly valuable article may be had of B" 
^ Comstock &, Co.. at the Albany Ag. Warehouse, 23 Dean-st 
Two sizes — one for S7, and the other for #0. 

POUDRET'I'E:— NEW- YORK COMPANY. 

A.SUPERIOR article of pondrette, prepared in the most care- 
ful manner, by the New-Yi>rk Company, (the first estate 
lishcd to preiMire the article, in this cotmtry,) may be had on ap- 
plication, eitner by letter or personally, ai the office, 23 Chambert- 
sirect, N. Y. 

11^ It is hardly necessary to say that poudrette, as a manure. 
where transportation coiiMi lutes a imrt of tlie cost, will be fomM 
the chea])e.st, as one bushel of it, when properly prepared, will pro- 
duce afl inncli corn, or potatoes, or any other kind o/vegeUHioHy as 
tteelve or /uui teen huahclti o{ farm-yarJ manure. Tins has beea 
repeatedly te.sted in various parts of the country. 

[ITT* Orders enehwiiig the money— two dollars a barrel for six 
barrels or uiuler— and ■i^i.75 \wr barrel for set^n barrels and over. 
Letters sliould he uddres.sed to D. K. MINOR, Agent, 

April 1.— 2t* 23 Cliambers-st, New- York. 






EAGLE PLOWS. 

'T'llE trenuine Eajrie l*l««w, made by Kuggles, Nourse & Masoo, 
•*■ is r«ir SMlft ill the Alb.-iny Asfricultural Warehouse. All slsel 
iiilapt'-d to dilfcreiit .>rO!ls and purposes. E. COMSTOCK ft Co. 
April 1. 

FOR SALE. 

AFL'LIi bloixled Narragansett, tntire Horse. This breed haf 
been in the family of the late Governor Jay, for the lailt 
century. They arc rnrkers, and not parers. He is the only entirt 
horse of the breed whicii is left. He is very fast ; wU mdk his 
mile within thiee minutes. Horses of this breed are higbty as- 
tiMiii'.d lef saddle hor'ie-* lor gentlemen and ladies, and bring a hi|h 
price. Apply to JAME.S R. DEY, No. 51 Liberty-st, N. York. 
April 1— It. 

CENTER- DRAFT PLOWS. 

'PHEsulHcribers keep for sale a full assortment of Prouty h 
* iMcars' i.'eiiter Draft Plows, of all sizes and prices. Farmen 
in want of these plows will have them forwarded promptly bf 
sendinir their orders to us. E. COMSTOCK ft Co. 

April 1. Albany Ag. Warehouse, 23 Dean^ 

■ "~~ — ^.^^"^ 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No. 23 JDean-itrett. 

THE sub.<(cribers nsk tiie ottention of farmers to theii aasortmesl 
of A(JKICL'LTURAL I.MPLEMENTS, FIELD and OAH- 
DEN SEEP.'^. rnibraciug all the varieties needed for the farmoT 
garden. Our articles have all been selected with the grea l sit 
care and attention, and with especial reference to their adaptatiM 
to improvf.d iigricnlture. For notice of articles see separata at* 
vcni.'«cinents in this paper. But as we cannot enumerate the aili* 
e.les, seeds, ftc. here, we shall be happy to show them to idl 
may call at our warehouae. £. COMSTOCK 9b Ooi. 

April L I 
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FABMS FOR SALE. 

I OFFER for sale rktup^ two good farmtf of 150 acres each, 
with dairy stock. Ac. The one which I occupy is in Blli»> 
borg, the other in Pamelia. Or I will exchange them for a good 
fann ot equal value, in a good and healthy location, from S to 6 
degrees farther south, a luilder climate being desirtble. 

DANIEL ROUNDS. 
BUisburgk, Jcfftrwn Co., April I, 1840— Si* 

MCCORMICK'S REAPER. 

Brockport, March 20, 1S46. 

THE undersigned reupccifully offbrs bis PATENT REAPER 
to the (arment of New-York, aiKl the Western States gene- 
rally ; ajid while he believes that no lab4>r-saving machine has 
ever been intpNluccd into public favor more cautiouiily. and at 
the same time with more general satisfaction to purchawrs than 
his Rea|)er, he has the luitiKfactton of being able to present it for 
the harvest of IMO, in a greatly improvetl state. He can now 
warrant the raking of the wheat from the ninchine to be uccom- 
plislied with ease and compleienetm, by a man comfortHbly seated 
MBOH It, whose iKMJtion iiiuy be xi-eu tn>m the cm in anotlier part 
of this paper. This inipruvemenl was thf>r(mghly tested in the 
last harvest with the most dgnal success, and as is believed, per- 
fects the " Reafwr." An account <»f its operation on the estate of 
the laie Gen. Mills, of Mount-Morris, by 8amuel J. Mills, Esq.. 
U hereto sulyoined. 

This machine unlike many of the improvemems of the present 
age, is not now offered to the public either as an untried experi- 
ment, i»r only having: been partially tested, and therefore not to be 
relied UjKm. It liaA been extensively and mi>st ^uc(;eMlully in use 
iu Virginia, since tlie harvest of 1^^1*2. and during the lost two 
years has been extensively intriwluced into most of tlie wheat 
growing States of the I'nion, c«iin^)letely silencing opposition. So 
wide bus been it<i range of operatituM in the last harvest, tliat it 
would be im|MMi»ible, in a publication of this description, to give 
all. or even ver)' many of the numerous certificates that have been 
procured of its satisfactory performance. Hand Kills will be 
issued in the course of a few days, by Mc-wrs. Backus, Fitch Sc 
Co. of Brockport, Monroe Co., contarning not only a description 
of the Machine, but the most full and unequivo<:al testimony of 
its usefulness and value to the farmer, by nunu'rous indivi- 
duals of the very first respectability who have used it, and wit- 
nessed ill operations. The terms on which this Machine may be 
had, and the guaranty that will be given on its side, should induce 
every farmer wluwe lands and crops suit its operation to giee it a 
trial — a*, should it prove equ-il to the iruaninty, it \vill do m<»re 
than pay for itself in the (tutting a ning'e harvest. Any person 
can make the calculation f«»r himself. As imi»roved. one man to 
rake, ami a boy n» drive the liorseH. will attend the Machine, in- 
stead of two full hainl."* jw before, and from two to three acres 
nif>re in a dov may l>e cut by the improved than by the ohl Ma- 
chine, by means of the ereaier eaie with which it is done, which 
makes a sreat difTerence in a sin^fle harvest of any extent — say 
99S or S3(). I 

The Reaper is warrante<l to cut from 15 to 20 arrcs a day — to 
Mve an average of a bUHhel of wlieai to the acre that would be 
lost by onlinary cradlini;, to be durable, and not liable to (;et out 
( f order, nikl tlie raking a.s stateil above. Price $10(1, payable on 
delivery at Krock|:>ort. Slunroe Co., New-York, or time shall bo 
given for good paiier, drawing intereM. 

The undersigned further projx'scj* to send hi:» rc.iper to any j 
responsible fanner, (or farmers,) who may desire to make a trial ; 
of It alongside, and on the SHine terms of anv other, to be pur- 
cha>(4-d or refused, as dt>ci«1(*(l i>n inukinc .«nfli trial. 

The unilrr>i-;nrd. Pateiiti.c of i!ie Maclmie, has coiilrn<'ted v^iih 
Mes'.r.s. Biickns. I'jtch Jc Co.. of tins place, exprrieiiml, wll 
known, and estublixhed manufacturers, for the making of a large 
number of Rea|)ers for the eiLSuing luirvest, to whom onlers njay 
lie directed. Many orders have tM>en alrciuly received tVoiu the 
^▼eet. as well as fn'in the surronnding conniry : therefore any per- 
■i>ns desin>iui of Machines would do well to nnike early applica- 
lou, as it is not probable that all demands can be Kupplied. 

C. II. McCORMICK. 

From the Mt. Morris, N. Y. Spectator. 
Mr. Tlanlimr : Dear Sir— Having made a trial of Mr. Cyrus H. 
McCormirk'it Reaping Machine for cutting irrain. I take pleasure 
in makinp a public .statement of it airreeably to his M'i.«hes. Mr. 
McCormick. the invcMtor. iiiiro«lnct'd Ins Machine here from Vir- 
ginia. He dill Koi arri\e w.th it until the m'ns^iu tor cutting wheat 
had nearly pas.sed — and ••onteqnenily ent only ab"Ul thirty acres 
for me. The |rro:i:id was le\e|. beiiijr on the Genesee Flat.s, 
though the surface was fumiewbat uneven, as it was a piece turned 
orer last tail, when put into wheat, with a very heavy turf, and 
many of the sods st:ll reinaininc on tiie top of the ^'nnind. Uut 
they seemed to form nu impediment to its snectssful operation 
The machine cut one pitrce ttf twenty. five acres in a little less 
thann day and a half, averaeiiifr aliont two acres p«>r hour for the 
time it was in op4>ratioii. The wlieat cut, if well filled, \rould 
yield a bran thirty bushels to the acres. The grain was cut 
deaner. and more even than could have been cut with the craille 
or fickle. It is drawn hy two horses with ease, and is attended by 
a man to rake, and a boy to ride ami drive. The rnker rides on a 
•cat atiacheil to the Machine, and takes the M'lieat i^ at the side 
in gnvels, ready |i>r binding. The Machine is simple in its con- 
•truct>>n. The knitL* h;Ls a sickle e«)ire. and plaw horiziMitally : 
and is n prest -ii^d to ent one hundred acres or more without sharp- 
cniii?. The reel gathers the wheat for cutting, and lops it over on 
ttie table f(«r the raker. I design to use Uie ftiachiiie the next sea- 
■oo. I have no doubt it would work well on ap lands, where 
Mitrably fre« from ttampi and larye itonM. 



A number of perstms^ who were present and witnessed its ope 
ration, uniformly, I believe, expressed much satiafaetirai. 

An incident occurred which may not be Out of place to raea* 
tion. Two cradlers, hearing that a macliine was in tlie lot for cut- 
ting wheat, never having seen one. and believing that they couM 
cut taster ami better than any live Machines, started with cradlea 
in hand, with the determination (to use their own M'ords) of 
*' skunking it." As they reached the fence, in sight of the Ma 
chine, and saw the rapid pace with which it muvedf tliey hid their 
cradles in the crook ot the fence and sloped off. 

Yours, &c. 8AMUEL J. MILLS. 

Mount-Morris, August 15, 1845. 

Oen. Braxtcn^s Certi/leate. 

Chfricokk, Va , Dec. 10, !9i6. 
Dear Sir— I have now used your Reaper four Measoiis, and hav* 
no reason to withdraw any thing I have said in its tiivor hereto- 
fore. It has fully met my most sanguine expectations, and 1 can- 
not think that any farmer, having once tried it, would ever again 
willingly go into harvest without one or more, as might be the 
Aize of his farm. I have never fouial any difficulty in keeping 
them in onler : in fact, much less than with the cradles. Although 
the two that I have work remarkably well, as you think your lata 
improvements have so materially benefitted the Reaper, I mu»* 
request you to send me one for the next hardest. 

am, very respectfully. 
Your obedient servant, 

CORUIN BRAXTON. 
To Mr. C. II. McCormick. 

Gren. Cockers Certificate. 

December 13. 1845. 
I have used one of Mr. McCormick's Reapers, and am satisfied, 
ex|>erimentally, of its value us a labt)r-saving machine ; and, 
furthermore, that it saves something like a seeding of the land, 
over and above the pn>ceM of cradlinc — I have, therefore, ordered 
another upon the improved plan, at Mr. McCormick's recommeu- 
datiou. JOHN H. COCKE. 

Carltow, Dec. 15, 1S45. 
Having now used McCormick's Reaper in three harvests^ I 
willingly bear renewed testimony to its value. Under the belief 
that the late alterations in its coiwiruction, can scarcely fail of 
enhancing its utility and diminishing the labor of raking, 1 have 
encaged a new machine for the next harvest. 

ALEX. RIVES, Brother of the Senator. 
Elk Hill, Dec. 13, 1845. 
Dear Sir— I cheerfully comply with your request to give you for 
publication, my opinion in regard to your Reaper. I do this the 
more readily, because I belie\-e its introduction into general naa 
would be a great public benefit. 

In the <M>ininencenient <»f the last harvest. I put two Reapers in 
operation in Elk Island in a field of IHO acres, at the same time I 
started 14 rriulles in a tiighlaiid field, at this {dace, of the sam« 
qniuuity of land. The reapers on tlie Island and the cradles on tha 
hill finishetl their w<»rk at the expiration of six days. There wat 
not an hour's diflTerencc. If the cradles had l)een on the Island, 
instead of the hijjhiand. I do not think they could have performed 
more than two-thinis of the woik. On the low groundu, therefore, 
where the harvest is genenilly hea\T, I consider the " jReaper " to 
be e(|nal to 10 cradles. I found one cratlle to be sufficient to open 
the way for the two Reapers. This, with the addition of the dri- 
vers, the rakers, and five pickers np. Rationed around the field t« 
each reaper, constitute*! a force of fifteen hands— not estimating 
the shockers. The 14 cradles on the hill were followed by an 
equal number of pickers up— making 2? hands. If my estimate of 
the coiniMirative labor of cutting with thescythe on the hififhland 
and low-grounds be correct, it would have requiretl 40 haiKls to 
cut and pick up the crop on the Island in the same time that the 
work WHS ilone by 15 hands with the reaiwrs. I have not estima- 
tc<l the labor of the horses, ■wiiich Were changed three times a day, 
as, in the time of harvcsi. they would otherwise be idle. The la- 
bor of the hamls, except that of the raker, is easier than in the 
harvest field where cnuUes are employed. And even 'he raker. 
when he becomes accustomed to the operation of the machine and 
leanw to be deliberate— vi-ai ting till the apron is pretty well filled 
with wheat before he rakes it out, fimls this work very practica- 
ble. By changing places iwcasionally with the driver, the labotf 
of both IS cominuratively easy. 

The Reaper cutting across the be<ls on low groimd«, does faf 
better w*»rk than can be done by cradles. I never saw a low 
ground field rut so clean as that «»n the Island. There is far .eM 
lo^s, ttio, bv scultering. Tlie wheat being thrown in piles of 
three or four sheaves, there is a -avingof one third of the '"""^ 
of pickers up. It has been cnst(»mary tt» pay on this eMate fSOO 
harvest hire. In the la.st harvest. I paid only #30. Another item 
of expense, by no means inconsiderable, which is saved by th« 
use iMthe reaper, is the feeding of a large number of hands. I 
have seen it ^tated that the actual saving in wheat, was half a 
hiwlu'l to the acre, and I .sliould think it a moderate estimate. 

The construction of the Reaper is simple. The knives did not 
require shariieninc. ju-t beginning to be rather dull at the dose of 
the harvest I think we saved more than the cost of the reapers, 
which are nninjured. except that the knives will require sharpen 
ing. We have bcsi«|e«i two new knives to begin the next har 
vest, eachreaper having an extra knife. ^ . r. 

I have connned my roinnrks lo the operalion of the Reaper oa 
low-ffrounJs ; but from an e\i»er.!ncnl of a day's cnttiuff they per 
form equally well on hi'-h ImiuI where the wheat is good, and the 
land fretj from stuiniw I'l'l sanies. . i n 

I am so well sati>fl -;? iMthe utility of your ream?r. thai I sliaH 
want another on the ither side of the river before the »u:.\t bar. 
vest. 1 am. dear sir. very respectfully, yours. A e.. 

To Mr. C. H. McCormick. P- HARRiaON. 
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PATENT PREMIUU FAIT-MILLB. 

B™. Co„N™?' Th. 
Uia folluwinf plK«: 

Maryland. Tha iKtw 



A. B. AUen'*, lOT V 

D. L.CIa<«>u'a,m - 

E. Cnauo^ & Co.'i, Albai 



VidlAWu _,_ 

All ofden thiqkfullT nccivnl mni pui 

■ODdxbliTeredat Troy. K. Y„ tret of ■ 

1. T. GRANT, ACo., Juuclio 



P. O., Rem, Co., N. Y. 




PRODTY ft MEARS, BOSTON 

CELGBRATFID. hlihlT ■pprnvcd. ■nd Dn«)B, «d CE.VTER 
1>RAFT FREMIDM PlMVIA~I.>r mIc (1 ihait j»Ii ogiMi', 



It Hw'a 

PLOWS, _, ._, ._ 

Ibe flit]' aTNcw-Vurk, wo inTiii the public in call and r^Xin! 
far Uienuelvo, u iha alxivc pinwi caiinni be utilaiiinl ■! wij'nibe 




imdiBwIaloonlEr. JOHN MAYHERACo,, 

„ l»Sl'f™i-B.,N.Y. 

H. B. Btuan ^ Jnpgnfiai, Abt peiaon aOeriiig (iowi fo 

Ml nunc "J. MAyISer* Co.," ou'dia* 

Vihepi :---^- ~. 

ii« cliy 



FIEXD-8EEDS AT THE ALBAinr AOIU0ITI.Tlr. 

SAL WAREHOUSE, 
qnn BUSnELS BLACK BEA WHEAT, bMhnd art whlH 

no iHHbcIa luliui wb«t. 
lOD " Muiawfat Pui, 

n " Blaek^cnd Pwu. 
IW " CanadaPna, 

19 ■' Enit or SUnlaai Bular. 
■" " " nlBariaj- 



Two nnvad Bariaf , 
COBN. 
Duron,'' ISrowid, riiwdb^a W.J«WB«t,Tl4 
or aarlf Canada 



CARROT. 

lOO Iba. I^ifa while ; 

""'xijRMEpa. 

3Sa lb*. Rnu-ban di Swediili ; 
100 " Laria Enfliata Nonolk; 



\ beat qDolity, 
iUlbgnf^oTa 



E. COMBTDCX k Co. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
(V Cxrs (CUtnun, ir., 55 UgW-ttrwt, SaJfimor*. 

[K pTDprietor of Uiia ealablishmeni u [be aola afcnl in fialli. 

























lo^i^r^nr 




.•MiM,fotem.l.,.fl«mriirfi« 




menu, onMauUy <« 



<. ISU. 



EZRA WHITMAN. 



BURRALL'8 CORN 8HELLER. 

bicriben arc now rullr nippllfd witb lUl nliuUa SM- 

_._. . iraafierto filt ardera foe tat 

trial dnring ih* l*ai mvik ba 

. ihii DTar dl other Sbeltaia Ar 

■ctiplinn, engraving, Ac. ace UnllinKr fcr 

Relwl price 4ID, with a liberal dlacooM M 

E. COMSTOCK A Co. 

Albany Agrl. — " 



*la)r. A l^nher trial 



VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOB 

THE mbKribcr offcra fnr lale <l.e Farm on wUrh ha now ra- 
■Idei, iLluale in aomhwick, Hampden eonntF, Ma_. TW 
road from llanronl lo Nunhsmpmii, via WenGeld, alnns whieh a 
mail conch pniaei daily, and neariy ilinragh the eenui of th( 

ivDod'laTRl. heavily unibcied. 1 1 ii bounded do one aide ^ thi 



ibundance of the bed Tarietin al afnlM, 
Apnnof ib( land ii of aupeiigc quUtr, 

nufacluring village, aovea milei diMA 
■a wood and eveiy kirtJ of prodaca, rafaai 
of Ihc nioal raJuablc and dcairahlO loib 






k, Manh 1, I W.— 31 



fllE " TELEQRAFH PLOW," a tigU and boaidMrlav fr 
-*- emaa-plowing. Ao., aa trail aa Xat fTaan nnid. A MMh 
alwayi ob hand al iha AOoBT Ag. ^wrtotw. 
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TREATISE OK MILCH COWS. 

PUBLISHED DD Uic fim day °r April, IS 
Com, whenb]r ihc qoaUly ind 
•a«r will five m«)' be •ctomwif de._.. 
M Huln (V Eai«iMl_ ladicuioiu iIoih 

French.'bT N. P. T««t, Kh . lue I 

with lulrediiclaty RcmsiluuHlOliMrnlieiuonihs 

COW AND THE DA1HV, 
brloBH 8. SiiHHim. Ediioiofihe Farme™' Lih™iT, illrai™ 
withnanHrou. eiignvinKi. 

MOal to fioukKlldn, Aniiti. Counlrir jlercliauu, ud PciMlen 

I'annen thniuKhciai ilie Uiuied Kute* mj ncrirt Oit wi 

ttn>u(fa the BMiln. ThepoMi^on c«h cofiy will be alwui 

work frnm Buokwllen tnr S^mc wlui may wiih lo Dblniii 



April 



ribuiK lluil 



'"»«■ 



New-Yi 



ROCnESTER SEED STORE AND WAREHOUSE 

FOR FARMING TOOLS, 

Starty oppotiii iht JUarktl, Front-il., Kochttttr, K. ¥., 

BV JA.MKS P. FOGO. 

THE ca.[i>niwiAip hcreiorore nisiiiw under tbe tna of B. F. 
J^niiLli A Co-, wiu diHulved uu ibe brMday of Jiiiiuitry» 1840. 
ThanlHcriber having purehuedibe iiiiercal uT Mr. Smith, will 



TiMH 



' mild termcily Uie crop aiid | 



nwaaure ileneiid. The grealeal care liai been used in •eleclilw 
■be ecidii vAered al ibii eitaUHliBKDI Air Ibe eiuuiiiji jrcBT, and 
■tier call be relied upcm m pure and ^iiaine, HreAilly eeleded 
aiHl rniied (tarn Ibe very beat varieliet, awl properly eured. 
llaiiy kinds wen raised in ilie iminediaie nciinir ol' ihi* ciiy. by 
Mr. O. V. Crosnan, and under the impeellMi of Uie pceprieior ; 
oUicn wi'Ce raised bt expenenced irruwen; while Ibone variatiet 
at limipi gruwth. wlijcb experience haa ibowa are Ibe beat, such 
an CMbkiiir, CaaUAuwcis, Hrncoli, all lUe varielm al Oaidan and 
Field Tunirp. lirarlcl l<h(iit-TUD Kaldiih. Scarlel aiid While Tur- 
■enltnildii.li. Dwarf and Eartyreas, wilb Ivreiily cboice varie. 

^..^^■,..-x.,.-« ^..^-.,o ,. . _.. :„p„n^ (,y ,1^ nibscri- 

WIU^NCU ft »ON8, 



, Beeu, Cucumhei 



:i I.TIHAL AND HORTICULTLRAI, TOOLS. 



liraiion m Ibe Fans aiid Gaideu. 

SUPERIOR PLOWS. 

"nie ci;1e1iraledMBNiachuse1Islinwi,ori1ireeBiMSL Several hnn- 
dieil tH'lhose Flows, have been sold inRocbettcT.end vifiiiJiy, and 
have given entire salisfiKiion. Abu^ Delauu's Diamond plow. Sub- 
■otl and Side-hill Ploui-The iianr-l-lows— Tw» IlunK Cnliiva. 
Mrs. (ot wurkmg niinniei.ralluwi. aiid (eiliiia in vriieal. Curo 
CliltlvaU•r^ Kuot-Cunera. liom-Ptanter*, Drill-Barrows, Ilaca. 
Sbovels, tiLfibeiutid Siuibs, tiudi:u-IUkcs,Cuni-Shcllers. Rirsw- 
Cnttera, ke.. kc. JaMKS P. FOGCi. 

oTlhe iBIc fitm. aiid snereonr to B. F. timiih A Co. 
AcitUftiTihiiidntfRiirktiiirStedibnthtpinKii, fe- 

Budalx. W. A a. Btj-anl— Balnvia, L. fieaver—Lockpon. L. II. 
Marks A Co.— Albion, Nicholson & Paine— Brockpnn. A. B. 
Beaiivlt— URny. Tmnpkini A Morgan— HeoilP.i He, Oarbull A 

Soii-AleiitiFo, L, Tutiiei— tniiaiKlaiJiua. iZ c' Cheney & Co.— 
Palmyra. H..)1 ft May—OsweEo, «>. A E. Canlie id— Geneva, 
llemiu)! A Cone— Wiierloo, T. McClinioek— Anbuni, Wm. 
Hoahes-fyraciue. Foster A Koti— mice, J, E. Wamer ft Co., 
—Burner. Wm. Sherman & Son— Amsieidnm. J. W. Starlevanl— 
fcheiievtiidy. D. I. Puwtll— Troy, J. Darren ft Co.— Balltlon, 
B ^V. I^F-Lm»iiigbuiK. R. Harrison— Pi llsfield. Mass., Isaac 
C. L'ole— Njiriiiidield, ilenj. R. Blight— Weslfie id, Jeunp ft Co.— 



£ HOUSE, as Dsan^t., 

AcrtenllaTa] 11 — ' 



PLOWS. 

lale at the ALBANY AO. WARE- 

■eeCnliivaiorrorFab.. ISM, pife ta. 

' aU tiBda, fa sale at the same plaea. 

■. COH8TOCK ft Ca. 



DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE lubsctiber (no) having sufficlriu ate for him,} olTen far 
sale bis iinponed, ibotougU bial LHuham Bull, " Prinoa AW 

and easily managed. For a purtrwit ainI d(t<.riptionaf11iiebiill, aea 

HiiiishHeid Book, vol. iv., page 3iiii. Hit lire was Uie eelcbrated 
bull, " Sir Thomas Fairfax." 
ir not previoiiiiy soM, lie will be will be offered /or sale al Iht 

Leiun on the Hihjerl may be iddretsed In Ihe subrcribeT al 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

rpHEsubwribershai-eonhBiKlaii cleguni assonmcnl ofCaM 

AiniiiigThem'M'doWii made by He'iiry Tgwerl'nf Milbury^MuTi 
hoes are invited u. eiamiii. iliem. 'e. COMSTOCK ft'S, 



DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTtTUTE. 

.1 week ill April, under direelioi 
Farm, la Iht W. 



ill April, nialerdlreelin 
iwi iVrBtiMn Farm, la I 
luv east of I^HlfbkevJ>sie. 



Valky of UnHia Vale, U 

■"'-^iitiacTS 



nasi iliarungh kmwledgt 

plctDEUt*. Instruciiua iu^diyiieB, With leewtea on ihuse natural 
Eciencearequiaile lo euulilDle a perfect agricullural edueatiDtij 
will be uider the cans (^ leaehen amply qualified, and oftrieil 
aiHrienee, A sricci Farwir'i Litrnry with numeroos agricultn. 
raf papers and pencdicalu is al»> provided Ibr ihe generaTbenefiL 

vision of the principal win sajieriiiicuds all farm f^wrati una. 

A enune uf leeture* will be delivered on each of Ihe Domeiti* 
Animals, commenciag wiih ilie Hurse. duriu| which a peneot 

''".'^}V *Jl"" '^P"' 
if Sulii^i* Ih"'!^ 
from FoDghlieepide, oa 






IM by 30 feet. 
Wednesdays a 






r patenls i 



fhitln 



■I Ihe Airiealloral Snciely of DaicheM, 
ForfuriliBr panicolani tddiea Ihe IVineipal and 
■rm operatioDS, PuugbkeepNS Post Offic- "-' 



Inaiiinia, 
rector of 

VoHN wilkTnsoSJ!'' 



.A. Daviea, bisq., PresoTFarmcn' 
ryS. Richanla.Es(), PoDghkeepaie: 
S. Mandeville, La Grange. 



A Msiykinl l^rlf SliarjininK PUhci, vrarrautcd Ihe moil peiftet 

Com and Cob Cnuhm, Vom Mtlli, 

EndUti Chain and Ltavtr Hbtm Pomri, 

TArfiAtnf JUaeAtno, Corn Shitltrti 



Matth I, U«.— March and May. 
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O- ADVKKTISEMENTS inserted in the CuUivatorj at tl|00 
per 100 words for each insertion. 

ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

THE stock of seeds and implements is now very full, and or- 
ders can be filled at short notice. We have a fine assortment 
of "Wortresier." '* Centre Draft," ami Diamond plows, of all 
sizes, both with and without trimmings. Also Cultivators, Seed 
Planters, dec, &c., together with a general assortment of all the 
tools used by fanners. I<arge additions have recently been made 
to oar st<M'k of implements, and still larger additions arc daily ex- 
pected. We hardly think it necessary to enumerate the articles, 
as we can furnish nearly every article wanted on the farm. 

We have also a very gtMul and extensive a<w<)riment of Field 
and Oanlen Seeds, which will be sold in any quantity desired. 
Also Carrot, Turnep, and Beet seeds, for field culture. 

Grass Seeds, such as White and Red Clover. Lueenie, or French 
Clover, Orchard Grost, Italian and Peruvian Rye Grass, Northeni 
and Soutlieni Red Top, &.c , Sec. A little Black Sea and Italian 
Spring Wheat for seed, still on hand. 

E. COMSTOCK & Co., 33 Dean-st. 

May!, 1 04fl. 

FOR SALE AT D. O. PROUTY'S AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 

191i Market-street, Philadelphia. 

EVERY variety of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
in general use, of the most appr«)ved pnttcrns ami superior 
workmanship, at extremely low prices A full supnly of Prouty 
& Mears* Centre Draft, Self-Sharpening, Right and Left Hand. 
Bub-Soil and .Side Hill, Wheel and Swing IMows, with points and 
shares so strong and thoroughly purifie<l and hardened, that one 
hundred arres ctf land have <tften been plowed with a single set, at 
an expense of ,50 to 0*2 cents. These plows are constructed of the 
best materials and the highest finish, and for ease of draught and 
management, the facility with which their points and shares are 
turned and sharpened their eradication of weeds and thorough 
cnltivation of the soil, they stand unrivalled in the market. They 
mre warranted to work in any soil, and to give perfect salisfar.tinn 
after fair trial, or they may be retomed. when the purchase moaey 
will be refunded. 

Agricultural, Hortieultmrml, and Flnper Stwds in great Tariety. 
raised expressly for this establiahment by careful and experienced 
■Md frowora, and wamnttd. 



JUST FUBLISHEI>— Price 50 Cents. 

THE FRUIT CULTURIST, containing Directions for Bawnf 
Young Trees in the Nursery, and for the Man^gemett of tha 
Orchard and Garden. By J. J. Tuokas. Illustrated with minii 
rous engravings. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at the office of '' Thk Ccltita- 
Toa," Albany, and by M. H. NEWMAN, 

Bookseller, 190 Broadway, New- York. 

Notieu qfthe Fruit CtUturUt. 

" Tliis is a veij valuable work. It contains full directions for 
the cultivation of^all the varieties of fruit grown in this couiitryy 
and will be an invaluable aid to the orchaidist and gardener.'^-^ 
Roek. JDrm. 

** This is a new and raldable work just issued from the Nen^ 
York press, by our fellow-citizen, John J. Thomas, of Maoedon. 
It is a convenieiit manual for the orchardist and fruit gardener, 
being adapted to the climate of the northern states, and should ba 
in the hands of every man interested in these subjects."— IKayae 
Sentinel. 

'' We hail with real pleasure the appearance of this little work. 
It is a book '* for the million," and iu*i what is wanted by tba 
multitude of persons who Iiave a desire to cultivate fine fniits, and 
feel tlie need of knowledge on the subject, but canmH well afford 
to purchase Dowiiing's admirable book." — Ohio Culi. 

** We have glanced hastily over it, and fiitd it exactly what wa 
expected — a plain, practical little b<H>k, well calculated to eflbet 
the designs of tlie author, as stated in the preface, viz: *' To fur- 
nish useful directioiis to those who idrv be little aeqnainted with tba 
management of fruit trees, promote the culture of the btal varie* 
ties, and improve their treatment so as to secure excellence and 
productiveness in a more eminent degree than is usually attained." 

* * * This is decidedly the book for the *' ten hundred thoa- 
sand " fruit growers in the northern states. Every man and wo- 
man who cultivates to the number of one tree should have it, aad* 
have it immediately, It will save an immense deal oi' troobia 
in asking questions of persons who are perhaps too busy, or ill 
qualified, to answer them. To the multitudes of persons of aUpro» 
fessinns, and of no profession, who are here and there embarkii^ 
in the nurserv business, without the least knowledge of the mat* 
ter, it is invaluable. We hope it will l>e placed in every school 
district library in the sUtte. It is well adapted to promote tasia 
and knowledge aniimg the young." — Genesee farmer. 

*' From a hasty peruAal we believe it eminently calculated to 
benefit the horticulturist." — N. E. Farmer. 



PLATT'S PATENT (LATEST) IMPROVED PORTA* 
RLE BURR-STONE MILLS. 

THE undersigned would refer readers to his advertisement la 
the April nuinl>er of the Cultivator, in regard to these mills— 
and he would here add that it is his intention to inform the nublie 
practically (as soon as suitable arrangements can be establislied in 
this city.) of what lias been proved to his own and others* satisfac- 
tion, that these mills now stand unrivalled for excellence. If cer- 
tificates from distinguished parties are valued, tliey can be given ; 
here is one. 

*' This is to certify thai I have recently used * Piatt's Patent 
Portable :i4 inch Burr-.*<toiie Mills,* in this city, for grinding feed 
and coarse uiul fine meal. It proves to be by far the best I hava 
ever known, having ground with it fn)m four to five biuhels of 
fine corn meiil per hour, in the best manner with power not ex- 
ceeding two horse. MARTIN CONE. 

New- York. March. Ifl4fl--4t. 

For sale by J. PI.ANT, 5 Buriing Slip, New- York. 

May 1— It. 

UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSIV 
191 Froni'Strtei (up stairs,) New-York. 

THE subscribers having in connection with their manuTadory 
opened a warehouse as above, respectfully solicit the atten- 
tion of farmers and dealers in agricultural implements, who will 
find it to their interest to call and examine before porchasinK 
our extensive assortment of PI«OWS, of the most approved pat* 
terns, made up in the best manner, and of superior matenid^ 
witli castings for the various plows in use. Also 
Straw Cutters, Road Scrapers, 

Fan Mills. Ox Yokes and Bowa, 

Com Shellers, Forks, Rakes, 

CiHTi and Cob Crushers, Hoes, 
Corn Mills, Scythes, Snathes, 

Horse Powers, Shovels, Spades, 

Threshers, Churns, Wheelbarrowa, 

Harrows, Whifflctrces, 

Cultivators, Neck Yokes, 

Ox and Trace chains, dec, &;c., See. 
With an assortment of Trucks, Sugar-mills, Mill Oearinf , 8ef- 
ments. &c., all of which are offered lor sale at the lowest prioo^ 
and warrantitd to be as represented. 

TRIMBLE & WATERMAN. 
U. S Ar. Warehouse, 190 Fronts (up staira,) N. T 
MannfnrioTV/«W!ind ^«»4 W» ,? «. 

Msy I IK 

MORGAN HORSE BLACK-HAWK. 

THIS superior horse will stand Air mares at iha stabb of Ol^ 
VTD HiuL, in Bridpoft, VL For partionlara ia iMui V 
Btaok^Hawli, M« lart VOL of tiba CtriliTalor, pafw 18l| ll%.ai& 
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UR HOBSFOBD'S LBTTEE3.— Ifa XL 

MANAGEMENT OP (-ORESTS IN GERMANY. 

Oiewn, Aug. H. IM. 
Ha. Tdckeb — I have ju»l relurneil from > long wilt 
with (he Univenily Ptofesiur of Forest Science. Our 

Ihounmil Diorscni umler hii directian, anJ enableil yae 
to ^her Tram irhal I lav anil from hii conremlioa, 
■uuiy faeli in the mnfti ' ' ' " 



with n 
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willing 



The |)reKnl ayilem of foreit regulation, in ill detail, 
wa« intituled in I31R. Previoui to that perioil the 
iroodlandi were planteil, Iraineil anil cut forlimber, with- 
out particular •cientiflc direction. Naturally enough, 
(here weie many initancei of exception to the belt 
model, in the growth, preiervalion, and removal of 
wood. The go 



ir two, s 



:, lleti 



Ibreit, and in great wiiilom look the entire control of 
the wi)o<llandg into ita oirn handi. tfoiv each town 
•od Tillage hai iti ipeciflc amount of nrood proviiied 
each year, and at the lowest price coniielent with the 
aipendilures necessary to the well-being of the forest- 
landa. The Ittiyor and Burgomaalen receive tn many 
cords from the forest director — each town and village 
■n amount proportioned to ill population. 

At (he commencement of this system the people 
thoaghl the act oppressive, but now the re-insli<utioQ 
oflhe old arraagement would be regarded as a great 

The whole is manageit with an economy that would, 
to moat Americans, to whom wood has as yel compara- 
tively litde value, seem quite uncalled for. But it ia 
DOt ao. The racing of the German peasantry has quite 
M importaal a relation lo their bappincM as their ac- 



fit for cutting, and the conversion of itemi, branches, I 
•od root! into firewood, ii ever; part of it, andei the | 
MMt iDlelliganl direction; and lone of yoor readers 
wtU bs ■arpritad, aa I wii, to lean that tlia mmum of 
Ma^r wbiah jtraof man mml pgnaa lo At Oiam br tK* | 



posts of forest director under government, iiaa long and 
ditOcult as that of medicine. Even Ibis does not giva 
a Juit idea. For example : A student who has allendad 
two full counei of medical lectures, in (he state of 
New-York, having previously anil in current ttiaa 
aluilied three years with a practising phyalcian, il 
upon exam ioatioo, admitted lo the ptivilegei and emolu- 
ments of a medical man. Here, he must not onlf 
have heard the couraes of lectures, but he mutt hav* 
studied chemistry in the laboratory, conducting a tya- 
lemalic course of analytical chemistry. He mult haT* 
studied plwrniacy with an apothecary, making his pre- 
parations; ha muat have presented hii collections in 
botany, (and these, with an acquaintance of mine, who 
I hopes lo win the degree of Dr. at the close of the cnr- 
|rcnt year, comprise about 5000 species;) in anatomr 
he must have used (he scalpel — and all this is super- 
I added to the coune of the Rymoasiuni.* 

The student of Forest Science must, after a connw 
of thorough natural history— including botany, toology, 
mineralogy, and geology — add a thorough and some- 
I what extended course of mathematics and phyiiet. 
I Of chemistry less is rec|uisile (ban for the medical Bto> 
! dent. The examinalioa is so (borough that there ia 
no hope of pasjing without an intimate aequaintaoca 
I with (he several lieparlments of science particularly be- 
longing 10 (ha profession. Mathematics In id highet 
I principle of the calculus, i* called in to determine from 
accumulated data cnnceraing (he nutritive inorgaoie 
maltera of (he aoit, and the rapidi(y of growth of dif. 
ferent woods, be. ; how much wood can t>e profltablf 
cut each year; and how soon tracts will be cut away; 
bow long forests may advantageously be permitted (a 
•land in particular places, &c. 

Physics come in (o aid in the drainage, road aa4 
hedge-mailing, surveying, he. Bolany and entomolo- 
gy are (oo obviously all essential, and scarcely leai to 
are geology and mineralogy. 

Tn passing through the superb gardens we >^w quanti- 
ties of fine beets, mangel-wurzel, cabbage, earrota, ke. 
The kitchen gardens certainly promise rich treats for (h* 
table id the coming fall and winter. 
I The chief labor in them, as in most other kinili of 
service, is performed by female). The ft'cedom from 
weeds and the thrifty condition of all the vegetable*^ 
particularly aKtaeted my attention. 

Farther on we passed flelds of rye, cut and ihockail 
a fortnight or more since, and wheat Junt being col. 
The latter is light, not more (ban (weire bushels (o th« 
acre. It ia cut while (he straw is yet tough, and tb* 
berry Mill soil, with a short, abruptly curved tickle, 
which is used, not as with ut, aided by (he left band, 
Imt aa a hatchet would be. The gavels with the maaa 
of little pataiitieal vines about the straw, are after- 
wardt bound up with rye straw bands at a lavish expen- 
iliture of lime. The no^iious Canada thisUet, which are 
every where about GietMU, an separated from the 
KBvets previous to binding. The rainy weather of thi 
laat fortnight or more, has proved the advantage of Ihi 
careful shocking over all the grain Held*, tn drawing 
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the wheat to the bams, a sheet of linen is tacke<l to the 
sides and bottom of the wagon rack. This, with the 
cutting before complete ripeness prevents quite all loss* 

Alreaily the rye fields are plowed and dragged for the 
iall crop. Flint, red-chaif, bearded, and another varie- 
ty, of very large berry, I have noticed among the sorts 
of wheat. Potatoes are looking finely. They are 
generally in drills, not more than a foot and a half 
apart. New potatoes are in market. 

We came first among the forests upon a section of 
eight years old larches. They were not more thau 
three and a half feet high. Where any had died others 
of three years growth had taken their places. In a 
little marsh of only a rod square, the Prof, showed me, 
how, after years of failures to make larches grow, he 
had succeeded by inverting a spade-full of earth and 
sward upon the level surface, thus making a little hil- 
1 jck, and there planting the young larch. Throughout 
a distance of some miles, where formerly the road was 
about four rods wide, there are now on each side, regu- 
lar rows of larches, firs, and pines, occupying nearly 
the half of the former width. The macadam road ren- 
ders the original width unnecessary, and properly now 
it is appropriated to an increase of forest supplies. 

The whole tract of the forest land belonging to the 
Oiessen circuit, is cut into blocks about a quarter of a 
mile square, by roads of from twelve to twenty feet 
wide. These serve in the removal of wood, and divide 
the different growths and sorts from each other. This 
remark in general is true, though the kind of timber is 
varied in hills and in moist lands, irrespective of any 
thing else than the soil and situation. Every spot 
where plants could, and apparently should grow, there 
they were seen. Sometimes in quincunx order and 
sometimes from broadcast sowing. The latter method 
is now esteemed the better one, the plants being per- 
mitted to grow altogether fifteen or twenty years. At the 
end of this time the straightest and best remain, while 
the indifferent are removed, always careful however to 
keep the ground thoroughly shaded. 

The nursery of forest trees was csi)ecially grateful to 
my eye. Here the varieties were grown less for trans- 
plantation to sites in forest lands, than as ornamental 
and shade trees. Many trees of other countries are 
here. An oak from Austria — another from America — 
as well as maples and pines from various lands. Aoove 
all the native and foreign trees in grace and beauty 
stood our New England elm. I could easily have fan- 
cied myself in a nursery by Pitisflcid or New-Haven. 
It sells here as an ornamental tree at a good price. 
Varieties of ash, locust, maple, beech, thorn hedges, 
cherry, aj)plo, and pears, were separated from each 
other in beds, and the whole kept freed from weeds by 
the labor of the peasant girls. 

Upon the southern exposure of a grove of beeches, 
we saw the eflfcct of direct sunlight upon trees that in 
earlier life had been protected by shade. A strip of 
bark several irches wide had s)>rung from the woo<l, and 
through a number of square yards about the roots, the 
grass by reflected sunlight had been most manifestly 
injured. 

A singular trait of character in the deer which are 
encouraged to roam about here in considei-able num- 
])ers, was pointed out to me. When the season ar- 
rives in which the bucks begin to rub their horns, they 
teek young, slender trees, and rub and twist them about 
till much of the bark is removed. What is particularly 
singular, is that they fall upon the saplings of foreign 
,rees, as if couscious the free would be destroyed, they 
would spare the native growth. 

The muck that accumulates in the little ravines 

Is gathered, much of it, and sold.* My attention was 

directed to a pile recently purchased by Professor 

Liebig. It is to be incorporated with the soil of a 

.ittle farm called the Liebig Heights, commanding a fine 

view of Giesscn and its surrounding points. Near this 

ittle farm the forest director is now laying out a net- 

vork of walks through a grove of several hundred acres 

if pines. The expenditures are made by the city — a 



tribute of respect to the genius whose fiime hat made 
this little town known through the world. There ean 
be no objection to ray mentioning here^ that the gOTem- 
ment of Hessia pay all the expenses of postage, end all 
the cost of transport of matters connected with chemis- 
try that would otherwise fall upon Prof. Liebig. 

To return. When the trees are from twelve to 
twenty years old, the trimming commencei and employs 
hundreds of the peasantry when other labor is leis press* 
ing. The branches and twigs are cut and made into 
bundles for fifty-four kreutzers per hundred — about 
eighteen cents a hundred. They are chiefly eonsumedy 
I think, by the bakers. The trunks and larger branches 
are saved instead of being chopped, and, as alreaily in- 
timated, the stumps and roots are thoroughly dug op, 
dried, and sold. So economically managed are the ex- 
penditures of the laboratory, in order that the sums paid 
by students may be the least possible, that one of the 
apartments is warmed by the burning of little pine 
roots. 

I have given you but a hasty outline of what I nw 
I and learned, and yet imperfect as it is, it may give 
! some idea of an art which we may one day be obliged 
j to prosecute in the new world. The necessity of such 
i rigid economy in the consumption of our forests hasnot 
j been felt by us. When it shall be, it will be fortunate 
that so safe and complete a guide has been furnished ui 
in the experience of the Germans. 

Respectfully yours, E. N. Hoksford. 

MANURES. 
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L. Tucker, Esq. — ^It is a principle now aniversally 
conceded, we believe, by all good farmers, that con- 
tinual croppings, however favorable circumstances may 
be, must continually impoverish the soil, and that 
in the end, blank sterility will take the place of aban- 
dant fertility unless returns are made to it, in some de- 
gree commensurate to the amount of production taken 
from it. This principle is in perfect acconlance to the 
universal laws of nature. Stop the flow of the streams 
which supply the fountains and let the outlet continue 
its di-aughts, and the fountain will soon become dry. 
Let an animal accustomed to labor, continue to per- 
form his task, and although you may give him food suf- 
ficient for his subsistence in a state of inactivity, yet, 
if he continues to labor, and an atUlitional quantity of 
food is not placed at his disposal, you will find hit 
strength wasting, and his beauty and symmetry of form 
shrinking into contracted dimensions. So with the 
earth ; let it labor and bring forth ever so abundantly 
of herb for use of man, and grass for his herds and 
flocks, and if this produce, the results of labor, betaken 
from it, and no equivalent returned, deformity and de- 
cay of its productive powers will be the sure result of 
such gross mismanagement. 

Now every body knows that this restoring principle 
is found in manures or fertilizing substances which 
come within the reach of the farmer in varioos ways, 
and under diflTerent names, according as their different 
characters and qualities may dictate. Hence in limep 
gypsum, salt, &c., we have mineral manures; clover, 
leaves from the forest, corn-stalks, furnish vegetable 
manures, and so on, through the whole vocabulary. 
The action of these diflcrent substances must of conifl^ 
be different, yet, their end is the same, to give fertility 
to soil exhausted by cropping, or as we would rathet 
take business by the the foretop and say, to prevent er 
haustion. 

It was our design when we commenced this article 1^ 
write more particularly at this time on the managemer' 
and application of vegetable and animal substances, use- 
ful in improving the soil. And we have no doabt bo 
every body will respond to the assertion, that the mor 
of these a farmer can bestow upon his lands, the greats 
will be the produce of his harvests, and the more &i 
mer-like the look of his establishment. Then we ta)u 
it for granted that every one will acknowledge tfii 
necestity of increasing these tabttancet to the gtmAa 
amoant, and applying them in the mott Jndleiovi te 
ec^"iO"ileal Buaa^. 
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AMordiBf tooor Tiewi of tliii matter than, the Ikr- 
■lar^ ban-yanl muiI ba Di« "nvingi bulk" vrher« all 
the dcpoaiti we lo be gathered tu eSeotthii object. And 
in onler lo have every thing uTe, >bout the vault, 
the yard Miould have a firm bottom anil be iai«ed at the 
■idci 10 (hat all the liquiila ai well oi the aoliUa nuy be 
wTe from enibeiilement. Some recomiDCad paving the 
batin of the yard in order to prevent lealtage. We 
have fotind a very good tubalitule Ibr thii in ipreadiog 
an even nirhce of ''hard pan" or lubioil (a (ub- 
■lance not uDfrequendy found within reach of the plow, 
OB •xhauirail laudt.) Into thii repofilory it i) no mat- 
ter how much litter ii thrown during the winter, when 
It I* continually out^ect to the trampling of atocli, and it 
ti of very little cuuiequenee how coane it im provided 
It ii ofa coniiitency to abiorb the juice* of the yard. 
The refuie of cum-ilalka, polato and pumpkin vinei, in- 
deed anything and everything which ii capable of ab- 
■orbing moisture may be depoiited here with aoiurancea 
ofa gpeedy and profitable dividend. 

We have now got our materials together, ibr every' 
thing mull imply the whole, and what n to be done 
next) On this paint there it yet a divenily of opinion. 
Some would say, let the heterogeneoui man remain 
O'er lummer, and in autumn cart it offlo the corn-field 
for next year. Othere, perhaps would think it alto- 
gether ad v liable to reduce its quantity by aotne arfi^- 
cioJ prociii, and make of it I icA rollta manure, (It for 
corn the preient seaaon. Either of these ways may do 
for those who have enough and lo tpart, but the farmer 
of limited means cannot, and the one of alricl economy 
will not lubmil to the '< /ailing of ttock, ■' which must 

We believe that it ia now conceded by most Carmen, 
that the (arm-yard should be cleared u early as may be 
«very spring, and that ill contents be applied directly 
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devoted to "ancient usages " and so bound in the op! 
loni of their Allien as to suppose that corn 
raised on many toils without pursuing thi 
practice of letting their manure lie over the year pre- 
ceding, and the tedioui operation of applying it by 
■hovels-lull under the hill. This process, if the land Is 
previoualy in tolerable tilth, will certainly give a fair 
isrop. And why should it not? Did the provident far- 
mer who adopla thii courae ever reflect that the ahovel- 
fiill so B]>plied would have been three or four shuvels- 
full ifused In its fresh or unfermeoled slate. Now let 
careful experiment decide thia question. Make an es- 
timate of the number of loads of fermented manure ne- 
cessary to manure an acre of corn iu the hill. Then 
moke your own estimate of the number of luaila of 
|>reen manure neceaaary to make those loads rotted ma- 
nure, and apply them la the adjoining acre, and see, not 
only where ynu get the belt crop of corn, but the best 
Bicceaaion of crops, for in making agricultural eitimates, 

If yon And the balance in favor of using green manure 
and spreailing upon the land, theu you gain one year in 
Ibe use of it, a period of no amall importance in im- 
proving a hrm. And the advanlage to the preeenl crop, 
where manure ia spread upon (he land inalead of ap- 
plied in the hill, ia greater than at first imagined. In 
the latter case ita elTecIa are earlier felt we admit, and 
Ihej are sooner over, for however rapid the growth of 
cam may be, while the roots come within its immedi- 
ate influence, it ia checked as innn as they push inio the 
mmiDurcd land beyond; while in the former case, they, 
by pushing forward, are meeting new supplies aa their 
JDcreostng growth requires them. So then, we say, 
nse bam. yard and stable manure in as green or unfer- 
mented a condition as possible. It is the ftrmtnling 

frocnt that Is needed in the soil, and it it by this that 
ke leaven it diffiises itself through the maia << until the 
whole ii leaven," or fertiliied. We care not how 
coarse (he material be tf It hu only laid in the yard 
tmtil it baa abwirbed ill fill of the Juices, for the coarser, 
the longer it* effect* will be visible. It will keep the 
nil if inclined to clay, loots or pemieable to the mi 
and atmoiphere longer, and if It la land or giavally 
land, it la miich lea totifect to ev^Mintioa, and |o«a to 



form vegetable mold, which renders it n 
Hence the benefits of plowing In green 
lands. They furnish a fertiliiing medium whici 
soon lost by air, and wioils, and tain. 

In the application at barn-yard manure 
menled state we ihould be guided by circi 
very coarse, we would by all means plow them in, H 
In that case, the barrow could not cover them auneleot- 
ly to prevent evaporation, and therefore loss, which 
should be carefully guarded against, would follow. Bnt 
where but little coarse material is combined, thorough 
harrowing may be sufflcienl. 

With regard to the application of manure to iprlng 
grains, such as wheat, fee, we have of late yean taken 
the loosest litter in the barn-yard, and iprvad it after 
the lost harrowing, with good eSecl, though it maj' 
seem like a contradiction of the doctrine we have ad- 
vanced. But there are attending circumstances whi«h 
alter coses between plowed and hoed crop*- It la 
usually a long time before the latter cover the land M 



the case of wheal, it sc 
•o that In a 1 ittle lime it 
it sprung, fron 






endsu 



through its gi 
down inlo soli 






protects the litter, through which 
lid evaporation. This litter in Its 
ourlesy to the grain, by keeping 



It also prevents its being beat 
It, by heavy rains, and thu* pra- 
rves to It a readier fitness for atmospheric influenea. 
Yours Inily, W. Bacon. 

Ricknutnd, {Matt.,) Feb. 16, 1S46. 



EZPBRIKEKTS IN THB □m.TDSE OF FOTATOSS. 



L. TncKEii, Esq-— Time wai, ai aged people hara 
told me, when a barrel of potatoes waa considered a 
siifflcieDl winter's supply for any family. From such a 
small beginning it has become one of the moat impor- 
tant crops of our country, and it* importance should en- 
list the feelings of all farmers to make every possible 
exertion to increase the crop without extra labor. 
There ia a great dilTcrence in people in regard to Iha 
amount of seed necessary to be use<l in planting, and in 
regard lo cutting, de. Some farmers plant their pota- 
toes whole, and use from 20 to 30 bushels on an acrai 
some plant only the seed end, thereby saving one<hlIt 
or more; while others pursuediSerentmethwIs. Inevar 
knew an indiviilual, however, who only planted a part 
of the potato, that did not plant the seed end. In mj 
" is deairable that experimenla should he mad* 



lively, 1 



, if iiossible, the e 



ufseed necessary — if it should bi 

certain that |>arl of the potato which is belt for plaatlog. 

I Bend yuu the following account, hoping other*, Ihat 
have never done so, wilt be induced to make experi- 
ments with the potato, (and a great variety can bo 
made,) believing the result will be beneficial. 

In years past, we have cut our seed potatoei, naing 
those of middling size, and put the seed ends of two In 
a hill. In 1843 and '44, we planted a few row* with 
the retl, cutting the aeed lo a* lo have only one eya in 
a piece, and put three piece* in a hill. AI harvealing 
it took two or three more hills for a bushel, where only 
three eyes were put in a hill, than where the seed eni& 
were ; bul the potatoes were larger and fairer, with b>U 
few that were too small for the table, while of tba 
others, probably a BRh part were too small. The hilla 
might be planted nearer together of the three eye* in a 
hil), thereby making the product of an sere greater than 
of the other method. 

This year we tried a new experiment- Took pola. 
toes about the size of a ban'* egg; cut them, leaving 
about a third or more of the polaloe on the seed en^ 
and planted two rows, putting two seed end* in a hill 
in one row, and two olher ends in a hill in the other 
row. The row* were treated and cultivated axaelly 
alike throughout, but owing partly to the dnmth tha 
jiahl WW BOl larga. Ia tha row in which the sead 
■ndi wan planted, U took 40 UUi to make a bndMli 
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In the other onlf 39, being one-fourth difference in the 
yield. 

In the finl experiment, it will be leen (here wu ■ 
Mviog of Med, in the Mcoad ui iacrauM of the crop. 

Ettit Wart, N. H., DtC, 1845. Eaton. 



FAOnJTIBa FOB WOC)I..aB0WIHO IN ILLHrOIS. 



Mm. Editor — Turning O'er Alei of joar moil valua- 
ble paper, mj attentioa was drawn to " Notes of a 
Traveller — Wo. I," contained in rournumher tor May, 
IS45, ligned by S. B. Buckley, wliich have much merit. 
The rortioQof ttae communication I would allude to 
ind rMnark upon, ia ai followa; — "If ne look at the 
hiMory ofiheep, we will lind that they have always 
flouriihed beat in hilly and miiuntainouidlMricts; therc- 
tmt it in not probable that the wool-growing bualneas 
will be piolitabEe on the western prairies, becauiethere 
li too much tamenesi in the iceiiery, and oAen the want 
of pure water and air; beiidei during (he aummer eea- 
•On, the prairiei are orien parched by ilronth when (he 

graaa beeomei dry, afibnliog 

ititar'- 






eliiaes conaumeil by 
! knowi that iheep 



Now allhoueh the gealleman ia iniarded, and in- 
tends only to convey the ideas and opiniona formed by 
L- — 1.._! .^yj. jj^.^j. p^j.j ^j louthf! 



mini 






eaden 



It further inquiry receive (he above views 
ai applicable to the whoit of Illinois, and parts adjacent, 
I will attempt a limited description of parts of northern 
niinoia, (which I regret Mr. Buckley did not also visit,} 
at the same (ime hoping you may find room tormycom- 
innnicB(ion in your pages. 

There ii a* marked a difference in (he surface — its 
altitude, variation, beauty of scenery, &e., between (he 
parts of Illinois Mr. B. alludes to, and the north -western 
■ection, as (he contrast Holland displays with (he 
Choieea[ parts of England — my Gloucestershire. Norlh- 
WeMern Illinois has none of the sameness alluded to, 
except perhaps in spots of limited extent. The surface 
l^enerally is hiph rolling prairie — with ravines, bluflfc— 
and lltnugb nol mnuntuinous, comes within (he term 
hilly — for, from points, one may catch a view of 10 or 
25 mUes of surrounding country, although thiit does not 
lie low; a flat of over 10 or 20 acres is rare, and the 
Whole country is ailmtrably ilraincil, as was proved in 
that unprecedented wet season of 1:^14, the efTect of 
whieb mainly was only to reduce the quantity of the 
erops atraut one third. There were no oierDowings in 
(hii favored region, iwceping away fencing, stock, 
hoaaet, and people, as elsewhere, nor were the roads 
impeded to the extent of retarding travelling. 

The summer of 1815 was unusually dry ; from May to 
winter there were but two or three slight showers of 
tn hour or two. Yet (he crugra ilid not sull'er — the 
(rass coDtinaed good though not quite of utiial height, 
Uut bay made of it has proveil mo>t excellent in flavor 
Uld nutriment, t made and stacked over 350 tons of this 
lay, and so gi>od is it, (hat my eastern horses prefer it 
to timothy. Much certainly depends on making it at 
ibe right timeand in the right manner. 

With reference to the air of this country— its purity, 
Veshness, elasticity, and freedom from sidlrinesa is what 
irtt attracted my attention when Imvelling In north- 
TOtem Illinois, during Ibe summer of lS4;i, after hav- 
ng visited and resiiled in the choicest parts of Europe 
ind Asia, and several of the islands of the east. I have 
iBver felt a climate more delicious, exhilarating and 
tiealthy, than in this valley of Rock River, nor have I 
.■lewed scenery more attractive for beauty anil variety, 
hough more wild and grand I have certainly seen. 

Sheep do thrive well, exoellently well bere, as other* 
md m"fit hay* pmrtif mf ••wcMt of keaping i«Uttl«t 



about 40 Cenia per head per annum, including ll . . 

interest on capital, and erety other ehar^ Oa mj 
farm are about 1100, and it would aObnl me pleaannto 

show them to Mr. Buckley and all other penoni who 
take interest in rural a&irs, feeling allured, as I do, 
(heir condition would convince the most skeptical Ihil 
(here is no section of (be United States wher« the ani- 
mal thrives better in ntry respect, especially for wool 
and breeding. My Hock has been fed mainly on piairi* 
hay during the past winter, and with very little grain, 
not a qnarter part of the quantity stated to be ted to 
flocks in New-York, Ohio, Ilc. 

The dryness of our winters and clear cold weather, (s 
favorable to sheep. The rainy days here being len by 
about one-half than in New-England and New- York. I 
have proved this truth, and in summer, it is rarely the 
sun rises without a breeze coming with it, COntioDing 
into evening or night. 1 have never known a real »«1- 
! try day here. 

Those who have doubts of this section of the welt 
being favorable for sheep or other stock, and who aeek 
chaict spots for farming with unusual advantages, on a 
large or small scale — especially the former — I invite to 
call upon me, and proffer my aervices, vehicles, and 
horses to show them around — pointing out the slopes, 
gentle and abrupt — the bluffs and ravines — hill and 
dale and richest bottoms, on all which sheep delight ta 
j walk and pick the green food they are most fond of — 
near which are springs and creeks of pure water (hat 
never fail — also groves and openings of ancient timber 
ranging up to (he most elevated points— choice shelter- 
ing places for the animals, from summer's >un and win- 
ter blasts. 

There is no richer land or more easily worked else 
where. Such is the soil generally. Yet upon th* 
range of a large farm may be found spots of 10, SO, or 
40 acres of three or four kinds of soil — clayey loam — 
sandy mixture, kc. 

It is true that generally, Illinois, is not so fully lim- 
bcreii or well waleruci as some other sections of our 
coimtry, ami the remark will apply to the favorite 
range I allude to. Yet there are spots that have all of 
wood and water that is desirable, with other adeqoate 
combinations in soil, surface, elevation, he, ke.,— 
therefore, in contrast, are the more valuable. 

I own a Inct, rather extensive that haa those cora- 
binations — land, and timber, and water, &.C., suSlcieiit 
for several large farms, which t would sell, or Join per- 

c farm I am carrying on, of which, 

c fenced, with other improvementi In 

nda over in.OOO 



These lie ui 



I acres of richest prairie, tliei 

any desirable number of cattle, siioep, KC. ( snovia oe 
glud to meet apersonof mcuni to take one-fourth ortwo- 
-flflhaofthis farm, who would engage to reside upon 
and look aStei it part of the time, that I may feel at 
{ liberty to travel. 

■ With reference to Mr. Buckley's remark that "prai- 
' ries are often parched by drouth, &c., I nould stale 
^ that so dr as I have seen or heard, etii- prairies are not 
I more liable to he parched than the fields of grass in taj 
.other section of the United States; and ai for burning, I 
. believe it imjiosiible, until severe frosts have nipped 
(be grass in latter autumn or winter. Here prairie 
flres are not feardil events, but otherwise, fbr what with 
roads, improvements, &c., our property ii not jeopard- 
ized by them. And although I have TCad of these Are* 
sweeping over (he earth with a rapidity thai cannot b« 
escaped, even by a race liorsr, I have never seen the 
flames at a speed that I could not easily outrun, with- 
out the aid of horse. The Eu;t Is the grass here is sel- 
dom ovi.T Id or ISinclicshigh. But where there are Ore*, 
as described, that surpass the deer in speed, (he gntti 
cane, and weeds, reach (o four, live, and six feet 
in height. Bumin); the dry graas baa a beneficial el&cl 
on the succeeding crops of grass, especially in brin|[- 
ing it forward earlier and sweeter- 
Permit me to state a few facts that contrut KtmOJ 
with the doiagi of thOM who clear a brm in it eoaatiT 
IwBvUirti-" 
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t booeht mr fitrm in April, IS44. ami Irilh (he Blrsp. 
tion of Aboat 23 aera that wpr« brolcea up, aJI wms u 
II came from the ham) or natnrr, (very beaulirul uii] 
rich certaini;'.) Bcrnre Ihe end of bept^mher, the 
innie year, t had (Owni 176 acm Of wheat, and aboat 
20 of rye — and had brokeo for ipring crop* abiiut aixty 
arm more, which waa duly needed Ihe roliiiwing; 
•prini;. Krom the ITS acrei I harveiled laal Jnly 
nthor oi'«r 32<N) boslieli of wheat — ven' aiiperior in 
quality, anil n-eiphinfr fti ib>. per buihel. Thia crop 
of wheal co«l me a frarlion und»r 24 renU per hnihel 
ilelivereil in my irranarie*, (not including the cxpcnie 
orireaking up (he land,) <rtri| expense incluUeil, lay 
labnr, leed, Ihresliing, (eaniin;;, interuat on (he value 
of (he land and improiemenii, dc, be. This remit on 
iDi', — next aeuon I expect as i« usual, a ooniiderahle 

(luce Die aterafre coit per buahel in a radii. 

The brealtini; ap, aa<l aeediatt dawn, intituling iinl, 
thorough harrowing, tiC, he, cost niP exaeliy$3J per 
acre. What dnea it eon per acre [i> clear timber land, 
leaving (he stiitnpi in ihe crounilf anil how manyyein 
muni elajMe ere KM) ocrot are thiio half cleared. Here 
the enm|>arativc euie and enonnmy wilh which pratrie 
land may be wiirkrd — pnibably at Irm Ihan half (he 
—and it will dn good ler- 



luch loi 

Mid : 



igcr 1 



my wheat wi(h HiiH>i>y'i i-xcellent ni 
four hnrx^. cul about twrnly acrni 
pot leaving a alraw. With thia I ei 
eight binding auJ two on (lie machi 
«iLe raking oH'. I recommend tbitl i 
hare large rictila ( 



per day perfectly, 

le, line driving anil 
aachine (u all who 



of land ir 



diat 



doiibln (he number of acres nf the 

I vrar. and 'l believe all by actual aetllera. 

I, HI; .ii-ril :*, r-vlG. John ShiLL*Iie*. 
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r, in which you wish, for (he bene- 
rrrjipondenlt, II. C, B., aoiiie infor- 
ofaaheA, (cr., kc, and call upun 
Kol being exactly a chcmiat my- 
> in(a Uio tcii-nce a litde, for (he 
t me ill my farming uiierutiuni, I 



brin? 



npoi 






t ivHially dry and warm 
mough if there is m'<<c. Hut upon more miiiH and 
close anils, a<hi'i< may ultimately prove ii^uriout. 

I'nleacheil ashp$ when flrtt applied (o graai, or o(hcr 
crO|», are mu«h more elllrienl than leaclieil, owin^ 
to Ihe much L'reu'er amiiunt of alkali. Or polaiti (hey 
conlain, but 1 ilii ni>( (hiuk (he aowing of unlrached 
aihe* ui'UQ land (he mnii economical way at uaine thciu. 
Ifa hc.iw r;>in iinmcdiutcly t>lloni, Ihe r>nlai^h is nmaily 
nashc.loul aKlc.irrledotnhKl.imt, tK-a::ikai>i(<>il:« suil i: 
beyond (he rcirhnf Ihn riHil* of plants. Commiin piiiash I 
ii very readily diasolveil in about ila weight of walrr. If!. 
a foi'mer wishei (o apply unlesched ashea to his graasi 
or gr.iin cmp:', it WiMild be the bdler way to mix his i' 
aihea ipiKe mo)<l wiih srnuod gypsimi, and let (hem 
Tpnitlnfir tomctima in Ihe bi<B|>. 'Ibf |>o!aah ofthei' 
Mh CI would ili-rimip'iap Ihe gyimim bnd lailphate of i: 
pul»ih would lie formed, ifulphale of piiiath ii much | 
less anliible than carbonate of polash, ai ll renuirol six- 
teen pounda of water (at Ihe temperatura of lib degrm) | 
In disaulve on>- potmd of aulphale of pnt.-uih. Prom this ■ 
bc.l, Ihe loiii (if piilash by rains would be likrly to be || 
mucli les*. and fur clover, cabbages, turncpa, radiahrs, the ' 
nlphato isdectiledly hetterlhanthecarb.inate uf |ioia*h. ' 

But 1 think i( a much more economical plan to mix ! 
■Am with swAmp muck, paat or dacayiBf .T*C*>>bla li 



malter from the wooils. All ihcae subslaucss are aeidt 
(decnmpoiing vegetabia maKcra alwaya proiluce acid*.) 
These acids wani nculraliiing before Lhe muck, &c., ara 
suitable manures for moalemps, (lorrcl excepled.) Fr^ 
quently awamp muck is sa(ura(e<l wi(h aulphale of irna, 
or alumina, that has oozed out in (he water from hlgh^ 
land. In such casea, the ashes wilt have the direct ef- 
fect to neulraliie the acidity of (lie muck, and make it 
a good manure. 

l.eacheil aahes are highly valued by the farmera upon 
Long Island, but I suapecl (hat niuat (hat are used there 
are fn>m (he saa^i -boilers, aud I (hiuk they are hedar 
for agricultural purposes ihan the leached aahe* from 
Ihe |io(a«h or pearlaih factory. Id leaching aahea fof 
making luap, geuerally, there is about one peck of lima 
u»ed (o each bushel of asliti; but there ia very little, 
if any lime, with (he leached ashea from the potash. 

There ia, after the uaiul process of leaching ashes for 
snap or polaah, a certain quantity of pnlash led in Ihe 
aahea, in combination with tilex. Dr. liana says, (het« 
arc .^1 Iba. of |iotaah in a cord of leached ashes. Expo- 
sure to the air deeumpoSFs (his, and then another por- 
tion of alkali can beexlracled by water. This iiartial- 
ly explains what you have Iieani of (he Long laland 
furmen, who " consider (he leached as gooil as (lie aa- 
leached ashes, provided (hey are not uaed for sometima 

suppose (hey atlracl valuahle properties from (he al- 
mnnphere afirr coming from Die leach-tub. b it aot 
and if any, wha(are(he prnpRr(9eaacquiredr' In answer 
(o your queaiiun, I say yeH, i( is so, and will explain it. 

Ifa quantity of leached ashea are piled up imdcr cover 
of a shell exposed to the air, annlher porlinn of alkalt 
will be act free by the d ceo in posit ion of (he silex, M 
before stalnl, and the alkali haa a strung affinity for 
nilrte acid. The air wc breathe is mostly composed ol 
nitrogen, 71) jiarlf, and '21 parts of oxygen ^ in these pro- 
portions, these two gase' are mechanically combined. 
Hul by well known cheintcal laws, these two gase* 
chemically eiimblnc in several dilfercnl proportions, anJ 
form very dilferent suhstaneea tmm common air. [a 
one of their chemical com bi nations, Ihey unite in (he^ 
projHirl ions of 14 parls nilrogen and 40 parls oxygen, 
and in theae proportions it is called nitric acid, anil 
mixril wilh"a Rer(ain quantity of water i( bcenmel 
A ji'ifro -nitric acid, or aijuaforlis. If common pot or 
peariasfa is diswlvcd in ililuied aquafortis, and the 
liquid ovaporaled, the result will be nitre, or sal(pe(re. 
Hill litis is an artificial way uf making tallpctre — and 
expensive too. 

Nature takes a somewhat diiTcrenl method. At be- 
fore slated, the alkali in the leacheil ashes has a strong 
altinily for nitric bcid, and so strong' is Ilial afllnily or 
attraction, (hat the nitrogen anil oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, will riry uci'aui»iiii/afi'niffi/ cliemically combina 
in Ihe rJi;U |iroportions (o form ni(ric acid, which 
reaiiily uiii(eg with the alkali, and .forms nitre or sall- 
jielre — nalurally, and clicaii (oo. I'he longer (he ashes 
are kept, and occasionally muislcned and shovelled over, 
the grca(er the accumulalion of nilrc. Bu( if (he ashes 
arc occasionally wet wilh urioc, drainings from Ihe ma- 
nure heap, or mixed with nigbl-aoil, or decaying animal 
matter — aubslancps all rich in nitrogen — (he process will 
be much haslened, and lhe KRcunuilatiim of nitre much 
greater in a given lime. Perhaps twelve months would 
be a proper time for the ashes to remain. 

A similar process is going on under all houses and 
other buildings', (he potash in tlie felspar and mica of 
our soils, is being slowly but continually diasidving,and 
sn (here ia also a continual ascent Of wa(er, by evai<ora> 

its par(irle of potash, which is relumed in the dry sur- 
liice aoil, which combines with (he nitric acid. And 
there arc frequently large accumolalions of nilrc under 
(ilil bnililin^. In aome parts of Ihe Kast Indies, whera 
it srlilom or never rains, nilrc accumulates (as under 
Iniil.lini^s here,) in such quaolitiei that Ihe soil is 
shovelled up and leaehnl, as wc do oeliea, and hoiliHl 
down lo nitre. Nitrate of lime ia formed in vast quan- 
tities in the lime caverns of KcoUcky. Aad the di^. 
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plains in the province of Arica, in Peru, are covered 
with an incniftation of nitrate of soda. 

Every body knows, or oug^ht to know, that saltpetre 
is a good manure — though perhaps they do not all know 
why it is so. Possibly I may continue the subject, but 
my sheet is lull at this time. L. B. 

Warner, N. H., jipril 20, 1846. 

HOTBS OF A BOTANIOAL TOUR.— NO V. 



I 



Mm. Tucker — ^I spent three days collecting speci- 
in the vicinity of Painted Rock, and then went to 
the Warm Springs, six miles distant, in the famed 
eoanty of Buncombe, in North Carolina. These springs 
were formerly much resorted to by the Southern Plan- 
ters during the summer months, but latterly, owing 
to the facilities of travelling, many travel almost 
eontinnally without incurring much if any greater ex- 
poise than they would by spending weeks in succes- 
sion, and perhaps months, at the springs. However, 
the Warm Springs have many attractions. They are in 
a beautiful mountain valley formed by the French 
Broad river, and surrounded by fine scenery. The 
buildings are spacious — the bath is delightful. A bath- 
ing house divides the largest spring, for the accommo- 
dation of both ladies and gentlemen where a person can 
indulge in swimming in water about four feet deep. 
The water is so strong that it will float the body with 
little eifort. Its temperature was 94 degrees Far. Nor 
does it vary much throughout the year. The springs 
are near the edge of the river, and the one used for 
drink is overflowed by the river at high water. In this 
last were great numbers of a small shell, (Physa aurea.) 
A few miles beyond the Springs, on the road to Ash- 
ville, I stopped at Col. Chunn's, who was absent — his 
lady and a hired girl being the only white persons 
about the house. The road still wound along the French 
Broad, whose rapid stream was ever in view, forcing 
its boisterous course among the rocks, with high moun- 
tains on each side. This road belongs to a corporation 
and has several gates. It is a great thoroughfare, being 
the route pursued by most travellei-s and drovers passing 
from Tennessee into North Carolina. The droves of 
horses, mules, cattle, and hogs, are from Kentucky and 
Tennessee, for the South Carolina market. Staid all 
night at Col. Chunn*s, and next morning crossed the 
river and ascended a small stream two or three miles, 
where I found Berbcris canadensis, (Barbery,) Pursh, 
arhich is certainly very distinct from Berberis vulgaris, 
a native of Europe, now so common in New-England 
as to lead many to suppose that it is indigenous. Pursh -s 
Barberry differs from the B. vulgaris^ in its smaller and 
narrower leaves, and also in the size and form of its fruit 
and flowers. The former is a native of the mountainous 
parts of the southern states, and of rare occurrence, as it 
has been collected by few botanists since the time of 
Pursh, whose specimens are still in the herbarium of 
the late Prof. Barton, of Philadelphia. I have been 
hus particular because the two plants have been some- 
times confounded; and Downing, in his Fruits and 
K*ruit Trees of America, p. 160, says that they are 
icarcely distinct. On the 12th of May arrived at Ash- 
rille, intending to visit Mt. Pisgah, a high, conical 
nountain in full view, about twelve miles distant, over- 
»pping its neighbors. I was told that the season was 
- * far enough advanced to bring vegetation forward 
.. ihe high mountains; and as I wished to see the 
'able mountain of South Carolina, it would be best to 
iroceed there immediately — explore the mountains far- 
her south, and return to Pisgah at a more advanced sea- 
«>n. The climate of this region is not much, if any, 
*armer than that of Western New -York. During the 
.«mmer of 1842, the thermometer ranged generally 
'om 70 to 85 degrees, in the valleys, while on the 
■ountains it was frequently about 60 degrees, and some. 
imes much lower. The guide who accompanieil me 
o the summit of the Roan, a high mountain in Yancy 
•ounty, said that he had been on the top of that moun- 
-Mn the 22d of June, when a storm arose and covered 



tains, the inhabitants often do not raise com enough inr 
their own consumption, on account of the frost; the 
principal crops being oats, buckwheat, and potatoes^ 
with an abundance of cattle and hogs, rarely a little 
wheat which is raised sufficient for home consumption 
in the adjacent plains. On a small Dsurm in the vicinity 
of the Roan mountain, I was told that they had been 
subject to frost every month in the year. When I left 
the southern portion of Alabama, it was the middle of 
March, the woods were green, with their liili expanded 
leaves; in about a week I had reached the elevated re- 
gion south of Huntsville, in the northern part of the 
State, where the leaves had not yet attained half their 
usual size. From the Ist to the 10th of April, in mid- 
dle Tennessee, the leaves were nearly full grown and 
the inhabitants were busy in planting com ; but at the 
middle of April, for thirty miles on the table land of 
the Cumberland mountains, the trees had just begun 
to put forth their leaves, and the ground was white in 
the morning with a severe frost. 

On descending into the plains of East Tennessee, the 
countr}' was green with verdure, and the burners were 
there also busy in planting com, and now, the middle 
of May, among the mountains of North Carolina, I found 
myself where vegetation had scarcely clothed the plains 
and woodp with green while the leaves of the high 
mountam trees were about half grown. I should also 
remark that the spring of 1842 was from two weeks 
to a month earlier than usual. S. B. Bucklst. 

West Dresden, Yatee Co., N. Y., 1846. 



CONNECTION OF CHEMISTRY WITH AORICULTXTRE 



Mr. Tucker — I have several times carefully read 
over Mr. Ilorsford-s article on the analysis of red clo- 
ver, in your May number, and I agree with you, that 
most of the inferences deducible from the results there 
given, are in perfect agreement with the teachings of 
experience. I have long known the superior value of 
well-made clover hay — especially for feeding milch 
cows and fatting animals; but in regard to the original 
principle which constitutes that value, Mr. Horsford has 
furnished me some new ideas. Following out the sug- 
gestion of Liebig, — that carbon, in the form of sugar, 
starch, and gum, when taken as food by the animal, is 
converted into fat, — Mr. Horsford shows that the value 
of clover consists mainly in the large proportion of 
starch or sugar it contains, and which is capable of con- 
version into carbonic acid. Thus the superior value of 
clover cut when the heads were fully developed, over 
that cut before the heails were formed, is shown by the 
former having yielded on fermentation nearly fifty per 
cent, more carbonic acid than the latter. « The larger 
per cent, of carbonic acid," says Mr. H., << corresponds 
to the larger per cent, of sugar.'' Here, then, we have 
an explanation of a known iact, viz., that there it 
more value in clover as food for stock, when it has 
reached its full growth, but is not ripe, than when it is 
in a more immature state. All may have noticed the 
sweetness of clover heads w^hile in bloom. To secure 
the greatest quantity of this saccharine matter, should 
be the object of the farmer; and Mr. Horsford shows 
that by cutting the plant when the heads are fully 
formed , but not ripe, the sugar by proper drying may 
be secured. " The water,'' he observes, "will evapo- 
rate, leaving the sweetness with the vegetable fibre and 
other organic matters, to be fed to stock. ^' 

Mr. Horsford's hints in regard to the proper method of 
curing clover, are worthy attention. For instance, he 
shows that green clover contains 83.5 percent of water, 
and from this draws the natural inference that, if it be 
taken to the stack or mow with this weight of water, 
a fermentation will follow which will destroy the sugar 
by converting it into vinegar — ^< souring the whole maM 
and rendering it unpalatable fbr stock." But if it bt 
properly dried the sugar " will remain with the vegeta- 
ble fibre and go to nourish the stock. Again, the hettdi 
and leaves are shown to be, as every practieal man 
k^Mw* tb^T ar*- *^^ ^noe^ Talnab^^ pvti '^f tlM ~\0fvtf 
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pltnt; hcnoe the mode of enrinp ihnuhl be lueh at will 
prevent these from foiling off and being wasted. Thus 
coring it in coeirs as is now practised in this country 
to some extent, is prove i to be the best. 

The conclusions above given, as well as the results 
of Mr. Horsford's analysis generally, when brought to 
the test of practice, are found to be correct; and we 
may hope that a proper application of chemical science 
to agriculture, will m other coses alike harmonize with 
established facts. 

Are there not, howeA-er, certain positions assumed by 
some chemists which are either at variance with known 
facts, or are at least difficult to be reconciled with them? 
I would cast no unreusonable distrust on the theories 
which have been given to the world through the medi- 
um of scientific chemical investigation. Some new and 
important truths have doubtless been discovered, and 
when we consider the comparative infancy of the sci- 
ence, it is {lerhaps reasonable to expect in future greater 
perfection in its practice and a corresponding correct- 
ness in regard to results and conclusions. 

Chemists usually divide the substances used as food 
fo/ animals, into nitrogenized and non-nitrogenized — 
the former are considered the special elements of nutri- 
tion, the*lalter only the elements of respiration. Lie- 
big^s art angement of these substances is as follows: — 

Elements of nutrition. 

Vegetable fibrine. 
Vegetable albumen. 
Vegetable cascine. 
Animal flesh. 
Animal bloo<l< 

EUmenti of retpiration. 

Fat, Pectine, 

Starch, Bassorine, 

Gum, Wine, 

Gane sugar. Beer, 

Grape sugar. Spirits, 

Sugar of milk, 
Liebig thinks that substances of the former class only 
are capable of forming or supporting the organized tis- 
sues. He says — ** The former are capable of conversion 
into blood, the latter incapable of this transformation. 

* • ^ Out of those substances which are adapted to 
the formation of ihe blood, are formed all the organized 
tissues.'* 

Now the question is, do practical results, in all re- 
spects agree with this arrangement and these conclu- 
sions! Let us see. It is admitted that all bodily exer- 
tion produces a greater or less waste of muscular tissue. 
Liehig says— '* the slightest motion of a finger consumes 
force,-» and ** that in consequence of the force expen4l- 
ed, a corresponding portion of muscle diminishes in 
volumc."t But the princi|>al point of the first enquiry, 
is, whether muscular sliength and the waste of muscular 
tlssic are supported and supplied by food in the ratio of 
the nitrogenous matter which the food yields on analysis? 

Fatj it will be seen, is reckoned among the substances 
wholly destitute of nitrogen; according to Liebig's the- 
ory it contains no nutriment, and is incapable of sup- 
porting muscular action. If this is admitted, how shall 
we account for the superior value which fat meat is 
known to possess as food for the laboring man? The 
English or Irish laborer, whov; food sometimes consists 
in a great degree of vegetables, such as potatoes, tur- 
neps, and cabbages, fintls his ability to perform labor 
or sustain muscular exertion greatly increased if he can 
contrive to add to his vegetable diet a quantity of clear 
£it pork or mutton, lard, or the suet of beef or mutton. 

Chemists inform us that the proportion of nitrogen in 
the vegtables above named, is very small — amounting 
in potatoes, which contain most, to only thirty-siT hun- 
dredths of a pound in one hundred |K>unds^ — and we 
know that the laborer cannot long sustain himself on 
these articles alone; yet by the aid of animal fat, — 
which it is said contains, not onlv lets nutriment than 
the vegetables, but absolutel> noiif at all, he is enableil 
to continue his labors, comiiaratively without fatigue! 

• Liebif^c Animal Chemistiy, p. 3S. t Aainal Cbem i rtry, p. 66. 
t Bousuag anlL 
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The eastern and Canadian lumbermen, in leearinf 
their winter's stock of provisions to take to the woodt, 
procure the fattest meat which can be had, to eat with 
their bread and potatoes. Fishermen, and indeed tha 
labocing men generally in the New-England and Nor* 
them states, procure the Attest pork, which they pre- 
fer to any other kind of meat«— especially as experi- 
ence has proved its superior adaptation to sustaining thu 
body. 

Indian com does not contain a Urge proportion of ni- 
trogen. According to the late analysis of Dr. Playfiir, 
its proportion of protein, or nitrogenous matter. In 
100 parts is 7 — giving less of what chemists call nutri- 
ment, than wheat, barley, or oats; yet the savage with 
his bora of bear's oil, and pouch of parched com, talCM 
the most laborious exercise — fearlessly enters on war- 
ex peilitions against his enemies, where success dependa 
greatly on muscular strength and power of endurance* 

Air. Schoolcraft, in his late Re|)ort on the Iroquois. 
(page 150,) informs us that the Indians sometimes took 
with ihem on their former journeys, meal of parched 
corn and sugar derived from the sap of the maple; and 
he states that only one table-spoonful of this meal mixed 
with sugar and water, would sustain a warrior for 
twenty-four hours without other food. And yet, as wa 
have seen, Indian com is not very rich in nitrogen, and 
sugar, accoriling to Liebig, is wholly destitute of nutri- 
ment, though he believes it may form fat. 

Again, in regard to the results of feeding swine with 
niirogenized and non-nitrogenized food, Liebig aaaerts. 

« A pig, when fed with highly nitrogenized food, be- 
comes full of flesh; when fed with potatoes, (starch,) 
it acquires little flesh but a thick layer of Cat."* 

On this subject we have a case exactly « in point " in 
swine fed on the ofial of slaughter-houses. The oiBU 
of these establishments does not consist of fat, (for that 
is too valuable to give to hogs,) nor scarcely in any de- 
gree of substances of which fat, according to Liebig's 
theory, could be formed — it ischielly blood, membrane^ 
and tendon. But do the facts furnished by this exam- 
ple sustain the conclusion that « swine fed on highly 
nitrogenized food" become particularly **fullofJlethf'* 
In the pork so produced, does the fat bear any less pro- 
portion to the lean than in hogs fattened in the ordi- 
nary manner? The common opinion on this sul^ject is 
known to be directly the reverse of Liebig's; viz., that 
instead of such pork being more hard and ^* Cull of flesh," 
it is more soft and oily than the common kind. I have 
conversed with butchers who have killed and sold in 
market many hogs fattened on slaughter-house offal, and 
they unhesitatingly state that the proportion of fat is as 
great, and that of lean, not greater than in hogs Csttened 
on vegetable food. 

The idea is held by some that wild animals, especial- 
ly the curnivora, have no fat;.t yet it is known that 
bears often acquire a degree of fatness scarcely sur|)assed 
even by the hog. They have been killed in their dens 
after a hybernation of five months, when the carcases 
have been found covered with a layer of fat of from ons 
to two inches or more in thickness, and the kidneys also 
completely covered with it. 

Somewhat of connection with the point here under 
consideration, Liebig remarks that — « in the entire clan 
of curnivora, the food of which contains no substance 
devoid of nitrogen except fat, the production of fat in 
the body is utterly insignificant;" but he supposes that 
*< even ii^ these animals, as in dogs and cats, it increases 
as soon as they live on a mixed diet;" and that <* we 
can increase the formation of fat in other domestic ani- 
mals at pleasure, but only by means of food containing 
no nitrogen." 

In reference to this it may be said that a considerable 
accumulation of fat in dogs is not unusual, even in those 
feil mostly on animal food. Indeed, butchers* dogs, 
which live on this kind of food, are generally fattest. 
The writer has known at least one dog of most extraor- 
dinary size and fatness, whose food for years was almost 
entire!}' blood, which he lapped as it gushed warm 



* Aniniol Cbcmiatry, page 32. 
t AiijiiuU Chemibtryf page Si.—" The 
devoid or fat" 
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from the tbroats of idaughtered animals. It is true 
that this dog had been subjected to emasculation; but 
this operation, though it might change the secre- 
tions of the system, could not affect the constituents of 
the food, or cause it to produce any results in the ani- 
mal but those in accordance with natural principles. 

A late number of the Rochester American contains a 
communication signed A. Wheeler and S.Johnson, stat- 
ing that a dog owned by Dr. L. Ballard, of Le Roy, 
had lately been slaughteretl by Capt. Blood, a butcher 
of Chat village, from which there was obtained <-' fif- 
teen g^lons of clear oil.*' The live weight of the dog 
wn stated to have been 270 lbs. We are not informed 
how this dog had been fed. But from various examples., 
and particularly from that of swine fed on slaughter- 
house offal, are we not forced to regard the assertion, 
that the fat of animals can be increased ^^ only by means 
of food containing no nitrogen,'* as not supported by 
&et7 

In the foregoing remarks, I have not adverted to the 
theory advocated by some chemists — as by Dumas, 
Bomsingault, Paen, &c., — that the fat of animals is 
wholly assimilated from oil ready formed in the fooil, 
and that potatoes, beets, carrots, &c., are incapable of 
fattening stock, because they contain no oil. It is 
deemed unnecessary to occupy space in discussing a 
theory which the experience of a great number of 
farmers i)lainly proves to be unfounded. 

In concluding this communication, allow me to ex- 
press the hope that the spirit of investigation which is 
already so widely enkindled, may be guided by reason 
and judgment, and continue till we shall be able to see 
and realize the important benefits resulting from an 
union of "Science with Practice." 



ISEKINOS IN VERMONT AND NEW-EAMFSHIRE. 



Ij. TrcKER, Esq. — I will once more invite the at- 
tention of the readers of the Cultivator to a few remarks 
upon Vermont sheep. 

- January 2d, 1?<4<5, had the pleasure of examining the 

Hon. Wm. Jarvis* flockof Spanish Merino sheep, which 

have descended from importations made by himself in 

1809, '10, and Ml, when he was United States consul at 

the port of Lisbon. [For a particular description of 

the importation of Spanish sheep, the reader is referred 

to Mr. Jarvis- letter, published in the Cultivator, new 

series, vol. 1, p. 12(5.] Mr. Jarvis is wintering about 

one thousand sheep, a part of which arc Saxons, and a 

cross of the Merino on the Saxon. I have examined 

aheep in different parts of the country, and have seen 

sheep from all of the most important importations that 

we have any account of. I have seen those termed 

"Paulars," •'* Rambouillets," "Guadaloupos, and "Es- 

curials.'' I have seen larger sheep, heavier tleeccs, and 

finer wool, but I think I have never seen any sheep 

carrying more fine, clean, soft wool, in jiroportion 

to the weight of carcass, than Mr. Jarvis' descendants 

of his Spanish importations. They are free from jar, 

jind not much given to wrinkling and doubling of the 

skin about the neck and body. They are not as much 

wooled on the legs and about the face as many sheep in 

he country that are denominated "pure" thU, or 

' pure 'M/ia/, but the wool on the flank and belly is 

ong, thick, and nearly as fine and soft to the touch as 

^o any other part of the body. Mr. Jarvis keeps his 

-leep in flocks of two or three hundred, and the con- 

equence is they do not attain that size, that those do, 

^at are bred from his sheep and kept in smaller flocks. 

An instance of this kind may be seen in the flock of 

^r. Remclee, of Shorcham, who has several from Mr. 

arvis' flock, resembling the Liecester in size more 

han the Merino. We purchased of Mr. Jarvis three 

"]cks and three ewes. 

Ve were next shown a full -blood Dutch bull, color 

ack and white, of fair size, and in appearance a very 

v<K)d animal. We were next invited by his son to look 

\\ a full-blood Arabian horse; color light grey, and un» 

•<<-e «ny thing of the horse kind in thp* oountry, in form 



Morgan breed; but the little we saw of his movemeota 
convinced us that he was a horse of remarkable action, 

I am inclined to think that there are more pure blood 
Spanish sheep in the country than Mr. Jarvis accounts for. 
(See his letter above referred to.) And sliould it be 
found practicable to make a new importation of sheep 
from Spain, (which, from the best information I can 
gather, I judge to be extremely doubtful, though seve- 
ral have told me they are about making an effort,) I 
shall be slow to entertain the belief that they will aiid 
much, if any thing, to the means already in our pos- 
session of increasing our valuable breetl of sheep. Tak- 
ing Mr. Jarvis' account of the importation of Spanish 
sheep for the basis of* calculation, it appears that from 
the first importation by Chancellor Livingston, in 1801^ 
to the close of 1811, there were about 7000 Merino sheep 
introduced into the United States, and were landed in 
different ports from Maine to Georgia, though tha 
largest portion of them arrived in Boston and New- 
Vork. 

In speaking of the diseases of sheep, Mr. Jarvis gava 
it as his opinion, that foot-rot u*t7/ breed in flocks which 
run on low, wet pastures, and that it is also contagious. 
<< But,-' said he, « if a man continues it long in his 
flock the fault is entirely his own," and then went on to 
give the following prescription for its cure : 

<< Blue vitriol, 3 ))arts; white lead 1 part, mixed with 
linseed oil, about thick enough to use in painting a 
house; pare and clean the feet with soap suds; then 
apply it." 

This he recommends as a sovereign remedy for foot- 
rot, with proper care in changing the sheep from the 
foul, to clean dry pastures at each dressing, which, in 
the worst cases, may require two or three. 

On our return, we called again on Mr. Hull, of Wal- 
lingford, and pui-chased two of his best young ewes. I 
have since examined Mr. J. A. Conant's flock, of Bran- 
ilan, and Mr. W. R. Sandford's flock, of Orwell, in Rut- 
land county; Messrs. Elitharp's and Hairs flocks, of 
Bridport; Messrs. W right's, Remelee's, Chipman's, and 
North's flocks, of Shoreham, in Addison county, and 
found them all in the possession of valuable flocks of 
sheep. But perhaps the anecdote of the justice, will, 
in part, illustrate my views in relation to most of the 
above flocks. His honor having listened to the plea of 
the plaintiffs counsel, ver}' readily decided the case in 
his favor. «But stop," exclaims the opposite counsel, 
<' I have a word to say," when after delivering a la- 
bored argument in favor of his client, the justice again 
decides, "and^ou have got your case." I might dis- 
criminate if time and space would allow, but prefer to 
leave the task to gentlemen from other counties and 
other states who may take the trouble to examine our 
sheep. J. N. Smith. 

Vergennetj March 10, 1846. 



KEEPOra POTATOES soxmD. 
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We have had occasion to commend the practice of 
keeping potatoes through the winter in heaps, out of 
doors, by using abundance of straw and but a moderate 
quantity of earth as a covering. We have repeatedly 
known heaps of 60 or 70 bushels, covered with a com* 
pact layer of straw one foot thick, and only a few 
inches of earth outside, to endure the winter and early 
spring tcithout the loss of a peck. In a late experiment 
of the writer, a heap thus covered wintered through 
with the loss of not half a peck, although a large por- 
tion of the same crop which was removed to the cel- 
lar was lost by the rot; and at the same time that many 
neighbors lost three-quarters of their potatoes buried 
in the usual way, that is with only a few inches of straw 
under a foot of earth. It will be perceived at a glanee 
that the mode here proposed secures in an eminent de- 
gree, sufflcient protection from frost, dryness, and ven* 
tillation. All potatoes in heaps, when buried early ia 
autumn, should be kept constantly well ventilated by a 
hole and wisp of straw in the top. The mass of rotteA 
potatoes, so usually found at the apex of the heap, and 
usually attributed to freeiing, is more frequently th« 
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MAXUBiaa BY aBBEV OROPI. 



Can land be improved merely by plowing in the 
crop! which grow in it? 

Suppose land lo be in clover; which will most im- 
prove the soil, or conduce to the product of the succeed 
ing crops, plowing in the entire growth of clover, or 
feeding it otl* with slock? 

At what stage should a green crop be plowed in to 
obtain from it the greatest benefit? 

Some have doubted whether land can be improved by 
its own products alone. The idea with tliosc w^lio en- 
tertain this iluiibt, sooms to be that every iiii^redieiit of 
the vege«ah]c 9iruclurc comes ori;rinally from the soil, 
and that hence no principle of feriiliiy c:in beaddcil to a 
given eNlciit of soil simply by the dec.iy of ve^c'aiion 
which il has proJneed. Without attempting to argue 
this point in dftail, it Is sutficient, perhaps, to advert to 



made expressly for the purpose of testing this poiat», 
though its importance is such as to render the most 
careful ev peri ments necessary, and we would suggest 
this to agricultural societies as one of the sub(jecls to 
which their attention should be directed. 

We recollect having read an account of an expert* 
ment made hy the late Gen. Harbison, of Ohio. He 
had a tieM of clover consisting of several acres — the 
soil of clayey lou.m, and of uniform character. He dU 
vided it iii'o two paris, one of whieh was pastured^ 
chiefly with eaillc, and on the other the growth of clo« 
ver was plowed in. In the autumn, the pastured por* 
tion was plowed, and both parcels were sown to wheat* 
The wheal was \u'%'. on the part which had been pat- 
tnreil. uk were also the two suececiling crops, consist- 
iiiiTt if wi* mistake mtt, of oats and clover. 



'r^» 



>> 



VarliKis ratisi'S are ass'^ned for the efU'Cts above men* 
tiorieJ. 1. It is saUl thai l>y buryin;; in Ihesoil a man 
of \e^i>:a'ii>ii while it is tilled with sap and juices, a 
the well-known f.ict thai the fer.iliiy of fores! lands in- \xournr^s ''^ pro.hicrd which in hurtful to Kucceeding 
creases as liinjr an tlie growth of wood continues. 

It is related that Van Ilelmont planicvl a stalk of wil- 
low in a box containing a quantity of earth. He cure- 
fully dried and weighed the eorib before planting the 
twig. He watered it with distilled water only. After 
several years, he took out the willow which had attain- 
ed an increased w eight of many pounds, dried the earth 
as before, weighed it, and ascertained that it had loht 
only an ounce or two uf its original weight.* 

The fact that vegelal)leM do ilcrivc a part of their 



i'ivi)is. '«'. Ill suine ins'arice<< where a considerable 
(Mi.iutiiy of r>jii\t'r has lieen ploweit in, its elfecl it 
♦houjrht to haM» been !<i make ii»o s.dl too *• ht»very,»* 
or »' ptiily," as it is variously calle«l — that is it bcco .1 s 
(00 ]oos<> at the holl<)in of the furrow and the roots of 
the wheat do not oiiiain asuilicicnily firm hi)ld. 

That sourness is aetually eaused by the fermentation 
of a larjre nia>s of jrreeri oloxer or other vegetation, 
does not seem iniprobaUle. The sap contained m the 
stalks and leaves iiuiy be forced l)y fermentation Into 



8ubsta.nre from the almobphere, admits, at leas', of no ace'ic acid, anil the sugar andsJjirch be ttiriieil to vinegar. 
reasonable doubt; but certain kin«ls of jdants are be- Every one may ha\e noticed thaf a pile «d irreen weetls 
lieved to ilraw their fo d from the atmosphere in great- j- or green gras-*, becomes uf'.cr a tinu- a^'lually &or/r— the 
er proportion than others. It seems reasonable to be- i acid maj be pereei\ed bo:h by smell and taste — and we 

take 
i(h the 



lieve that those substances which have once formed ' are unable to see why the same eiR-ct should not 
plants, arc capable, by dec )mpositif)n, of ccmtributing \' place when a heavy crop of clover is turned in w»( 



to the j;r.>vwh of oiher plants whose nature and compo- 
sition arc more or less similar. 



plow. At all exents, the eilit'cts of the practice are such 
! that many farmers declare they would jirefer having the 



It has been ascertained that carbon enters largely into ■ clover cut and carrieil olFthe land rather than that it 



should be turnetl in green. 

Mr. Veddi.r, of Geneva, informs us that he formerly 
plowed in clover, but that he has latterly dis<;ontinued the 
practice. He is of opinion that the chief \alue is in the 
root of the plant, and he stales that he has obtained 



the sinicture of plants — it ;s, inducil, next to water, the 
chief element of their composition.! It is taken up i 
in the form of carbonic acid, both through the leaves ' 
and the roois. Those planis which take the largest pro- . 
portion of their food from the air through the leaves, > 

are the brjad-leaied kinds. By cultivating those of -j better crops where the clover lia-s been cut and the 
this description, and de|.ositmg their substance in the «iui,,,ic ^nly plowe<l in, than by plowing in the green 
soil, we can increase the elements of fcrlility--that is, ^j^^. cion, Harrison, also, in explaining the results 
wecandrawfrom the air and concentrate m the soil, .^,^1^^ ^xj,„i,„^.„t above mentioned, si.irges.s that the 
matter which w.ll v.ipply food to other plants. | principal ameliorati<m of the soil is by the roi>Js. They 

So much for our tir.l question In regard to the I ^j^y produce a favorable ctlect in sex eral ways. Where 
ecron.l, xve incline lo the opinion from evidence tic- ; t^c soil is too compact, thev make it more friable by 



SCI 

rived from experience and ol)servation, and considera- 
ble inipilrx, that it is better to feed olf closer than to 
plow it in. Wc believe that the bt;st crops are obtained 
where t'le clover is tlrpastured. This subjctct has been 
hrourhl up for d'sciission at several of our agricultural 
meetin^rs, and the opinion expressed by nearly all far- 
mers who h'i\e bad ])ractical acquaintance with it, was 
in ajfreement with our 4)wn. Col. Cost, member of 
the .\s>embly from Ontario, and an extensive and judi- 
ci<Jiis farmer, s:a'ed that he had practised plowing in 
clover, and ha^l o'j'^'^rved the results thus |)r«)duce«l com- 
pared with those w here it had been fed oil', and he gave 



dividing and ojiening it, and the decoiiii'osilion of the 
roots themselves furnishes a large amount of niaf^er. 

We will suggest another moiie also by which the 
roots improve the soil. It is known that pbmts exert a 
ri/<f/ actjcm on the soil. It is by this prmcijde of vi- 
tality that they are able to reduce the \ariotis substan- 
ces of which they are formed, into food on which they 
can subsist. Inexplicable as is this mysU'rious power, 
, it must be great; for by its exercisii the hardest (lints 
' and the other mineral elements which «'nter into the 



. vegetable structure, are perfectly uis.^>lM'd. are taken 
, ... - . , „, . I up anil made to perform their several ollices in the 

a de<Mded preference to the latter course. I he experi- :, ,ij,s„(.8. Perhaps no plant is more remarkable for this 
ence of (.en. II vrmon, of Wheailand, well known as'! action than clover. Some idea may be formed of it 




We are not aware of many experiments having been ally to wear away. Now may not ihis action of the 

• Tl.r wntcr •« iii.ahk to re lor p^irucularlv to this exiHrrinici.i, I ^^^"^^^ *<^"^ ^^ ^'■'"^^ ***« <^'^'>' n»^^^^"» composing the 
but iK coi.fiitriit timt ;ho iurt«are Ktatisl in pe'neral leniu. I soil into a Stale more favorable to the »iipport of other 

t The »ub«iuiicc di' [4:uiu rlueflycMuii!»u (ifwitody fibre, starch, ji plants? May not the mineral elemen'.s be thus ren- 
ukI pluitii WiHiily fitire and i.tarch. aiid alM gym and suptkr. [ dered more easily soluble and available to other crops? 
eoiMUt ot ciu-bi>u Hiul water only. Tliiny-«iz puuiida of earboii I », , . , ,, ... ^« 1 r 1 c 

and Uiiriy.8ix i>.iuiid* oi' water, form seveuty-twrpouiid. of woody "I ^' ^^y be said that the sourness before spoken of, can 
fittre. Thirty-nix (Minndt of carbon and furty.five iMximU of water. ' I be avoided by allowing the clovcr crop to ripeu and 
funii cuftiiy-ou^ p. Kind* .»f dry tturcb or gnin. Tliirty-six poumU .1 die before it is olowed in. This is probably true, and 



f»f cHrb'Mi nnl ii>riy-iiiiitf and a lialf pouiidt of water, form eifrhty- 
Ave and a half poniid« of loaf-sugar or sugar-candy,— and Ihtrly- 
siz pnuwls of earboii and tweuty-aeren ponndi 01 water form 
Buay-chree pounds of hunuc acid.— /atmHe 



it hat been tried in tome casev, but still preiereiice 
has been given to the practice of feeding otf the crop. 
The fact upon the whole secnu probablC| that there are 
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certain substances, as nitrogenized salts, &c., conveye^l 
to the soil in the dung and urine of animals, whose ac- 
tion is more favorable to fertility than the crude undi- 
gested vegetable matter. 

But to speak more particularly in regard to the third 
question proposed for consideration. We have no doubt 
that land may be improved by clover unaided by stock. 
We have shown that a portion of the organic matter of 
which the plant is composed may be drawn from the 
air. This matter, which ultimately becomes humus or 
vegetable mould, is, to a certain extent at least, essential 
to the fertility of soils. Prof. Johnston states thai 
rich soils usually contain five percent, or more, of their 
weight of organic matter. To secure the full benefit of 
this, we should adopt that mode of management which 
will admit of the accumulation of the largest quantity, 
and apply it at the time and in the manner which will 
produce the most favorable operation. Now by al- 
lowing the crop to become fully grown, we shall, 
of course, obtain the most, and by allowing it to be- 
come partially ripe and dry, we shall avoid the objec- 
tions resulting from acetic fermentation. This, there- 
fore, is the state in which we think the greatest advan- 
tage would be derived from plowing in a crop of clo- 
ver. 



DISCUSSION m RELATION NO OATTLE. 



The discussion at the weekly Agricultural meetings 
at Boston the past winter, have been reported in many 
of the papers published in that city. Judging from the 
reports, we should suppose the meetings had been gen- 
erally well attended, and that a considerable number of 
the farmers have taken part in most of the discussions. 
We give the following abstract from the reports of the 
discussion on neat cattle. 

Mr. Gleason, of Weyland, pays considerable atten- 
tion to rearing cows, and is careful to select calves that 
come from good milkers ; the bull should also be of 
good stock. Two calves are put with a farrow cow 
and turned to pasture. If the cow is unwilling to 
'( own " the calves, he shuts up the cow and puts the 
calves in a pen near by. She will generally own them 
in a few days, but if not, he puts a dog in the stable 
with the calves. The dog will bark and the cow bel- 
low, and in a short time she will own the calves. He 
lets the calves run four months with the cow. He keeps 
more or less of the no-horn or << buffalo " cows, and 
thinks they are good milkers. [The Boston Cultivator 
in reporting this discussion, calls these no-horned cat- 
tle « Galloway s,'* and we have noticed some of the 
other Boston agricultural papers apply that name to 
them, but with what propriety we cannot discover. 
We have seen, in various parts of the country, many of 
these " buffalos," (a strange name truly, for cattle which 
have no horns,) but have never found more than three 
or four which exhibited any of the distinguishing murks 
of the Galloways.] In selecting cows, Mr. G. prefers those 
which have a bright full eye, light neck, thin shoul- 
ders, broad hips, small tail, flat horn, and the udder of a 
yellow color. He would avoid a cow with black teats. 
He would avoid driving milch cows any considerable 
distance — even half a mile he thought too far to drive 
io pasture, and was satisfied it made the quantity of milk 
less. He was certain a cow wintered in the stable 
would give less milk than one which had the range of 
Lhe yard. 

For oxen, Mr. G. prefers a full eye, long face, broad 
back, deep, broad brisket, rump rather sloping than 
'isjng. An ox with a very thick hide is not generally 
lo spirited. He was careful not to buy an ox with 
2rookcd legs, as they were more likely to get lame. 
Jommences breaking steers when they are two years 
old. 

Tn relation to breeds, he said he had reared Durhams 

'they were larger and handsomer than native cattle, 

"td sold more readily — ^had seen fine milkers among the 

xyrshiresand Durhams, but bethought the native cowi, 

-* tl ' whole, were as good ai any. 



admitted he was somewhat pr^udiced against the Dur- 
ham breed of cattle. He said he had taken much pains 
to know what was their product in milk and butter. 
He had invited the owners of such cattle to show the 
yield of their dairies, and though he had found instan- 
ces of very good cows of that breed, he was bound to 
^y> generally, they were not equal to the native cattle 
of the country. He said we have cows in New Eng- 
land that have made their 14, 16^ and 18 pounds of bat- 
ter per week, and he thought it would be easier to find 
a dozen such cows, than a dozen Durhams that would 
yield as much in proportion to their size. We want 
the greatest yield in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal and the nourishment she requires. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the State Agricultural Society, in 
its eflbrts to improve the stock of the country, had late- 
ly imported Ayrshires and Devons, but no Durhams. 
He thought the milk of cows which gave a very large 
quantity, was not so good. He had a cow which made 
fifteen and a quarter pounds of butter per week in June 
last, and the greatest quantity of milk she gave was 18 
quarts a day. 

Mr. Sheldon of Wilmington, had paid considerable 
attention to the rearing of cattle — had owned at one 
time about 100 yoke of oxen. He thought benefit had 
been derived from imported cattle by crossing with the 
native. The mixed breed have better feet than the na- 
tives. An ox should be broad between the eyes, should 
have straight, oroad, and rather short hoofs, round ribs, 
straight back, hips falling off about an inch. Nine out 
of ten oxen which give out, fail in the fore feet. The 
legs should be straight, and they should toe straight for- 
ward. He thought it a bad practice to drive oxen 
with a goad, (a stick with a brad in one end of it,) as 
they did in Maine — it irritates the cattle and makes 
them either crowd or haul apart. The best feed for 
working oxen, he thinks, is chopped hay and Indian 
meal. 

Mr. G. thought sufficient care was not taken with our 
native cattle, to improve the breed. A good milker 
usually has a pet calf, and it is too apt to be given to 
the butcher. He said, our native cattle sell better at 
Brighton, than the Durhams. [For what purpose 7 
Are real Durhams sold there ? — Ed.] He bought one 
cow at Brighton that had such excellent qualities that 
all her descendants (?) proved superior. She had the 
right blood. He thought cows should be stabled and 
kept warm in winter, to aflbrd most profit — would give 
them chopped food. If the fodder was cho])pcd and 
wet they would need but little water. He preferred 
shorts and carrots to Indian meal for cows. He thought 
it very injurious for cows to drink ice-water — would 
make the water for them to drink, as warm as that of 
brooks in summer. If cattle were swelled (hoven) he 
gave them half a pound of ground mustard seed mixed 
with lard. 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said he raised from 100 to 
150 heifei-s annually. He buys the best he can find, be- 
fore they are weaned and weans them on porridge. 
They were mostly of the native breed. lie generally 
gets about four good cows in every ten reared. He 
thought the Durhams did not stand the winter well, and 
he believed the Mass. State Society had acted wisely ir 
not importing Durhams, as the Ayrshires and Devons 
were preferable. The Ayrshires, he thought, winter ai 
well as the natives, but he preferred the Devons. He 
spoke of the Devons imported fifty years since by Chrii 
topher Gore. [Upon what authority docs Mr. Brooki 
speak of Devons having been imported by Gov. Gore '. 
We arc in possession of proof that the bull which ob« 
tained such celebrity as the <'Gore bull," and whos« 
numerous descendants, to the latest generation, are com- 
monly called the <' Gore breed,'^ was presented by the 
late Charles Vaughan, Ei^q., of Hallo well, Maine, W 
Gov. Gore, in the year 1792. The year previous, 179lf 
Mr. V. imported two bulls and two cows. While oi 
the passage, one of the cows produceil the calf given to 
Grov. Gore. The cows were selected from a milk-fiuTB 
in the vicinity of London, and instead of being Devom^ 
were probably Yorfuhirt Short-Horn*: — £d.] 
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eowi in his neighborhooil had been afflicted. They 
had a propensity to eat bones — they became weak and 
their bones would sometimes break in trying to rise 
from the ground. He attributed the disease to the want 
of phosphate of lime in their food. He had cured the 
disease b}' giving the cows bone meal. This disease is 
confined to milch cows. Neither farrow cows or oxen 
are attacked by it. 

Mr. CoLK, editor of the Boston Cultivator^ observed 
that this disease had been prevalent in some of the dai- 
ry districts of England. Chemists had attributed it to 
the exhaustion of the phosphate in the soil, and had re- 
commended bone manure, which had been used with 
success. 

Mr. Davenport, of Mendon, had kept a cow in the 
■table four or five years, she seldom leaving it. He 
gives her two quarts of meal per day, regularly, and 
roots anil hay, with grass in the season of it. He cov- 
ers her with a thin covering in summer, to keep off the 
flies, and with a thick blanket in winter to keep her 
warm — warms her t'rink in winter. Under this treat- 
ment, there is but little falling off in the quantity of 
milk till a short time before calving. Though she is a 
small cow, not weig ing over 700 pounds, she has giv- 
en from eight to sixteen quarts at a milkiug. Her 
[hind] quarter is long and her skin loose. 

For swelling or hoven, Mr. D. gives a little weak ley. 
He puis about a pint of ashes to a pailfuU of water. He 
had given this to both cattle and horses for other dis- 
eases with good effects. 
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Luther Ti'cker, Esq., 

iSccretitry of the N. Y. State ,d^. Society: 

Dkar Sir — In accordance with your request, I have 
carefully compiled from the original returns in the 
office of the Secretary of State, and herewith transmit 
to you, such statistics in reference to the agricultural 
interest of the State as I conceived would be most ac- 
ceptable to the members of the society with which you 
are connected, an<l best adapted to the diffusion of an 
accurate knowleilge of our agricultural resources and 
condition. 

The entire population of the state, as returned by the 
marshals, is 2,<>0 1,1^)5: comprising 1,311,342 males, and 
1, 2I):J, 153 females. 

The aggregate number of farmers and agriculturists in 
the state, is 2r>3, 2^2, or somewhat less than one-tenth 
of the entire population, and one-ftfih of the whole 
male population. The number of legal voters in the 
state, (exclusive of persons of color,) is 53f),379; con- 
sequently the number farming to all other professions, 
is very nearly as one to two. 

The whole number (»f acres of improved land in the 
state is 11,737,27»>: of which 1,0I3,H65 is devoted to 
the production of wheat; l,n20,fM5 to that of oatS; 
59r),13r> to that of corn; 2.").'),7f>2 to that of potatoes; 
317,(W» to that of rye; l<>2,i70l to that of barley; 1 17,- 
379 to that of peas; 16,232 to that of beans; 2r)5,496 to 
that of buckwheat ; ir>,322 to that of turneps; and 46,0*^ 
to that of rtax; wheat ami oats being the great agricul- 
tural staples of the state; corn and rye holding the next 
place, polatoe.s un«l buckwheat, in about equal propor- 
tion the next, and barley, peas, flax, beans, and turneps, 
following in the onler in which they are here named; 
the least number of acres being devoted to the culture 
of the lurnei*. 

The western and northern portions of the state are 
best ailapted 'o the cul'ivation of wheat, potatoes, oats, 
while the southern and eastern portions seem most fa- 
vorable to corn, barley,, peas, beans, turneps and flax. 
The middle counties afford the best encouragement to 
the raising of cattle. 

Of the 1,013,66.') acres employed in the raising of 
wheat, the number harvested during the year is report- 
ed at 9oS,234, yielding an aggregate of 13,391,770 bu- 
vhels, exceeding by 1,438,263 bushels the amount raised 



in 1840, and averaging a fraction under 14 bushels to 
the acre. In the county of Monroe, the average yield 
is 19\ bushels; in the county of Kings, 19; in eaeh of 
the counties of Orleans and Niagara, 18; in the county 
of Clinton, 17^; in Genesee county, 16^; in eaeh of 
the counties of Cayuga, Ontario, Livingston, and Frank- 
I lin,16; and in each of the counties of Onondaga, Rich- 
I mond, Seneca, Warren, and Wyoming, 15. In two of 
: the outer wards of Brooklyn, the average yield was 24 
, bushels to the acre; In the town of Wheatland, Mon* 
roe county, 22 bushels, and in Sweden, same county, 21. 
I From the 1,026,915 acres devoted to the production 
i of oats, the aggregate number of bushels harvested da- 
ring the year is alatod at 26,323,051, exceeding by 
0,594,313 the quantity raised in 1840, and averaging 
;' nearly 26 bushels to the acre. In the counties of Seae- 
ca and Kings, the average exceeded 35; in Monroe and 
I Ontario, 32; in Onondaga, 31; in each of the counties 
of Cayuga, Dutchess, and Livings'on, 30; in each of 
the counties of Orleans, Niagara, ami Rensselaer, 29; 
in each of the counties of Chenango, Madison, Oneida^ 
j Orange, Wayne, anil Yates, 2S; and in each of the 
■■ counties of Chautauque, Clinton, Columbia, Jefferson^ 
I Queens, Richmond, Suffolk, and St. Lawrence, 27. 
I From the 317,099 acres devoted to the production of 
I rye, the aggregate number of bushels harvested during 
• the year is stated at 2,966,322, being 18,591 bushels 
. less than were harvested in 1810, or an average of nearly 
'9.{ bushels to the acre. In the county of Kings, the 
J average product is reported at nearly 20 bushels to the 
acre; in the county of Richmond, at 14^; in the county 
of Jefferson, 13^; in each of the counties of Clinton^ 
Orleans, and St. Lawrence, 12; in Chenango, 11^ in 
each of the counties of Erie, Livingston, Rensselaer^ 
and Wyoming, 11; in each of the counties of Schenec- 
tady, Queens and Ks^ex, 10:^; and in each of the coun- 
ties of Albany, Delaware, Franklin, Fulton, Genesee, 
Herkimer, Lewis, Monroe, Montgomery, Orange, War- 
ren, and Westchester, 10. In the ninth ward of the 
city of Brooklyn, 265 bushels were obtained from 16 
acres, being an average of 25 bushels to the acre; and 
an equal average crop was obtained in the town of 
Gravesend in the same county. 

From 595,135 acres planteil with corn, the aggregate 
number of bushels harvested is returned at 14,722,115, 
being an increase of 3,636,973 over the harvest of 1840, 
and averaging nearly 25 bushels to the acre. In the 
county of New- York, the average yield was 40; in 
Kings county,3Sj[; in Richmond, 35; in Suffolk, 34; in 
each of the counties of Orange, and Westchester, 32; in 
Rockland, 31; in each of the counties of Monroe and 
Orleans, 30; in each of the counties of Niagara, Onta- 
rio and Seneca, 29; in each of the counties of Chemung, 
Chenango, Jefferson, Oneida, Onondaga, Putnam, ami 
Tioga, 27; in each of the counties of Clinton and Wayne9 
26^; and in the county of Broome, 26. 

From 255,762 acres planted with potatoes, the 
aggregate number of bushels obtained, was 23,653,418» 
or an average of 90 bushels to the acre. In Jefferson 
and Franklin counties the average yield exceeded 150 
bushels; in St. Lawrence, 145; in Clinton and Orleans^ 
137; in Essex and Genesee, 125; in Washington, 122; 
in Suffolk and Wayne, 120; in Chautauque, 112; in each 
of the counties of Kings, Monroe and Niagara, 110; in 
each of the counties of Ontario, Cattaraugus, and Cayu- 
ga, 105; in Allegany, 99; in ^ates, 9S; in Seneca 97; 
and in each of the counties of Lewis and Queens, 95. 
In each of the towns of Antwerp and Rutland, in Jeffisr- 
son county, the average yield per acre was 187 bushels. 
There has been a falling off of the potato crop of up- 
wards of six millions of bushels since 1840. 

From 117,379 acres sown with peas, the aggregate 
number of bushels raised was 1,761,5(^, or an averag^e 
of 15 bushels per acre. In the town of Westchester, 
Westchester county, upwards of 170 bushels are re- 
turned as having been proiluced from 3j acres, averag- 
ing .56 bushels per acre. In the county of Kings, the 
average crop was 35 bushels; in Richmouit, 24; in 
Putnam, Queens, and Wyoming, 20; in Onouilaga and 
I Orleans, 19^; in Suffolk, 18; in each of the counties of 
i Genesee, Madison, Montgomery, and Rockland, 17; and 
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in each of the counties of Albany, Allegany, Cayug^a, 
Chaatauque, Erie, Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, Oneida, 
Ontario, Seneca, St. Lawrence and Steuben, 16. 

From 16,232 acres devoted to the raising of beans, 
fhe aggregate number of bushels produced was 162,188, 
r an average of 10 bushels per acre. In the town of 
Westfield, Richmond county, from 2,^ acres 228^ bushels 
were produced, being an average of 1 14 bushels per 
acre; in the ninth ward of the city of Brooklyn, 1960 
bushels were raised from 19j acres, being an average 
of 100 bushels j>er acre; in the town of Newtown, 
Queens county, the average was 91; in the county of 
Westchester 20; and in the counties of Cayuga and 
Chautauque, 15 and upwards. 

From 192,504 acres sown with barley, the aggregate 
number of bushels raised during the year jircceding, is 
returned at 3,10S,705, exceeding by 610,535 bushels the 
erop of 1840, and averaging 16 bushels per acre. From 
11 acres in the county of Kings, 3()0 bushels were raised, 
being an average of nearly 33 bushels to the acre. In 
county of Schoharie the average return exceedetl 22 
bushels to the acre; in the county of Suffolk, 44 bushels; 
in the county of Richmond, 25; in each of the counties 
of Onondaga and Westchester, 20; in each of the coun- 
ties of Madisun, Monroe, Niagara, and Ontario, 19; in 
each of the counties of Cortland, Oneida, anvl Schenec- 
tady, 18 ; in each of the counties of Cayuga and Chau- 
tauque, 17^; and in each of the counties of Allegany. 
Chenango, EUscx, Franklin, Rensselaer, and Seneca, 17. 

From 255,495j| acres of buckwheat, the aggregate 
number of bushels raised was 3,63-1,679, exceeding 
12,390,241 bushels the quantity raised in 1840, being an 
average of upwards of 14 bushels to an acre. In one 
of the outer wards of New-York 300 bushels were 
obtained from 8} acres, or an average of nearly 38 
bushels to the acre. In each of the counties of Onon- 
daga and Ontario, the average was 21; in Genesee, 
19; in each of the counties of Cayuga, Kings, Putnam, 
Richmond, Schenectady, Seneca, and Wayne, 18; in 
each of the counties of Chemung, Chen.mgo, Clinton, 
Livingston, Montgomery, Niagara, Tompkins and Yates, 
17; in each of the counties of Albany, Chautauque, Cort. 
land. Queens, Rensselaer, Steuben, Tioga, and W'est- 
chester, 16; and in each of the counties of Allegany, 
Broome, Delaware, Dutchess, Erie, Herkimer, Mon- 
roe, Oneida, Orange, Schoharie, St. Lawrence, and 
Ulster, 15. 

From 15,322^ acres devoted to the production of tur- 
neps, the aggregate number of bushels raised was 1,350,- 
4^2, being an average of 88 bushels per acre. In the 
county of Suffolk, however, the average is as high as 
240; and in one town of that county (Riverhead) the 
average yield was 293 bushels. In Kings county the 
average was 197; in each of the counties of Mon- 
roe and Queens, ISO; in each of the counties of Niagara 
and Rockland, 155; in Ontario, 14S; in Wayne, 146; 
•in Richmond, 142; in each of the counties of Onondaga 
and St. Lawrence, 140; in Otsego, 135; in Orleans, 126; 
in Cortland, 125: in Clinton, 122; in Essex, 121; in 
Cayuga, 120; in Steuben, 115; in each of the counties 
of Delaware, Oswego, Saratoga and Schenectady, 110; 
in each of the counties of Franklin and Jefferson, 108; 
in each of the counties of Chemung and Montgomery, 107; 
in each of the counties of Genesee and Senreu, 105; in 
Chautauque, KM; in Wyoming, 103; in Livingston, 99; 
in Allegany, 98; in each of the counties of Tioga and 
Warren, 95; in Washington, 92; and in each of the 
counties of Cattaraugus, Lewis and Schoharie, 90. 

From 4(>,089 acres of llax, the average number of lbs. 
produced was 2,897,062^, or an average of 62 j| pounds 
to the acre. In the town of Islip, Sutiblk county, 120 
pounds were ])roduccd from one quarter of an acre; in 
Poughkeopsie, Dutchess county, 3(iO poumls from live- 
eighths of an acre; iu the towns of Anienia and Uhine- 
beck, in the same county, an average of 350 pounds 
per acre is returned; in Pleasant- Valley, 2S5, and in 
Clinton, 275. The average product in the county is 
2^J7 pounds per acre. In Jefferson county the average 
is 190; in Columbia, 187; in each of the counties of 
Chautauque and Chenango, 180; in each of the countiee 
of Lewi% Qnaani and Waahinf ion, 175| in each of the 
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counties of 0;ange and Ulster, 165; in Essex, 164; In 
each of the counties of Clinton, Cortland, Frankliui 
Oneida, Putnam and Rensselaer, 150; in each of the 
counties of Oswego, Sullivan and Westchester, 140; in 
Warren, 139; in Delaware and St. Lawrence, 135; in 
Broome, 132; and in each of the counties of Greene, 
Hamilton, Monroe, Onondaga, Richmond, Saratoga, 
Steuben, Tioga and Wyoming, 100 and upwards. 

The aggregate number of heads of neat cattle in the 
State is 2,072,330, being an average of upwards of 35.- 
000 to each county, of which there are nearly 86,000 In 
the county of Jefferson; 85,464 in the county of Oneida; 
nearly 78,000 in the county of St. Lawrence; 66,885 in 
the county of Chautauque; 63,745 in the county of Che- 
nango; 62,555 in the county of Delaware; 61,706 in 
the county of Otsego; 59,712 in the county of Orange; 
57,506 in the county of Erie ; 55,4S2 in the county of 
Steuben; 53,440 in the county of Herkimer; nearly 52,- 
000 in the county of Allegany; 49,498 in the county of 
Onondaga; 47,258 in the county of Dutchess; 45,25iS in 
the county of Cattaraugus ; 45,216 in the county of Ma- 
dison; 43,527 in the county of Washington; 41,584 in 
the county of Cayuga; and 41,300 in the county of Os- 
wego. The number of neat cattle under one year old 
is 334,456, and the number over one year old is 1,709,- 
479. The aggregate number of neat cattle is less by 
about 130,000 than in 1840. 

The aggregate number of cows milked is returned at 
999,490, or an average of nearly 17,000 to each county. 
The aggregate number of pounds of butter made during 
the year was 79,501,733^, or an average of about 1,35(^- 
(HK) to each county, or 79^ pounds to each cow milked; 
while the aggregate number of pounds of cheese is re- 
turned at 36,744.976, being an average of 622,796 pounds 
to each county, or about 36 pounds to each cow milked. 
In the county of Oneida, the number of cows milked is 
stated at 47,713; from which 3,876,276 pounds of but- 
ter, and 3,277,750 pounds of cheese were made, or an 
average of upwards of 80 pounds of the former and 68 
of the latter. In the county of Orange, from 42,256 
cows milked 4,108,840 pounds of butter were obtained, 
being an average of 97 pounds to each. In the county 
of Jefferson, from 41,360 cows, 3,080,767 pounds of but- 
ter and 2,802,314 of cheese were obtained; averaging 
74 pounds of the former and nearly 70 of the latter. In 
the county of Kings, the average number of pounds of 
butter made from each cow milked was 110; in the 
counties of Delaware and Chenango, 100; in each of 
the counties of Putnam, SuUivan and Tompkins, 95; in 
each of the counties of Cortland, Greene, Onondaga* 
Schenectady, Schoharie, Seneca, Wayne and Yates, 90; 
in Livingston, 85; and in each of the counties of 
Dutchess, Ontario, Saratoga, Steuben, Tioga, Warren, 
and Washington, 80. 

In the county of Herkimer, 8,208,796 pounds of cheese 
were manufactured from the milk of 36,255 cows, being 
an average of 226 jiounds to each ; in the town of Fair- 
field, in the same county, 1,355,967 pounds were manu- 
factured from the milk of 3,910 cows, being an average 
of nearly 350 pounds. In the county of Madison, 2,022,- 
855 pounds were obtained from 21,513 cows, being an 
average of 90 pounds; and in the county of Lewis, 
1,420,368 pounds from 18,024 cows, or an average of 80 
pounds. In the county of Otsego, the average exceed! 
50 pounds. 

The aggregate number of horses in the State is 505,- 
155, being an increase of over 29,000 since 1840. In 
Oneida county there are 17,303; Onondaga, 16,968; in 
Monroe, 16,811; in Jefferson, 16,397; in Otsego, 14,- 
1.S3; in Cayuga, 13,922; in Erie, 13,527; in St. Law- 
rence, 13,470; in iN'ew-York, 13.346; in Steuben, IV 
310; in Wayne, 12,25S; in Madison, 11,774; in Dutch- 
ess, 11,342; in Tompkins, 11,191; in Washington, 11,- 
115; and in each of the counties of Albany, Allegany, 
Chautauque, Chenango, Genesee, Herkimer, Li vingstooy 
Orange, Renuelaer and Saratoga, 10,000 and upwanla. 

The aggregate number of hogs returned is l,584f344| 
or an average of nearly 27,000 to each county. In 
Dutchess county there are 66,8113; in Orange, 67,265 j 
in Columbia, 54,477; in Jefferaon, 53,068; in Ononda- 
ga, 52,907; in Moncoc), 48«4d3} in Niagan, 45.723| i» 
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Utynn, 43,546; id Ulller, 42,627; in WKshington, 43,- 
1S9; in ReniwlMr. 39,362; in Otiego, 33,4^5; in St. 
Lavrenec, 3S,15n-, in Eris, 38,087; in Saratoga, 37,. 
B82; in Ontario, 36,916; in Steuben, 35,9^7; in Wayne, 
35,873; in WeUchester, 35,609; and in each of the 
countio of Albany, Chautauque and Niagara,upnanli of 
30,1)00. In IMO, Ibe aggregale number of twine in the 
1,916,953; being an exceu of 332,619 beyond 

,e atate ii 6,443,- 



apreii 



The aggregate number of ihee[ 
855, exceeding by 1,062,630 the numuer remmeu in 
IMU, and being an average of upwarila of 107,000 to 
each county. Of this number 1,870,728 arc under one 
ycai old, and 4,505,369 over one year old. I'he num- 
ber in the eaunly of Otsego is 270,564; in Madtian, 
S63,132; in Ontario, 257/121; In Waihington 254,)«66; 
in ChautBuque. 235,403-, in Cheoango, 223,453; la Llv- 
ioplon, 21S,2»4; in Steuben, 217,658; in Dutches!, 
nearly 200,000; in Oneida, 194,519; in Onondaga, 190 - 
429; in Allegany, IS4,901; in Jeffenon, 1K4,526; ni 
Car^ld n^i'')'*! in Monroe, 173,952; iu Columbia, 
172,951); in Renuelaer. 170,553; in St. Lawrence, 168,- 
314; in Wyominj, 166,365; in Genesee, 156,578] in 
Erie, 14'<,732; in Tompltind, 135,787; in Delaware, 
135,633; in Waynp, 130,562; in Yalei, 130,134; and 
in Cortland, I0-<,.S62. The aggregate number of flee- 
ces obUined is returned at 4.607,0I2(, comprising 13,- 
864,823 pounds of wool, leH by 20i,306 pounds than the 
aggregale llecce of 1840, and averaging about three lbs. 
to > fleece. In the county of King! tbe average is up. 
warita of six ponmla. 

Very respectfully, j'our cA'l serv'l, 

S. S. RANDALL. 

Mbany, Jan. I, 1346. 
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Society hare lately pnb- 
imuDication on inc strawberry, by N. Loaf - 
principal object ii to eitabiiih the aeceeaitf 
oi stamjnate plants planted sepoialely, but in near prox- 
imity, to render most varieties productive. In tbe 
coarse of bit remarki, be made some interetliog ob- 
servations, which coming from an experienced cultivm- 
tor, may be of value to many of our reulsri. 

He says, " In a late number of the Farmer and H«- 
chanic, it is staled that three cultitaton Dear BdMob, 
tent /our Ihoutand firt kundrfd quarts to market in k 
tinglt ttaton. What will our market gardeners say to 
this? • • • Mr. Cnlbertson brings more strawbot- 
riei to our market than any other person. The great- 
est quantity he has brought in any nnglt day wat/mtr 

lifferent parts ol 
Oerent ami most 

irivalied with ns 



iartt." 



A breeding regisler is 
portant In assisting the thephenJ to preserve facts in re- 
lation to the various inUividiuls oF his flock — lueh as 
their age, genealogy, quality, ic. The fbilowing plan, 
given by Dr. Holmes, in the JIfatne farmer, appears 
to ns to be a very good one. 
" Braiing Rtgitlirfroa July 1, '38, tt> July 1, >39. 
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I The following remarks are made ir 

the cotn muni cation on some of the 1 

celebrated varieties 1 
I ["Itovey-i (old) seedling] sUnds 1 

for size, where imprrgnaled. But t 
! rieties, (hat are as good bearers, of 

' his (Old) seedling to all cultivators, whether for family 

I Speaking of a fine variety he obtained from England, 
I under the erroneous name of Keen's seedling, he says -. 
"The Methven is a direrenl, and far inferior fruit. I 
I have the Methven Scarlet, sent me from Philadelphi*, 
I as the Keen. It is pistillate, and bean large fmi^ but 
I is an indifferent bearer, and of inferior flavor." 
j He thinks that the variety described as the Old Hud- 
son by Downing, and as <' a fruit with a neck," ii nitt 
genuine, anil it entirely different hom the Old HndtOD 
of Cincinnati and Philadelphia, which appears (o be un- 
[known at New-York and Bo<loa. The Old Uuilson "Is 
wholly defective in the Jtale organs, and has been 
[ thrown by as unproducl' e. It is a large and finely fla- 
I vored fruit, and wher properly impregnated, a great 
, bearer, • • • V , Arbegiisl for many years sold 
nine-lenlht of the strawberries brought, to our market, 
j and raised (he Hudson only. Whilst I could from one- 
I fourth of an acre, scarcely raise a bushel, he would 
I raise 40 bushels. Hit fruit was much larger than any 



other brought to market, 
I 37) cents per quart. He : 

from the tale of this fruit. 
I self, and had been as niuci 
; and the quantity raised 01 
I Philadelphia (where he 
I chance observation of hi: 
! saying, " I must raise but 



and c< 



ved) a 



f groun 



— In the tint column is the number 
of the ewe — ^having two notches on (he upper edge of 
the right ear, (20) a notch on the lower edge of the 
left ear, (3> and (wo notches on the upper edge of the 
left ear, (2) No. 25. In (be second her age. In the 
third, the number and age of >he ram, which in (his in- 
stance mejns ram Mo. 27, and finir years old, being born 
in l''34. In the fourth column, the day and month in 
wbieh the lamb came — thus, 6—1 means 6(h day of 4lh 
month. In the fifth and sixth columns are the numben 
of ram and ewe Iambi. In (he seveMh column is 1 
classllicallon of the lambs, aocording to (heir apprar- 
ance at one or two dayt old. The last column it gene- 
ral observations." 

nable o well for present information as futoie refer- 
ence and comparinn. 



fruit, as my plants war* 
all males," ont led my attention to the tuttieet. I toon 
diicovereJ (hat (here were what he called male and fe. 
male plants, and communicated the (act to our market 
gardenen. The result was, strawberries rapidly in- 
creased in our market, till as fine as had been raised by 
Mr. Arbegust, were sold at from 'I to 10 cenli per quart, 
and he erased lo cultivate Ihem. > 

It it well known to many of our readen (hat Mr. N. 
Longwar(h it a strong advocate of the indispensable na- 
eessity of staminale plants, 10 fertilise (he pislillala 
render them proiluctive. But he does nM 



islder ti 



plan 



Sowe 



a fur fiAldw aaj tlma thla noalli 



iKJth actually exist, only one or the other am 
usually and permanenlly defective, not absent. On tb* 
other hand, Ilovcy and others, consider this ilefeclive 
quality as only caused by rich cultivation, and hence 
that Bterilily may be remedied by diminished fertilily 
of soil, while they do not deny that jiroUuctiveneM 
may also result from the impregnation by well ilevel- 
oped slaminalc plants. Others ileny all benefit from 
staminate jtlanli. Many experiments, cnndiicleil more 
accuratkiy than moat persotu are aceaslomed to do, are 
needed to settle such points salis&ctorily. Longworth 
sayi, " Mr. Dawning, in a recent letier, assures me, 
that last season he raised a fine crop of Hovey's seedling, 
on a bad Ui aeparaled trom all other*." Tbe argument 
iwntainaJ in thi* fact ba tloa* not ilBinollsh, but Dvar* 
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leaps as follows : — '<Mr. Downing, I am positive, hat! 
not Hovey's seetlllng unmixed with others." An in- 
telligent and scientific cultivator should know by the 
appearance of the growth, leaf, or fruit, Hovey's seed- 
ling from other varieties. The suggestion however, 
that a variety may ripen seed, drop them and propagate 
thus new varieties, intermixed, and possessing the sta- 
minate character, is not without weight. The reason, 
too, that the plants of the nurseryman, who has many 
different varieties within a small space, to fertilize each 
other, are productive; while after they are sold and 
widely removed, the cause and the effect cease, is en- 
tirely plausible. 



DISEASE IN POTATOES. 



Mr, Editor — The columns of almost every agricul- 
tural paper I examine, are teeming with articles on the 
subject of diseased potatoes, but as yet, the cause seems 
buried in as profound a mystery as at its first appear- 
ance. It is not at all understood; and it is very much 
to be desireil that the recently instituted inquiries in 
Europe, by scientific men, may lead to its discovery, 
Ibr the effort thus far here, has rather shrouded the sub- 
ject in deeper doubt and uncertainty^ than cast any light 
upon it. 

I mtsde a series of experiments the past year, the re- 
sults of which, I herewith hand you, not because they 
have elicited any new fact, but that a knowledge of 
them may prevent their repetition by others, for it is 
evident they lead not to its development, though pos- 
sibly, in some other respects, worthy of it. 

The ground was a sandy loam, manured with barn- 
yard manure, at the rate of thirty two-horse wapgon 
loads to the acre. It was plowed, dragged, furrowed 
with a one-horse plow in rows three feet asunder, and 
planted on the 12th of May. The potatoes were cut 
into setts containing three or more eyes, and drop))ed 
along the furrows eight inches apart. On the first ten 
rows, which were twenty rods long, was put a composi- 
tion consisting of one bushel of lime, one of ashes, one of 
salt, and one of plaster, well mixed, dropped in small 
handfuls on each cutting of the potatoes; and the ba. 
lance of the field had a dressing of like quantity of 
same composition, with the exception of the salt. The 
potatoes were then covered with a plow, and rolled 
with a moderately heavy roller. That portion of the 
piece where no salt was used vegetated directly, and 
came on with a vigorous and luxuriant growth; where 
salt was used, they were a long time coming up, and 
the growth then exceedingly slow, with a curled un- 
healthy appearance of the vine. 

They were cultivated twice and hoed once. At the 
last time of cultivating, a one-horse plow was parsed 
twice though each row, levelling the earth to the vines. 

The appearance of all of them, with the exception of 
the salted, was exceedingly fine and promising, and of 
the latter, there were some twenty-five hills which re- 
ceiveda less portion of the preparation, that were perhaps 
more vigorous than any of the others, which we attribu- 
ted to this cause. They continued growing finely until 
August, when the ground, with the exception of the 
salted portion, was completely covered with vines, and 
a finer or more promising field is rarely seen. At this 
period we had a succession of light showers, followeil 
by warm, close weather, and our vines soon began to 
decay, presenting precisely the same appearance as in 
the two preceding years, in which they have been af- 
fected. This continued until they were entirely dead, 
and the general impression was that the crop was de- 
stroyed; on digging, however, we were agreeably dts- 
appointed to find them, though rather small, entirely 
tound, and thus far, they have preserved perfectly well. 

I took from the acre two hundred and twelve bushels. 
That portion which was salted never reached maturity. 
The yield was less and the quality inferior to" where 
none was used, and this experiment has therefore de- 
monstrated that neither salt, lime, ashes, nor plaster, 
are a preventive to the attacks of this disease^ or a pre- 
Mrvative of the taber after attack^ for this condition of 



vine waa general here^ as is also this soundness of th« 
potato. 

There were some exceptions to this general decay of 
vine, and wherever this occurred, so &r as my obser- 
vation has gone, it has been on sward ground^ lata 
planted, and no manure used. I planted a piece adjoin- 
ing the one on which the experiments were made. It 
was done on the 3d day of June, and the vines continued 
perfectly fresh and green until destroyed by the frost 
this fall, while others planted at short intervals of time, 
on fallow ground. Tor the purpose of determining whe- 
ther this has any agency in averting the disease, were 
in every instance destroyed, though the tuber, in all 
of them remained sound. 

Can you explain this new caprice of the epidemic, or 
assign any plausible reason for this general destruction 
of the vine and soundness of the potato? or why, those 
on sward ground escaped, and on fallow perished? It ii 
certainly very inexplicable, although it puts an end to 
the speculation that the disease is caused by insects, for 
if this were so, all these pieces would have been affect- 
ed in the same manner. P. 

Watervillcy 1846. 



IMPROVING WORN-OUT LANDS* 
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Mr. Tucker — T will give you my views of the best 
manner of improving lands that were formerly good 
but have become jioor by bad farming. And first, no 
land over was good where the subsoil was of a cold 
gravelly natur«;. The top soil of our limestone land 
will vary from four to six, and sometimes eight inches 
deep, with a subsoil of red loam — the latter is generally 
thouiflit good when it will make brick. There are 
thousands of acres of this kind of land both in Virginia 
and ISIaryland that have become very much impo- 
verished. 

To improve this land, I would collect large quanti- 
ties of everything that will make manure; such as 
leaves, weeds, sods from tlie fence comers, rags, rotten 
wood, soap-suds, &c. These I would keep in a pile, 
sprinkling piaster over it occasionally, to prevent the 
escape of ammonia. In the next place, I would com- 
mence with the corn crop. I would have three stout 
horses, and a plow (of Washburn's make, of Frederick,) 
22 inches from the bottom of the share to the bottom of 
the beam, (without a coulter.) I would plow th'e land 
late in the fall 12 inches deep, which would throw up 
part of the subsoil to the action of the sun and air. By all 
means have some manure put on the land before the com 
is planted' The next season; plow in the com stalks in 
June or July, — in other words make it the fallow-field for 
a wheat crop. Plow as above stated the first time, har- 
row well, and then, if you have it, put on about 60 
bushels of lime to the acre, and some manure. Plow 
shallow the second time, and about the middle of Sep- 
tember sow 14 bushels clean wheat to the acre, harrow 
well, and then sow seven quarts of clean timothy seed 
to the acre, and roll the field. In the spring following, 
sow about the same quantity of clover seed. If the land 
IS inclined to be wet, you may vary the seed a little, 
and sow S quarts of timothy — if very <lry, sow 8 quarts 
of clover and 6 of timothy. No stock must go on the 
land after the wheat comes off in the fall, nor until the 
next season, when the clover is in bloasom, and then 
only enough to crop a little. The next summer the 
field may be mowed for the first crop, and the second 
crop be left (m the ground. There must be no stock 
on the field this year. 

I can assure you I have seen land improved 100 per 
cent by this course of farming. It is the commence- 
ment of what may be called a rotation of crops, such ai 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, has so much im- 
proved the soil. Wm. Todd. 

Utica MilU, Maryland, May, 1846. 



Cutting i-ood for Sheep. — Thomas Noble, in the 
Ohio Cultivator, says — «My sheep consist of 1600 headf 
and so far, I have lost none. We cut all their feed^ ind 
the MLving thereby it at leait one-third." 
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DBSTBirOTtOIT OF FBAOH BOIIS. 



II very rarely happeoi lh«t the young- frail of Ihe 
peocb ii killed exc«pl by the wvere cold ofvinler. It 
atlai excite* lurpriae thai Ihe cultivator ii enabled to 
deeiile with tolerable certiinty, by Ihe time that Ihe k- 
vere ffenther of winter cloiei, irhetber a crop may be 

The cause moat frequently dealnictive to the peach 
erop in the northern Itatei, il warm weather late in «u- 
tumn or during vinler, cauaing a ilighl awelling of Ihe 
buib. After thus atarled, even Ihaugh loa iligbl degree, 
Tery severe cold dealroya Ihem. Cultivalora of fruit 
with to knov, u aoon as practicable, whether ibeir 
Cropa arc deatroyed. When the thermumeler liaka 
federal degree* below zero, there ii nearly alwiya rea- 
«m lo fear that at leasl a part of the fruit-buds are kill- 
ed ; ai previous warm weather, even If il has scarcely 
•welled the buils, may hare Ailed them with moislure, 
«nd rendered Ihem liable lo destruction. To deter- 
mine Ihe poini, then, let the flower buds be examined 
a few day! after Ihe cold weather, by culling Ihem 
transversely through the middle. If they are injured, 
Ihe centre will appear dark brown, ta rejireseated by a, 
Tig. 56 i if iinii^uml, they 
will appear of a un.form 
greeniah while, with do 

® browi^ spot at Ihe centre, ai 
" shown by b, Ihe stamens, 
and other parts of the flow- 
er betog- entirety fresh. A 
lit'le practice will enable 

®j, any one to determine Ihis 
^ point at a glance. 



happened to be under the mow at Ihe time of the cold, 
are lllle*l with a dense proftiiion of flowers. Such traei 
exbibil accurately the depth of the snow at the lime of 
Ihe injury, and ahow conclusively when it took placa. 

In other cases, snow, by keeping Ihe trees cool in 
warm days, and Ihus retarding the swelling of Ihe buds, 
ma)' save the crop, though afterwartli exposed to cold 
several degree* below tero. 

The morning tun on a froated plant, by causing sud- 
den thawing, il uuially destructive lo it* vitality, when 
gradual thawing would be safe. Hence buildings and 
sleep bills on Ihe eail side of peach trees, have led (O 
the lingular and erroneou* conclusion thai tail viind 
does the mischief. Hence also one reaion that unfro- 
zen rivora and lakes, by Ihe (creen of fbg they throw 
oO; aOTord protection, as well u by softening the Mvwl- 
ty of Ihe cold. 

The preceding and other obsemdion^ hiTa led to 
the following eoncluiion* : 

1. Thai the diSerence of leveral degrees between the 
temperature of sheltered valleys and small hill* cIOM 
at hand, shows that the common unqualified *talemenls 
of Ihe temperalure by the Ihennometer, of c ^rlain parts 
of Ihe country, is loO indeflnite for ilependeu.'e. 

2. That in countries abounding in small hills and val- 
leys, or consisting of rolling land, the him are tn best 
for peach orcharila, soil and other things being equal. 
Unfreezing bodies of water in the neigbliorhood, of 
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obtuse form 
while thele 



eaf bud 



der and more poinledas ex- 
hibited by d. On the low- 
Fig. 56. er parts " 
(he fruit bud* are usually double (e, 
between. 

The put winter exhibited some curious illustrations 
of the eOecl of situation and other causes in preserving 
Ibc life of fruit buiU. A considerable portion of the 
northern pari of Western New-York coniisis of irregu- 
lar hills and valleys, the hills rising from flfty or a hun- 
dred feet or more above the ordinary level. In the 
valleys, from their warm sheltered situation, the growth 
of Ihe peach is more rapid i it does not become so well 
ripened and hardened for winter; warm <lays more 
quickly start Ihe buds; and the cold air of still, frosty 
nights settling in Ihe hollows, and Ihe ladi 
clear sky above being unobstructed by the 
Ihe air, Ibe des'ruction of the fruil buds is very ire- 
quent. But on hills, these causes do not operate ; hence 
in many localities, while ihe crops fail rarely half the 
time in valleys, Ibcy are scarcely ever even diminished 
on Ihe hills. In an orchard belonging lo the writer, 
thirty feel above Ibe neighboring creek valley, not one 
in ten of Ihe fruit buds escaped the present year; while 
on another hill only twent}-.Qve or thirty feet higher, 
the trees are full of blossoms. Indeed, Ihe diSi'rence in 
lemiieralure, as Indicaled by a common thermometer, 
between a valley and a hill fifty or a hundred feel above 
il, in favor iif Ihe latter, usually amounts 10 many de- 
grees on still clear nights. This iliOerence alone 
would ofte 



a to the 



n In II 



iny t 



e (early part of 5 mo.) Ihe upper branches only, are 
niied with blossoms, while Ihe lower are entirely des- 
titute; the relleeled beat from the ground having start- 
ed Ihe lower buds and Ibui rendered Ihem liable lo in- 
jury from frosl. 

Another singular appeaiance is, that while nuoy 
tree* from One foot upward* ahow no blostoml and are 
ferfocUy bua, the lower itnfgliDg branehM which 



To what localilie* is the potato indigenoiuT It ii 
well established that Ihis esculent was nol known 
on the old continent till il was carried there from 

I America. The noted navigator Sir Walter Raleigb in- 

' traduced il into Ireland and England in 1565. Tbe 
same year it was also taken to England from Sanla Fe, by 

. Capt. Hawkins. It ha* been stated that Raleigh obtained 
it in Virginia. But is il now found in a wild state in 
any part of North Amerieal Loudon, in his Hariia 
Briltannicui, gives Peru a* the native country of the 
potato, and travellers have asserted thai it is found 

' not only ihere, but in Brazil, and aome other part* of 

I South America. 

We have been led to some reflections on this sub- 
ject by a perusal of Schoolc bait's "Report On the 

I Iroquois," (o the Legislature of New-York, 1846. Speak. 

I ing of the planis cultivated by these tribes, <p. 12, 13,) 
il is remarkeil — " Tbe potato was certainly indigenous. 
Sir Waller Boleigh in eObrts at colonitalion, bad 
brought it from Virginia under tbe original name of 
openaiBg. But none of the North American tribes am 
known to have cullivaled it. They dug il np, like 
other indigenous edible root*, from tbe (bresL But It 
has been long introduced into their villages, andlpreail 
over the northern latitudes lar beyond the present limit* 
of Ihe lea maise." 

If il is a (act thai the potato wa* known to any of the 
lailian tribes which formerly occupied territory now in 
poBsetslon of the United States, before tbe discovery 
and seltlemenl by the whiles, how long is it since tbe 
wild plant became exiincit Or may it not still ezitt 
in some of its nalnrol mtcnlllvaled haunlsl 



Feedino Kens.— J. N. Dowd, in Ihe Boston Cnl- 
livalor, says a bushel of corn will last hens twice as 
' long a* a bu*hel of bucltwheat, but that he prefers the 
latter, as it makes heni lay eggs more than any other 
I' grain, and overbalance! in proflt, itsadditionol cost. 

Cahbots roa Hobsxs.— J. Frost, of Elliolville, la 
Ihe same paper, says that carrots fed to horsci with dry 
food, ore worth as much as oats, feeding alternately, 
II ons (f«) xnth carrpi* and mt vitk ooIm. 
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HDITS ON IH£ OONSTRDCnOH OF FASSf-HOUSBS. 



A.HV one may i«e that a ilccldeil taste ii brg-ini 
luv. Bvery where, in the miiLiLlr and etistcrn sli 
Icuiger in those clumty anil unmeaning foroiB tha 



itwirat the prcieat moment in rural archilcet- 
il [he newJy built coltagea and villu are M 
a generally prevailed. 

Thii ia a moil hopeful and encourag- 
ing symptom. II tells ua very iila.nlj 
that our country pruptielon have b»> 
gun lo give lume thought lo the eon< 
>f Iheir OH-n houaei; that 
Ihcy are no longer content with ivhat 
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the violence ol wintry ftomu. It ought to b« ttrong, uiit 
b* tailed on tor frequent repiin. 

llie Bat roof comca lo UJ from loulhem 
in the cUuical stylet let the architect 
ulitiy Ihe ilemanili of art with such a 
coTtriiig to his hniiae. Rut in the ex- 
JKHoJ farra-hoiiac. in our bliwlering, ilur- 
ily WFalher of the north, the furnier should 
tave none of it. He must neille under 
the high an<l broad roof which properly 
belon^1 lo a nonhem cllmalc. {Fib. SS.) 
Thii nu all Ihe Wuuly orthnrmighly an- 

glancc Ihe nuist cumplete notions of COni- 
fUlt. 

AVhm it i> 
house urn a mi 

thaui;h the oi 
lo »>ppn»! il 
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Every oi 

orfiiiieuundpnipriuly. 
omanii-iital jicdimenra, moulded trieiia, 
anit Ihe like, have little or mulling to <to 
with farni-hou>e>. I'hey will give an 
tmbiiioui and tla«hy character lo the 

fiont; il will he belied by the usnriil and trtrs-dau character ot the ri 
The truth ix a firhivr's hnutc loiiks an ill wiien bedecked trith the s 
villa, at Ihe li.inciit digiiilled, plain farmer himself wuuM, if triukeJ ui 
Paris eviiniiite. The beauty of 
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tal e-mhi-if ilielf u-'lh Ihe mox( 
mporta'it a;,l u^rfut f.atam of 
Ihe iMiuae. I.ei a r-raidak be 
addnt. ivliirli may l>c a.lorned, 

lata, ta with liea'i'iriil and 
grant climbing pliuits. I.el tli 
porch iMt nuule a xiiitaMc eiivrr 
Idk to the iirini^ilul 
Let Ihe piblen lie eiiri 
^mple umainen^a. anil 
Bey *iacl» be built in a 
in([ fiirins. These ar 
points that really dcmM 

Higklaad aar.Uat, 
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narring the beauly of simplicity and proji 



IsnusTRT. — The people nf MaEsachunetls annually 
proiluce a<) |ier eent. more property or irpalTh than any 
ei|ual (lopulBlioa in the United States, according to the 
most accurate returns. Though not one a.ilh of Rcw- 
Vork in extent of territory, that Mate has aeven hun- 
dred miles of railroad in ugieration. 

Tsponrlent of 



layai 



s found r 



WiiKVT.— The total amount of wheat imported into 
Ureal llritam in 1'<-1U, from all other cnunlriea, wai 
1,993,405 quarters. Only one Iwenty-Qflh of this 
unonnl was tent by the farmers of the United Stales, 
hough poaseaaing equal advantage! aa loduly. 

Shrinkino or Cork — The Oenesee Farmer says 
.hat a btiahel of shelled com will ahrink, from the lima 
it ia uaually harvested till thoroughly dry, about 22 par 
;ent. io bulk. Hence in slatemeats of large crojia, yon 
null uaually Uiaeount about one-flAh. 
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FATTENING HOGS. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — I have frequently seen in the Cul- 
tivator details of experiments which I think are calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the science of agriculture; 
and I should be glail to hear through that medium, from 
those that have had experience upon fattening cattle 
and sheep with the ruta-baga, carrot, beet, &c. I hope 
they will not wait until they can tell a favorable story. 
Let us have the truth, whether favorable or unfavora- 
ble. 

I hereby send a few accounts of rearing shoats and 
fattening hogs, which I have tested. I do not think the 
breeds were of the most approved kinds. I bought the 
stock, having partly fallen into the opinion that « the 
breed is in the mouth, as one of my neighbors says. I 
am now satisfied that the less those persons have to do 
with hogs who pay no attention to the breed, the better. 

9th mo., 8th, 1S44, I shut up 5 pigs, worth $9*50 

They consumed 344 bn.com in the ear, 20 cts.,. 6.90 

22| «* corn meal, 40 cts., 8.93 

15 « apples, 6 cts., 90 

5| " potatoes, 25 cts., 1 . 38 

Amount, $27.61 

3d mo., 25th, 1845, sold the above pigs at 3.| cts. 
a pound, alive, 25.00 

Loss, $2.61 

Agam, m the spring of 1845, I had 16 pigs 

worth, $16.00 

They consumed 261 lbs. feed at 70 cts. a hun'd, 1.83 

67 bu. corn meal, at 45 cts.,. . 30. 15 

174 " hog corn, at 40 cts.,. . . 7.00 

28.t " ears corn at 25 cts., .... 7.19 

36J « poUtoes, at 25 cts...... 9.12 

41 « carrots, at 25 cts., 10.25 

' 19 " beets, at 25 cts., 4.75 

2 pigs added to the above, 5.40 

Time of feeding, about, 0.00 

Amount, 91.69 

Cr. 

By 6 pigs sold, $1.50, $9.50 

<' 7 barrows sold, at 3{ cts. a pound,. 35.23 
« 5 sows, ** 3i «« . 22.99 

$67.72 



Loss, $23.87 

Again, 9th mo.,8lh, 1844, I put up a sow to 

fatten, worth $7. 50 

Feed, 71 bu. apples, at 6 cts., 45 

l{ « potatoes, at 25 cts., 4 

17]" corn in ear, at 20 cU., 3.45 

4\ *< meal, at 40 cts., 1.80 

24 '< cob meal, at 20 cts., 50 

Amount, $14 . 14 

Slaughtered the above and sold 365 lbs., at 4 cts., 14 . 60 

Gain, 46 

The above sow was more than an ordinary sow for 
roodness. 

And again, 9th mo., 8th, 1844, 1 put another sow 
trith the above, which we will suppose ate as much as 
ihe. The grain and other things for these two, as well 
•s ibr the other lots, was accurately measured. 

Worth of sow, $5.00 

Amount of grain, &c., consumed, 6. 64 

Amount, SI 1 . ()4 

slaughtered and sold, 7.05 

ilf OSS, $4. 59 

ibis sow did not do well, perhaps we ought not to 
-koiiider it a fair case. Let others give their experi- 
ence and we shall be enabled to judge of the profits and 
■•^es. J. £. Macom«*'°-b. 



WESTBBir SALT. 



Mr. Tucker. — ^In the last (Dec.) No. of the CaltK* 
tor, is an essay « on the curing of provisions for Um 
British Market," by «an apprenticed packer." Hii 
directions are no doubt good, much superior to the cut* 
less, go-ahead mode usually practised in this cum* 
try. And provisions, so put up would not on^ be 
much better for the British market, but for our two; 
and no doubt would pay for the extra care and attention. 

I find in the article mentioned, the following: *' By 
way of parenthesis, it may as well be here noted, that 
neither Kanawha, Zanesville, or Groose creek salt should 
be allowed to touch your meat, either directly by mix- 
ture with the salt, or indirectly, through the medium 
of brine; for so sure as any of these salts are uiedy so 
sure will your meat become slimy like fish, and be im- 
perfectly cured. '*> By this, great Injustice is done to 
the salts named, and especially Kanawha. To correct 
which, and that our domestic manufacture may stand 
on its own merits, divested of prejudice is the ol^{ect of 
this communication. 

I would state that I have been many years at Kana- 
wha, and a few years at Geddes, N. Y., engagcl in the 
manufacture of salt, both coarse and fine, and that I am 
not now engaged in its manufacture anywhere, or hafe 
any interest in it, direct or indirect. I would premise 
that all the salt water obtained anywhere in the Ohio 
Valley, or on any of the tributaries of that river, is of a 
different quality, or the impurities in it are differeat 
from that got in any other section of the United States. 
The impurities in the salt water within the region men- 
lioncii, are all of them muriates, or what the chemists 
would call of this order. Consequently there is 
none, or if any, a mere trace of either the carbonate or 
sulphate of lime, the great impurities that the manufac- 
turers have to contend against in New- York, and at 
Holston in this state. The weight of all these im- 
purities is much greater than that of brine, and will not 
crystalize except at a great heat, or incorporate with 
the crystal of salt only when the heat is great enough 
to produce considerable agitation in the brine. 

Now my process of making brine, that will com- 
pletely saturate it with salt, must and will throw to the 
bottom all these impurities, and if suffered to re- 
main in a state of rest for twenty-four hours, and drawn 
off without agitation will afford a pure brine. The 
quantity of impurities at the bottom will of course de- 
pend on the purity of the salt; which can easily bo told 
in drawing off, by the greasy and slimy appearance, as 
soon as all the pure brine is exhausted. 

Tc make pure and perfect brine from any aalt, or 
salt of the quality of the ordinary fine salt of Kanawbai 
Zanesville, Goose Creek, or of the Onondaga, N. Y. 
fine salt, put in fifty pounds of salt to every sixteen gal- 
Ions of rain or river water, heated to the temperature of 
150 degrees ; stir it well for an hour or two, and let it 
stand perfectly still for twenty-four hours, and it ia fit 
for drawing off, and it is pure brine down to the impa- 
rities, which are all in the bottom and are, if of the 
western salt, as before described — if or the N. Y. aalt, a 
mass of white matter like lime. If it should be wiabed 
to make brine from cold water, salt and water in th# 
same proportion; but should be well stirred, for a week 
or ten days, each day ; and then suffered to stand for 2< 
or 48 hours, and proceed as before. The colder the 
water the greater the length of time necessary to mak«. 
perfect brine; and a certain test at all times, is to am 
pend a small line over the brine so that it will sink in- 
to it a few inches; when the crystals of salt adhere te 
the line, it is then saturated and pure brine. 

UniloubtCilly it will take more of the common salto 
our country to make a given quantify of pure brine thaii 
it will of the pure coarse salt either of the domestic ot 
imported article; but then the difference in the price 
will make the common article much the cheapest. 

The salt heretofore manufactured at Kanawha WW 
made in iron kettles with rapid boiling; eonseqafotly 
as is the case with all salt so made, much of the imparl 
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tall of talt by iu continual agitation. But all the salt 
BOW made at Kanawha (between two and three mil- 
liom of bushels this last year) is made in wooden reser- 
voirs, heated by pipes runnings through the brine, with 
the steam generated by the boilers in reducing it to 
brine, at a temperature of some 30 or 40 degreess be> 
low boiling, so that there is but little agitation in the 
brine; making as pure an article of fine salt as is made 
anywhere, either domestic or foreign. 

The coarse or alum salt made at Kanawha, is as pure 
at any salt made in the world, (there has not been much 
nuule for the last few years, because of the low price of 
the imported article it has been more profitable to 
make the fine salt) as the accompanying analysis, by 
Professor James B. Rogers, (late assistant geologist of 
this state,) will show. 

Professor Rogers says x 

**A chemical examination of good arerage specimens 
of the three following varieties of salt, give these re- 
foltt. 
Kanawha Alum salt, after being carefully 

dried , absorbs from the air, of moisture, 0.66 per ct. 

Turks Island, ditto, 0.06 << 

Holston, ditto, merely a trace. 

Kanawha Alum salt contains of earthy im- 
purities, principally muriates, 0.9 per ct. 

Turks Island , ditto, 2.2 < < 

Holslon, ditto., 1.5 " 

The impurities in the two latter consist principally of 
sulphate of lime, and magnesia.^' 

The coarse salt made at Syracuse, N. Y., is also a 
good and pure article, equal in purity to any imported. 
The Holston, (Washington county, Va.) salt is a coarse 
salt; but there never was but a small quantity of it 
made there of that quality. The salt water there is 
quite similar to that of New-York, and the salt usually 
made, like their fine salt. 

We have and do make as good salt in this country as 
the '< Liverpool coarse sack salt," the opinion of <<an 
apprenticed packer" to the contrary notwitstanding; 
who no doubt formed his opinion honestly, but rather 
hastily. 

There is much prejudice existing against our domes- 
tic salt, which I am in hopes our manufacturers will 
disperse, by making, as they can, a pure aud good article. 

Locust Lantf Fayette Co. Va. G. H. P. 



PROTECTION OF FEAOH TREES. 



L. TucKEB, Esq. — In the November number, among 
the « Facts and opinions condensed from various ex- 
change papers," I observed an extract from the Southern 
Planter, in which G. C. Dobson recommends the use of 
tar to preserve the peach and nectarine tree from worms, 
in which he has succeeded without any failure. I have 
the experience of nine years to add to this testimony in 
behalf of tar, when used to the root of the peach tree 
to presf^rve it from the worm. My method of using the 
tar does not differ except that I apply a bandage of mus- 
lin to keep the tar in its place, and more effectually to 
keep the insect from the trees. I have restored w^orm- 
bitten trees, that bled profusely, to a sound bark and 
abundant fruitfulness, and that now, at the age of eleven 
or twelve years, are thriving trees. 

My experiments to discover the remedy for the <' yel- 
lows" have partially failed, owing, I believe, to hav- 
ing blended the <• yellows" and the efiecta of the peach 
worm together. I look now to chemistry to give a clue 
to the matter. 

AnalyzjRtion of a healthy tree and of a portion of the 
soil in which it grew, compared with the elements of a 
hJtMl case of the << yellows," and of the soil in which it 
perished, may give us a hint of something that art can 
supply, to cure the disease, or prevent its occurrence. 

I would be much obliged to any of your chemical 
correspondents, who would &vor your reailers with a 
description of a simple apparatus, for conducting analy- 
•et of the most common earths, alkalies, and minerals, 
with the various tests, and mode of application. The 
■draDtige would be great orer cor present state of infbr- 



mation. If every farmer could ascertain what propor- 
tion of lime, magnesia, potash, &c., were contained in 
each of his fields, and how much magnesia, &o., if any^ 
in the lime he buys. Andrsw Bush, M. D. 

E. Coventry i Chettter Co., Pa. 



BUTTER-WORKER. 



In the Cultivator, new series, vol. 1, p. 340, the Edi- 
tor noticed a Butter-Worker exhibited at Worcester 
Mass. I wrote there, requesting a more particular de- 
scription of it, in hopes thereby, to improve upon th« 
one that I had previously begun to make on a similar 
principle; but as I was not favored with a reply, m'mm 
was finisheil without having the desired advantage of a 
pattern to work from. It however operates satisfacto- 
rily. I will endeavor to describe the parts, and can 
venture to recommend it as preferable to the usual mod* 
by a hand ladle, particularly in cool weather. 




Fig. 00. 

A, fluted roller, 24 inches long, 8 inches in diameter 
at handle, tapering to 2 inches at the shank; 16 flutes 
or creases, worked to an edge so deep as to make th« 
inside of the flutes,a right angle and running out to th« 
surface of the shank. 




Fig. 00. 

B, handle; straight, 7^ inches long, 2 in diameter 

C, shank; 5 inches long, 1^ in diameter. 
B, ball ; 2 inches in diameter. 



17 



^ 





H 



D 



E, socket block, made 
of two pieces, each 34 
by 1} inches, shouldered 
to rest on the top of table, 
passing through, secured 
by a key wedge through 
both parts, length so at 
to bring the bottom of 
the roller fair upon the 
block. 

F, socket turned into 
the block, one half the 
socket in each part. 4 
inches from the top, to 
enclose and confine the 

Fig. 00 ball, which should, how- 

ever work freely. 

G, table, inclined. 

H, wedge-key, to secure the socket block firmly to 
the table. 

I, marble block, 24 inches square; around It a guttef 
cut in the table to receive the buttermilk, and conduel 
It to a centiml point, where it can pass off* in one 
stream. 
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If a more simple or useful machine for the purpose 
is in use, I shall be pleased to see it described in the 
Caltivator. Robt. White, Jr. 

New-York f Ath mo., 1846. 



OAY MAKma. 

Why not adopt the same rule in reji^ard to the time 
9f cutting clover and g^rass for hay, that is followed in 
outtiug medicinal herbs? The object in both cases is 
to secure the intrinsic virtues of the plant. In curing 
herbs, as all acquainted with the subject admit, the 
most proper time for cutting is when they are in full 
bloom: and it is also admitted that they should be cur- 
ed in the shade, because if exposeil to the more direct 
influence of the sun and air, some of their valuable pro- 
perties would be evaporated. 

We know there is some difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the proper time for cutting grass. The advo- 
cates for ripe hay contend that there is more " sub- 
stance " in it, and that it will **go further " in feeding 
stock, than that which is cut while it is in blossom. 
And so we suppose there Is still more "subsfanee ■' in 
scrub -oak brush, and that it would go still farther in 
feeding (not tupportin/;) stock. Admitting there is 
more substance in ripe grass, is it a kind of substance 
which afibrils more nourishment to animals? 

Plants, at the time of flowering, contain starch, gum, 
and sugar; all of which are known to nourish animals. 
In the formation of seed, the stems and leaves are ex- 
hausted of these substances, and the substance which 
remains is chiefly woody fibre. But it may be sai«« 
that the composition of woody fibre, starch, anil gum, 
am nearly the same. Admitted, but this does noi 
prove that animals are able to extract nearly an etjual 
amount of nourishment from each. The composition 
of the diamcmd, the hardest of all substances, may be 
said to be similar to that of starch, gum, *cc., — carbon 
being the chief element of all; but the digestive or- 
gans of animals would hardly be able to convert the di- 
amond into organized tissue. And though woody fibre, 
if eaten by cattle or sheep, might ''stick by the ribs," 
we think the ribs would not acquire from it much fat, 
or the system much strength. 

In some parts of the country, animals are actually /af- 
tened f<»r market on hay alone. This may sound strange 
to those who feeil their stock only with clover and tim- 
othy which has gone to seed; for we presume their 
stock was never thus fattened. But where this object is 
attained, the grass is cut while it is quite green, (not 
past bloom) and made and preserved with great care. 
It is true there are some kinds of grasses, — as the "spire 
grass," or "Kentucky blue gr.iss,*' (Poapratensu) which 
make but little bulk in seed-stalks, the c lief growth 
consisting of leaves which spring from the root. The 
greatest value in fodder would be obtained in such ca- 
ses by allowing the crop to grow till it had acquired its 
greatest bulk. This remark however by no means ap- 
plies to clover, or timothy, or the grasses usually culti- 
vated for hay. 

In making hay, we would expose it to the mm and 
tir no more than is required to effect its preservation, 
br the same reason that is above given in reference to 
;uring herbs. Clover can be cured — indeed it is more 
sonvenienlly cured — with but very little exposure to the 
lun. If it is not wet, and is fairly wilted, it may be put 
vith forks, into cocks, which will weigh, when dry, 
ibout fifty pounds eacJi, and will ellVciually cure, 
"imothy, also, may be cured in the same nnnner. The 
Iner grasses, when thrown into a body, pack more close- 
^ ami afford less space for the air; coiise(iuently they 
•tiuire to be more thinly spread in making. 

flxcepting with clover, which we never spread out 

^ twath, our practice has been to spread out the 

•waths as evenly as possible, if the burden is stout, as 

lOon as tho dew is off; in the afternoon, rake and cock 

t l>efore the dew falls. We prefer putting it in cocks, 

-^" if it is no more *^v* -▼i'*''d, becau«'» the sweating 
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will much facilitate the making, and if the gratf !• 
coarse and hard, it will render it much more soft. Be- 
sides, hay that has been well sweated in coek, ianol 
liable to ferment in the stack or mow. 

Whether the hay which was mowed and put lacDdRl 
on the first day will make so that it will do to fO !• 
the barn on the second day, depends of coarse oa Iti 
condition, and the state of the weather. If all appear- 
ances indicate that the hay can be made aafficientiy oa 
the second day, (and repeated observations only can 
determine the degree of dryness which is required,) 
open the cocks and shake the hay out lightly, tho- 
roughly breaking all the locks with the fork. Bnt K 
should not lie spread out later than three or fMtf 
o'clock in the afternoon, but should be put up again, or 
if dry enough, put in the barn by this time, lest it coa- 
tract moisture. If from the condition of the hay or die 
appearances of the weather, there is a probability that 
the hay cannot be made enough in one day, let it rs- 
main undisturbed till the weather is fitvorablc. 

There are one or two other considerations in ftiTOr 
of early cutting which we omitted to notice abore. It 
is ailmitied by physiologists that plants exhaust both 
their own energies and tho soil, more in forming seed, 
than in the whole preceding portion of their growth. 
Thus when grass is st»ffereil to ripen, it gives but little 
after-growth, and from the exhauMion mentioned, ths 
sward more quickly dies out. 



MR. WOOLWOBTH*S LEOTURES. 



In our May number, we published some resolution! 
whicli were i>assed at an agricultural meeting in Ho- 
mer, in reference to the lectures of Mr. Woolwoath, 
on Agricultural Chemistry' and Geology delivered in 
that ]>lace. Through the Cortland County IVkig, we 
have received tho address which was maile by Mr. Amos 
KiCL to Mr. WooLWORTH, on the presentation to the 
latter gentleman of the silver cup, spoken of in the reso- 
lutions. 

We have read the address and Mr. Woolwoath's re- 
ply, with much pleasure. It is no flattery to say they 
are i^ood, and could we find sfiacc for them in our col- 
umns, our readers would no doubt be gratified by their 
perusal; but we are compelled to pass them with only 
the following extract from Mr. Wooi.worth's speech: 

"Do you a.sk me if I would make the farmer a learn- 
ed man ? I answer, yes, in all that relates to his busi- 
ness, and the processes by which it is carried forward. 
In this sense, I would have him learned as the Coufisd- 
lor is learned in the principles of the Law; the Divine 
in Theology, and the Physician in Anatomy ami Mate* 
ria Medica. Will his arm lose its vigor because his 
intellect is strong, or his granaries be empty because 
his mind is stored with knowledge ? The contrary ra- 
ther. And then, as any human employment becomes 
intellectual, it increases in honor. It becomes appro- 
priate to man — reasoning, thinking man. It loses that 
which is peculiar to the brute, or the slave, and ac- 
quires a character which is noble and dignified. In this 
way agriculture is destined to become the most honor- 
eil of human pursuits. Such, it is even now rapidly Im> 
conrng. Some of the means by which this change H 
now being wrought have been strikingly presented to 
you this evening. They have already changed ths 
reproach of * Book Farming » into an honor.'* 

"Tiooking forward to the prospects before us, we art 
cheered by auspicious omens. Men of strong arms and 
stout hearts, and clear heads, arc united in this greaf 
work. No division of sects and parties distract theti 
counsels, and paralize their efforts. The spirit of the 
age is the spirit of peace — most congenial to the skll 
ful cultivation of the earth. When the dark donds ol 
war frown over our beloved country ,and threaten to de- 
luge her fair fields in the blood of their cultivators, oup 
hope is in such influences as the acts you cultivate ekert 
They will check the impetuosity of ambition, tm 
change 'he fierce spirit of w»- to the qnietiiMi 9k 
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A «orr«q>oiiileDt al Ncw-BruDiwick, N. J,, givts Ihe 
fcUowloy aEcaiuil at an ■.llempt lo make bem pruruablc. 
lbM]'i — "I Sited u]i for ihem i aiiare out-buluring, 
Mllns Uiem rUD in the liarn-fard idiI id ■ imoll fichl, 
OoatuBJiiB ■boul an acre ami ■ halt. The retult Tot Ihe 
la«t jair ii w roUowg: — 

Dr. 

To 4a hem, a( 25 cemi, 111.25 

« 4coclii,al50 cert», 2.00 

■< train fci], 20.00 

S33.2a 
Ct. 
By 3302 tsin, $34.02 



Thmyoa will x>e I have a clrar|i^innrS4I.Cl 
My own labors I cnuni ta Dolhing, brcauKlhey were 
(iTcn in the morning anil evening, when I hail lliile 
elM to do. I hnpe this will inituce all thoie farmers 
Who now let their fowls rnort in llie Iree*, and b*' 
Ibeir living ■■ they can, to build a fowl house, the en- 
Mlng season, anil commence to keep a debtor and credit 

Id reference to Ihe sane subject a correspondent at 
Cailletoa, Vl., writes:— "I will state the amount of 
•f IP that I gathered ttom the flrst of JaBuary, 1845 till 
the Ant of November, 1145, tea months. 

Jan. and Feb., l^ 

March 35« 

Aprn, 



is compOBod of 1b0 eq, of earboD, thret cq. of axygfCBt 
and one eq. of water. 'I'hil diOkrs from caibonio acid, 
which is largely absorbed from Ihe atmoqihere by all 
plants, only in containing less oiygcn. 

The foiluwing table exhibits the conpoti lion of sere* 
ral vegetable products, and shows how simple is tli« 
process of converting ajiy one of them into another. 
■.IxaJicacidcontainaScq. carbon, 3 eq. oxygen, I water.* 
CarbuDic acid " 2 " 4 " 

Acetic acid "4 "4 " 4 hy'go. 

Tartaric acid "4 "5 " 3 " 

Cane Sugar " 12 " 11 '■ 11 " 

Gra|>e Sugar ■■ J 



10 



May,.,., 

July.'!'." 
August,.. 
Bept...... 

October, . 



37.^ 



219 



113 



Mow it has been shown by Liebig, that it is from Ih* 
tmoB|>herc that plants derive all their carbon, in [he 
liape of carbonic acid I and from Ihe above table, (which 
1 mostly from Liebig,) it will al once beperceiveit that 
arbonic arid has only to part with one equivalent of 
•lygen and take one of water, and we have the identical 
cid, which, uniting with an alkali furnished by the 
uil, (i>rms the acid salt found in that pest of the Eu-- 



SuKlirig Grtrn, li'ood Co., Oliio. 



BUST ON WHEAT. 



M». Tucker.— Having been a subscriber of the Cnl- 
tivator for many years, and having read the different 
opinions in regard lo rust in whrral, I avail myself of 
the preseM oppononity, lo ulTer a few rentarks upon 
thai sul^ect. 

lo the year 1840, 1 bad sown 9 acres of wheal, 4 of it 
bein* in an orchard. It grew ailmirably, very tall and 
thick, with line long cars, anil was ailniit«d by all who 



it. Tbi 






II of h 



Total 2243 

«I hail 22 fowls — 21 hens and 1 cock. One hen was 
set in April for early chickens. In June I killed Ave i, 
hens, and three more set and halrbcd, making four that ., 
raised chickens. There was Teed by thein constantly |i 
from the HrM of January to Ihe first ufJuly,aller which ;' 
they were fed morning and evening. They ranat larBe'i 
all the time, and many eggs were lost in consequence. i| 
I have looke<I over Ihe last three volume!! of the CuKi- ' 

amount of eggs frtim the same number of hens." 



SOCB SOILS NOT ttEOESSAXY ■ 






rith < 



the tine a» 
m,) So tut rroni Ihe truth 
onfldence be affirmed, that 
)t gruw. 



3 PBODOOB 30BRI1L 
many popular super- . 
rh supposes acidily in 



ery heavy and thick fug, coning on from 
the east, wilh a gentle wind tulllcirnl lo wall it along, 
and continued two days, after which tine it Rlearrd otf, 
anil to mj- regret, 1 discovered my wheat was ruined» 
But what was my surprise, when 1 came to harvf st thai 
paK in Ihe r>rchard, 1 tuuuJ all the wheat under the 
west side of Ihe apple Irrea entirely free from niit. 
That circumstance fully coofirmB, what has ever been 
my opinion, Ihot fog is the only true cause of rust. I 
believe if there was a high, tight buanl fence erected 
on Ihe east of the wheat field, it would protect the 
whe&t as broad as the fence is high, fiever in 
my long course of eiperience, have I known rusi with- 
out fog- I see by ihe January numlrer of Ihe Colliva- 
tor, that ■ Tompkins county farmer, who luBered in 
one piece of wheat so greatly, had another piece a half 
a mile distant, escaped enlircly. Bui he says it WM 
sheltered on two udes by a wood, which goes a grc*! 






way ti 



We hi 
Byki 



aenl. 

BlCHMOMP. 

B received a communication from Mr. Vfm. 



, Va. 



i« sub- 



s idea, i 



that, unless an alkali be present in ihr toil, ihr plant 
cannot attain perfection. Why a s<nir soil should be 
COnsidernl more necessary Ibr this plant, than for the 
pie plant, or any of our sour frullt, I am at a loss t>i 
imagine. Thai it is not, may be cimcluiively shown by 
a chemical analysis of the plant itself. The leaves of 
•nrrel owe their acidity to the presence of a sail called 
by chemiaMv Ihe biaoxalmtt of palaiia. This is com- 
poeed of two equivaleatt of orafic arut, ai>d one of po- 
UMB. This alkali, all will admit, is drawn from the 
Nil. Bnt wbeiMc eomei the aetd. Ai a preliminary 
to uiwaruiff tkU qMMiOB, 1 will lUt* that oulie Mfd 



' jecl of rest and smut in wheal. He suppose* 1 
is most likely to take place in those seasons which in- 

' duce a vigorous growth of wheat in the latter |«rt of 
winter or early spring. In consequence of this early or 
premature growth, he supposes the energies of the rood 
become exhausted about Ihe commencement of the Ail- 
ing of Ihe grain, and that Ihe grain fails for v 



lupiHii 



hinka. i 



or smut Is pmdueed ;" and if Ihe weather is diy, " the 
rout tails, ami the reil rusl is very apt to make its ap- 
pearance; or If not, the grain is small and the crap 
light." ir, however, according lo his theory, "adrj 
■pell of weather takes place aAer the early growth, and 

I « Waut isosmpMedofleq, ofoaygs&udl ii(h|idm(gB 
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continues till sixty or seventy days before harvest," and 
Rhould the weather then be seasonable, a second growth 
takes place, with a new set of roots that may sustain and 
mature the crop. As an artificial remedy against rust, 
he would therefore endeavor to induce this ''second 
growth " of roots by which he believes the crop is sus- 
tained to maturity. And in thir view he recommends 
pasturing the grain which exhibits this early, and, as he 
considers, premature growth, with light stock ; such as 
calves, colts, sheep, &c. This, he thinks, « will aid the 
owner, by the support of his stock, and will be tolera- 
bly certain to make a good crop of wheat." If pastur- 
ed, he recommends grazing it pretty closely, "until 
about seventy-five or ninety days before the usual time 
of harvesting." These opinions, he states, are the result 
of many years' observation. 

In relation to the above ideas of Mr. Bters, we re- 
mark that some of them are entirely new to us, and 
though we would by no means be hasty in pronounc- 
ing an opinion, we must acknowledge that at present, 
we are unable to reconcile his theory with what is gen- 
nerally admitted as fact, in reg^d to rust. The advan- 
tages of grazing wheat as mentioned, under certain cir- 
cumstances, we have often seen. Mr. Bters relates 
several cases of a wheat crop having been preserved 
from the Hessian fly by grazing, which are worthy at- 
tention. He thinks that close grazing destroys the fly, 
or prevents it from obtaining a lodgment in the wheat; 
a conclusion which seems to be justified by the instan- 
ces related from his own experience. 

LINIMENT. 



Mr. Editor — I send you a recipe for a liniment, 
which has been long in use, and has been found highly 
efficacious in all cases of sprains, bruises, and wounds, 
external or internal, on man or beast. It has been used 
with great success in severe cases of rheumatism, often 
efl*ecting a positive cure, and no farmer should be with- 
out it who has not something better to substitute in its 
place. 

One -half oz. spirits hartshorn; 

Two oz. camphor gum ; 

One gill spirits turpentine; 

One-half pint sweet oil; 

One pint alcohol. 
Shake it well together, and apply, rubbing it in smart- 
ly with the hand. Junius. 

MODES OF FARMINa. 



Mr. Tucker. — The experimental number of the 
Cultivator was sent me by some unknown friend. I 
became interested in the publication, and have been a 
constant reader of it from that day to the present. It is 
not my object to write its history — that is extensively 
known; or to offer a mere complimentary remark. 
The Cultivator deserves, and it has long received, more 
substantial nutriment. 

That, among the great number of persons engaged in 
jigricultural pursuits, there should exiftt differences of 
opinion respecting the best modes of cultivation, is not 
surprising. A free interchange of opinions — a willing- 
ness to impart, and an equal willingness to receive 
light — a yielding of prejudices, and a general desire to 
make substantial improvements in this first and noblest 
pursuit of man, would however do much towards har- 
monizing those differences. Perhaps much of this dif- 
ference may arise from the variety of manner in which 
the same general operation is performed. To illustrate 
this remark, I will sujipose a farmer preparing to plant 
'^is com by manuring in the hill. He lays out his 
ground in shallow furrows, and deposits in large quan- 
tities, and of a coarse and unsuitable quality, the ma- 
nure, which, at planting, is superficially covered ; and 
the result is a total failure, or at least a light crop. Of 
"^urse he will have nothing to do with that method of 
(pplylnr manure to the com crop. I will suppose 



broadcast, mixing it thoronghly with the toil ; ihm 
furrows to the depth of six inches, in which he dis- 
tributes about six wagon loads of well rotted, or liof 
manure to the acre. At planting care is taken that iM 
part of it remains uncovered ; thus preventing la 4 
good degree the effects of drouth. Com thus planted 
will start off luxuriantly, and usually hold out to (ha 
end. The writer has repeatedly received the heaefttof 
such a course. But not to enlarge, for I am aware that 
your columns are not required to go begging for mat- 
ter to fill them ; and that short articles are more iikely 
to be read than long ones, and are perhaps equally osf- 
ful. 

In conclusion, let the sentiment be uttered, believed, 
and adopted everywhere, that the farmer's wealth and 
happinera does not consist so much in his broad as in 
his toell'Cultivated acres. 

" A little land, well tilled— 
A little hoiue, well filled." 

Clinton, N. F., Dec 25th, 1845. 



6. BiTTLBB. 



SAXON AND SPANISH SHEEP. 



The idea seems to be held by some, that the Spanish, 
or what are commonly called Merino sheep, cannot by 
possibility be made to produce as fine wool at tha 
Saxon. But none will deny that the Saxon were origi- 
nally derived from the Spanish. What, then, has pro- 
duced the superior fineness of wool in the formert Ob- 
viously, CULTIVATION. And are the Saxona the only 
people on the face of the earth who possess the ability 
to effect such a result? Have they such saperior skill 
in the science of breeding and management of animalst 
Verily, I had supposed that the <* self-esteem,'' (if no- 
thing else,) of the Anglo Saxons would not permit 
them to admit this. Jabal. 

SIGNS OF RAIN. 



Some people desire a weather calendar in their alma- 
nacs, fully believing, no doubt, that the weather may 
be foretold by the phases of the moon. As finr better, 
however, than any prognostications of such a kind, we 
copy the following, said to have been composed by Br. 
Jenner, as an excuse for not accepting the invitation 
of a friend to make an excurdon with him : 



1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11 
12. 
i:j 
11. 

15. 

10. 

17. 

l*^. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23 

24. 

25. 

20. 

27. 

2a. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
96. 
37. 
36. 
S9. 



The hollow winds begin to blow. 
The clouds lo<^k black, the grass \a low; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleepy 
And spiders from their cobweba peep. 
Last night the suu went pale to bed. 
The moon in halos hid her head j 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh. 
For, see a rainbow spans the sky. 
I'he wulU are damp, the ditches smell, 
CloiiM is the pink-ey'd pimpernelL 
Hark ! how tne chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack ; 
Ijoud quauk the ducks, the peacocKs cry ; 
The di»iant hills are looking uigh. 
[low restlcM are the snorting swine, 
The bu.sy tlics disturb the kine ; 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 
Puss on tlie hearth with velvet paws. 
Sits, wiping o^er her whisker'd jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise 
And nimbly catch th' incautious flies ; 
The glow-worms, numerous and bright 
lUumM the dewy dell last night 
At diuk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hoppiiif^ and crawling o'er the green; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays ; 
The frog has cliang'd his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is drest 
Though June, the air is cold and still : 
The mellow blackbird's voice is shrill. 
My dog, io alter'd in his tasto, 
Quits mnttou bonea, on gran to feast ; 
And see. yon rooks, how odd their fligfaCi 
They imitate the gliding kite, 
And seem precipitate to fall — 
As if they felt the piercing^ ball. 
*Twill surely rain, I see with 
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DiiKASB lit Fowia. — «A SnbBcriber ** — (St. John, 
IT. B.) The dneue foa iloeribe, Is no iloubl wbit ii 
CtnnI roup, or " wire head." Aa soon >• a fowl i> ilis- 
bovered to hsTe il, it should be wpsraled rtom the real of 
the flock; the head should be flnl waihed with ciitile 
•MP suits, and afterwinls wilh a solulion of acelale (»u- 
far) nf lead, tf Llie fowl is bailly attacked befure any- 

cfflhtkiad. 

Eoo Plant — Junius. — Cot the bulb in slices a third 
of aa inch thick; take olT the outside skin, |>ack up the 
dices one above another, having flrsi scattered Qne Bit 
between each layer — put a light weight on the lop, anil 
let the whole Kand for eight to twelve hours. Then 
broil the slice* on a (riiliron, and butter, talt and pepper 



rnrts of Scotland. It is devoureil grenlily oy cattle and 
iiheep, and is thought very valuable food for them. A 
large smoolh- seeded variety is cultivated in Flandert. 
Thaer thinks it the most "nonrishing in proportion to 
bulk of all forage, and gives the htst flavored milk 

>tsville. Fa.,) asks, lat. '• What kinJ 
I apply to tlie corn crop in our creek 
irn-yard manures cannot be badl 
[SItkw, leavea anil turf from Iha 
igether wilh platter and limej if tha 



a deli 



It dish. 



Beaided and Bald Whkat— A. 8., (MiddleGelil, 
K. Y.)— We believe il is Irue that bald wheat it fener- 
•Iljr test aflected wilh what you call the weevil than 
bearded. 

Potatoes rox " Black Soil"— A. B.— If the loca- 
tion is lubjecl to frost, get an earl; variety — choose 
hanly kinils at all evenU. 

CELLAm ruft Roots — A. B. — Roots are injured by 
willing. The cellar should be ai cool as possible wilh- 
out freezing. 

CuBiNO Bdtteii — A. R, — We can give no better 
information on this subject than you will And in oar 
February No., page 49. 

SettinO Fe.ick Posts— a. K.— See the commnnica- 
tion of D. P., in the February No., page 46, current vol- 

BowiHO Grass Seed— "A Subscriber" — (Comwell, 
M, Y.)— We should prefer the latter part of August for 
nwing gran seed. We would nol " plow in the seed." 
A light harrow will bury il quite deep enough. Yon | 
menlion no grass but Timothy. If that it the only kind 
to be town, we should tow half a buihel of teed per 
acre. As tu clover, it will do town at that teaton of 
the year, if the laod is quite dry and nol likely to be 
thrown up by frost. If, on the contrary it is inclining , 
to be wet and cold, clover will not do very well, sown i 
at any time, but sowing in March, on a light snow, L 
would be preferable, — six (o eight pounds of teed per ' 
acre. (See vol. 1, H. 8., p. 271— vol. 2, p. 187— cur- J 
rent vol. p. 34.) || 

BaEEDiHO Maies— R. B. (Walertown N. Y.) — | 
Breeding mares may be kept at moderate and light . 
work fortbefintfivemonthsof gestation. They should I 
not be " turned into the yard to pick with the cattle," ' 
r should they be conflneil wholly In the stable 



Should be a 
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—We 



A. D. C, (Her 
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lest kept down by a covering of vegetable matter.] 

3.1. "Could tares or millet be profitably cullirateil 
licreT' [It it very probable they could — try them.] 

4lh. "What is thediflTerence between ihe " Paular" 
Merino and the common Mennor' [We don't know 
what kind of Merinos you call "common " Compared 
with other varieties of Merino, Mr. Yonatt tayt tha 
Paulart " have a more evident enlargement behind thv 
cars, and a greater degree of fAroafincst, and their 
lambs have a coarse hairy appearance, which il nte- 
ceeded by excel lent wool.] 

"Stont Land,"— Lime— (J. T. R. Eingwood, K. 
J.) — Stonet in lanil operate as a drainage, to tome ex- 
tent, and attract heat. In tome eaies they may favor 
fertility from both those causes. " Sandy land " usual- 
ly contains but i small portion of liiBE. To ascertain 
irhether the tlouet you mention have " lime in them," 
lireak Ihem, and apply a few ilrops of muriatic or nl- 
trie a-;id. If an eflervesceuce is produced, there i* 



"Is it BE 






—A. M. D., 


(Green Co. Tenn.)— We ih 


nk not. Il i» 


ueneficial tc 


slir the ground well, but 


his should b« 








le plant increases in size, we should not 




rthe stalks with an implei 






n article on the "culture of 
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UGIN ABD GHOWTH OF ITIHKL 


The comn 


on theory is thai fDngi,and 


umsilie plant! 


spring from 


seeds or tporules, which veg 


tale on bo<lie« 






have good sweet hay, free from must or 
may be fed with chopped hay and good straw, i 
with short I, and a little corn anil cob or oat meal. 
best not to grain them too highly ; carrnit or pr 
may be beneficially given In small quantities — s 
or eight quarts per day. We should be glad to re 
from Slime eiperienoeil horse-breeder, an article i 
best management of young horse tinck, from 
birth till they are broken and fit for labor. The kind , 
of shelter nnil de!Cription of fooil beat ailapted to make i 
the best and most serviceable horses, should be slated. I 
MdltICole Rte— Spua»T.— G N., (Ilnbarl N. Y.) i 
iiomber lo have seen any particular re- 
n regard lo the culture of this kind of grain, anil | 
cannot refer to any account giving the amount produceil . 
in this country, from a given quantity of gnnind. It 
has tbe reputation of being very productive in Europe. I 
Spurrg ia described by Johnson (Farmers' Bncyclope- I 
llt*> as belonging lo a genni of herbaceons annna) or 
paivnnial planU. Tbera ara four apeeiot, the moti 
«MBuan of wUah Ii tha loof h-icadad cms ipotrj, an I 



'■ In the mineral kingdom we fimi that metals in 
i-ryslaliiing assume frequently an arborescent form. 
The same thine may be observed in water cryslaliiing 
into frost, on the panes of windows. When a small 
quantiiy of paste is allowed to stand for a few days till 
It begins to undergo deccmposiiion, il becomes covered 
wilh a multitude of white fibres or Ibreails shooting np- 
r, having all Ihe appearance ofa veg- 



:able protluclion. 

He then goes on to argue that this vegetable-like sub- 
stance grows up in paste, " even when excluded fron 
Ihe direct action of the almosphere," although "tha 
previous process of boiling and preparing tbe paste waa 
nilDcient to destroy any ordinary power of germination 
which a seed or simnile in il might |>ossett.>' In con- 
tiileration of these circumstances, Iherefore, the writer 
I nupgeata thai fungi i 



Toui 
III em 



eby c 



■spel 



i by . 



osphi 



m pel led into olha 
-" it would appear, 
leaspil, or its juices 



Ihe law now indicalcd mighl tend up part of these ex- 
uilalions in a shape resembling fungi, and Ihat the new 
vegetable thus proilnced, appearing almost at the aame 
instant with Ihe disease which gave birth to it, might, 
by some, be considered as a new being ariaing- from a 
teed or tiiorale, instead of ila being uicrelyan 
of llta existing vc(et*bl« In a new fonn." 
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OONDENSED OORBESPONDENOB. 



FARMING IN OHIO. 
A lubscriber at Williamsfield^ Ashtabula county, 
Ohio, gives us an account of the farm of J. KenkedYi 
of Wayne. Mr. K. isnaiil to be a Scotchman, and is now 
settled on a farm of one hundred and seventy acres« im- 
proved as a dairy farm. I 

«In company with two friends, I called on Mr. K. . 
on a fine morning some two weeks since, and found him 
with his sons clearing out his sugar bush, (as we term j 
a collection of maple trees,) from which he manufac- 
tured nearly one thousand pounds of sugar the past sea- 
son. With a true Highland, welcome, Mr. K. met us, 
and took us over his grounds, showing us his flocks of 
sheep, mostly Merinos, of good size, and in fine condi. 
tion; among them he has some half dozen South Downs, 
purcliased from the Germans at Economy, Pa. We 
visited tlie barn and sheds, and saw the sheep quarters, 
which are very convenient, and show Mr. K.'s regard 
for these valuable animals. We looked into his shop 
for all work, where his boys find plenty to do on 
stormy days. He has, what every farmer should have, 
a set of carpenter's tools, but as the carpenters and 
wheelwrights live so near, many seem to think Ihcy do 
not need them. The corn house and piggery were next 
visited, which are kept very clean. 

Mr. K. takes great pleasure in domesticating his 
stock, while most sheep, pigs, and cattle, run at the 
presence of their master, his wait his accustomed recog- 
nitioHy and express their grateful sense of their master's ' 
regard. Although it was winter, a time (or broken '■ 
fences, and such like marks of neglect, Mr. K.'s ganlen 
was so neat and free from these Incumbrances that 
it was a pleasure to visit it. 

His fruit trees are well cared for, being often cleansed 
in the summer season with soap-suds. One of my 
friends noticing the polished bark of an English cherry 
tree, asked me if that was its natural color? I replied 
yes; brought out with good care. We passed through 



THE SEASON tN ALABABlA. 

Extract from a letter written by A. McDqvau^ 
Esq., Ala, dated April 24th, last. 

(< Thus far the spring cannot be nid to b« iavonbk 
in this section. The large quantity of rain tbat hn 
fallen during the present month, folio wed by aoontiOHf 
ation of cold weather, has prevented the cotton itam 
coming up well. Upon the whole the stand is a veiy 
bad one. Indeed the month of April is a complete an- 
tipode to April of 1845; for while we hail no rain last 
year during that month, we have the present year beM 
literally drowned. Either extreme is unfortunate for 
the farmer. Vegetation is some 10 days later the 
present than last year. We had green peas on oar ta- 
ble last year on the 20th of March; this year on the lit 
April. It is however too early to begin to predict as 
to the crop of 1S4G, only so far as it is always known 
that the industrious, prudent, and intelligent farmer 
will always succeed.*' 

THE SEASON IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Extract from a letter written ^7 A. M. BIato, of 
Ricliland, Holmes county, Mississippi, dated April 23^— 
We have now radishes, mustard, onioni, peas, &o., for 
our table, and as for roses we have only 15 varieties, the 
greater part in full bloom. The jasmine and wood* 
bine look lovely." 

SIDE HILL DITCHING. 
A « Delaware Subscriber" wishes tome ftirther 
explanations respecting the level system of ditching or 
plowing, as practised ou the plantation of Captain £g- 
gleston, of Mississippi. He says — «I with to nnder* 
stand how the rows of com can be parallel when fol- 
lowing the undulations of hill-sides, where the slope it 
irregular. Again, when you come to the fence, at th4 
head or at the foot of a field, there must be many broken 
rows. Having on my farm several side-hiUa sobject to 
be washed, 1 have for some years adopted a plan of 
ditching somewhat similar to that of Capt. £.; but 



a meadow which a few years since abounded with stumps, i owing to the defect of ])arallelism of the ditchea. I make 



Ifr. K. being a great enemy of these, has cleared the 
field of them. His orchard, too, is in good keeping 
with the other grounds — not a limb, broken rail, or 
any such thing to mar the beauty of its clean sod. 

On entering the house, we found Mr. K. provided 
with abundant resources for his leisure hours, in his 
books and objects of natural history. Here, with his 
family, he passes the winter evenings, too frequently 
passed by the younger members of other families at the 
store, or other places of resort. We left Mr. K. highly 
gratified with our visit, wishing that we might sec 
many following the good example he sets them." 



CIDKR MILLS AND CIDER. 
A correspondent of Erie county, Ohio, says — "I 
Should be glad to see in the columns of the Cultivator a 
plan and descripticm of a cider-mill, considered by you 
'O be best ailai>ted for the purpose; likewise the best 
method to pursue in making ciiier, so that it will retain \ 
*ts flavor for years, and also what kind of apples are I 
generally consiilered to be the best for making cider, j 
The mills in use about here are composed of two or 
three wooden nuts, which grind fruit very imperfectly, 
"uid the cider generally in the course of a few weeks I 
4ims hard, and becomes unpalatable.'' 

We should be glad to receive communications in re- . 
ation to the above. In the meantime would refer to 
lur volume for 1844, page 302, for a mode of manure- 
'tring good cider. 

HEAVES IN HORSES, 
ji. correspondent says, after trying various modes, he 
aas found the following the best treatment for horses 
mving the heaves, viz : — To feed no hay, but plenty of 
*ri^htt whole (or uncut) straw, with all the oaU they 
«<rould eat, (the latter soaked in cold water three or four 
lours,) with a pint of oil-meal [flax seed] daily. On 
'his feed they have worl^'*'* ^^^^'l^ and wre troubled but 

•♦«# ~*»h (h^ |ll9#oa« -• 



my corn rows straight and parallel to one of the fencei. 
This mode, although it answers a good pnri>08e, re« 
quires lifting the cultivator over the ditches wherever 
they cross the rows. It also requires the clearing of 
the ditches every time, after the corn is worked." We 
should feel obliged for any information in reference to 
this subject. 

PRESERVATION OF POTATOES. 
A correspondent at New-York, who signs « Genua- 
nicus,-' has been so kind as to forward us the following 
extract, which he translated from a German publica- 
tion, on the subject of the potato disease. 

« Take 3 large tubs, place them near to each others 
and till them with cold water. In the first tub leave the 
water pure. In the second put one lb. of chloride qf 
lime to each 12 to 13 galls, of water, and in the 3d one 
lb. of soda to each 12 to 13 galls, of water. Then wasli 
the potatoes perfectly clean (the diseased and sound 
ones together) in the first tub; then put them for 
one half hour, in the 2d tub, in which is the dittolved 
chloride of lime; from that, put them in the 3d tub, h, 
which is the solution of soda; where, after lea^nf 
them 20 minutes, they must be taken out, and waaheo 
in fresh cold water, and then dried in the air.*> 

In reference to the above, our correspondent obflerresr 
« Although I am well aware that for a farmer whw 
cultivates large quantities of potatoes, this proceai wiU 
be harvlly possible; yet by them it can also be employ* 
ed for the seed potatoes, as they are perfectly aafe* so 
that even where the potatoes, so prepared, are put ii 
the same cellar with other diseased potatoea, they wUi 
not rot, and it would also be for the poorer ciaaaei wht 
cultivate enough only for their own use. 



MUCK AS A FERTILIZER. 
A correspondent at Castleton, Vt., uyn^-^'^Tor 0k 
last ten yean I have bad tome experience with JVliU- 
muck **t a fertiliser. i>*or ^neaiUowai naed «« *h^ ft«-w 
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of a topdrettinf^) it in almost valaelefs ai a manare in 
ita erode iitate» bat a gt>od and enduring manure when 
eonbiDed with certain salts. It is the cheapest materi- 
al that a fiurmer can make manure from when he has it 
OB hit own fkrm. By a top dressing in the crude state 
aad one dollar's worth of salts to the acre, (7) I have 
made land yield two tons of bay to the acre, that did 
not yield fire hundred before. One dressing of the 
nitaek will last several years; the other articles it wants 
yearly. lute it in the bam-yard as an nnderlay to 
eateh the salts of yard manure, which I use for hoeil 
crop«.'> What kind of " taHs " are used, and ho w?— Ed. 



AGRICUI.TUIU2 IN GEORGIA. 

Extract t-om a letter of A. E. Eenest, of Bibb Co., 
Georgia : — 

I'URKEpa.T-" For six or seven years I have cultiva- 
ted tumeps for stock and for market, and they are, we 
think, a very profitable crop, if cultivated in a pro|>er 
manner. Last Monday I sent a tumep to Macon, that 
when first pulled up and washed, weighed 18] lbs., and 
the season was bad for tumeps and everything clbc; 
tad besides that, I commenced pulling' up the largest 
and sending them to market as soon as they were large 
enough. Had it not been for this, it is likely there 
would have been larger ones in the patch. The tumep 
crop can no doubt be made as profitable in Georgia as 
it can anywhere. We are not under the necessity here 
of housing our tumeps in the winter; we leave them 
in the patch until we want them for use, and some of 
the varieties grow almost till spring." 

Silk. — ''For some years past I have been cultivating 
silky and notwithstanding I have carried on the business 
under almost every conceivable disadvantage, yet I 
^have made the business profitable — perhaps more so 
"^than any thing I have done. This, I think, is saying a 
good deal in favor of the business, and it is certainly 
tnte to the letter; and my prospects in the business 
are now extremely flattering, and in the course of the 
present year I may be able to give you something on 
the subject beneficial to some of your Georgia readers." 



PINE STU.MPS. 
Mr. Samuel Warring, of Morrisdale, Pa., states that 
he is in the habit of burning out pine stumps. He digs 
the earth away from the roots, taking care to go as deep 
at the plow will reach. After the roots were made 
bare, he made a log- heap around the stump, and he 
lays, " if the weather is suitable, the fire makes clear 
work of it in a few hours." He states that he last year 
eleareil a field in this way, which was thickly studdetl 
with pine stumps and old pine trees. He did the work 
by << odd jobs," as his labors could be spared from other 
fiurm work. The field was so clear by the 10th of Sep- 
tember, that its contrast with other lots induced the 
inquiry how long it had been cleared. He thinks the 
mode a good one for those who cannot conveniently 
obtain machinery. 

PREJUDICE AND ITS CONSirXJCENCE. 

Mr. Geo. Adams, of Attica, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 
giTet the following remarks in reference to agriculture 
Di Jthat section : — 

It is deplorable to see men who consider themselves 
flrtt rate farmers, so blinded to their own interest and 
prosperity by prejudice, and a superstitious fondness 
for their old notions as to ridicule those who are trying ; 
to make improvements. I hanlly know how to get 
akmg with tuch men, but have come to the conclusion 
that the best course to do away prejmUce and intro- 
dwee a better system of farming is to push forward 
mad make all the improvements we can, and show them 
by our example that we can make greater crops and 
mora money by our improved system of husbandry than 
they can by their skinning system; taking crop after 
crop without returning anything to the land to keep up 
ita fertility. It may be said that I am judging my 
brother fisrmert too hard, but by their works they must 
bo- Judged. I can refer to a number of fermert with 
wboBi I aaa wall aeqyaintedy who boait of their ikill 



in fiirming, that have cropped certain portions of 'heit 
farms without returning anything near an equivalent 
for what they have taken from them, till the croiM will 
hardly pay the expense of making them. There are a 
good many fiirms in this section, whieh, when new, 
would have produced fifty bushels of com or twenty of 
wheat per acre, that are so reduced by severe cropping 
that the average yield is not more than twenty bushels 
of com, and about ten of wheat. Now my own obser« 
vation has convinced me that the manure wasted on 
these farms by laying exposed to the weather and 
washed by rains and snows, and carried otf through gut* 
ters into low, wet places, and the highways, would, if 
properly saved and judiciously applied, be sufficient to 
manure a considerable portion of them, and yet these 
meu com))lain that they have not the means of manuring 

their farms." 

BLIND TEETH IN HORSES. 
Wm. Little, Poland, O., relates a case of a stallion 
of his having gone entirely blind without any apparent 
cause. A friend who examined him, found << blind or 
wolf teeth,-' which were immediatel}* knocked out, and 
the horse soon recovered his sight. 



TO CURE GALLS IN HOR.sES. 
W. B. Hamilton, of Philatlelphia, says — "Some 
twenty-five years since, an old stage driver told me the 
secret why, lo the astonishment and envy of every 
other Jehu, his horses were never galletl. Myself and 
friends have tested it again and again. Here it is. 
Gather a quantity of smart weed (aqua piper) which 
grows in almost every wet spot about the stable; bruise 
it well, and put it in an iron vessel, in a corner of the 
stable; cover it up with chamberlcy and wash the galled 
places whenever the horse enters or leaves the stable^ 
or oflener, if occasion oifers, and then the cure is almost 
immediate. If badly galled under, the harness or collar, 
bruise well some of the leaves and bind on the spot. To 
prevent galling, let the shoulders and parts exposed, be 
washetl daily with the infusion, and the animal will not 
gall, work him as hai-d as you will, provided the har- 
ness be good." 

SALTPETRE FOR MEAT. 

Chas. Babcock, of Guilford, Ct., writes, in refer- 
ence to a communication on curing meat, by N. Dab- 
lino in our Jan. number: — **I find by consulting medi- 
cal writers that saltpetre is a deadly poison." In sup- 
port of this he cites the following. « This powerftil 
salt, when inadvertantly taken in too large doses, is one 
of the most fatal |)oisons.'' — (Thatcher's Dispensatory.) 
« In large doses, such as an ounce taken at one time, 
it produces the most dreadfiil symptoms— constant vomit- 
>ng» purging, (the discharges mixed with blood) con- 
vulsions and death." (Cox's Dispensatory, p. 445.) " I 
have found by a series of experiments for many years, 
that saltpetre has the most certain and deadly effect 
upon the human system of any thing that is used in 
medicine." (Dr. Thomson's New Guide to Health.) 



MARTHA'S VINEVARD. 

Allen Coffin, Esq., of Edgartown, writes in rela- 
tion to the state of agriculture and horticulture on this 
island: — If some of our farmers would take the Albany 
Cultivator, or some other interesting horticultural pub- 
lication, and follow the directions given, I doubt not It 
would be better to them than $100 per year. The skin- 
ning s>'stem has been practised here to perfection. It 
is a true saying, <' starve the land, and the land will 
starve you. Feed the land, and the land will feed you." 
Our people begin to feel the importance of manuring 
their land, and are beginning to set out fruit trees. I 
beg^ to set out trees 13 or 14 years a^o^ and wai 
laughed at, but they now know that with judicious cul- 
ture, we can raise good fruit. Last season, I think 
there was nearly as much money laid out for fruit trees, 
as there has been since the island was first inhabited by 
the white man. 

Of the advantage of sea weed for trees, Mr. Coflhi 
says — *' 1 have always kept a good coat of sea weed 
arooMl mr trmi whieh koepi the froat from ii^|ariaf 
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he roots which rim nrarptl the Burface of the ETOuntl. 
t kills nearly all the weeJB.kMjislhe grouoiliooie, bihI 
* II Qecai-«, .orlchea (he land. The roots of my Irecs 
lave complelely inlergecteU each olher, and Duuiy of 
faerauts were ne4r Ihe (op of (he ground, go (hB( it 
roulil, in inyt>piaion,be very injurious to plow amongit 
h«m. OnceAY^u run a ipaile two or three iache> 
roder Ihe surface ani! turn it over, so that the grwa and 
■reeds terve to enrich the laii<)." 



IMPOSITION. 
A. D. COITI.TF.B, Herriotiville, Fa. after menttoninif 
» tise of one of his fripods having been imposed on in 
vhat was called a Cntswold ratn, layg — "Our Qirmeni 
here are oflen Impoieil upon in cattle and shce]>, by de- 
iisuiog person* I have been lo see sevcra henls of 

mark by which cPU 

ThismishtlieeasilJ 

a good aerlcullural paper. For no one ean examini 

the portraits nf the noble animals whieh we And m the 

Cullivalor, ivllhout being convinced that threc-fuurth) 

oflhe caKle purchased by our farmers for Durhams. 
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Mr. Editor. — As the time has i 
lomething can be learned in farming as well as in every 
thing else, and it not CbnS >lcred silvisable to follow 
altogether in the footsteps of our predecessors, will 
state thai a practice ia gaining ground with us of sow- 
lag grass seed alone in lieplGmber and Oiilober for mea- 
dow The mode is lo prepare the grounil enflclly as if 
for wheat, and then after harrowing thoroughly both 
ways sow the seed; it falls in thesipall furrows raadeby 
the harrow teeth and the roller following covers it suf- 
ficiently Jeep The aJ anlage '» a hay crop Instead of 
a crop wheal, tlie hay beinjf worth more than the 
wheat, «ven SOpposing the wheat to be a tolerably fair 
crop, which lias not been ihe euae of late years with us. 
Anoth ailvantase is, that you get rid of an exhausting 
crop, for bel eie that a heavy crop of wheat straw, 
■tandiag upon the gmunil and being permitted to ripen 
its seed, exhausts the soil more than a hay crop would 
in aeveral years. It is the opinion of aome intel igent 
rarmeri, that if ground in good heart he laiil down to 
grass wiihuul a grain crop, and the after growth be not 
pB5lure>l oETor mowed, but permitted to grow, anil die, 
the standard of the soil will not be materially lowered 
even fur a length of time. It is by constant ploughing 
and sowing ami reapLng and not malting a di ■ 
(he soil in the shajie of 

tnatten, that some of our neei Janu jibs oeen reimceii 
rrom a date of rtilily to atmust barrenness, Thepast 
season has been one of almost unparalleled severity on 
Ihia Island. The drought which cOiamenced inthe be- 
ginning of May, and niay be said to have lasleU (ill Oc. 
(ober, together with the ravaj 
seemed to defy the energy of th 
tile all attempts to gel evCn a 
labor. In proof of tliis, I slate my riwn experience in I 
the cultivation of three acres of poliiloes. About one I 
aotB was sod, the remainder ground on which cabbages j 
lail grown (he year before all ploughed the flr»t week 'I 
■n March, being a deep rich soil, inclining to clay. 11 
The drills were opened three feet and u half apart, and i\ 
he polatoes liping cut, hearing nr,l more than Ihrec j 
;yel »apiece,w reset nine inches apart. The plant- || 
ng WU performed between the ^ih D Marchaadlhe 
i)1h « Apt'ii. The nunure a ti^imposL of stable, barn- j, 
.ard and hog-pen, about equa pirts, and applied at the ii 
-lie of thirty five o\:-eari oailaiii clieacri^ in the drills, jj 
»ul in a partial aiai.. i.i" i .:n'--'.- on I, !■■■■. im.'! 
"■ ne Op and grew firi'' ing lt> .i.i' 

nga yield of not over si-vpniy acre. 

''he damage done by tbp srub.Horni haa aloo liecn more 
«riaiia than ever befOre known, end it is feared may 
•«t>i»l tr -'■''•hw s^son- inasmuch a' on r>uij Acid* 



Ibey have eolen the roots of Ihe grasl entirely Off, and 
of course there will b« nothing but what may grow 
iponlaneously another year. In September last, I saw 
some of our Sneat grass farms in Kew-Durp whieh look- 
ed as if a Are had passed over them; nothing viiiMsbnt 
Ihedeaditubble, and here and there a green stea of ■ 
idaisy which the grub in his faaliduousncss lisd left 
standing in bold relief to the destrudion around. 

On many of these farms the plan has been adopted of 
turning under Ihe graM stabble shortly aiter harvest, 
giving a dressing Of dhort fermenled manure and SMd- 
ing anew with timothy at the rate of half a bnilinl or 
three pecks to the acre, which, by-the-by, conceive lo 
be suRlcienl, although Mr Pel uEes more. On laad 
thus treated the seeil came uj< well and looked pronb- 

vesi unless ihe young grass roots should suITer fbr wnt 
of rain in April and May, which i) a Critical time lot 



m yo 



Uof a 



r iiaper for January 

V, 1 am induced to e 
I which OicU 



produced frOM 
ine same cause, inis cow nau tailed getting »itk 
calf fur ^he last wn ycarg, allhough constantly in caia< 
psiiiy with a bull Nothing was observed indiciuing ft 
loss □ health exeep a redness about the outer rim ot 
(he eye, wli h maile its appearance about three monthl 
before h-pr ileaLh unti going into her pen OH the morn- 
ing before she dieil, she wat found to be very much, 
swollen, her stomach diatended, and with symptoms of 
inflammation. Shediedneitday Upon examination the 
uterus was found to contain a large quantity of decom- 
posed mailer supposeil by those who saw it to ba Iha 
remains of a calf. She fed regularly and gave milk up 
to the time of her death. G. 

Soull^/iild, Sichnoad Counly. 
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rticle by (he Iroquois, 



and olher fertiliz 



S of the 



Ik regard Id the culture of thi 
or Six Nations, Ihere arc pome interesting ooseercaiiona 
in Mr. I^choolcrafi s Report. is," be says, "comia- 

ded on all hands that this is a tropical, or at leaU, « 
southern plant." He remarks that it was not ICDOwn in 
Europe before the ilitcovery of this country, and lliat 
we learned the mode of cultivation from Ibe Indian^ 
and not they fnim us. " It was, he says, "caltiTatod 
by the Iroquois n large tIeUls, ani! gave them a llUe to 
agr cullurJBts.' t( was undo-jblediy highly prized acU 
esson al article of Iheiraupport. Mr. Schoolcraft sUile* 
that <he warriors of he Six Nations ^verP in Ihe habit 
of nnd rlaking journeys of thousands of miles In extent, 
carrj-ing no olher food than a little meal from parched 
and pnuniled com, relying on the forest for meat. 
" One table-spoonfnl of this meal," siys Mr. 8. 
" mixed with a little sugar and water, will wslaiii k 
warrior for twenty-four hours, without meat." What 
grain would 4I0 more? The art of converting Ihe np 
of the maple into sugar, i( ic^ms, was known to tiM 
Indiuss hefbre th ir acquaintance With the white*. 

Mr. Schoolcraft slntesalBO that Ihe Iriquois culliva- 
(cd an indigenous kind of bean, which he thinks msj 
haveliem ih same c.i led /rijo/es liy the early SpM' 
iarils.'' They had likewise, according (o Hr. 8., " MHM 
s]<cciea of the cucurbiite'' pumpkins and sqaashes. 



MaNCTBB FROM BATa 
A writer in «he iiardener't CkronUlf, stalM that k 
the churches belonging to (he " rained misiloos," netf 
San Aiiloiiio, Texal, numbers of small bals builil their 
nests, lie slates that in one of those cburchea at la 
Conccpcion, which he visited in ^43 and 1S44, tb«n 
were countless numbers ofnests, and Ihat he '•Oblamt 
a large quantity of bat's liung, covering the wfaol* of 
the bottom of the ahuri^h, in some plaee« a boi ia» 
foot anil a half (hick, and (he slench arising thereftiiUL 
intolerable." He adds, " were manure necessary for^r 
landton (ha Ban Antonio, this bat guano might be of ' 
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Tba rapid ilridea which have been made within Ihn 
few laM yean, ia llie ailvgjice of a Usie Cor rural ini- 
proTBDient Id all lis bran<:he!>, seem la ilemanil a peri- 
odical in which can be cuncentralcil an account uf ill 
progren, togalber with such ilireclioai u miyguiJe, 
in aonie degree, Ihe pracliee of (he large anil iocreaiing 
Dumber engaged in rural purauili, eilht-raa a matter nl 
taste or proSl. Tbe publiaher of " The CuUivalor" 
believe* he has succeeded in making such amuigenientt 
as will supply this deiiileratum^ and he has the pleas- 
ni« of announcing that he has secured the services at 
A. J. DowNiNO, Esq., whoir writings on Landscape 
Oanleniog, Rural Archileclure, Pomology, and Horli- 
colture generally, have given him a rank among the 
Ant writen of tbe age, on these subjects, aa ICditor of 
> new fBigaiiae, the publication of which will be com- 
ncDced on the lirsl of aext month, under the title of 

lOUBBM. OF RTTRAL ART JU(D BUBAL TASTS. 
BY A. J. DOWNING, 



Thi« mtigBiine will be devoteil mainly lo 5TorticDl. 
tore. Oanlening, in a thoroughly firiirficaf as well ai 
■cienlific sense, will be its leading otijecti and it ii 
boped, through lis columns, not only to render aimpte 
and easy to the novice, Ihe practical care of all that be- 
longs lo the garden, but also to diiseminale in all pans 
of the country, a knowledge of all new and important 
discoveries in HartJcutture. 

Pdhology— the ilescriplioa and cultivilion of Fnits 
and Fruit Trees, in which we are already more inler- 
ested than any other people — will be a loplc continu- 
ally discussed. Esasyi, liinls, and deaigni on Orna- 

ijjn)30Ai>B OARDEinira, 

Will be freiiuently presented lo ils readers. The great 

States, la the embelliahmenl of grounds and the erec- 

Of some periodical in which these subjecls shall be more 
eomplelely illuslraled from time lo time. Rural Areh- 
llee(ure,'~*o closely allied in ils nature, — will therefore 
be embodied in (ho plan of this work, an<l, 

DESlaNS FOR BUBAI. OOTTAQES AND THXAS, 
Farai-Houses, Gates, Lodges, Hot-Houses, ViDerifs,hc. 
fte., will very frci|uenlly be iairoJuced into its pages. 

Numerous correspond cnli, from among those of abil- 
ity in Ihe country, will place before i's reailers a vari- 
ety of articles on all the most inlerealing subjects with- 
in its scope- A summary of Horticultural news from 
the leading horticuliural journals In Gnglsud, France, 
Bad Germany, will be given monthly, as well as noti- 
ces uf all the more important proceedings of the prin- 
cipal Horticultural Societies in this eountiy. 

In short, (hit periodical may be considered a contin- 
■BtioD of the Tuioua works on rural nittjecls, by its edi- 
tor. «hi«b have already been so (sToniblr rocetTad bjr 



HoTli cull Lire and the tasteful in Rural Life, subject* 
which are now lo largely occupying all those interest* 
in country life. 

~HE HoRTiCDLTUiIST wlll be issued ou Ihe fitst 

each month, (commencing July, IS46,) in numberf 

of 43 pages, printed on line paper, and embellished 

with numerous engravings, illustrative of (he rarioul 



Publiahed by LUTHER TUCKER, at Ihe office of 
The Cdltivatoh," Albany, N. V., lo whom all bu- 
nese letters should be aiUlrcssed Lellers and Com- 
iunica(ions for the Editor, should be adJreised to A. 
J. DOWNING, Ell. Horliculturisl, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Mbany, May, 1846. 
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have been received during lli« 
past month, from Alex. M'Donahl, M. W. Phillips, A 
Subscriber, Practice wilh Science. D- H. Wright, B. 
W. Hale, A Young Farmer, Jubal, James Morriaon- 
S. W„ Morrisdale, and O. Vf . C„ Ml. Lion.— Th* 
eds requeslpil were forwardeil aa desireil. 
P. 1). C, Pleasant Plains, — Shall be glad to receiv* 
1 account of yoiir experiments with lime and muck. 
Books, Pamphlets, Uc, received as follows : 
The Cultivalion of Ihe Grape, and Manufacture of 
l\ne. Also, Churaoler and Habits of the Mrawberry 
Plant, by N. Longworth, Cincinnati: 30 pages, octavo, 
ican Journal of Insinily, edited by Ihe ofGeert 
New.York State Lunatic Asylum, for April, 
Utico, Rennet, Backus ft HBWle)-~-quarlerlyt 
35 pages,— SI a year. 

Government. By Milo C Codding, Rochester, 

Spe'pch of Hon. T. H. Bayly of Virginia, 



bar Bill and Com Traile of Englan 
epresen tat Ives, March 11, 11446. 
Cortland Co. Whig, conlaining I 
ice. From P. Barber, Esq. 



New-Haven, Ct. By Prof. S 
Dana. Published every seco 
Speech of the Hiin. B. D. ( 



n Ihe House of 
IS of Hr. Amol 



e bill to estab- 



hlhe: 



List of Jefferson Co. Ag. Society, ftam 
Maj. E Kirby. 

Premium List of Madison Co, Ag. Society. 

The Diploma of the New-Kuven Co. (Ct.) Ag.SoOl- 
ely, from Levi Dunnl. 

The Phonographic Clnas-Book, Reader, ba., trOMt 
AndrBwa and Boyle, publiahers, Boston. 

MONTHLY MOnOBS. 



ion of Ihoae wishing ails. 
to the advertisement for tba 
e Dr. Samuel Asi^aLT, on 



C@- We invite Ihe 
lighlful country rcsid 

Slalen Island. Dr. A. nas well known lo the reailera 
of the Cultivator, as a most carelul and (borough lar- 

sigMlures ot " Richmond," and '■ A Practical Farmer." 
Inii>BTATio» OF Shiep.— We iBam Ihal Mr. 9. W. 
JehSTT, of Weybridge, Vt., has lately imported le« 
yearling ewes from the Merino flock of the lata Lord 
Western, of Felii Hall, England. The origin of thU 
noted flock was forty ewes selectee' by Lord W,, lrO» 
five hundred which were ptesented to King George HI, 
by the Spanish Cortes, about the year I80S. We hava 
frequently seen favorable notices of Lord Weaiem't 
Biick in the English agricultural books and periodical!. 
Tbe Uerinos or* said to hara bMn nncb iDprovml ■ 
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ed lo tlie weight of the 
Ileece. » roBi a ilaicment |>unii>heJ in 1S3!I, it appean 
that the year previnua, 315 l>reeiliDg Ewes of Ihii flack 
g.ve«n iive™Keof4 lbs, 10 oi„ and 122 yearlinf ewci 
an average of ti llii. 1 0?.. of wool ptt head, " waiheil 
cUan on the ebeeti'i bacli." 

W« h»T« not leea Mr. Jewetfs imporled ihecp, but 
from the rcinilalinn of the llock from which Ihty were 
taken, we think (here is aa doubt that they will prove 
valuable to the oiuntry. 

Q^ lAereral of the newHpapen have ucntioneil (he 
BiyHierioua diaappearance of UtNJ. P. JohnsoNj E^., 
el-president of ihc New-Vbrk Slate AgricuUural Soci- 
ety, lie left home on buiinew at Newburgh and New- 
York, about the flril of April; bnt no inlelligcnce has 
been received concerainfc him since hie arrival at the 

tained that some fatal catastrophe lias berallen him. He 

had long miiiilaineU the character of an upright and 
honoralilc man, and had lilleil with credit to himxeir 
■nil SJ^istiCtiun lu the pnblie, several imporlant liiua- 



that hie body bad Ih 
fear, «i lunj; a per 



I found ii: 



e have prc! 



>r at New-York, 



ind ihey remain 






s fate. 



i Chnncollor L» 
■w-York for the IilsI lime some years aince, 
' he disclosed. 

WITHOUT Blobpoks.— EL IlAXTUN, Esq., 
f Assembly from Dulcbees county, informed 
' n applelree was standing on 



ts agrees i 






need apple 



e flnJ the petals o: 



as well developed as 
eiency spoken of, giv 
being destitute of bl 
known a defect of I hi: 



e deli- 



appei 



ni. We 

1 in an ajiple tree, though we 

tion of fruit. Mr. [laxtun stated that the tree bean 
quite regularly i that the fruit, which ripens in the (all, 
it good. 

PaoPAGiviNO OvBTEBa. — Mr. J. D. 3a«T.i, of North 
Carolina, wishes some information in relation to this 
lubjcct, and to^is request we also join our own. Will 



with I 









Pkosp 



Dearly all parts of th 
•1 reiy promising. 
Illinoia, Wisconsin : 
gani to it is said lo be il 



K Wlie, 



leaSbcing, is deservedly 
Crop. — Accounts from 






Is great rankness, in some cases, 
which may be followed by rust. We have heard of 
but lilllc injnry from the Hy, but a letter received from 
Thuk. Hancock, dated Burlington, N. J., May IKlh, 
"'"■"' - -■ ' ■ ■ ' r liail been done by the 



leiglibor 



E MOHl 



—We 



heh 


rse Halrath or Chf 


tea Jtforga 


, the last of the 


..tOKK 


y of 'h" "rsl or '■ < 


Id Morgan 


' horse, is (lead. 








been mentioned 




Cultivalor, bi-longcd to Mr. 




.VlKI 


ufWalpole, N. II. 


who it wi: 


be recollected. 








igard to the ori- 




:>d hinLory of tin 






L'he ChtUta Murgan was 


oaledin ISlli, consequently 




irly yeura old at th< 








fill menliu 


n that Mr. Wier 




pplied the place of 


le horse w; 


ose death is here 


nent 


meil, with one of tl 


i Morgan family, called Uia 




celcbratei 


Wccdbury Uor- 




Wearalnfiwmadthalperwns who recollect the 




n-HP W-mm ir^ti,^ 




M'y^a^ Kw.nf 



Woodstock, Vt.) consider the Giford horse lo raHn- 
ble him more closely in Shape and character tbu way 
of that Block they hare seen. The last named hona 
has stood for the last flfleen years mostly In Bethel, Tt*. 
in which vicinity, and in all placei where know^ Idi 
progeny are held in high repute ai loadtten. 

PKOMTABLE HXNS.— Charles W. Greene, of Ba< 
bury, Mass., from -15 hens, had 41 doien cgga, is 
ary last, and atil doien the lint 16 days of Fe 
He keeps bis hens warm in a well lighted i 
facing [he south, the front being made of glaM, like a 
green-house. Ihe eggs sold for 30 to SB OMU pw 

Black and white Paints. — Tools, wagtms, ke. 
painted black, absorb the sun's rays, become hot, and 
warp and crack. Painted white they reflect, ami do not 
absorb the revs, anil consequently do not become bM, 
uninjured by warping. Henea ill 
iiiuld be painted of some light coloi. 
kWAV HiiHSK. — If on horseback, throw 
ound his neck if possible, lo choke 
him with your arms, and he nOit 
If In a wagon, and running away is feared, pl«> 
[videa strong cord with a sllding-noose plm-ed ronod 
'his neck; if lie runs, draw the card furcil>ly; ha i> 
I choked and stops instantly, 

I Potatoes. — '■ The long red wants a long mmmer, 
anil when it is fully ripe it lakes the lewl animg good 
potatoes. '-^ — JIaH. PloHghtnan. 

experience. The potato allar 
luusly named, l.n Plata red, Spanish, or Me- 
rino, long red, iic. It came to this country some forty 
years since, from the river La Plata, in Boulh America. 
It is the hardiest potato we ever knew— ha» the greil- 
, est constitutional stamina, and will beat the once boast- 
ed Hohaa in productiveness, as we have Mveral timw 
I proved by planting them side by side ; giving an equal 
\ quantity of ground to each. Animals, from rats lo cat- 
tle, are more fond of it than nf any other kind. Plant 
il only in warm loamy (not nndy or gravelly) lotl, n 
thai it may get fully ript, and fiom March to July 
there is no potato superior to it for Ihe table. 

MiLK or CAaMvoBA.— The French chemist Dunia^ 
has been engaged lately in chemical examinations of 
: the milk of carnivorous animals. He fed dogs whollf 
: on (Icsh, and on subjecting their milk to analysis, aaeer* 
' tained that no sugar was present, nor could a trace of 
butyric acid be drtected after the dogs had been that 
i fed for flfteen days. But if the dogs were fed on bti- 
I naceous food, sugar as well as butyric acid was found- 
I PncDucTivE Cows. — HeKxr Cbef.bt took the Ont 
' premiiun of the l^ssex Co. (Mass.) Ag. Society for ■ 
I << native " cow, which from the 2Ist of May to 21st Sep- 
jlember, gave4,SlTlbB.4 oz. of milk; 19 Iba. of milk 
was ascertained by trial to yield on an average one lb. 
of butter, which makes Ihe milk equivalent to 2S3 lbs. 
of butter for the four months. Her keeping il Mdad lo 
' have been grass-feed, with the exception of aevn 

weeks, when she had Iwo quarts of shorts per day. 
I Wid. AvEBii.L took the second premiam at the mma 
' .: — r. — <i — iiyo "' cow whlch in four months, &om 
gave 4,375 lbs. milk, which ailk 
manufacture, 211 lbs. 2 oi. bmier. 
grass-feed with the addition, duilng 
' I of feed, for Bve or six weeks 



ne, for a <■ 

20lh May, 



Her keeping w 

the droulh and sliorli 

of one quart of Indian meal and one quart of rye-meal, 

mixed together, per day. 



OOOD FIM. 



indent of the Engliah Agricoltnial Oft- 
:le, gives the weight of three pig! of one lllUr, I 
iss between sows of the large Tamworlh breed, ud • 
ir of Lord Howe's swell breed. One of them, killed 
*even months old, weighed 240 poiudi; eDOtfav kO- 
I at eight monlhs, 260 ponnds; anda thitd, bttaaad 
a cottager killed et eight monlbl and a few 4q«- 
I. weiKh-' 376p(^a<<% 
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New- You State.— The ireetinf of the EnMulire 
CoDUnilte* far lut manlh, tru held at Auburn, on the 
I4tb. We were unable to be iiroMnI, but Icium Ibat 
Ibere tru a ffooil Biteniltutce of Ihe membrn, anil that 
• ipiril wai manireUeil which promiBcs well for the 
Qczt exhibitioQ. The juilgva, to awanl the prcmiunit, 
were a[i)>ointe<), and the arrangemeMn aecesmry Tor 
Ibe Fair made, lo far as they could be at th» early day. 

MADiauK CoOMTY. — The Agricultural Society oflhii 
eouaty hoUR ile nent Fair al the village of I^on, on 
the !2d anJ 23d days ofSeptembpr next. We pereeivc 
by their bills, that Ihe ^eiel; otTcn, in premium*, no 
len than Mirfy-iUeoplea of Ihe Cult iralor fur |M47. 

Jevperson Ccuntt, — liie Fair of the JeRermn Co. 
Ag. Society, i* also to be hoUlen on the 22d anil 23J 
of Se|ilcaiber. Address to be delivered by J. B, NoTt, 
liiii suciely oSen lin volumee of the Cultivator in pre- 
mlam*. 

Dutchess Co.— Fair to be held al Washington IIol. 
low, 7lh an J Mth of October. 

MoNTOQMERr Co.— Fair to be held al Amsterdam in 

LiTCHfiELD Co. Ct. — Exhibiliori at LilchHetd, Sep- 
tember 2'i, and 24. 

Wih'Ddoit Cou.-iTT, Vt.— Fint Fair lo be held al 
Vooditock, Oct. 1. 



ZfBW 7UBLI0ATI0NS. 



TKAKI ACTIONS OF THE N. Y, STATE AOI 

BoCIi:tv roR H45.— This volume, being the fifth isnied 
by Ihe Suciely, contains an unusual number of valuable 
article). Such in particular are (he Priie Essays on 
Scieace and Agriculture, Irrigation, Culture atul Manu- 
CMture of Silk, Rot in Potatoes; alia Ihe Report of Ihe 
Committee on Farmi, with italemeals of the Compi 



n-Huu 



> Agri< 



1 8Ia- 
e Potato Disease 



tistici of the Slate, anil an Essay 

In Scotland, by JoHM P. Nortoh. two oi inese arti- 
cles, — vii: Ihe one on Farm Houses, by A. J. DowN' 
INC, and the summary of Ihe slaliatics, by S. g. Rah- 
DALi,, — we copy into this number, believing that Ihe 
readcn of the Cultivator will be pleaaeil to peruse 

Americak Jodbnal or Science and A»t.— We 
have received the number of this excellent periodical 
fbr Ma]'. Il contains, as usual, many inlcresliag origi- 
nal arlicle* on various subject*, beiidei several pages nf 
misecllaneoua scienlilic inlelligence. Conducted by 
Professor Si Li.iHAK,B.eii.MMAN,.lr.,jA.*iES IJ.Daka. 
Terms, $5 per annum — published everj- second month, 
at New-Haven. 



ENCE.— We have received the number for April, May, 
and June. Among other valuable articles, we notice 
particularly, one on the Agricultural Geology of Onon- 
daga county, by Professor Eh.mo.v b — one on the sjionta- 
neouB changes which Urgioised Matter undergoes when 
exposed ID Ibe action of Chemical and Physical Forces, 
by (he same author — structure of Unuite Muuntains — 
Notes on Natural History, ke. 

WASTE I.UIQ WJSSLAXm. 

The idea seems quite preraleni in this counfry that 
Ihe miseries of the Irish populalioa, arc owing to the 
namber of inhabilanli being too great for the extent of 
territor}'. From Ihe slatiitical returns, it appear* that 
the population of Ireland J* not not* aa great in propor- 
tion to the mean* of subsistence, or the production of 
faod, as it was at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. Improvements in agriculture have made very eon. 
aidenble progress on that Island witbin a few years; 
■aany acres of wasla laud have been reclaimed, and Ihe 
production of other land* increased. But there is Mill 
• twfe qaanUtjr of wuta Uad whlidi li TTrriiliMi at 



cultivation — not les*, according to Ihe govemmeot r* 
ports, than 5,000,000 acras. 

Some years since, an association wai formed under 
the name of the Irish Waste Land Improvement SoeU 
ety. From a notice of Ihe fourtli repon of this locietjf 

' ' we find in the English JgruuUurtil GastUt, 



. appea 



teral thousand acres of tl 



mil now furnish support t< 
"They 



e Itrousand 
'' says the account "pnr- 



thre 



suing their wonted avocations in onler and peace, I 
Ihe midst of the distress and consequent rerlilcssaea 

them during the approaching trying season, and with 
every prospect of a supply of wholesome food lor their 
support until the coming harvest." 

If the Irish population could be employe^l and snp< 
ported in bringing into cultivation their waste and na- 
produclive lands, not only would their present mise- 
ries be allevialei), but an eBectual safeguani would be 
provided against future scarcity and sufTering. To Ihif 
end, therefore, the tiociely menlioned is directing its 
eObrls, and so far with very encouraging success and Qi- 
vorable prospects. Parliament has moved in Ihe case, 
and has removed Ihe principal legal difDcullies which 
have heretofore obstructed improvemenlj so thai in Iba 
language of Ibe editor of the Agricultural Gazette, '< it 
appears that there is hanlly any country where the in- 
vestment of capital in farming should pay so well ai la 



BEARma OALTSS. 






cs, the editor of Ihe SIat$achiiittli 
' a cow that makes a fat calf, mnit 
G richer milk than a cow which 



tTT Peteks, Rsq., of Weslboro, Mass., disagree* 
the editor. Mr. P. says— "As a general rule. It 
evidence that a cow which makes a &t calf is ■ 
good one for butter. Some of the best cows I erer 
owned never made fat calves; and those which g>v« 
poor milk for butler, if enough of it, made bl calve*. 

tmark that Iha 



It has 



reference Ic 
ing calves for ve 






l» form nearly Ih* 

Mr. Peters seems lo have arrived 

Oar best cows for butter have not made as fid 

ea at from tour lo six weeks old, as some whose 

[ wa* Ifss rich. The reason probably is, that a 

„e proportion of oleaginous maltrr is not ailajiled lo 

the digestive organs of the culf al that early age. The 

milk of ows which are not so good for butter, niiy 

contain more caieint, or Ihe substance of which chees* 

i* formed, and as this is a nitrogeniied substance, cbe- 

mistry would teach that it would more lead to dcvelopa 

Ihe muscular tissues. This may account in part for th« 

more rapid grouth of calves fed on such milk; though 

we have not only found them lo grow better, but to b% 

actually (alter at the age we have mentioned, than wh«B 

fed on milk which was very rich in oil. 

Selecting cows which give eich mils. — In tb« 
COmmuoicalion of Mr. PetebS abovementioncd, he 
observes that he has discovered "a certain somelhiog 
which is a sure indication of the quality of the milk ■ 
cow will give. He say* — "I am so certain of this, 
thai I venture IOBS$«rt that, I can go into a slock of 

find her, and without milking her. And so if any one 
gives poorer milk than any other. I suppose you will 
say this is all imagination, but depend on il, it is not so." 
Query. — Has this <' certain something" which indi- 
cates the quality of the milk anything to do with the 
direction in which the hair gron'i? 

DiABnHaA IN Calves. — Two tab]e-s]Kwnsful of 
ground allspice, iu three gills of boiling water, givao 
DOM is twa hODT^ will ipaedily aSket ■ dure. 
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PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL FR0DVCT8. 

New-Yurk, M«T "B. IM' 



BUTTF.H— Ooahrn. periK, ISodOc.— Dsiry, llsl!] 

CHKKHE— Pei lb., T|ii>-lc. 

FLOIK— G«iMM!, p« Wit. W IMa»4.?S— Ohio, 



Mithimn, «4. 

GRAIN- WbaUklicnEKe, 
tO^Ocu— Kve, perSa" ' 
—Barley, f^' " - 

HKMI*-1 

Cl3)aeii«-dc>r-i 

ltAM»-iic( lb. 

— ^EP— Mm. 



I, •i.tnuSi.iil)— Iliinoii. 



. fT.Mofs.aS— Prin 



, ti.ocBts.H 



BEEP— Mm. per bhi.. 

Dokeil bwf, per lb., eaC) 

LARU-ainTjc. pcrlb. 

PURK— Meu, pFi tilil., fll.SToSII.SO— pTiine, en.nclatO.SO. 
rrOUAUa)— KcDIwky. |>ri lb., SjsTc— Viipnim, Itjudle. 
WUU I r-i Bnmni pricn. I May 13: 

Prim* or Saunw Orrrns wubed perlb.- VMX en. 

AnerioBurullbtAiililr.cn Slay ■• 

■' lhreeJiiorUBbloddfce«i, 3*cB " 

" halfhlmrf do a»-1l " 



DURHAM 6TOCK FOR SALE, 
rpIlE mbwribcr liu on hU f«™ neu Ihi. riiy, mote ilocli Ihoii 
'■ he needi. mid will mII i«-o t»o jtbpi uld, apd iw.> ytnitiiij 
h*il«*. nie ircarlini; bull, uid fimr BpriiiB e«l»ei. The jwiie w 
Ike letlBT will be rrom •» u «IS vrlieii hIkhu 3 nioiiihi iilil. eial 
Ibeprice ul tin yearling* bihI Km yean uU, rrom tlUI 10 •181. 
Tfti* rror ■• — " - ■ "''"- 



._n, unf wize bull Meteor ; buih poHOHiiv ■)» bluod oC the Hack 
rf the qelebraled breeder, Thimia* Balea, tj™, Yof^-"--- •'— 
laud. Tlie «»ck ia out 01 £nil tale milking Doiliat 



Troy Jui» 1-1, IW 



GEO. VAIL. 



THE GENUINE WARREN PATENT (ij.test im- 
proved) HORSE-POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINES. 
rpHESE MaehiiHa ate iinw » ertcniivtily known Ihal il may 

hi* ileemed proper jn«iee to give noliee irftbemime. 

Tba (wthkunie mubinet ar* prond lieymid <|iHiliun to be an. 
perior to anT,«lwn kunwii for Ike pfic«7-imit how fully Ikoc Uie 

imporuul punlcoiBn. vii : " Uat dUf an jihvK i" (eannrelini, 
itrmg. diTTaNt, and aal IMIt u inat t gtltia if mitt ; Am Uiy 
amafianitfiiimiiiptrfiirmmiut. thnMnr it tlit a«t tf un 
karmarntH, and Im mm mid a toy, IS i'''^^ if iehtal,ar 

purtMIl in flu orrfinorjr (rniroa," 
Price for the I'ower anil llireihet, nnly SIS al retail. 

J. PLANT, inle pfpricWr, 
June l-ll. N". S Hurling .lip, N. V. rity. 



GENUINE MORGAN HORSES. 

X g«.™ock™ii.driiulage«Mlern»,lolliu« who miiy w,.li w 
fnw proliiMblv, Bmlorii*, high-piited liorwi, coiU'aung oT llin 
Knowog Ihtki. nx: Flml iivraa and Shmmm N«rtan.Jr. 
Bolk wen aired br old Mbermaii Morgan, die moM diniagaialied 

(kr rkmed race. Flint Morgan, I buughl iiC Juiiu Flint, Rh]., oT 
8t ioliiMbury, C^edniia s.inutv. VI.. aiid Sli<-rraan Morgan. Jr.. 
I bOHhi oTJimn BHekminMer, Knq.. nTDannlle. Vt.. there niacd 

nrrrred ftir their pedigreea and nerila, ai well aa to trMiIDOUiala 
■a my ponemuu ; tim U> the cauntie* ur SUuOonl. ITanul, Ikt- 
lump, N. II., when Iheir iHwk ia higldy approved and eiicnsiver 
known. AIM, faat bteednig niarea ol' Uiii ineMimBble blood, *i3 
"Wty, Kale. Paraiy, and Adeline, and all of wbieh were aired t, 
oMUbwiuuiMiirKui. ■udarElirlievediull'al. Their bloid. paw. 
K, and appearance, tngeihcr with Ibeir iluck nircady pmlnced, 
rnnenlily recomueiid Ihcin n> krrederi. Alio, c<>lu uixllilliei of 
nriuutaiei. luar be •rrll ■< llie lluble «C llie tuhvr^brr ; all of 
-hieh will ba lold colloitivi'ly or acpariucly In ■uii apiilifimu. 
JOII.\ B&lA/JVfS. 
Uneuter, Coca Co., N. II., May 1, IMO— JL 



TllE abnve drill viih aeraral viiloable inwoTementa, makUif 
it Iwyond all quEalimi Ike but in vnt, will be ready (or de- 
livery euly in Ami. In Ibi* drill are combined the qaaliiiaa of 

Eiber with catniu. paraalpa, breti, pea*, cum. beaua, c<4Ka, 
mp. awl iiiiked nearly dl ct — '- *■"- '■ 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

THE niburribora have ,iii IwihI ■□ elrniil iMunmcni of Cai 
died lloeti, highly p«liriie<l, and KiiiaWd In il« W-t iUBjinei 

Tflbo/orfivedilTerenlnoii.ben and pi.c«. ■a1«>. 

" ' 'I and other! dealing i: 
'.. COMSTOCK A <&. 



ry Tower, nfMilhiiry.K 

. I piicH. Al — 

h<>et. Merchaiiu and o 

•Ibuiy Ag. Waiehouae, March I, 



GUANO, 

P" -<- 'oa or <.indrcd, or [a amaller qoanillleB. at t3 Dean^aL 



UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL WAKEHOVB^ 
191 Fronl-ilrttI (up itain,) Aimi.l'oHk. 



ntnfPlXlWS, of Itie n.nt approved 



I WW, 
Id pal. 






With an anonnicnl ofTiuFkL eonr.mill*.'Mill Gearing, 84 



LEWIS' SEED PLANTER, 



inoy have Ihe aid of a boy for uimg in a nrdu 

Retail price ■ll.UO. To dealen a Tiberd 

idc. E. COMUTOCK 4 Oi. 



FOR SALE AT D. O. PROUTY'8 AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 
l»li Marktl-aretl, PhUadtlpliia. 

Kj in gviKral nite, of tli« moat approved pattenia and eiipcriar 
wiitkniaiukip. at eivefliely low prieei A full lupply of E*ing» 
A Mean' Ccnira Urafl, Kcir-nhaiprHiiig, Right and Ian Baail, 
Mnb.:4oi1 and Hide Hilt, Wlieel and Hwiiig Plows, with poiiiB aid 
aharea ae Mmng and thorouglili' puriKed and hardeaad. that oaa 
kundred aerea uT lawt have often been plowed with a aingl* aet, at 
auaiprWBOfWtnlHoenta. Tbaaa ^ow* are conalriKted of tba 
lien naleriali and Ike hifheat finiak. and for eaaa of draught aid 
mauaaement. the faeilily wilb which Iheir pointa and aham «ra 
InmnI and aharpeued their eradicalian of wredi and tbaroagk 
enllivntiou of the anil, thgyuand naiiiallEd in Ibi market. They 
are wnrniiled to work in any aoil, and lo give perfeet aaliAetioa 
alter liiir Irinl, i>t Ihcymay be relumed, when Oie puichaae maoej 

FlMIWr Sail in great TBTieTy, 
nenl by careful ana eapaneud 



LANGDON'3 HORSE-HOE OR CULTIVATOR 
PLOW. 

TUIP utefiU and higlily valuable aniele may be bad bT B. 
C.iiMiogk A Co.. al Ihe Albany Ag. Warebuuae, 13 Daui4t 



T, and the other lor 91 



JUST PUBLISHED— FBI CE 50 Cehtb. 

TTIR FRUIT CITl.TURmT, conlaining Diteclioni for Bairint 
Young Tieei in the Nnraery, and for Ihe Management of fta 
Orrhard oiKl Garden. By J. J. Thohu. IlluHiaied with nnaa- 

For Hie, wholenale and reuil, at the olBce of " Tub 'Cin.TITa- 
Toa," Albuy, aud by H. H. KEWIUA.'V, 

BnoliKUer, 1M Broadway. New-Yeek. 
Hoticti of the Fruit CuUuritt. 
" Thii i> a veiT valuable work. It cnniaina full direrliona a. 

"Tliii ii anew and valuaUe work Jul iisued from the New- 
being adnpled ID [he climaleof the nonhera ouhea. and abonld ba 
inihehendBofeverymaninlenMedin U»e nhlocB."— ITafw 

" We hail with real pleaenre the ajipeannee of Ihia Hide wnfc 

mullilnde of paianni ¥iho have a daaim to eultlvala In* fnia, ni 
feel Ihe aMd^of kmiwlatee en tba aoUacI, but eaaiwt wall aflW 
-o »•-•■->- l^ .--■^^Vi-eJil" wk ■' -Oki, Cwk. 
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PATENT PRKUIUM FAN-MILLS. 



X ■ brmted Improvi 
lUn. Co., N. Y. 



Tkua luilli hiivc taken UMJfm 



t/tjint prtminf 
ir. u lbs Innii 



Huyluid. Tlw nihwribm b 
Ikua nilbnriiHiiuiTibing oTiIm kinl >nr 
llwir arc Uh oiIt miu dial bu ever been prorii 
ud acmn wheU peifecUx clean iu nne <^rali 
We aim ouaiitbFInn Crmim Omlbi it Ihe 
wliicb hare taken (lie iiU preniun ai ihe Nev 









A. B. Allni'i, liiT Wati 



n., New 



k A Cu.'ii. Albany j 



e, flaralwiCo.. N.Y. 



)■', jnSciioS p.'^.; n 




PROUTY & MEARS, BOSTON, 

CELEBRA-n-lD, lii|-),lj- approveil, and unequallBl CENTER 
lUtAtT PBKMI I .M PL01\S-r'pr ulc .1 Iheil loK ojialj', 
JOHN MAYHER A Co.'* 
AiriciillDral Warebuusr. IM Fraiil-M., iieai Fulton, Kew-Vtnk. 
The mliwiil-era Ijvc juH iTf riteil a larite Kummnpni of Ptnuiy 
* Uear-a MlBbn.ti.Hl and bifhly ini|mvod ChLNTRR DRAFT 
PliOWS. whirb an ill Evrry wuy nptrinr :e att Mhtrt neu in an; 

thaeiiyuiNtii-.Vtirt, weiuviieilie public lo call and examine 
As lLruii*rlTi.ii. IU ibc alHive pliiwveaiuiui beoblained at any other 
CMahlndimeiif in tbp rily. Deaiera and oUirn in iba covnliy 
raiitdieil in tlie rhm rrajxmaUe trrmi. 
WuulwiTiidi liiiiiliiiniiiiercbaiilii and rarmer^ thai wa have 

Tl»fi>lb>«ing Ualiflnfjirtfei of mnie of the plr™™ tnannflic- 



TREATI8E ON MILCH COWS, 

PL'BLrSHED on the Gnt day of April, IMS, a Treatiee on Hllek 
Cowa. whereby the quality ami qaaiuily at milk which any 



itlglreni 






ral Marka or Eitamal Indivai 

inllconiiniw ID give Milk. Jia..»e, By N. PaiKit GrniM.tr 
Lihwne, Fraiioe. Tranriued for the Farmer*' Uhrary. Anm ika 
French, by N. P. TaiiT, E^ . lale li. M. Cniual at Bavtaa, 

wiih [nlroduclory Remark! aud OhKmtiuna on Iba 

COW AND THE DAIRY, 
\tjiom 8. Siisnitii.BdhorofiheFarmr™' Library, illiutnlW 
11:7- Pnco for iiiiitle cupiei, nei'i" ''— 

eouiii la BoukKllen, Aaenti. Connlry Mercliaiitg, and I'ldllcia. 

Faimrri ihrougtiaul Oie United tfwie* may receltc Uie woi 

thnibgti the najli. The ponane on each enpy will 1m aboal 

cenii. By reniltinf «S. free of pomaBe, we will aciid am 

Cciuiitry niFrrhanu vniiiiia any c>f the eiliei can prnenra i| 
work from Bn'kMllen for thmie who may wiih u> obtain I 

GREELEY A McEIJtATH, Pnbliihera, 



crtn fill anlen for any 






Tha 



^h.1 



*arly th 



We 'Xwi; 



nnxey'iRcapMiR Mai^^hme, 
BaikMill»,4iiizps 

Com Khrller* of all kind^ 



kindr made in «J«. JUll.N MAYHERkCi>.. 

IMFmiMt.N.Y. 
N. B. »..!-.«• .^ /mpMiliM. Any peremi Tferinit ptowi lia 

fnll'iianK'" J. ItlAVIIKR k Co.," on iha mouldbwd and bean 
ofthc pl"W«, aie (uiltyofa/alii reprmalaltaa. ai no pemHi 11 
tba city and cgmiy of New. York Ha Ika fanuiM aniele An lal' 
hM gvHlw April 1-tf m I. M. & Cu. 



FUD, whieh cotiUilia abnol 4011 acrin, nearly half of which il 
wood land, beavily limbered. Il isboundrd on oiie tide by Uw 
Fanoinglon canal, wbich rendni* Ibe comioDnicaliiw with New 
Haran, aa evwllent wood naikel. cuy end eipeOiiiow. It* 
baildiaK* are ■ manainn kouaa, wiih a wit«, ilia latter naw, 
niakinir a front of 70 feel. AIn a hume for a tenant ; three larga 
barm, nearly new, coreied with pine and painted ; a com boiM*, 
carriaite hoiue. ihedi. &e. Gnat pain* have been lahrl in as. 
leciing and cullivalingehoice frail, and there i* uuw I'll the Farm, 
in fidl iKMuing. a srcai abuialanoi of the he>t varietiea of (pnlea, 
cberriei. pescho^ Ac. A pnri of the lend ii of ■opi:[ivr quality, 

I Tarilville. a lari manufuclurinic village. leven mile* dirtaal, 
' alTordi a ready ouirket for woiid and every kind of prndure. raiaai 

IH in llie ciaoitry. not only tiv farminjt purpcae*. biu lor Ik* 



cpeiTenriiiriiH siieiiuon. or iiKiuirycan be marie of I.VTtlEH 
rCCKEK. Albiiny, or of B. SIltRTLEI'K. .SnriD^Scht. 

RUtiER & MOORR 
Sonthwiek, Mareli 1, leW.— 6t 



AGBICCLTDRAL WAREHOUSE, 
ByEsra UTdtman, Jj-., 65 Ught-slrtit, Ealtimort. 

Wluiman'i impioTrd Bail-way IIorK-Power and Tlimhing Ha. 
hine, which threahei and clean* the giBin at one opcratioq. 
PiMHT and Meari- Centre Dran Plow. 
" Hovey'j Premium Straw Uatler. 
I. T. liranl A Co.'i PreminiD Fan-Mill. 
DoDRlaB' Premium Pumpi. wliich are » conitnicicd Bi to pi«> 



T.1[elherHiihaJ[et«ri.l 
if URTKnltuial implemeau 



DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

X uk'bu^mpoilt'T thoicni.i[h Ineil Durham Bull, "Fri 

tium tin —quiet in temper, 
ymanaxeo. r-r . |iui..«. •■-' 't~-""""~~'"'- ■— " 

WiitMilfmlBnok, nd. lv.,u,Ge3C^ ill 

hull. - fir Hkhw Fairilu." 

If nut prm iuBily iiild, he will hcDOrrtil fornle at the Beil 
■if Ih* New.VwII State Agriculiural ttncwiy. 

Teller' 1111 the ruli^cci niny he adilrrtfed to the anhtcrJI 
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CON I bN I S OF 1 HIS NUMBtR 



COMMUNICATIONS. 

Manajrement of Foreata in Gcn&uiiy, by E N. HoRSPonD,. . . . 169 

On Manurea. by W. Bacoh, 170 

Experiments in Culture of Fotatoea. by Eato:v, 171 

Facilities for Wool-Growing in Illinoia, 172 

On the use of 1 .eaclied Ashes, by L. B 173 

Notes of a Botanical Tour, by S. B. Bucklkt, 174 

ConntfCTion of Chemistry with Agriculture, by " Science > j-^ 

with Practice," ) 

lleriiKM in Vermont iiml Ncw-Hampshira, by J. N. Smith,. . 170 

Disease in Potatoes, by P., 188 

Improving Worn-out ijands, by Wm. Todd, 182 

On Fattening Hogs, by J. E. Macohbkr, l&G 

Western Salt, by O. H. P., 186 

Protection t>f Peach Trees, by Aicdrkw Btisu, 187 

Butler Table, by R. White, Jr., 187 

Profiu of Hens, by j 189 

Sour .Soils ii«»t necessary f<»r Sorrel, by W. R. P., 199 

Rust on Wheat, by Ricumond and Wm. Btkrs, 199 

Recipe for Liniment, by Junius — Saxon and Spanish Sheep, \ .(v^ 

byJABAi J *"" 

Modes of Farming, by G. Butlkr, 190 

Coiulunstfd Correspondence 102 

Laying down Grass Lands, by O., 194 



EDITORIAL. 

Keeping Potatoes through the winter, 170 

Muiuring by Green Crop^, 177 

Discussion in relation to Cattle, 178 

Breeding Register for Sheep — l^ngworth on the Strawberry, Itil 
Destruction of Peach Buds— The Potato— Feetling Hens— \ ,qo 

Carrots for Horses ] ^^^ 

Hay Making— Mr. Wool worth's Lectures, 188 

Kust on Wheat, 189 

Answers to Inquiries— Origin of Fungi, 191 

Condensed CorresjKMKleiice, 192 

New Magazine — ^To Correspondents— Monthly Notices, 105 

Monthly N»itices— Go<«d Pigs, 196 

Ag. Sucieties— New Publication*— Waste Lands in Ireland I ,g. 

— Rearing Calves, &c., f **" 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Peach Buds, l^Q I Two Farm Houses, 185 

Two Farm Houses, 184 | Butter Table, 187 

SELECTIONS. 

Agricultural Statistics of New- York, 170 

Hints on the Construction of Farm Houses, 184 

Signs of Rain, igO 



ROGERS* PATENT STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH. 

I^HE Cultivator is to a great extent superseding the use of the 
•■• plow and harrow especially for working suiumer-fallows, &c., 
where complete pulverization is necessary. Its nse has become 
Tcry general in Wcstt-rii New- York, and has been attended with 
^eut advantages. Steel teeth mnybe Imd in any quantity o( the 
•ndersigned at tlte Albany Agricultural Warehouse. Price for a 
■ett of nine teeth, $5.00. 
To iiMuiufacturera and dealers a liberal discount. 

E. CO.MSTOCK & Co., S3 Dean at. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

THE following Agricultural Machines are particularly recom- 
mended to extensive Planters for great capacity, strength, 
durability, and performance. From our experience in their manu- 
fafCture, and success attciuling sales of tliein the last ten years, we 
can safely recommend them to be equal, if not superior to other 
aimilar Machines made in this country, viz : 

Lever Horse Powers, for 3 horses, with strength sufficient 

for draught for eight, g]50 

Lever Horse Powers, for 2 to 6 horses lOo 

Endless Chain Horse Powers, No 1, 75 

D>. do. do. do No. 2, 100 

Driving Leather Bands, 8 to 10 

Threshing Machine, with 20 inch cylinder. 40 

Do. do. do. 30 do. 00 

Goldsborough Com Shelter and Hu!«king Machine, very sim- 
ple and excellent^ , 40 

Pettigrew N. Carolina C«>ni Shellcr, .* . .' gO 

Corn and Cob Crushers, [[ 30 

Corn Mills, for grinding ftne or coarse mead, *. 40 

Wheat Fans, (Rice's Patent.) 35 to 30 

Do. do. Wat kin*s extra, 45 

CyliDdrical Straw Cutters, for cutting straw, hay, com-stiUks^ 
Ac., (the medium size,) price, SO to 40 

Slindrical ever cutting, I4 to 30 
ind C(»ni Shelters, * [ jj iq 14 

Also, plows of most approx'ed consiructlon, harrows, cultivators, 

Frain cradk'S, and every variety of Farming and Oaiden To<^. 
ield ami Garden Seeds, an extensive assortment. 
B7* See Catalogtie tor particulars. 

t . ,«.• - R. SINCLAIR, Jr., * Co.. 

JtUM 1, 1840 '^ 
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'pnE proprietors of the above ealablMifnent tender their 
-"■ to those who have io liberally patronized them during tli« §hk 
six months of their busineas in Alb«iij, and would respeetfolly Mb- 
uomiue to all who dosire to encourage the manafacture and aan 
of improved iniplemenu and pure teeda, that their arrangcmMli 
for future business are such as to afford the aasaraoce that ahBMl 
any article belonging to the agricultural trade can be ftimiih0d oil 
the be« terms. 

We continue to give especial attcnti<Mi to the sale of IMFROT- 
ED PLOWS, and flatter ourselves that our assortment ia taXtf 
equal, in point of style and finish, and particalaily in ihtir adapt!* 
tation to different soils, and to all kinds of work, to avqr ollwi 
establishment in this country. We have constantlr on band aH 
sizes of the Worcester, Centre Draft, and Dsamond plowa ; SW>- 
soil plows, &.C. Also I^angdon's Cultivator Flow, and a gooA 
stock of Cultivators, Geddes' Harrows. Ac. 

Lewis' Seed Planter is manufactured exprosly for na, and Aov 
a thoroneh trial this spring we think it altogether the beat in use. 
It Will plant all kinds 01* seeds at any required distauce, and if nfll 
liable to get out of order. Price, at retail, $15. 

Haying tools, such as scythes, Snaths, Forks. Qirinnebatig ani 
Cnnimington Scythe Stones, Horse and Hand Rakes, Ac, it 
wholesale and retail. Merchants are invited to axamine our as- 
sortment. 

Ames* Shovels and Spades, by tJie dozen as tow as toey caa lia 
had in N. Y.—- A great assortment of Hoes of all aorta and prieea. 

Garden tools of every description, both comnvm and extra finish 
Pruning tools of all norts, budding knives^aterpillar brushes, Ac., 
&c. Dairy furniture, such as Chums, Tube, Paila, and Butler 
Ijadles ; measures of all sizes both iron-bonnd and commoa; 
Scoop Shovels, and a general assortment of wooden ware. Mott'a 
Agricultural Furnaces, fnmi one-half barrel to four barrela. Well 
and Cisiem Pumps, a superior article. Wheelbarrowa of differ- 
ent sizes and prices, furnished cheap to contractors aiul others. 

Grant's Fan-Mills, four sizes, Warren's Root Cutlers, Hovey*t 
Straw Cutters. Burrall's Com Shelters, with nearly all the im- 
proved machines of the day. Ox Yokes and Bows. Tie-up chalna, 
Halter, Trace, and draft chains. Bar piiu, (a new article,) Rria 
Snap:!. Ox Balls, Cattle and Horse Cards, Curry Combs, ani 
Horse Brushes. 

Guano, by Uie ton, hundred, or smaller quantity. 

SEEDS of every kind and best qualitv always lor aale. We 
would ju.^t now call attention to onr stock of tumep seed, embrad. 
ing a recent impi>rlation of Ruu-Baga, Strap Leaf. Plat Dutch, 
Flat Field, English Norfolk, Yellow Malta, Yellow Scotch, 
While Globe. Early Garden Stone, Ac, Ac. Sugar Heel, Car- 
rot, and all otlier seeds, still on hand. Orders are respectfully so* 
licited. E. COMSTOCK A Co. 

June 1, 1848. 



VALUABLE FARM ON STATEN ISLAND FOR 

SALE. . 

THE well known faim of the late Samuel Akerly, M. D., fitoi- 
te<l on the South side of Staten Island, in the town of {joutlH 
field. Richmond county, in conset^uence of the decease of its lata 
owner, is now for sale. It rontatns 1*25 acres, 25 of Wliieh aia 
wtKMllandl ; is in a high state of cultivation, and well stocked with 
a variety of fruit trees. The house lin.'* been recently eulargttd--u 
ample and commodious ; the barns are new, and the ^rm ia 
in good fence. It has a wide front to the water im a bay whiok 
abounds with the best kind of salt water fish, also with dama and 
oysters, all eaiulv procured fresh from their native element. Ilm 
experience of a long oourse ol' years, for the main part of ilie dwell- 
ing liouse has stood for more than a century, has demunatraled 
that the situation is perfectly healthful. 

Tlie late owner. Dr. Akerly, died in July last ; be had eahink 
ted the farm for a number of years with great asniduity and 
care, keeping a daily and most minute register of the preciM 
amount of labor and cultivation bestowed on each fekL and 
noting many importmit obAervatioos which would be higyy Ji^ 
structive and useful to the Aitore owner. The purchaser may 
be furnished with a copy of this diary. 

The site of this (arm is extremely beautiful— the approach to l| 
from the main road is a private road of about half a mile inleqglh, 
running mostly through a piece of w<xxlland, consisting of yovv 
timber of vigon>Ufl growth. After the visitor has travellad on iS 
road al)Oin one-third of a mile, there opens upon him a prapad 
which takes in the low land, comprising the cullivated pail of 
the farm — the placid and bright buy which separatee StaMI 
Ii«lniut from Monmouth county, N. J., — the highlands of Nevemak. 
with the two lighthoutcs erected thereon — the lighthouses on lUB 
near Sandy Hook, together with the one at iS'ince's Bay, iiicludiim 
the west end of Long Island. All the vessels emplo}'ed in tka 
commerce of New- York with foreign countriea may be 
as they come in and depart, from the dwelling house and 
other points on the farm. 

The late owner. Dr. Akerly, who was bom and ednoated in Oif 
city, after extensive examination and inqnirv for a farm to vUdI 
he might retire, on aoconnt of impaired health, aelected thia aaoL 
to which he removed in the year 1839. Here he aoo^t haalihaM 
quiet retirement, and found them, imtil the day before hia deci 



He became exeeedingly attaehed to the farm aa a raflidence, aai 
would have moat reloctantly ezckaagad it for any other nri. 
dence whaterer. Socb were iu attraetiooa that ba afevar laA it A 
aiugle day, in winter or auamar, bat with regiat. 

Eor further particolan appty to HIRAH KBTOHl 
tor, Na.n WaUfll.,or8A]IUBL BOWNEy No. 8t 





» TO nttPBOVS THS son. AMD THB HtSD." 
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U. H. NEWMA>'3 BOOKSTORK, No. 109 BROADWAY, 
vben •iiijli Bomben, or romplrH k» ^ ll« Uck vnJiime*, cm 

t^ ■' The CnlliTWot" ii Mlij«l lo iKWuprnper iii»l»|i* only. .^J 

BEFORT ON FARMS. 

Thf. NeiT-York Slale Agricultund Socielf oSbreil for 
the year ISIS, Ihrce premiums oa fann>, under the fol- 
lowing f pee ilieal ions : 

« For Ihe beat cultivated hnn, or nal ten (Hbq flrty 
■ere*, txcliiiive of wood-luid and waite-land, reganl 
being had lo the quaalily and quality of produce, (lie 
manner and expense of cullivalion, and Ihe actual 

Pint Premium, %bO 

BecomI Premium, 30 



Thin 



mine 



hich t 



elaimi 



The leport of the commillee ■p|>oiD(eil lo coniiiler 
the claim* and ititemenu oOered to (he Bociety unrlir 
lhi> head, embracei a very large ainnunt of valuable in- 
foruiXion. It wa« ■ubmi((ed by (he Hon. J. P. Slei- 
KAH, and ia published in (he gocitty'i tolume of 
Traaiactiotia for last year. The report ataten (hat nine 
•everal communication a were received in anawer to (he 
queriea propoieil; lo (he aulhora of three Of which 

thon of the remaining ail, were awanled full tetli of 
the Tranaactiona. The statementa of (he aoccenful 
competilora are published in full, appended to the re- 
port, anil an abalract ia furnished of (he other Mate- 
menia, embracing Ihe moat important fae(a Whieh they 

We make (he following extracla from the abstraet 
of the slalemenis furniahed by (he competitor* Who dii 
receive premiums. 

Daniel Gates, of Snllivan, Madison county, obtains ai 
■iTerage yi<!lil of 55 buahela com per acre; sows 3i 
bushels peaa (o (he v.n; yield about 56 bushels per acre 
Hia hoga generally weigh about 3T0 lb«. each. Me Ue 
stroys the Canada thistle by plowing first in September, 
and (hen four or Ave times the tnneeeiinag Mason, ami 
•owing wheat. His foncas aiw ilatta, easting a dollar 
and flTi cents per rod; Mooa topped with cedar, uioelj- 
(brea cants per rmlj tbmf ranyed in line ibont Ibrty- 
^n ecnUpernNtt —4 r>U fc a ee e oi H a f ehont mntj- 
rix B«aU par red. 



xyea 



Begin 



with p 



[allow, followed by whea 
ley, followed by wheat, aecdeil with clover. Bows t«« 
bowels of wheat to the acre; leavnhla auromer-hllow, 
plowing, ready to aow in ridgea; sows and har- 
lenglhwlse, so as to have (he growing wheat ai 
much as possible in drills; lowa forij in September— 
"•own too early, there is itanger of the He«ian fly- 
late, it j« liable lo mst. ^aha his wheat in brine, 
iJ mixes it with slaked lime, oefore sowing; haa 
:ver had any nmty wheat. Wheal crop generally 
averages abou( 25 bushels per acre— never less (han 20. 
SowBlhreebuahelB barley to the acre; avecaj(e crO|S 
30 bushels to theacre; manures for com 50 to 60 load* 
(o (he acre. Sows clover and timothy, from T to 10 
Iba. per acre; meadowa yield about 2j tons tO the acre. 
He salts his hay, one peck to (hetoa, ifany way dam|i— 
if perfectly drv, does not uae it. 

N. S. Wright, of Vemnn Centre, Oneida eonn(r, 
thinks the Devon* mixed with the native breed, are the 
henl lest animals and easiest kept. Keeps 209 sheep; 
hii wool averagitig about 3 Ibi. per fleece, and sold ttaa 
largest portion for fiii cent* per lb. Hia hogs at nine 
monlhs, average 3% lbs. 

Rufus S. Ranaom, Perryville, Mailison county, made 
the following experiment with potatoea. On one row 
he put on each hill ateaspoonful of platter; on the nextt 
an equal quantity of lime; and On (he (hini, (he same 
quantity of salt. The lint row yielded 281 lbs.; the 
second 300 lbs. ; and (he third2S21h>. The fourth roWf 
where nothing had been used, yielded 273 lb*., and the 
row immerliately before the finl, 2T4 1 

proiluct 16 bushels per acre. 

The toil vegetable mould mixed wi(h clay, gravel, 
and a slighl prtjportion of aand ; subaoil clay and ahaly 
slale. 

The Committee awanled the ftrat premium (o Georf* 
Gedilea, orCamillua, Onondaga counly; the second to 
William Bael, of Galea, Monroccounty,aoil the third t« 
Wm. Garbull, of Wheatland, Monroe county. 

some remark* which we deem of ao valuable a charae> 
tcr that we transcribe them at length 



manner of doing it." The answers to the Ural branch 
of this subject are such as any ordinary iulelligent Eu- 
mer would make, and which were tolerably well under- 
stoo<l, perhaps enough for practical purposes. Indeed, 
the committee found it ao; but the second branch of 
inquiry, via: " What is Ihe best mode of improving the 
different kinds of soil on your farm?'' admits of great 
laiilude of remark, inasmuch as it iauniversally conceded 
thai the ilifTerenl kinds of soil, auch ai clay, sani^ 
gravelly loam, alluvial, or a niJature of two or all the 
different varieties, must, to be profitable, be cullivaleil 
somewhat differently. 

The commitlea will sot go into this exlensive inqui- 
ry. They will lake up only <me iBip«)r(anl part of <b 
•ad tlwt U the qnaryi " What depth do yon plow, tai 
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what eSect has deep plowing had on various soils and 
eropsT'' Upon reading over the several communica- 
tions In answer to this inquir}', and as connected with 
it, the use of the subsoil plow, it will be noticed that 
the general answer is that the several individuals plow 
lo the depth of from five to seven inches, in one in- 
stance I believe to twelve; and that all speak in gene- 
ral terms of deep plowing as beneficial, I think without 
one dissenting voice. But it must be observed that in 
no instance does any one give this opinion as the result 
of careful investigation, founded on a set of experi- 
ments intended, as far as can be done, to settle this 
question. They simply state it as a conviction founded 
on general observation. The conclusion drawn is 
probably correct; it is so at least as far as the observa- 
tion of one of the committee has gone. It is only lo 
be wished, from the importance of the interest involved, 
that the difference in results of proiluce from shallow 
or deep plowing, wi<le or narrow furrows, one or re- 
peated plowings, and the plowing up every inch of 
ground, or the leaving half a dozen or more baulks in 
each furrow, had not been ofLcner or more satisfactorily 
tested, and the entire farming comnuitiity informed of 
the result, and thus enabled to make up their minds on 
the best mode, and then adopt it. 

In American farming, it is unfortunate for our inle- 
rests that this subject is yet so imperfectly understood, 
and that upon the community as a mass, the best mode 
has not long since been settled, for we see it i)ractised 
in all its variety, and it appears to at least one of the 
committee that shallow furrows have a decided advan- 
tage as to the quantity of land plowed. But is it rea- 
sonable that if we are to stir the ground at all, it is not 
gooil sense and gootl farming too, to stir it deef) and stir 
it well? We revolt at the idea of sowing without 
plowing, because the practice has not only been handed 
down from remote antiquity as essential to the growth 
of plants, but not to do it is repugnant to common sense. 
Does not the same good sense tell us that if it is neces- 
8ar>' to loosen the soil imperfectly for the benefit of 
growing plants, it is more useful to do it in the best 
possible manner; to stir every part of it and make it 
as light and loose as possible/ By doing Bcy we give to 
the roots of plants a facility of throwing; out their root- 
lets in every direction; we give them a chance of ab- 
lorbing all the juices that are in the earth intended for 
their benefit, of permitting the air to enter the loose 
loil, and make it more friable; of aiding the rains and 
dews to penetrate easily and quickly; and if it is a soil 
that holds water to open the earth to permit it to pass 
off* and not injure the growiug plants. These are surely 
benefits that must have fallen under the observation of 
Rvery practical farmer, ami every encroachment upon 
Ihem has been visited by corresponding loss. In the 
nature of things it must be so, for it is the dictate, not 
only of common sense, but common observation. Are 
not these the data which ought to govern us in the 
practice of this important branch of husbandry; and 
can any man be a good farmer without he follows out 
these suggestions? For surely if it is n<*cc»sary to do it 
at all, it is indispensible to entire success to do it in the 
most perfect manner. We are not generally careful 
enough in the selection of our plows, plowmen and 
teams, for remember all our sii<'frs.< as mon and cili- 
:en» ilejiends mainly upon the manner in wliirh this 
operation of farming is carried out. They who do it 
the best must be the most successful, ami those who do 
.t most imperfectly the least thrifty. Our greatest fault 
j», we are too much in a hurry with the team, which 
is usually too light. It is s<>ldoni we stoj) ft>r baulks or 
*o remove obstacles, but goOil farming will not allow 
this. Our great object is to mellow the ground per- 
fectly. To do this a baulk must never be made, or if 
nade inadvertently, go back and take it up. We must 
dow deeply if we wish the roots to penetrate deeply, 
«nd take narrow furrows if we intend to turn the entire 
"*r(ace. This is the practice through all the best cul- 
tivated parts of Europe, for a ftirrow from ten to four- 
cen inches wide is never seen there. From six to 
'"Ten inches is the width of the fuarow slice, and it is 
i« ivi'orm "^ a ^ood tools a •^werful ''mub^ and the 



best plowman can make it. The earth is not thrown 
over in masses to renuiin as compact and adhering u 
the simple turning over without breaking up the toil 
will efl*ect, but the process of plowing pulverizes the 
soil and opens it. Now, is not one snch plowing worth 
more to the growing plant than two or three, where 
from twelve to eighteen inch furrows are cut at a slieef 
In the last there is a mass so large as to remain undis- 
turbed, except simply so far as the turning over is con- 
cerned, whilst the other being a smaller quantity will 
more naturally fall to pieces. Why do we summer 
fallow, but to give the field the benefit of repeated 
plowings, thus loosening perfectly every part of it, and 
permitting ever>' particle of earth to be acted on by the 
rains, the dews, and the influence of light and warmth T 
The effect of all this stirring is observable upon the 
seed put into the ground, for all have observed that the 
grain sown in a fallowed field will germinate several 
days quicker than on one where only one plowing has 
been practised, and the growing plant will maintain its 
superiority for a long subsequent time. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that our farmers will turn their atten- 
tion to this im])ortant subject, and give us the residt of 
some well conducted experiments, which will estab- 
lish the ditference in product between a well stirred or 
an imperfectly plowed field. Of so much importance 
is this subject regarded in Kurope, that experiments are 
there in process of execution to ascertain how far spade 
husbandry as a farming operation will compare with 
that where the plow is used; and as far as we are in- 
formei!, although the expense is much greater, a cor- 
re<!ponding increase of crop has nevertheless uniformly 
been the result. Indeed, the experimenters have been 
induced to carry out their plans and continue (he S}'S- 
tern. Their more numerous population gives them 
much greater facilities than we enjoy, and the} have 
established the great practical truth, that a deep and 
perfectly stirrcti soil is an essential element of a far- 
mer's success. 

No one of our several corTesiK)ndents upon farm 
manaprement aoknowletiges the use of the subsoil plow; 
it really ap]>eai*s, to at least one of the committee, that 
l«) f<dlow the first furrow with another team di-awing 
the subsoil plow, and farther ileepening it from eight to 
ten inches, whilst it does not bring this 8i>il to the sur- 
face, must be extremely beneficial to all of our root 
cro]>s, and might be serviceable to corn. It opens the 
soil where recjuired, together with the onlinary plow, 
eigiiieen inches, and thus permits the n^ots of all plants 
to penetrate deep, at the same time that it lets oif any 
superfhioiis or standing wafer. Good farming must 
hereafter require the u'^e of this excellent implement in 
many soils, and the bt^nefils to be derived from it are 
yei to be more careful ly ascertained; but it cerlainly 
promises lo be one of incomparable value to the farmer. 
The subject of plowing is a fruitful theme to descant 
upon for an observing man, fond of the cultivation of 
the earth. But as there are yet many other topics to be 
touched ujion, each of great import.ince to t!ie farmer, 
the eoniniitt<'e will forego any further remark on this 
branch of the subject, but sinijily will say that the plow 
for ihe lasi six or eight years has received in its con- 
struction su'*h important improvements as will amply 
c(>nipeii><j:»^ for all the trouble an«l expense onr stale am" 
rouniy fairs have e\ er co»t. It is competition that has 
brought tlieni for exhibition hundreds of miles to our 
fairs, and this exhibition and competition have been the 
cause of the improved construction of the instniment. 
One fault now is, that they plow too wide. Keniedy 
that evil ami they will compare for execution with an" 
I)lows ever made. 

The. nrxt chfs 0/ queries is on ihe subject ofvianx'Te*^ 
(vix.) *' How many loads of manure (30 bushels to the 
load) do you usually apply to the acre.'* "How dc 
you manage your manure? is it kept under rover? hoi» 
much do you manufacture/ how much apply? of what 
kind? fermented or unfermented?-» &c., &c. This brand 
of agriculture is of no less importance than (he one 
upon which the committee have already at some lengtk 
commented, and is equally desenring of all the eonsidr 
ratioQ thp* ♦»•• fe"ner can be-t^'^npcm this part of hi» 
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IBOH iaiportont TOMtioa. .All orieftM tbingt . ar« to 
eoMtituted thai th« perfect derelopment of .one almost 
ne e — itfily inxoivei the destruction of its predecessor. 
This is most emphatically the ease with the long: !>•' of 
▼egetable productions piren us by the Almighty. The 
death and decay of the one afibrds the ailment for the 
prowth ami development of its successor, and its perfec- 
tion is much aidetl by the application of the decayed re- 
mains of the former; and the series by carrying out the 
rule instead of becoming more and more degenerate, is 
only rendered more vigorous and healthy. Manure, it 
is generally understood, is the organic remains of what 
has constituted vegetable life. Its application in this 
state to the germinating seeds and quickly absorbing 
roots stimulates the tender plant to put forth all its pow- 
ers for growth and maturity. That this is a law of 
creation, is dictated alike by reading, reflection and 
observation. Men cannot violate this law without loss, 
nor act upon it without remuneration. Such being the 
ease, what then becomes our duty? Why, to use all 
our efforts to make or gather so much of this valuable 
treasure as we can possibly consume. Not to be con- 
content with the faecal discharges of our cattle, col- 
lected in our barn-yards alone, but to use as much time 
as is consistent with our other farming duties in col- 
lecting all else that will contribute to its increase. 
Providence has not stinted us to the use only of one 
kind of manure, but in his wise dispensation he has en- 
larged the fleld from which it may be gathered, almost 
" ad infinitum,** and made the supply almost exhaust- 
less. Indeed, he has done more ; he has made the sup- 
ply the more abundant, the greater the demand, leaving 
it to the industry of man alone to make it commensu- 
rate to his wants. Within a few years the substance? 
used for it have increased to a great extent, and instead 
of being confined now only to the supply of the barn- 
yanl, it shows us in its catalogue quite an extended va- 
riety. But the great source of dependence for the far- 
mer is his barn-yard, and efTort on his part will add 
much to increase its quantity. Indeed, if he does but 
proportion his stock to the productions of his farm, he 
has it in his power constantly to 'increase its fertility. 
He must not be content with the gatherings of his sta- 
bles and cattle yards. He must u^ abundance of lit- 
ter — draw in the muck, leaves, scrapings of ditches, 
sods, ashes, both of wood and coal; indeed, almost 
every It)cality has its own peculiar advantages to in- 
crease this kind of collection, and it is very easy gene- 
rally to double the quantity that under the ordinary 
course of farm management would be collected. Assi- 
duity in this particular is sure to pay well, for by in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil, you not only enlarge 
the crop, but it enhances the means, from its very 
abundance, for its own subsequent augmentation. The 
committee, from the several communications on farm 
management, came to the conclusion that in no one of 
these did the quantity made come up to the standard 
they had wished, although in most cases it was fair, yet 
they do not hesitate to say that in many it ought to 
have been greatly increased. Until this is done, our 
crops will not bear a comparison with the average 
yield in the best cultivated countries abroad. The sub- 
ject of using fermented or unfermented manures, they 
will not now touch upon — ^nor whether it is best to 
plow it under shallow or deep, or use it as a top-dress- 
ing — as all this may vary according to the season of the 
year and the crop upon which it is intended to be used. 
To enter into all these details would make this commu- 
nication too extended. 

The remaining queries propounded by the Executive 
Committee are on << field crops, grass lands, irrigation, 
domestic animals, fruits, fences, buildings," &c. On 
these topics we will not now enlarge. How far the 
answers to the several queries propounded meet the 
expectations of the committee, the public on reading 
them can judge as well as they; but they feel called 
upon to say that it was evident from the several com- 
munications, that sufficient attention has not been paid 
to making regular daily entries In their farmer's Jonr* 
11*1. Many of these ftatementt no doubt were made 
with M great > regard to •ecamcy Mcircnmihmrm war« 



ranted, but in hardly an instance with a definiten 
satisfactory to the committee. Indeed it cannot be 
done to the aatislaction of the ftirmer without he keeps 
regular farm accounts of all expenses and all his pro- 
ducts. This would give confidence to his statements 
and precision to his observation, and I have no donbt 
would end in more individual prosperity than any other 
plan for his benefit that could be devised. If a farmer^ 
like a merchant, would enter all his transactions, keep 
a regular debtor and creditor account, and make the 
requisite notes upon such things as require to be re- 
membered, he would make few annual mistakes on 
his farm, and still fewer for his ultimate success. He 
would at the end of the year be enabled to ascertain both 
his circumstances and the products of his yearns labors, 
and if unsuccessful, it would not be from want of infor- 
mation, should the continuance of a bad system end in 
bankruptcy. We are yet in hopes as education is dif- 
ftised and our farmers become more imbued with a de- 
sire to adopt all the means to make them better ac- 
quainted with their business that the keeping of farm 
accounts will be generally adopted. It may not be 
inappropriate to the present occasion to look a little 
into the statistical information gathered in taking the 
census of this state as far as its agriculture is concerned. 
It has been carefully compiled by S. S. Randall, Esq. 

[The table here given in the report, is omitted, as 
the substance of it is embraced in Mr. Randairs sum- 
mary, published last month. In reference to the ave- 
rage yield of crops — viz : wheat 14 bu., oats 26, barley 
16, peas 15, rye 7^, corn 25, potatoes 90 — the commit- 
tee proceed to comment as follows:] 

When we look over these results and see how small 
the quantity raised compared to what has been done — 
wheat 60 bushels to the acre — oats 70 — barley 60 — peas 
45 — rye 40 — corn 130 — and potatoes 500 — it leaves no 
room to conjecture how much farther we have to ad- 
vance in Agriculture before we can in truth be called 
£&rmcrs, for three-fourths remain yet to be done. We 
know it can be done, for we have thousands of instan- 
ces of the production of these several large crops in the 
state, and that too in many instances from what was 
formerly worn-out lands. As a striking instance of 
this, we will refer you to the raport of the officers of 
the Washington Co. Agricultural Society, contained in 
this volume. With this view before us, shall we de- 
spair to raise the agriculture of this state so that suc- 
ceeding averages shall testify to our improvement. It 
must be done. It can be done— and if farmers will call 
upon the intelligence of the head to aid the labor of the 
hands, it will be done. We have a noble state, a fer- 
tile soil, a salubrious climate and industrious people. 
All we want is to throw our mental and bodily energies 
into the fulfilment of the task, and a quadruple product 
will in a few years compensate you for the toil. When 
we look at this great state, and cast an eye to what it 
may become, we are lost in contemplation of her fu- 
ture wealth and greatness, and the Agricultural Society 
will not do itself justice nor attain the ends of its crea- 
tion, if, through her efficient committees in their seve- 
ral departments, they do not giire an effective impulse 
to improvement and foster a taste for the pursuit of hus- 
bandry among the citizens, and let me mention this for 
their encouragement, that retiring statesmen of every 
age and nation have chosen this employment as best fit- 
ted to give to life its sweetest charm, and to the resll 
mind the greatast repose. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

In behalf of the Committee, J. P. Beekman. 



Extraordinary Fecundity. — An English paper 
gives an account of a sow which had lately been killeil 
at Lincoln, that had produced the following numbers 
of pigs in successive litters: — 15, 14, 15, 16, 14, 16, 17, 
15, 14, 16 — 152—107 of which were reared. She took 
the prize for extra stock at Lincoln in 1842, and the 
first prize in 1844; one of her pigs took the second 
prize on the latter occasion. She weighed 400 lbs. 
We once saw a Chinese tow whieb produced nineteen 
live pigt at a litter. 
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I must plow deeper the next time to bring up the eartli 
into which the manure has been carried by the rains. 

lO.I have never used lime in any quantity, excepting 
in the form of a sulphate as a manure^ believing that 
there is enough in the soil. Sulphate of lime, I use in 
large quantities; fourteen tons this year. It is sown on 
I all the wheat; corn, barley, and oats, and on the pas- 
^ tures and meadows in quantities varying from one to 
three bushels to the acre. All the ashes made by my 
ftres is U5cd as a manure, and I think that it is worth 
as much as the same bulk of sulphate of lime to use on 
corn. Sulphate of lime has been used on the farm for 
many years, and in large quantities,and I think it essen- 
tial in my system of farming. I have not used salt or 
guano as manure. 

I raised this year about 
77 acres wheat yield'g 1,616 bu., averaging pr. acj-c, 20.99 



We give below the statement of Mr. Geddes, who 
received the first premium of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society on farms. The statements of others will 
follow hereaAer. 

Luther Tucker, Esq., 

Rec, Sec'y N. Y, Slate Jg. Society: 

The following answers to the interrogatories of the 
New- York State Agricultural Society are respectfully 
submitted: 

1. My home farm consists of three hundred acres. 
Thirty arc in wood. About ten acres of the side hills 
are unsuitable for plowing, and are only used for pas- I 
lure; the remainder is under cultivation, except what ■ 
is required for roads, yards, &c. I 

2. The soil is principally a disintegrated gypseous I 
•hale, it being the first stratum below the Onondaga ' 
lime, running up to and taking in some sixteen acres ' 
of the lime, which is covered with about one foot of ' 
soil. This is in the wooil lot, and furnishes quarries of ; 
good stone. There were formerly a few cobble stones on ' 

the surface, and one very large granite boulder. A small | 50 acres of pasture and 30 of meadow, 
brook running through the furm is bordered by about. 12. I sow at the rate of two bushels to the acre, 
forty acres of soil that has been deposited by the brook, about the fifteenth day of September. I summer fallow 
and is not suited to the production of wheat. In tlie ., but little, and only to kill foul stuff*, and to bring the 
valley of the brook is found marl and peat, and at the , liind into a good state of cultivation. A part of my 
springs that come from the hill sides calcareous tufa. I. wheat is sown on land that has been pastured, or mowed, 

and 
as a 
general rule is sown to wheat, plowing only once, hav- 
ing previously fed off the stubble with sheep so close 
'. as to have must of the scattereil grain picked up. The 
plowing is done as near the time of sowing the wheat 
as is practicable, and the wheat is sown upon the fresh fur- 
rows, and harrowed in. I have tried various modes of 
b. I have not used the subsoil plow, as I have no re- |i treating stubble, but none of them hasansweredas well as 
tentive subsoil on my farm. ji this. What little grain of the spring crop is left on the 

6. I apply my barn yard manure in large quantities!: ground is turned deep under, and the wheat being on 
at a time, preferring to at once do all for a field that I top gets the start of it. The harvesting is done with a 
can in this way. About fifty loads of thirty bushels cradle. Com, is generally planted by the tenth day of 
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3. I consider the best modes of improving the soil : plowing it but once, but that done with great care, 
of my farm to be deep plowing, application of barn- ^ as deep as I can. The oat and barley stubble, : 



yard manure, free use of sulphate of lime, and frequent 
plowing in crops of clover. 

4. Unless I am plowing in manure, I plow from six 
to eight inches deep. Deep plowing upon the gypse- 
ous shales, never fails to increase fertility. Full trials 
justify my speaking with confidence on this point. 



each, of half rotted manure to the acre at a dressing. 

My stables are situated on two si<ics of a square; the 
manure, as it is taken from the stable-, is at once piled 
in the centre of the yard, as high as a man can pitch it. 



May, on sod land; ihosi of the manure is put upon this 
crop. The corn is planted in hills three feet apart each 
way ; fi-om four to six kernels in a hill, and no thinning 
out is practised. Sulphate of lime, or ashes is put on 



Sulphate of lime is put on the manure in the stables, an«l the corn as soon as it comes up. Two efTectual hoeingi 

the heap, as soon as fermentation commences, i& whiten- are given to it, and a cultivator with steel teeth, it run 
e<l over with it. My sheep are all fed under cover, and ; twice each way of the field between the rows, to prc- 

most of their manure is piled under cover in the spring, pare it for the hoe. Corn plows and cast iron cuIti\-ator 

and rotted. As to keeping manure under cover, my teeth are entirely discardcil. 

experience has led me to believe, that the best way is At the proper time, the stalks are cut up at the sur- 

to pile It under cover, when it is most convenient to do f^cc of the ground, and put into small stooks, and when 

so, and only then as I am compelled to apply water to the corn is husked, the stalks are drawn at once into the 

the heap to rot it, unless it has received the snows and b^rn, without being again set up. In this way they are 



rains out doors. The coating of sulphate of lime, will, 
I believe, prevent loss of the gases, and in process of 
fermentation the heap will settle so close together, that 
water will not after that enter into it, to any consldera- 



kept in good condition, and labor saved. 

Oats or barley is sown the next spring, on this com 
stubble. Of each of these grains, three bushels of teed 
is put upon an acre. As soon as the grain is up, tul- 



ble depth, particularly if it was piled high and came phateoflinie is sown. These grains are alto sowed 

up to a sharp point. ^^ g^,^ lj^„^j^ 'X'he reason of this is, I cannot command 

7. My means of collecting and making manure, are the manual labor necessary to cultivate one-fifth of my 

the straw, corn stalks, and hay raised on the furm, fed land in corn, and secure it at the proper season. The 

to farm stock, and what is not eaten, trampled under rotation of crops I attempt to pursue, is — first com, 

foot, and converted as before described, so much of it second oats or barley, third wheat on the oat or barley 

at goes through the stables. But large quantities of ; stubble, fourth clover and herds grass pasture — the teed 

ttraw never pass through the stables at all; stacks arc sown on the wheat — fifth meadow. But inasmuch as 

built in the yards, and the straw is from time to time ' certain portions of my farm are not suited to raising 

strewed over the ground, where it receives the snows wheat, ant! as I cannot command the force necessary to 

and rains, and is tram])lol by the cattle. Kmbank- cultivate the proportion of corn, I am compelled to 

ments around the lowor sides of the yard, prevent the moilify; but I come as near to this rotation as I can. 

water from running oil', and confine it in water tight | The usual time of sowing barley is as soon as the 

pools, which are tilled with srniw to absorb the water, i ground is settled — commonly by the 20th of April. 



except so much of it as is wanted to put on the garden, i 

8. I make from four to five hundred loads of manure 
annually, and it i.s all applicil. ' 

9. Most of the manure is put on corn ground. It :s 
drawn on about one-half rotted, and spread over the sur- 
face, and plowed under about four inches deep. The : 
r«atoii I do not plow it under deeper it| that I loppote 1 



The oats are sowed later generally early in May. 

The yield of the crops for this year has already been 
given, and I think I am safe in saying, that the average 
j of one year with another, upon the system of rotation 
before given, comes up to that of this year. The pas- 
ture will sustain two cows upon an acre» vul the higr 
will generally yield two toni to the aore. 
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13. Thft laterroffatory bM been lo frr aaticipated, 
that it is only necessar}' to add, that sometimes manure 
that is not convenient to draw in the rpring, is put 
vpon the corn stubble and upon wheat. 

14. This interrogatory has been anticipated, in part. 
My reasons for applying my manure to com, are, that 
I have better means of destroying- the seeds of weetls, ami 
from the belief that corn is the best crop to talce up 
that part of the manure that the first crop can use, and 
that the manure is thus prepared for the crops that fal- 
low. Experiments that I have made, go to show that, 
coarse manure benefits the second crop as much as it 
does the first — and the third ci*op eannot but receive 
great benefit from it. The fourth and fifth crops proba- 
bably do not impoverish the soil. By this rotation, 
three cro|>s are had for three plowings; and my expe- 
rience proves that the soil increases in fertility under 
this management 

15. Potatoes. In consequence of the disease that has 
injured this crop, there were but two and a half acres 
planted this year; the disease was very destructive to 
my crop last year, but thus far nothing has been dis- 
covered of it this year. I hax'e not been able to dis- 
cover either the cause or remedy for this disease. 

16. Herds grass, at the rate of eight quarts to the 
acre, is sown on bottom land. Clover and herds grass, 
mixed in equal quantities, is sown on uplamls, at (he 
rate of eight quarts to the acre, commonly. Generally 
sow herds grass in September, when it is sown alone 
on wheat; but if mixed with clover, sow it in March, 
on a light snow, if puuible; the sowing is done by 
hand. The last spring, I sowed herds grass seed at the 
rate of eight quarts to the acre, on a field of wheat 
that I wanted to mow. Sixteen quarts of clover seeil 
were mixed with the other seed and sown on fifteen 
and a half acres. In the fall this field was not fed ofT 
until the clover headed out, when it a^ipeared finely 
covered with clover. 

17. I usually mow about thirty acres, and expect two 
tons lo (he acre. This year the herds grass was killed 
by a frost late in May, and the estimate made was one 
ton to the acre. I use the variety of clover known as 
the "medium," and cut it when one-half of the heads 
are turned. At this sta^e. a ver.A "onsiderable profior- 
tion of the herds grass will be suTic >ntly advanced for 
the seeds to mature. The mode ol making the hay, is 
to move it as little as possible, (ieneratly it is put into 
cock. When the bottom lands arc stocked down, clear 
herds grass used. 

18. There is uo part of my farm that cannot be plow- 
ed, except the side hills l>efore mentioned. These side 
hills are in grass and are pastured. 

19. I have irrigated a part of my bottom lands. For 
a few years, the grass was very much increased in quan- 
tity; but the herds (rrass disappeared, and a kind of 
grass took i(s place of but little value. 1 now suppose 
that the wa(er was snlTered to remain too long on the 
meadow, and thus destroyed the valuable grasses. This 
meadow has been plowed up, with a view to subdue it, 
and again seeded it Vith herds grass; when it is to be 
hoped a second experiment in irrigation may be made 
with more skill and better success. 

The mode of watering the meadow, was by a small 
ditch taken out of the brook, at a point high enough 
to enable me to convey the water through the middle 
of the meadow. Lateral cuts from this main ditch, 
witn gates, distributed the water. 

20. Of the bottom lands mentioned, about twenty 
acres were very wet, and may have come under the de- 
nomination of *< low peat lands." This land has been 
thoroughly drained, with ditches from three to five feet 
deep. Very heavy oats were this year raised upon 
some of (his land, and about one -half of my corn was 
upon this description of land. The next year, the 
whole forty acres are to be planted or sown to oats. 

21. There have been four oxen, seventeen cows, and 
sixteen head of store eattle, eighty sheep, elei'cn horses, 
and thirty-three swine kept on the farm the past sea 
ion, with the exception of a short time. The cattle are 
either thorough breJ, or high grade abort homa. 

tt. I have nado do aeeunt* aad etnfid •sperimeiita 



to teat the eompamtive value of difiereat breeds of 
cattle. 

23. No account ia kept of the butter and cheese made 
on the farm, as it is mostly constimed on the premi- 
ses. 

24. There have been but eighty sheep kept on the 
farm the past season. My flock has recently been very 
much reduced, with a view to substitute pure Merinoa. 
My sheep yielded a little over four pounds of wool 
each, for the whole flock. The pure Merino ewes, trndk 
raised a lamb, and they averaged a little over Ave 
pounds to the fleece. I think that about ninety lambs 
may be expecteil to be raised from one hundred eweau 
I have heretofore raised mutton sheep, but have dii« 
posed of all my sheep whose chief value was for mul- 
ton, and intend to turn my attention to the raising wool» 
as the first consideration. Two dollars has been about 
the average price I have received for mutton aheep fat« 
tened on grass. 

25. There have been thiKy three swine, of grade 
Berkshire, kept on the farm this year. About one- half 
of them have been slaughtered. Our hogs weigh from 
two hundred and fiOy to five hundred, averaging over 
three hundred and fifty, when dreuied. 

26. No accurate experiments have been made by me» 
to test the value of roots as compared with Indian com. 
I fatten my hogs and cattle on corn ground with theeob. 
Cooked for hogs, and sometimes cookfnl and sometimes 
raw for cattle, being governed in this particular by the 
amount of grain [ am feeding. I think corn the moat 
economical grain I can raise to feed, in view of the 
prices coarse grains usually bring in market. 

27. There are about two hundred apple trees on the 
farm, most of them grafted — spitzcnbergs, russets, pip» 
pins, &c., — most of the approved varieties. 

2S. Pears, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, &e., are 
raised in abundance for our own consumption; and we 
have many of the be^t varieties of these fruits; five or 
six of pears, twenty of peaches, seven or eight of cher* 
ries, and four or five of plums. 

29. Various insects comnum to (his country have 
depredated upon the fruit trees: the most troublesome 
of all, is the common apple tiee worm. Strong soap 
suds applied by means of a piece of sheep skin with the 
wool on, attached to a pule is the most efiectual means 
of destroying them. 

30. My general management of fruit trees is, to prune 
them annually, keep them free from insects, and see 
personally to the selection of scions for grafting. 

31. I have applied leached ashes to wheat, grass, and 
corn land, without being able to sec any benefit. 

32. Besides the mansion house, I have four houses 
occupied by men th.it work on the farm. Two of these 
houses have barns connected with them. In a central 
position is a grain barn, fifty- four feet long and forty 
wide, twenty feet high with a stone wall under it^ 
making a granary and sheds. Near the mansion house 
are the hay barn, sheep barn, and a grain barn fifty-four 
feet long by thirty-four wide. Basement stories to all 
these buildings, furnish sheds and stables for the stock; 
so that every animal I winter, is fed all the valuable 
food in a rack or manger, and under cover. 

Besides these buildings, is the wagon-house, forty -two 
feet long, with a basement under it; auil the tool-houscj 
carriage-house, corn-house, milk-house, smoke-house, 
ice-houBc, hen-house, &c. A small mill upon the brook 
grinds my coarse feed. My yards around the buildings 
near the mansion are all supplied with water in tubs, sent 
there by a powerful force pump under the mill, driven by 
the same wheel that grinds the feed and saws the wood. 

33. The common fence on the farm is posts and 
boanis, the posts set three fee or more in the ground. 
Of reil cedar posts I have about three miles — and of other 
limber for posts, about two miles. I have something 
more than a mile of stone wall, made from stone quar- 
ried from the quarries mentioned. These walls are 
built four feet tea inches high, two and a half feet thigic. 
on the ground, and eight inches thick oh top, having 
the same slant on both sides, and laid straight and 
strong. This fence costs me $1..5() a rotl, and 1 build 
fifty rods or more every year, upon a system of fenolnf ^ 
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•Iderable portioir of mj fencen or nila, mostly cedar, 
but no aew rail) are mule. As to the coniliiion of my 
feocei, I woulil reapectfully refer lo the report of (h« 
eommitlee on &rna for thia year, for the couoty of 
OnoDiligs, k copy of which report ia attacheil. 

34. Mo*t of my flelJs have been meuureit, but >ome- 
tinei more than one kiail of grain ia raiieil in a fielti— 
And tbna the amonnt of groiiQd covered by eacb kinil of 
grain ii not always accurately ttoown. All the frcain 
raliwl on the farm ii meaiured, and the meaiurements 
snlared in boolia kept for that purpoae by proper men 
The worh hired by the day ia entered in these books, 
■ml any other thing that appears of sufflcieDt impor- 

Tbese memorandum books furnish most of the mate- 
rials for a farm book which is kept by myself. 

Prom the brm-book, it appears thai there have been 
nine hundred and twenty-seven days' work done on the 
lana, rtom the Isl day of April lo the Ist day nf No- 
vember. This account covera all the work done in 
drawing plaster, suwins it, itrawing out manure, thresh- 
ing and delivering so much of the grain in market as 
hai been sold, and all other men's labor on the farm. 
There have been produced on the farm five thousand 
•Ix hundreit and forty-three bushels of grain, aside 
iron garden vegetables. Besides this, sixty-six loads 

As the grain is sold, entries are made in the farm 
book, of the price it brings; and that part of the pro- 
ducts of the farm that is kept for home consumption, is 
Mtimated at the price it is worth in market. Thus 
arrived at, the grain and hay raised this year was worth 
three thousand five hundred and twenty-three dollars 

I have no means of determining the value of the 
paatore, fruit, and many other things produced on the 
farm, nor the cost of team work. Gto. Gedpks. 

Fair Mmnt, Onondaga Co, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1845, 
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Mm. TucKeii — On the 8lh page of the Cultivator I 
this day read an article from " A Young Planter," call- 
lag for information. I know not that I am qualified to 
give the desired informajion lo so young a planltr, as 
be wk» dales from "Eufaula;" but in con3ct]urnce of 
that writer being a devoted friend to a good cause, and 
M I may possibly do some good, t will at all events try 
what I can do. 

Allow me Brst to digress from the question, that I 
may be belter enabled lo have a hearing. I was absent 
from thia place the years of 1M36, 1S3T, 1S33, and 1K3!); 
the crops of com then made here were never exceeding 
•n average of 20 bushels, and seldom to that extent, 
whether com was cotton seeded or not. I have since 
made a crop of com on 100 acres lo average 30 Imshela 
per acre, and do average 30 bushels per acre on my en- 
tire crop. As lo measurement, ray fields are generally 
•quue — fences placed on section lines — and where not, 
they have been surveyed and plotted in a farm book — ' 
done by myself, true) hulas lean do such little mat- 
ter!, and have no interest in deceiving myself or ulhera, 
1 presume this will sulfice. 

As lo quantity per acre,I have measured my wagon 
body, and calculated 3 square feel toa bushel of shucked 

ing and shelling the same. I have measured my corn 

correct. These are my modes of calculating; if auch 
can be relied on, then will I proceed. 

In Ifl38, I bad determined on increaaing the product 
3f my bim, or acting fire to it and mn away by the light; 
I procured a few two-horse plowi, and instructed my 
overseer in their use. But as well might I hare coun- 
selled with a wild goose; an overseer's interest is to 
Maka a laiga cotton crop at any expeaaa or any loas. 
Tkb U eliaMfiDKi for I eaa l«r B>r ^^ m ■» that 



could relinquish the cootri^ of my littlo matten (a; 
Dingh said. 

I began my improvement with deep and Ihorougk 
plowing. I was not content to see fresh land on lh« 
surbce, but I required the furrows lo be run straight 
and parallel, lo that Ibere would be no unbroken atripf 
or ridges. On my thin land, where EO acres had pro. 
dueed the two years before not over 15 bushels per 
acre. I sowed oala, and covered with a horee rake — 
abolishing the plowing in of grain from that time — 1840^ 
when I returned. I cut but little of these oats. Tha 
next year I plowed well again, ami again nowd to oats; 
this year I did not cut the third. In 1S42 1 planted lo 
cotton, in 1N43 and '44 lo com, in 1S45 lo cotton, and 
this year, these 60 acres are planted to com and rye. 

My general plan is, thin land two years in com and 
one in cotton; good land, two years in cotton and osM 

I use good plows, and sm as particular in my plow- 
ing as in any part of my turn operations. Hever am I 
during plowing time without a tape line of 5 feet in my 
waistcoat pocket, and do not rely on eye sight, and in 
setting my plow to a required depth, for, after thirty 
years' constant control of negroes, I find whipping 
and scDldiug will not do; constant attention is the 
only thing. I use all my cotton seed for manure, bol I 
have never yet manureil in the bill. I nse all manure 
from my stable, cow and horse lot, and pig >(y, but not 
in the hill. Generally I scatter broadcast) Ihis year in 
the drill. I have used all my manure for three or four 
years on my orchard lot, and until this year, as I said, 
broadcast, not Ibr the main purpose of inerrasing my 
crop, but to improve the land, with the view of ceasing 
the cultivation of any annual crop saving my fruit. I 
do not bum grass, con, or cotton SLalks. I 1 



d ihe I 



cattle . 



tields; I sow down largely of rye in com or cotton 
elds Ibr bogs and sheep; I sow from two lo ten or fif- 
len acres of tumeps yearly for s'ock ; I never allow my 
Ork horses lo be tnmed out during the cro|> year, nor 
ven the most of the residue, as t have wagons, or gins 
r plows running. I give Ibem an occasional bile ia 



he spring. 
If feding s< 

lideafeei" 



I and 3 horses all the year, be.' 
cows during winter, hogs, anil 
poDllry all Ihe year, 120 sheep during winter, and now 
have enough old com to take me lo the 1st of May, i* 
any evidence that ten hands can make corn, then out 
Eufaula friend may know it is done here.. In 1H44, I 
made 3,063 bushels of corn; in IS45, I made 2.200 to 
2,400 bushels, with 15 acres that my wagon waa not in, 

being Saturday evening. I could not sell com of '44 
crop at 40 cts., and concluded lo gather only enough lo 
do me- This year I have reduced my crop. I work 
ten hands, and average over T bales of 400 lbs. eacb pci 
hand. 

I have Ihus rambled over ground, that I night give 
other information than the mere cultivation, because I 
think there are other things necessary. 

When I plow for com I invariably plow deep; if nol 
done 1(1 please me, I plow the middle out early and 
deep, by running a furrow in Ihe water furrows, and 
plowing from it to com with shovel plow, numing 
around corn with a bull tongue plow. 

But I will, as requested, state the general rODtioa. 
If land was in cotton, I lay off rows fou:' feel apart, and 
bed to it, breaking out all the land, leaving water fur- 
row open with a shovel plow, sow corn one-ball 
bushel per acre^ — this year 24 bushels to44 acres; cover 
with the harrow. My corn is soaked this year in 
water so hot that the hand can only be borne in it, not 
too hot for ilie band — in which tar one-half gallon to 
four bushels of com haa been dissolved by pouring on 
to it, there being about one -balf gallon of nit lo KnM 
8 or 10 galls, of water, the corn remaining 12 to 94 
hours, and rolled when taken out in ashes. Gcnatdljr, 
if not wet, I run tbe harrow over tho rows whM 
the com is getting np, and when Ibe com ia old enoogb 
to have three or four leaves, I mn around it with ■ baU> 
tonga* plow, clOM and deep) I thin a« 1000 ■■ tha MIK 
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win bar putlin|;, by hand, vxl l>«e it direelly kftcr Ibe 
boll-loogue. I do not Ihin out befbre the hoe, uid do 
BO> allow ihe hoe lo thin. I thin oul to u near 30 
inchei m I can, prererring about IB, Ihui giving about 
700 plants lo the aere. Of thii thick Kaod and Bring 
I will ipeah hereafter. 

If 1 have nil heavy Heating raini, I cultivate with the 

with a double >hovel-|iloiv. I discard the (nrning plow 
triim all culiivalion, eiceptins in an cmerj^ency, which 
wldom oceun, ai the cultivator, or harrow, or double 
ihovel will clean Ave acrea per <la)-. 

It I plant corn land or grain land, I duah the land, 
(hen lay alT.rawi 4 (tri •ire\> and coier as before. I 
endeavor (o plant and culLlvate on a level, which it 
very nearly seeureil in the flr»t, by having land bedded 

•urely. My hills to earn are merely such as are thrown 
up by iurbce cullare, and are next to no hill. One 
nalerial thing lowanta the increase at my present crop 
ts, when I cultivate the lait time, attuut or before the 
oirn is in laiiel, I *aw down nearly one-half bushel of 
peas per acre, and cover by this last plowing with the 
cultivator, which leaves the peai icallered pretty well 
throuRhuut the middle. This crop shailet the land, and 
gives a very Iwavj- crop of vegetable mat-er lo be 

Now about the thick sland and close planting. My 
object is to stiade the land early, and prevent the evapo- 
ration of the nioistum. I planted last year land lo corn 
that was cleared in ]S3<, cropped every year since, 
with DO manure at al! until lHt-i; the land is level, and 
was, wtiea cleareil, thin land. 1 planted it 4 feet by 
about l^ inches, and Ihe crop was nearly if not quiie 5U 
bnsheli per acre. It flred il is true, but the drouth wa^ 
very Kevere, and. I>y llie Oy, it had been manured for 
the Iwu prece.ling yeara with collon seed scattered 
hr<i.i<lrasl — a man'ire that will Are corn in a dry year. 
I have planted thui fur live yean, and have averaged 



Kufaula brother, was brought about by a privUe lelleri 
it it is so, I am proud and happy lo answer it publicly — 
referring in confidence to my numerous visitonand in' 
liniale friends as vouchers for my good intent. 

pie excuse for my having written al tuch length. I 
might have merely answered the query, but I felt that - 
to do all Ihe good I aimed al, I shoutd make oUiW 
' ' " than leave a slone unlurneil, I 



'i'lii 



plac 



I iba 



tintrol of what were considered good and cxperiencml 
vereeert liir several years, and ai they bad lall«d la 
raw 2a bushels per acre, and had given dislanee, I 
raa ridiculed at being wild and Ihearetical ia Uarini; to 
itrnipt an impravemeal; "a Dr. to teach,'* — and M 
ly friend " Coke '■ say t to me in a private letter, "Uier 
ven deny the improvements they see." But ia Iha 



Ring '■ liebled 



e had so much tha 



the 



n pa« 



eart, il being my school-boy nick name. At . 
Log Hall, Eiuard'i Depot, MUt-, March 21 



Note,— In coi 

:>!)., of Eiifaula, 



tvith tl 



abnvf 



I. full tl 






plun. P, 

little more flred cum than previously. A neighbor* of 
mine planted lai! year two acres to com three feet by 

lurneJ under ahciiu o inches. The cr<tp flred, but not 
more than the other parts nf his plantation; but no 
matter, fur be made HX bushels of corn from a measured 
aere, and the orn wa-i measured, lie is a neighbor 
that I have knciwn fur twenty yean, and will risk my 
This thing 



McDoMALD, 

eems that Dr. Phillipi wu 
c»iim iiiai Mr. McDonald wrote the 
> A YouNO Plaster," in our nunlbar 
(page .-tS.) I>r. P. therefore finl sent 
nunicatloo lo Mr. McD., 



(r pel 



it (o ui 



eferenee to It, Mr. ^IcD says—" I infer from hi* (Dr. 
'.'() letter lo yuii on ihe culture of Indian corn, (hat 
iG suppoiifs me the writer of the piece signed "A 
■oung I'lanter," on page ?(i, current vol. of the Culti- 
ator. My friend is however mistaken. I have al no 



! belie 






parti 



Uufaula fri 

corn lire as ba<l in a garden where Ihere was 
h, as in the same tillh in the field; The gar- , 
cultivated with the hoe, the roou not "all 
and tnrn." I may alluile lo another friend in 
ling county,) who maile over IIXI bushels, if I 
er rightly, by planting in drills .1 feel by I. No 
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do as well. I have averaged 
acre an Ilk) acres, and risking not being bi 
Iclsly alate Ihe reviilt. I am ■» far fr»m 
I have done great thing*, tlial I feol I have not dune all 
I should do, and will not be content until 1 have 
brought my entire crop to an averairc cif .'HI hiisliels per 

a poun.l of my average of 7 balei of cotton, averaging 
4(NI lbs. each. 
I have been laboring Ibr Ihe last G years in endeavor- 

ing li induce my brethren of Ihe plow, to examine for ' 
themaehes, to attend personally to llicir own business, ', 
the best energies ot their minds to Iheirji 



'1th the II 

HReen bushels jwr acre, and not make an oHbrt to in- 
case the quantity. I have taken the same view of 
find my friend nf Mississippi basdoiu^ 
improve my land or abandon il." 
improvement, Mr. McD. IhinkS Iho 
amis in his section mutt be tiighly manured. ■■ Ba- 
ieving so," he say*, " I haie, since the first of last Janu- 
iry, hauled out and spread over a portion of my taxia 
ilioul forty Ihoitsand bushels of eiinipiwt manure. So 
lion as I manure my lamls, I pr»|iosc lo planl cloeely. 
dy experience is in favor of close planting where tba 
and will bear up under it; but I bave seen aeveial 
ields of eorn entirely ruined by close planting." 



that 



calling. And t 



1 hope that this 



of Hindi c«uity. 



DatKD Stbawbkkhiks. — Last summer, by way of 

ler altuched threails to their slalki, and hung up a few 
which were over ripe to dry. I placed Ihem inside a 
ivindow fiicing the south, where they have remaincJ 
fr.>m June last until the present time (March2N.) They 
have JHSl been tasted, and Ilia result is moil satisfactory. 
That sweel refrething acid which is peculiar lo tb* 
Sim wherry in full perfection; the flavor of the fniit 
without any watery taste, is delicious. The straw- 
berry thut tlried is a stomachic. — Xtmdon i'ar. Jour. , 
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LuTHE* Tucker, Esq. — Aboul i 
wiMB tenJiOfi on Lhc imounl of mjr uinual ■uCi>cri|>Iiun 
to your ¥«Iu«bl« pifier, I reaiarkeil, thai if yoii winheJ 
il, I vonlil contribute lome (aclt re^^iliag (he I'lyme 
WMVil. Since that time I have Uill cunlioueil Coslu.ly 
tba hiblU of Ih* inaect, in onler, if iHiuibJc, to •lisco> er 

part ot the eountiy, during the years IMt and 184^, hu<l 
MiSeral aeverclr. Although Ibe article irai u'ritlen 
», ilatailing (he then ajcerlumeil facets, 



ilaycL 



Mil. Say, reque 



Then what ii ilT The inaect in queitioa harioB In 

:■ perfect alate, Tour icaly or minutely imbricalnl 
rings, a spiral tongue, anil a hairy body, it cirtaialf 
Le|iiitoplcroud insect. Thai i* to sny it belongi^ 
ccoriling to the LinnEean orrangrmenl, (o Ih* 

'hich contains three gcneni the RiilterllieijthrHawk- 
ioths, and the PhBliPna-, or Molhs. 
That the ravages here in the wheat are commiltetl by 






il iThcihiT Mr. ^t 



crilic.l 



(bough I have receiveil no ans< 

buten to forward such facia as have come under my ub- 
lervBlion, (without however any H'coniiiaiiyiiig ilraii- 
loK* otthe iDsect, aa t hud intewlcd,) bntauM- a friend 
hMjast put a number of the " Prairie I'arintT" iutii my 
hands, by which I gwrceive that Dr. Harris lias ulreuily 
received specimens of the insect, of which he has also 
nude drawings, JQ all its alagrs, and culla liir fjrlhor 
information. My firat idea un seeing tlie j'arHgraph 
was, (hat the uibjeet being now In such able hands, any 
communication from 



r blaot wee 
' llie: 



i[ (f;,.. 






t this 



itify, that 



I tly, : 



■ nvhr 



;ollec 



n opiioi 



FntiBc, will, i ti 



g that, h. 
ing the depret 



t, be found 



enlly a 



enable my b 
it exists in their croin. To Ihia I shall ai 
babiti of the intecis and the nature uf thei 
tions, such observations as have been collet 
quiries from others, or made jier^onally; 



ig seve 
ily opportunity of examining Ihem; and 

our mill, especially in warm weaiber, I neier yet law 
one on the wing, <ir met with an individual who ever 

We have an aildllional proof that Iheae moths are (h* 
insects in quealion. I liaie several times hatched them 
out of wheat and com under large tumblers, and hera 
alio frequenllj fmind the moth, on ditsecling the graint 
ofwhcalijust ready to emerge from the pupa Catei 
while in other grains of whnU, I have perceived Iha 
moth arrested in its pmgres*, probably by cold weather, 
half way out of the opening, which is invariably found 
near the apex uf the grdin, wheneter the insect hai 
c<)mpletpd its met amorph uses, and hai left, or is about 
■ IS dwelling. 



and a suggestion : 












if c 



In giving the 
mants, I shall, liir the sake of clearness, even at the risk, 

nay almost certainty, of being considered ledioua, put 
them as answers (u questions, such as 1 should expect 
persona, unacquainteil with the insect and only imperfect- 
ly acquainted with entomology, to propoae fur the soke uf 
Information. I shall alw endeavor to dtstinguiih 
rigidly between ascertained £ict9 and mere conjecture 
or opinion, however such opinion may be warranted by 
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Wfaeal-fly, ICecidvmyia deitruclor) of (ii 

mi of the above volume. It is nol any one of <lie eiic- 
-ies of the wheat crop mentioned in the 3d volume of 
ha Cultivator at pages tu, 1 1 1, 1 18, and li-J. 

:t is aot the Black Weevil (Curculio granariut or 
:alandTa graneria) described in the .'ilh vol., page 121, 



for ia II the Kuropran Grain-moth {Ti»fagranflla,') 
.entioned in the !)th volume of the Cultivator, aa hav- 
ig bean described by Dr. Harris, in hii work on the 



•lifM with * 

candle, you are surrounded by llieni, nhowing that, lik« 
most moths, Ihey prefer Hying by nighl. 

The moth genus is sub-divided mtii M groups, fani. 
lies or sub-genera, among which are the Sortatt or 
Owlet Moths, and the Tinia, (Destroyers of bousetaohl 
Stuffs.) 

After repeated microscopical observations, believing 
that I found the tongue of the insect somewhat long, 
h'>rny and projectingi farther that the Ihorax Bceuei) 
crealedi the feelers disiiocl, with the lower joints com- 
pressed and the upper naked and cylindrical', and that 
the wings, when at rest, were deflected, I inclined to 
place our moth among (he Soctua. 

But having latterly, through the kindneai of Prof 
NorwoiHl, of Madison, had an opportunity (o consult 
Dr. Harris' work, I perceive that he thinks that tlia 
fly-weevil of Col. Carter, of Virginia, (evidently our 
flying-weevil,) will prove no other than the destrueti** 
ADgoumuia molh, (one of the Tiiir<r.-) This inseat 
ravaged a province of F'rance of that name, silaaleil near 
the west coast in about latitude 96, many years- since) 
an>4 a description of il, as given by Duhamet, will ba 
found in Dr. Harris's work, at page* 3ti6 and 367. 

Mow I am aware how difficult il ia for one like my- 
self, nol vened in entomology, to decide whether the 
minute tongue of an insect is projecting and homy; or 
prominent and membranaceous, (these constituting In 
the Cncy. Brit., article t^lomology, the grand charu> 
teristic difference! between the JVoctuc and Tintt) wllk 
other such intricate details. And therefore, although T 
. un ■Itl'Kl hr * tolerable mietoaaop^. dm Imm of wUali 
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masniftes the surface of objects, by my estimate, if cor- | ral, limber than the hea*!. The wingi extend frequenlly 

irect, about -lOlK) times; still as Dr. Harris now has the : some disrance, ai least one-tenth of an inch beyond the 

insect to examine for himself, I shall not venture an; abilomrn. pHriicularly in the male, whose abdomen is 

0|i;nion, with re-ard to the species except to say that ! considerably smaller than that of the female. The 




in itti variiiiis s:a*|:e-«, the following^ detailed 

SFKCIFIC CiiAIlVCTKKS. 



inelininfp 

to hrt)wn, with a bnwi frin},'t». When at rest, th« 
winjfs are somewhat defiecto*!, that is, slopin<^ like the 



Thr. /.>:r.— The speck found on weevil-eaten wheat, ' »*^>"|'"<'ii hoime. The female i:i furnished with an ovi- 
on the upper marpin of the heart, (rorculunh or oral: l'.**'"^*''", which seems capable of bein{y thrtist out a con- 
ipot near ihc base of the ^rain, containing the future '♦"|**'*able diwance. Viewed from above or beneath, 
germ, s.jrrounded by a s ift and somewhat waxy mate- ^'"'* **^V '^heath appears as ihin an the edge of a knife 
rial) alihou^ri, jiisi visible io the naked e>e, presents, \ *V*^**^' *"" ^^*'" '*''^" ^^'^^^ either side, it presents cob- 
under the micro.sc«)pe, the appearance of from 50 to liK) »"'*''"•* l^'*^ width, ami lias on one side an openinpf, through 
mimre, irre-ularly-ovoid j^rains. (s-Muewhat resein- '. ^'^^'C*'' ' presume, the e-^^i are forced out, with the 
blin- rice.) apparently of alnuminous matter, enveloped ' •''^<-^""Pa"y«'»o' vis,c id matter, to attach them firmly to 
in a thin pellicle eir membrane. From this speck being ' ^^^^ ffrain. 

almost always exacfly at the lower orifice of the'' Thisdescriptioawill.no doubt, appear to many of 
cavity commericeil by the worm, antl from ilaorherwise i >'""*" readers very dry, and the result very small after 
resembling the eggs of insects, I have always felt con- ^^^ ""'^*'' Ial)or. But I can asaiire my brother &rmert 
fidenl that this is the egg or eggs, although I cannot ^'**^» ^" '"** ^''*^ investigation has been full of interest; 
deteet the living em-jrvo for want, I suppose, of a more •^"•* ' ^^" s.ifidy add my testimony, in conliriration of 
powerful lens. At lir^'l I supposed the whole only one '*'** re(.'onim'Midati*>n>, which many have given, of the 
tsnr^ as it seemed but little Urirer in propi»rtion to our "!*^ of the microscope. It is an instrument calculated to 
moth than the e;;g of the cunmon silkworm ni.)th dt)es ^''' ""* "»-i**T':iny, in some portions of our agricultural 
to it< parent. IJuL, from the fact that these grains can '"^t's'-ig.uioiis, (purilcularly among the animal and 
be Be,.ara?ed undi'r the microscope, bv the point of a vegetable enemies of our cmps;) and withal, admira- 
very tine nee.ile, I believe the speck w'ill prove to be a '*^>' ^**^Pt<*^* (wlien we are cwniemplating the minute 
clu.^t.'r of eggs. K\en after the worm has commenced ^!'''» ^"' ''**' ^'*'''''' len«!es, t<i us invis'blc world,) to ex- 
its ..iieiMMons, this speck Siill presents tJie same exter- *^''*' ^""' ^'miralion for Xalures works and her immu- 
nal uiip«'.»ran('e. The membrane 84>enis only to burst 
ueUi-.i, ana alli>w the escape of the wi»rm or worms as 
ciriMMus anccK may re(piire, and slill retains its mem-! 
braMe.»us covering, wiiich is not allected by waier, as j 
nearly as I can a<^ertain, unless it be boiling, or nearly : 
ii». Why there should be so many eggs in reserve, 1 : »"^cks rye; a neighbor informs me, he has fcmnd it in 
cannot say; hut sometimes I have found a cluster de- i "^'*! **"•* * *^^^'® '^'*""^' '* abundantly in wheat, bar- 
posiiedon nearly every grain which one car of wheat : '**>'» ^"'.' l'.»'>'i»» <-«>»*n. (The insect found in c«)rn doca 
contains. ' ^^^^ tiitler in any essential, (hat J can disc(}ver, fn)m that 

7Vi.' Larva is naked, of a dirty white or yellowish j ^"""** '" wheat; it \h uMially somewhat larger than the 
color; fret Hi in mmiber. (The first pair of prop-legs 'PC*-' '"»*•«" f«o"» wheal, hut this may be owing to the 
is however Hti minute that it is very dillicult to decide, «:r«?ater amount of nourishment which the grain has 



table laws. 

JI. IMurr is the insvct found ^. 

1. In what kinds of grains 

As far as 1 have been able to (»bs«rvc for nij'self, or 
ascertain from others, in this neighborhood, it never 



without s.nne possibility of ern»r. There may, there- 



attbnieil, a grain of corn being so much larger than 



fore, only be fourteen feet.) From one specimen, ;^ ^'''"" ^^ ^'**'*^''^ 

taken «>ut ofci»rn, when examining its mouth with a !' 2. In what {Kirtion of the grain is it found? 

neeille, I fouuil I c<mld draw a very minute thread. Of | The egg is found, as already remarked, on the out- 



this spinning power I could not at tirsl perceive that 
they ma>le any use; but on close inspection, I observed 
that the worm jnst before changing into a chrysalis, 



' side of the wheat, and most generally on the upper 

margin of the heart, somewhat above the point from 

! which the plume, or infant stem ascends. This bein^p 



■eem-« to shove all its excremenltlious de|u>sit to one the softest and most e:uiily perforated portion of the 
side ami downward^ in the old cavity, and then weaves [• grain, the embiyo grub, after bursting the under por- 



a thin, white, web-like partition, neither vertically nor 
horizontally, but rather obliquely through the channel. 
•o as t«i separa'e Hie dep(»sit from the chrysalis; the lat- 
ter lM>'.ng always found with its heail towards, and not 
far from the op<>iiiM!; at which the fu'.ure moth emei-gi>s. 

Tn-lcr ttie microscope, the larva has very much such 
an appearanee as the grub of the cockchafer, (or May- 
bug. > so often fmmd in our gardens, presents to the 
naked eye. 

The l*ufia is brown, f'becomingiiarker as it approach- 
ei its final transformation,) smaller at each end than in 
the middle, and not envelo[)ed in any covering. 

The Moth or Perfect Insect. — Measuring from the 
head to the e\tremi!y of the wings, the moth is usually 
three-twelfihs of an inch long, or in sj)cciniens taken 
out o'' corn, fmir-twelfihs of an inch long, and (me-tenth 
across. The antennae, when highly magnified, appear 
•oniewhat moniliform, (resembling a necklace,) seta- 
ceous, (tapering from the base to the extremity,) and 
■omotimes nearly as lonr a^ the body wiihimi the 
wings. The heati is usually furnished with two palpij 
(feelers,) bent back; second joint naked and cylindrical. 
(Some s|>eci mens certainly have no i»al|>i, but whether 
■ueh are uniformly of one lex or the other, I cannot de- 
cide. I have found palpi on both lexet.) Tongue tpi- 



tion of the cggy seems to tlnd no ditHculty in enterinr 
the grain. Sometimes, however, 1 have found the egg 
' in the groove of the wheat, hut the grub seems to lind 
its way round to the heart, before it commences lis at- 
tacks. As the larva ineieases in si/.e, it eats itself 
a channel lengrhwise of the grain, devouring near- 
ly all the farina, until it reaches the upjier end of the 
wheat or ct»rn, when it preiiares itself to rhange into a 
chrysalis^. It leaves the ou.er skin of the grain, as a 
covering to the orifice of its cavity, and this is readily 
burst by the perfect ihsect. when it is reaily to issue 
forth. Hy examining this skin, and ascertaiiing whe- 
' ther it has (ir has not been burst open im one side, and 
left like the open clapper or valve of a pump, you can 
always learn whether the insect is still in, or gone 
from a i»erfora:ed grain. 

3. In what latitude is it found? 

Until the years 'M and M). the moth had not ])re- 

vailed, perhaps noteven appeareil in this latitude (3H'^) 

' for l.'i or I'i years. I have been able to hear of its 

; ravages as far n(*r:h as Columbus, Ohio, and am in- 

■ tonne. I that the moth prevails more or less every year 

in Tennessee, and as much farther south as wheat is 

raised. For the truth of this statement i cannot vouch. 

The prol>able northern limit, however, seems Co be 
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about 40". The extent of country then which they 
damage must be very great; probably it embraces Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, the south portions of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and perhaps parts of North 
Carolina, Missouri and Arkansas. 

As to the amount of cold which the larva can endure, 
I will give the following fact. Last winter, finding 
some sheaves of wheat, which had accidentally been 
thrown at the bottom of my barley stack, I threw them 
on the barn floor for examination. They remained 
there several nights, during one of which the thermo- 
meter fell to 0^ Fah. On examination, I found some of 
the larva still alive. But among those heads which I 
reserved for hatching out, I can now discover few if 
any larva but what look dark and shrivelled; and con- 
sequently, I suppose, are mostly deail. Whether this 
arose from the cold continuing too long for them I shall 
not decide; but I think it highly probable, that we shall 
not be troubled much with them, this season. Shouhl 
they make their appearance, I will keep a sharp look- 
out, and may perhaps report progress. 

III. When is the insect found in its various stages ? 

The e^g, or cluster of eggs on the wheat, seems to 
be deposited on the standing grain by the moth, late in 
May or early in June, in lat. 3S®. As some proof of 
this, we know that weevils were found early in May, 
1845, in the mills here, hatched out of grain in bulk, of 
1844. This shows that they were parent moths, ready 
about that time, to deposit their eggs. My wheat 
which proved infested by weevil, we commenced cra- 
dling when somewhat green, on the 14th of June, and 
in about 14 days afterwards, most of it was closely 
stowed away in my barn, the heads all inwards, as in 
stacking, so that it seemed impossible for a moth to 
penetrate. There seems every probability from these 
and other facts, to be enumerated hereafter, that the 
eggs were deposited previous tu this time, and not in 
the stack or barn, although I regret that my want of 
suificient knowledge then of the habits of the insect, 
prevented me from detecting the moth, (as I think I 
might have done, very late in the evening or during 
the night,) busy at the work of destruction, among the 
standing grain. 

Some of the later hatched individuals of this gene- 
ration must be in existence a month or six weeks 
later than the above. This is proved by my finding 
some early corn, which, if I estimate correctly, was tit 
for their work about the middle of last July,) much 
weevil eaten, while my late corn escaped almost unin- 
jured. 

The early corn was from New-Jersey seed, and was 
planted, I see, by reference to my farming journal, on 
the 14th of April, and some of it was ripe enough on 
the 1st of August to be again sowed broadcast, and 
made excellent foilder; consequently it was probably in 
roasting ears about the middle or latter part of July; 
but of this unfortunately I made no memorandum. Per- 
haps, in our latitude, finding all the wheat harvested, 
and stacked too closely for them to penetrate to the 
evrs, they commenced on corn, ])ossibly in its milky 
state. One fact, however, seems to indicate that they 
wait till a later period, when the husk is already dry 
enough to open somewhat. It is at all events an aiUli- 
tional argument for supposing that they prefer easily 
accessible situations, such as standing grain for de- 
position of their eggs. I invariably found that all 
ears of weevil eaten corn (maize) had most grains per- 
forated near the top of the ear, where the husk is usually 
fK)mewhat open, while the but-end gencraly escapes; 
and again, ears of corn which have the husk very tight 
and close at top, scarcely sutfor, while those ears which 
when harvested, showed their husks well ojiencd, arc 
sure to be found the most weevil eaten. 

On wheat, since I knew the exact s])ot to examine, 
I have usually been able to find the eggs, as I before 
remarked; but on corn, they have so far eluded my 
search. Last year, when harvesting some com late in 
October, I found the moth sometimes wedged in be- 
tween two grains, generally head downwards, some- 
times flattened between the husks, with occasionally 
a hole perforated through several folds of husks^ 



corresponding with the orifice of an empty grain. 
These moths, I may here remark, as well as the myri- 
ads hatched from the new wheat early in the month of 
August, constitute the second brood or summer genera- 
tion. As proof that the above is about the period fo 
look out for them, I will state that in 1S44 1 commenced 
threshing the product of forty acres on the 2d day of 
September. The wheat was all weevil-eaten, and being 
unfit for bread, was sold to a distillery. In 1845, hav- 
ing a smaller crop and knowing more about the motfa, 
I watched it narrowly, and ileeming it safest, commenced 
on the 1st of August to thresh; on the 11th I hail some 
of the wheat ground, and it made good flour; on the 
29th of the same month, I took the last to mill; this 
proved slightly weevil eaten. Those of my neighbors 
who did not have their wheat ground until some weeks 
later, could not use their flour. Thus the hatching 
process and growth of the larvse seems with us to take 
place early in August. 

IV. What is the nature of the injury done by the 
insect f 

The perfect insect probably does no harm ; but lives like 
other depidoptera, on the neclareous juices of flowers. 
The mischief is done by the larva or grub, which de* 
prives the grain of most of its farina. 

The cluster of eggs is found, as already remarked, on 
the external skin or bran of the grain, protected by the 
plume or husk. Thus those eggs on wheat, whirh had 
been threshed out, (being chiefly rubbed off) evaded my 
search ; but as soon as I carefully drew back the husk 
in ears of unthreshed grain, I could generally find them. 
The channel formed by the larva may be traced even 
at the earliest periods of its attack, by using the point 
of a pen-knife, and will be found almost invariably as 
formerly described, to commence in the soft part of the 
grain, at or near the upper margin of the heart, the in- 
sect devouring a portion of the grain which may be 
compared to the albumen or white in the e^Qt but gene- 
rally leaving uninjured the vitelius or yolk, which en- 
velopes and nourishes the plume. [This accounts for 
weevil eaten grain growing; although for want of 
nourishment it generally makes a weakly plant. I am 
aware that IXihamel and others have statei), in speaking 
of the Angoumofs moth, that the grain will not grow; 
but I will Slate why I think it correct. I have myself 
sowed wheat which seemed perforated in nearly every 
grain, at the rate of two bushels to the acre; and had 
about as thick a set as I usually have from one bushel 
and a half of good wheat. I do not say my experiment is 
conclusive; but neithcrcani without farther experiment 
tal testimony, believe that there were sufficient of sound 
grains in mine to make such a set. Many of my neigh- 
bors have experienced the same result in sowing their 
wheat; as we could with dilficulty obtain any seed not 
weevil-eaten.] 

The larva continues to eat out the fiirina from the 
above mentioned entrance, through to the apex and in- 
creases in size during probably some two or three 
weeks. If the weather or other circumstances are on- 
fovorable to development, I think some of the larva 
of this second brood do not undergo, or at least, 
com])lete their metamorphoses until the following 
spring; but, if the weather is warm, they will fairly 
swarm, contrary to Duhamel's account. In fact, this 
constitutes the main crop, if I may use the term. The 
old grain gave birth as we have seen, probably in May^ 
to such as had escaped the rigors of the winter, (ami 
furnishing enough at all events to impregnate the stand- 
ing grain;) the new wheat then gave birlh early in Au- 
gust to the large swarms; and as these are but short- 
lived it must be individuals only of this generation that 
have been casually retarded, which live in the egg, 
grub, or chrysalis form until the year following. 

Ilow long the summer brood remains in the cAry<a/u 
state I am not certain, but believe about two or three 
weeks. 

Now if during the early stages, after the hatching of 
the worm, the wheat be ground into flour, we of eoorw 
grind up many larva, and have a clammy heavy Hoar; 
while later, even if the perfect insect has lefl Ihf 
graioi the external covering of the onryialis aad Ito 
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deposit of the larva neeenarilj irround up with what 
little furina is left, renders the flour very bitter and 
revolting; at least to modern Ang^lo-Saxon stomachs, 
unaccustomed to eating birds nests and similar dainiie^i, 
or unacquainted with the peculiar relish afTorded to 
some palates by broiled locusts, (as in Gambia,) or 
grubs picked from the bark of trees, as reported of 
some in the West India Islands. 

Our weevil -eaten wheat is besides considered un- 
wholesome, and several protracted cases of intestinal 
derangement have been traced apparently to this source. 
The longer the wheat is kept on hand the more it <ie- 
terioratcs, until at length a bushel will not weigh, if I 
remember correctly, over 45 lbs. The price being one- 
Uiird, perhaps one half lower than that of good wheat. 
it is evident that a crop of weevil-eaten wheat when 
sold at 60 lbs. to the bushel, will realize for its owner 
considerably less than Italf the amount which good 
wheat would have brought him. In this state it is pur- 
chased by distillers; and as fire and fermentation are 
said to purify all things, it is hoped, before it appears 
in the shape of spirituous liquors, fermentation has 
done its duty in neutralizing the eflfects of our four 
winged foes. Should, however, any evil result to 
those using the beverage, it would be hardly fair to 
convict our ill-fated moth of all the mischief ; as King 
Alcohol ought to come in for a fair share. 

V. What is the remedy f 

After all, this is the important question. The ascer- 
taining of the species, the investigation of its habits, 
the determining the position of the egjgy and time of its 
deposition, k,c., although interesring in themselves, are 
chiefly useful as furnishing data for a remedy. 

I shall speak first of those remedies in general use. 

1. Scalding has been practised here succcftsfully. 
Baskets of grain are dipped into kettles of boiling 
wa*er f<»r a few seconds, until the water soaks through ; 
the grain is then spread out thin to dry in the sun, on 
boards or sheets. But the drying is tedious, trouble- 
some, and expensive, especially when there is a suc- 
cession of wet weather; The flour of scalded wheat, 
as far as tried here, was excellent; but an experienced 
miller remarks, that the scalding, by thickening the 
skin, would considerably increase the bran, at the ex- 
pense of the superfine flour. This, in merchant mills, 
if found to be the case, might be sufficient of itself, to 
prevent its adoption. 

2. Kiln drying was employed successfully in France. 
Dr. Harris says a temperature of 167 degrees Fahren- 
heit continued 12 hours; or 104 degrees continued two 
days, will kill the insect. Kiln drying possesses thead- 
vani ages of ensuring the keep!ng"tiuality of the flour; 
but the heat requires great care in its regulation. Be- 
sides, here they charge five cents per bushel for the 
operation; and it is only rarely that suitable kilns can 
be found through the country. 

3. iSa//, as a preventive, has been recommended; it 
was even asserted that to put wheat into a barrel and 
place on it a pint of salt, would prevent the insect from 
damaging the grain. Whether the salt could have any 
effect by somewhat lowering the temperature, or whe- 
ther some other circumstances, in the threshing or 
storing of the grain was the cause why it appeared, 
as asserted, less weevil eaten than that which had not 
been salted, I do not pretend to decide. But of this I 
am certain, that among those who said they succeeded 
by this means, none so far as I could learn, had put 
away two portions treated exactly alike, except that 
the one had, and the other had not salt over it. I con- 
sider the question, therefore, as the president says, in 
the debating societies, still <* open for discussion^' or 
what is much better, for experiment. 

4. Sprinkling with Lime. — The incorporating tho- 
roughly of about 1 bushel of lime with 100 bushels of 
wheat, when putting away the latter, in the gamer, 
was here at first supposed eflleaceous. But one &ct, 
well ascertained, is worth folios of suppositions. A 
neight>oring fiirmer mixed lime with his wheat, in 
1844, stirrcKi it and sunned . It repeatedly. This wheat 
kept nnuMially well, but few weevils hatching out. 
Bclnf however a iAu«wil wnn, hm, in 1845, r«tolvMl to 



lest the matter fairly. One portion of his wheat be 
stirred and sunned vjithout liming it; another portion h« 
limed, but did not stir or sun it. The first saved well; 
the latter was much weevil eaten. These particulars I 
ascertained personally from him, as I went to him pur- 
posely to know. I do not pretend to decide, whether 
stirring the wheat rubbed off the eggs before they could 
hatch, or wliether the power of our meridian Jiily sun 
is sufficient to destroy the embryo life in the e%g, or 
whether the elfect is produced by some other cause| 
but the fact that early threshing, stirring, and sunning^ 
seem tolerably eilectual. in some way or other, is 
strongly corroborated by most of the testimony I have 
collected on the subject. 

5. Time of Sowing. — I cannot ascertain that late or 
early sowing of wheat, has any cflcct in Increasing or 
decreasing the evil. 

6. Untried Remedy. — Finiling the eggs on the spot 
already mentioned, outside of the grain, and perceiving^ 
also, that by dry friction between my hands, of some 
40 or 50 grains, fhe eggs rubbed off pretty readily, it 
occurred to me that, this might he done on a large scale. 
This, I regret to say, I have not had an opportunity of 
testing in practice, but I have learned various factSy 
which I think render it probable that the purpose would 
be fully accomplished by rubbers, (sniuU mill stones, 
turning very rapidly, and set far enough apart to rub, 
but not bruise the grain,) stich as are used in Virginia 
and other large wheat-growing districts. Perhaps the 
same object might be effected by a smut machine. The 
facts are these: Rubbers, I am informed by experienced 
Virginia millers, and smut machines, as asserted to me 
by a stranger, (of whose correctness, therefore, I have 
not the means of judging,) will rub wheat until the 
gi*ain is thereby deprived of the downy pubescence at 
the apex, familiarly, I believe, termed, «* fuzz." Rub- 
bers or smut machines are almost absolutely necessary 
to ensure first rate flour; more especially in the west, 
where so much grain is got out on dirt floors. So that, 
should rubbers ])rove efficacious against weevil, the 
outlay would be no new, or otherwise useless expense. 
I am fiLrther informed, that three feet rubbers could be 
made to clean or rub 1000 bushels in a day. In this 
case, I estimate that the expense of nibbing ought not 
to be over one cent per bnshd* To this expense any 
larmer would gladl) submit in a weevil year, to secure 
his crop from being o^orin -eaten. 

But to ensure success, he must, if my views be correct, 
examine the grain attentively at harvest time, and if 
there be signs of eggs, thresh out his grain as soon at 
practicable, certainly not later here than the latter part 
of July. He may then take it to the rubbers, pay hit 
rent — a bushel — and bring it home to his garners; or 
what he has to spare, the miller or merchant would 
then readily buy of him, if once the operation is proved 
to be effectual in preserving it. An intelligent car- 
penter here says he has been for sometime thinkinr 
about, and he believes has contrived, a new kind of 
smut machine, which he attaches to the common wheat 
fan or winnowing machine. Should this prove the 
case, of course the farmer might rub his own grain free 
from weevil, without going to mill. 

Should all these remedies fail, I have another corpt 
de reserve, which, I will mention, although I fear It 
will prove a *• forlorn hope.-' 

In no instance, when dissecting grain, did I find two 
similar worms in one grain; but I occasionally found 
our worm hors de combat or nearly so; the juices of 
his body extracted, and a smaller worm alongside, 
revelling in the spoils. The latter had a shape some- 
what like an hour-glass, contracted in the middle, 
but enlarging both ways until ihe extremities again be- 
come pointed. This fellow was fat enough. Oeea- 
sionally I detected similar larva farther ailvanceil, ami 
finally changed into small black flies, of which some 
farmers had noticed large numbers, among the •* tail- 
ings " of the winnowing machine. They supposed 
them a new enemy; but I am much mistaken if they do 
not prove friends, instead of foes; being no other, I 
imagine, than a species of ichneumon fly; (similar 
probable to the Ceraphron destructor, which preys oa 
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the Europnn Grain -worm II " tr""! 'heir uiiit- 
mnce doci doI arrive before the wheat Ji iojureJ for 
floor, but tbey might >i<l in tliminiihing the enemiet' 
Mnki for (he next leaiOQ. 

I hope your reaJen will ilo me the juilice tn ailmit 
that, if I have made this article twice »a long an.l tire- 

with "iFOMlbly," " perhaps," "a» nearly ni I can as- 
certain," anil the like. This I du, |iarlly, in onler llial, 
should Dr. Harris, or any olhfr close in veil i (tat or, de- 
tect me in error, I may be able (o accurc un honiirable 
retreat, wilhout danger of losing- my characler, as an 
■ceursle ex peri men Icr, Or of being liilally Gxcludeil 
from your columns- 
Bat seriously, when we consider how difflcirll it 
alreaily is to sejiarate truth from error, and how ini 
ponlble for each individual to delrrminr, by i>rrsonat 
investigation or experiment, the truth or falsehood of 
eaeb a<ii<erted fad, it seems highly inipiirlint (u( leaal it 
we desire tn ailrance knowleilge in [lie world,) that 
■Mtements made lo Ihc public should never be given ai 
itf.ided facts, unless warranted by repealrd experimcnls. 
Even then we shall have errors enough ; without this 
precaulioi 



Upon Ihe baiii of this ilefinilion it follow* that ao 
course of breeding can be strictly in-and-in except Uwt 
I which results from coupling animals of gxaelly tfa« 
robably, can rarely happen but 
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Ntw- Harmony, May i, 1^46. 

P. 8. If you desire it, 1 can still lend you iirawings I 
of Ihe insect. In its various stages ■, exhibiting the moih ' 
of its natural size, and showlnit the apiiearance of the 
liead and ovipositor, when niagnilieil. I 

May 10. This morning, although the (hcrmomeler | 
U at 6o degrees, I found two mulhs, contrary to my i 
expectation, rea>ly to hatch out of corn; one of llicin i 
had ill antennte and part of its- head out of the urifn'e, | 
•pjiarcnlly reeonnoitering tlie prospect. I extricWril i 
(bem both, by stdilting the grains of corn, and found | 
one of them encumbered nilh the po 



itrary, i 



-like c: 



urpri 



Uanee, liad always appeared lo mi 
partition in the channel, not as 

[We tliould be very glad lo r 
oflkred.— Ed] 
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is called 



I the Rtihjeci; 



Uiy Temurk) of oars can throw llg 

though oRen discussed, it is still 

eacy. In endeavoring lo uiidera'and il, the flmt poinl 

to be sellled, ii the precise meaning of Ihe term " in- 

■nd-iu" bruiHling. Il seems lo be understood vari- 

degree of relationship— others apply il to breeding 
from the same /amily, without pariiculaily defining the 
•fflaily of blood wliich animals bred lOKi'lher should 
posKSS li> jusli^' the use of Ihe lenn, 'J'hiis Ihey rcL'sr-i 
the produce uF litlhur and daught 



cd from s 
the original male and female were ol diOerent familic*, 
it is obvious that Iheol&pring does not jiaaees the laoM 
blood ofeither of (he parents, but has just half (he 
blood of each. The produce of (his iiffspring anil eidier 
of the parents, would be three-fourths of one if .'e flnt 
l>air, and one-fourth of Ihe other. The hcIlI geiietm- 
(ion, bred in the Kime way, would be seven -eighths of 
(he |>areDt. (lie next Afleen-aixtcendi*, and so on; the 
blood of one of the original snceitors increasing and the 
other diminishing in this ratio with each generation. 
This and similar courses of breeding liaie been apllf 
denominated " brttiling i" ;" and the term " cluue Lriid- 
ing " is also more or lesi applicable, accoriling to (ha 
nearness ofreUtionship exiiliiig between animals eoup- 
le<l togelhcr, or accorijing to the extent (o which bread- 
Having lelUed what is to be nnilerslood by the term 

cy of that course of breeding. Anil it may be obserred 
in the first pluce, tliat although many diuinguisheil 
breeders have advocated and followed, more Or less, 
breeding in, or cloiu breeding, very few, if any, have 
recommended ia-anil-in breeding, as htrr iJ^nnf.* Tha 
eirecH of (he course when carried on for several genera- 
tions, cannot perhaps be be((er described than in the 
language of Sebbiukt, in the ewy above referred (a. 
" f have," says be, ■' tried many e\perimen(s by breed- 
ing in-and-in, upon dogs, fowls, and pige-uiSj the dogi 
became from strong s|Uknicls, weak and diminutive lap- 
dogs; (he fowls became long in (he legs, small in 
llie body, and bud feeders. • • • Indued t have no 
doubt but that by (his practice being continued, an! Dials 
would, in course of time, degenerate lo such a UegrM 
aa to become inca|uble of breeding at all." 

It is a Diaxlui in physics that an clTecl is not proilueed 
, wilhoul a cause. Hence i( is natural lu ask a reason 
I for the ill eileclt alleged (o be pruiluced by in-ond-ia 
I breeding. We will endeavor to give one, which, 
Ibougli not entirely original, is in some respects dilTe- 






are coupled together, (liei 
inlheprtweny In exhibit 
belonged lo (he family. (I 
of the iiorents had (his 






s of p 









g Ihc SI 



brother 



)uld do in reference to tlic pr<Hli 
mi sister. But a strict dcQnilion is ovi 
necessary, otherwise the use of Ihe (erni is \ 
random, and its signllication >o uncertain (ha( i 
veysonly a vague idea. 

n-and-in breeding? 



i this 



believe (o be the (rue cause of Ihe dcgen- 
1 ensues from in-and-in breeding. But 1*1 
nrsunderstooil. Il is not merely (he NtaraMS 
niAi/i which producea these consciiuenOM; 
n readily believe that they might follow 
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It belun 



cd b; 



For example: let there be chosen : 
unrelated, or even of dillcrcnt hr 
has disease of th 



I also an eiiual 



ditary l 






( disTi 



8B1I 



1 of Imjm 



ling ( 



Braeils of IKimestie An , . 

since by the British Board of Agriculture, cousidurs the 
term to signify breeiling from animals of jirtriiely Ikt 
sane bUod. This is an intelligible, and we believe 
eorreet delioition. It ha* also been asienteil to, and its 
adoption ailvoeated wi(h fonw, by John IIaxe Pow- 
f.i.i.. Est)., a citizen of our own country, who ha* in 
lime* pajl ban eminentty dininfuisbed u a breeder 
nfKoek. 



progeny generated by f 
have Ihe same predisposilion 'o Ihe defect or diseoN 
of the purent as if both the loiter hail been of (ha 
same family. Thus the degeneracy I'f oiKprIng is not 
owin); to (he retatiiuisliip, nimply, bu( (o (he natural 
defec(a of (he inrenO or ancesujrs. The skillful hraeilar 
will therefore select his aoimala for propagation with a 
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view of avoiding^ defects and increasing excellencies in 
the progeny. 

But it may be said that excellencies as well as de- 
fects are transmissable hereditarily; and as animals of 
near relationship arc sometimes found which possess 
certain valuable qualities in a greater degree than 
thry are to be found elsewhere, the question is suggest- 
ed — Why not permit these animals to breed together? 
This we should be in favor of to a certain extent; but 
the animals should be selected with judgment, and with 
particular care that they have not a predisposition 
to ini|K>rtant defects. It will not do to rely on the 
idea that their good points will overpower their bad 
ooes; for as their superior points or qualities are 
probably the result of art or accident, (not being natu* 
ral or common to the race,) their defects will be more 
likely to be increased in the progeny than their excel- 
lencies.* 

The remark in relation to animals which exhibit pe- 
culiarities not common to the race, we will endeavor 
to illustrate. For instance, in a species of squirrels, 
the geneial color of which is grey, we now and then 
find those which are perfectly white, and others which 
are black. Similar deviations from the general color 
of the species are met with also in mice, and other ani- 
mals. The same thing is found in birds. We have 
heard of crows which were nearly white, and we have 
seen (to use a paradox) a white black*bird. Changes 
of form and habits are likewise met with which are 
equally striking. Animals which exhibit such devia- | 
tions from the general characteristics of the race to I 
which they belong, may be deemed monttrosilief ; but if 
it is wished to perpetuate their singular qualities, it is 
obviously necessary to adhere as closely as practicable 
in breeding, to the strain of blood in which these quali- 
ties are manifested. If, instead of this, the animals are 
allowed to breed with those which do not possess the 
desired peculiarity, the new traits, having no fixed 
hoUl on the blood are soon minglcil and lost in the I 
general current of the race which runs in a different ' 
direction. i 

Thus, where an extraordinary disposition to secrete ' 
fat is exhibited by a particular cow and her progeny, it 
may become necessary in order to secure that quality 
and increase the number uf animals possessing it, to 
breed from near atllnilies. Hut much will depend on 
the skill used in selecting the animals to breed together, 
and only exi>erience and the closest observation, aideil 
by good judgment, can guide to successful results. 

We would not, however, advise breeding from near 
affinities, except so far as may be necessary to fix some 
valuable quality not belonging to the race in general. 
\\ here no superiority is exhibited in a particular family, \ 
or where the individuals composing a race are nearly si- i 
milar, we can see no advantage in resorting to the system. 

In regard to the supposed necessity of cros«tfig6rtff<f«} ' 
there are certain vague theories which we would by : 
no means countenance. Some appear to imagine that ' 
breeds of animals cannot be continued pure without dete* 
rioration. This notion leads those who entertain it, to : 
make various mixtures in breeding, in the hope either of j 
avoiding degeneracy or creating improvement. We ; 
believe that the idea is not only unsound, but that, if it 
were carried out in practice, it would be productive of i 
incalculable injury, by destroying the important dis- 
tinciiims which na!urally exist among animals, and by i 
which ditferent species and breeds are admirably ada|)t- 
cd to dilTerent locations and pur)>oscs. | 

No degeneracy is observable in animals in a state of . 
nature. Among the various wild races (though as ; 

has been stated, some occasional changes occur,) 

I 

* Stfbrigl.t observes tiial—" If one innk aiid one female only 
of a vuluuble breed u<>uM be obiaii.ed, I'.ie otf-pring nhimld be | 
MpiiruieU, and placed in situitioiit as di.<9 milar as pnuible ; fur ; 
aniiimltf kept li>trether are all itabjucted to the effects t^ the same 
climate, oi tliC same fuud. and ot the same mtide of treatment, and 
cunnequenily to the ume diaeasea. particularly to such as are in- 
fectious, which must accelleraie the edTecis •>( breeding iu-aiid-in. 
B^ establishing the breed indifferent places, and by selecting 
With a view to obtain different properties in these several colo. 
nies, we may perhaps be enabled tn continue the breed fur some 
time, Without the intermixture of other blood." 



the principal characteristics are continued from gene- 
ration to generation. There is no evidence that wild 
geese or wild ducks degenerate; and no person can 
reasonably believe that the buffaloes of our western 
praries need crossing, or that they could be improv- 
ed for the situation they occupy by any foreign 
mixture. The same remark will ]irobably apply to 
the West-Highland cattle of Scotland, and to some 
of the mountain and other breeds of sheep. Sebright 
has well remarked, however, that the circumstances in 
which wild animals are }>laced, << produce all the good 
eflects of the most skilful selection;'** and though it is 
not unlikely that they frequently breed from close 
affinities, their freedom from disease or defect probably 
prevents the bad consequences which might attend such 
breeding with animals in an artificial state. The con- 
clusion therefore is, that aboriginal races and breetlsare 
readily continued without crossing. With varieties 
which have been produced by crosses, it is admitted the 
case is different. The original fixed habit being broken 
up by the cross, their course becomes erratic, and their 
qualities various. Hence the exercise of much skill is 
required to continue them,. ** What has been produced 
by art," says Sebright, *' must be continued by art." 



PEBIOD OF GESTATION IN SHEEP. 



T. E. Pawlkit, in the London Farmers' Magazine, 
states he found by observations very carefully made, 
that the time his cwcs went with lamb was as follows: 

Weeki. Ijayt, 
The longest time any ewe went with a 

ram lamb, was, 22 4 

The shortest, 21 U 

The longest time any one went with an 

ewe lamb, was 22 2 

The shortest time, 20 4 

He adds that he thinks this proves the opinion to be 
correct, that animals go longer with malcis than females, 
though the difiTercnce is trifling. 

Mr. Pawi.ktt also states that he has found the fol- 
lowing receipt of great benefit to lambs when they 
scour: — 

£psom salts, 6 ounces. 

Nitre in jN)iviIcr, 4 •* 

Boiling water, 3 pints. 

Pour the water hot upon the salts and nitre; with 
new milk (warm) add spirits of turpentine, 4 ounceb; 
bol ammoniac in powder, \ an ounce; mix and shake 
them well together. If necessary, repeat the drink 
every day or two. About 3 or 4 table spoonfuls may 
be given to a sheop for a dose, and lambs in proportion 
to their size. 



BREEDINa COWS. 



Mr. J. Wf.eb, veterinary surgeon, remarks, in an ar- 
ticle on the '* Management of Breeding Cows,*' publish- 
ed in the Farmers* Magazine, that — <<it is only from the 
healthy mothers that a healthy offspring can be expect- 
ed." He further remarks, ** from whatever cause it may 
happen, if a cow is diseased and the blood contamina- 
ted, the uflspring must less or more, inherit her disease; 
for it is from the blood ami the most vital lluids of the 
cow, that the calf is supported in the WDUib." 



English fiat tnrnoi>s can be sown as late as the 25th 
of July, or the 1st of August, and will yield a good crop. 

* S|)cukin^ ol' iin:ii:al4 Ml a w.ld stale, debriiL,'lil ^uys — "The 
greHlci iiimiU'r <»tfi"iri:ik'-* WiM cif f»ur'««j full io tlie Mfmre oi' 
t:i«> in<iM vjironMH niitlr^ ; iiiul tiie Mn)ii^i!St iiKlividtmls or' Ixikii 
xezes, by dri^'iiifr awiiy lite weukehl. will ciijuy Hie l>e« t«iod anii 
nio^t tuvoruble situaiiiMift t'o^ (ticiiiHelves and Uieir oirspriiig. A 
Mfvere wiuivr, or u scurcity i>iT<mi<1, by desiroyin(j^ the wi:ak and 
the uuhetillhy. hn^ all the gooil i-fTecls of the mtnt skilful ^ulirctiou. 
In colli uimI barren liuids no luiimals ean live to the ai^e of matu- 
rity, but those who have stroiiif constitutions; the weak aiul the 
uniieulihy do not live to {tropogute tlirir miiruiilieSi as is ti>u ofUw 
the case with our domestic amuuUs." 
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FARM Aooonirrs. 



Mr. Edi roR — I observed in your January number, a 
form for keeping farm accounts, presented by E. V. W. 
Dox. Allow me to present one which I have used for 
the last two years, and which I find very simple and 
convenient. My system in regard to naming the lota, 
it similar to that of Mr. Dox, only I prefer letters for 
this purpose, and use figures to designate the subdivi. 



sions, for it is found very convenient to divide each lot 
into two, three, or four smaller parts, in order that a 
separate account may be kept of each sort of grain. 
The complete account of these sub-divisions may after* 
wards be so arranged as to exhibit the account of th€ 
lot which they comprise. On the first page of the book 
should be an accurate map of the farm, with the title 
of each division and subdivision, and the number of 
acres in each. But for the form. 



Mai 



5 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 

11 



Afan'* Work. 



I d. plow B. 1 ; Id. cart manure 
D. 3; j d. repair fence 

^ d. plow B. 1; 1 d. cart ma- 
nure 

1 d. cart manure, ^d. spread ma- 
nure, I d. plow D. 3 

1 d. plow D .3; I d. spread ma- 
manure; 1 d. harrow D. 3. . .. 

2} d. plant com D. 3. 

1 d. plant com ; 1 d. harrow B. 1 ; 

4 d. sow B. 1 

2 d. plant com 



Horse's Work. 



Weather. 



(1st) I d.plow 

(2d) 1 draw 12 Tds ma 
« 1 d. draw 15 loads 
manure 

(Ist) 4 d. plow 

(2d) ld.cartl41ds.ma 
** 1 d. harrow 

(Ist) 1 d. plow 



(2d) Id. harrow. 



Pleasant — S.wind. 



Fail 



-warm. 



(• 



Remarkti 



Cloudy and warm. 



Pleasant 

Cloudy and cool. 



Very warm. 



Commence draw manure ; turn- 
ed cows into pasture A. 

B. 1 plowed, 34 days; apple 
blossoms appear. 

Commence plow D.3 ; very dry 
— manY carted, 41 Ids. on 2 ac. 

D. 3 plowed 1| days. 
<' harrowed 1 day. 

Commence plant com. 

Soweil B. 1—^4 bush. oaU. 

Com planted, b\(\ ; \ b, seed— 

W., i| acr., s*d steep'd in saltpY. 



This account should occupy two pages of a common 
quarto or folio book, and for convenience, these pages 
^ould be opposite one another, so that they may both 
be open to the view at once. The weather column and 
column of remarks will thus fall on the right hand 
page. 

In the column of horses' work you see I designate 
my teams as 1st and 2nd. The farmer by practice will 
find that he may use many abbreviations which will 
facilitate the making of his daily entries. In this form 
are no names to be written every day as in Mr. Dox's 
form, but merely an entry is to be made in the column 
of " Man's Work," of the time and labor. If you have 
a boy in your employ, you may readily reduce his la- 
bor to man's work, and enter it in the same column. 

The column of " horses' work" is quite essential. 
By this you may not only know the kind of labor your 
horses perform each day in the year, and the number 
of days they are employed, but having kept an accurate 
account of their expenses, you may readily calculate 
what each day's labor has cost you, and consequently 
know how much each grain account is debtor for their 
work. Few farmers, I apprehend, have a correct idea 
of the cost of horses' labor, and yet a farm account 
must necessarily be quite imperfect without such know- 
ledge. 

Next is the weather columns. The weather has so 
much influence on the growth and product of the far- 
mer's grain, that he cannot help feeling a lively inte- 
rest in kcei)ing this column, especially as it costs him 
so little extra labor. He has, moreover, the means of 
knowing what was the weather at any particular sea- 
son, or any day of the year, and by a comparison of 
the weather column with the column of " remarks" — 
for in this last he should note how the crops thrive — he 
may learn the exact effect of almost every change* of 
weather on the plants at those particular stages of their 
growth, and thus he will learn more thoroughly the 
physiology of plants, aud will be enabled perhaps, in 
some respects, to profit by the knowledge thus ob- 
ained. 

The last column is for " remarks on the state of the 
crops, &c., and it may be used to make memoranda of 
'arious events connected with farm operations, which 
■•ould otherwise be forgotton. 

vhfice a year, the farmer should post into another 

t>ook, or perhaps on the last pages of the book i)OSted, 

a complete Dr. and Cr. of each crop, a Dr. and Cr. of 

< stock account," (including new buildings, &c.,) a 

• fuel account," « horse account," &c., &c. In short, 

• 0u'mer should ascertain by his books whence comes 
his profit and whence his loss, and learn, fit>m the same, 

o increase the former and avoid the latter. 

Yours, &c., O. De Witt £lwo<jD. 

' ^«e.-»-.n Kv--«.. ss^Uh/'td, Marrh, 1846. 



WOOL FOR ENGLISH MARKETS. 



I! 



The New -York Journal of Commerce contains an 
article on preparing wool for the English markets, in 
which are valuable directions to those engaged, or who 
arc desirous of engaging in the business. It was writ- 
ten by Hamii.to.n Uat. Esq., who for the past year 
was largely engaged in the export of wool. His ad- 
vertisement in relation to the purchase of wool will be 
found in this number. 

He states that wool from this country is very injuri- 
ously alTected in foreign markets from its unclean con- 
dition. On this account, his export of the article last 
year resulted in a loss of abrjut a penny English per 
pound, amounting to about $(>000. The ^ool, it is 
said — *< contains too much oil, yolk, and dirt. The 
sheep are generally washed with too little care, and run 
too long after washing before shearing. A large por- 
tion of the wool from this cause mutt pass through the 
hands of those who sort it and scour it in soap and wa- 
ter, before it is sold to the manufacturers. The wool 
itself is of superior staple, and while upon the sheep is 
inferior to no other in the world, of equal grade; and it 
may be safely stated, that every pound of oil, or other 
worthless substance, will, in the English markets, de- 
duct from the value of the wool containing it, the price, 
of at least two pounds of wool. English manufacturers 
and staplers before purchasing, open a portion of the 
fleeces, and examine carefully, not only the fineness, 
but also the strength of the staple, and its condition 
throughout." 

Mr. («AV thinks that great pains should be taken in 
the first place to wash the sheep thoroughly, and that 
the sheep should be sheared as soon as tbey become 
dry. lie directs that in tying up the fleeces — « the 
loose locks, clippings, and tags, and every thing un- 
clean, or of an inferior quality, an<l the coarse wool 
from the thighs, if there be any, should be vfholly rt^ 
jetted, and the fleeces tied up firmly ao as to keep their 
shape, and show, as is customary, the best part of the 
fleece on the outside." 

He also very properly observes that — « sheep should 
be kept as nearly as possible in uniformly goo«l health 
and flesh, because every portion of the staple or fibre oi 
the wool which grows while the sheep is very poor 
from disease or \iant of food, has so little strength as to 
break in working; and if this weak growth takes plac« 
in the fall of the year, it destroys the fleece for many 
purposes." 

The directions in regard to packing and tacking ap- 
pear to be important : 

« In England each manufiicturer devotes hit atlenthH. 
to one particular description of goods, for which hit 
machinery hat been constructed, and he makes m 
other. Th^ makert of each kind of goodt havo 
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lilhed UwmselTM motUy together in lome one part of 
the kinplom, where they htve a wool market of their 
0WB9 in which they seek for the qualities and descrip- 
tions suitable for their purpose, and will buy no other. 
The broad-eloth makers in the west of England — the 
wonted combers of Yorkshire— the flannel mannfiustu- 
aers of Rochdale— and those who make hosiery in Not- 
tingham — purchase in their several markets a supply 
suitable only for their own machinery. 80 nice does 
this discrimination run, that the fleeces of fine wool 
taken from sheep one year old, which were never be- 
fore shorn, are mostly sent to one part of the country 
and there sold to be used for one purpose, and the 
fleeces taken from the same sheep the next year, are 
sent to another part of the country, and there wrought 
into a very difl*erent kind of goods. Thus it is of great 
importance thutjleece wool for shipment, before it goes 
on board, should be sacked and sorieil according to the 
grades of foreign manufacturers, and suitable for their 
purposes, in onler that it may be sold directly to them, 
—otherwise, even if clean and in good order, it must 
pass first through other hands, that re-sort it, resack it, 
and distribute it to various parts of the kingdom at con- 
siderable expciise. 

'< The size of the bales is the next thing to be kept 
in view. I have paid on large shipments as high as 
one dollar per bale for < dock dues,' without reference 
to the size of the bales; while at some ports the charge 
is less than one tenth part of this sum. 

*' Custom in England, gives the purchaser an allow- 
ance on each bale called * the draft;' but the amount 
thus given varies at the different markets I have many 
accounts of sales in which only one pound weight per 
bale is deducted for < the draft.' I have other accounts 
of sales made in different places, in which two pounds, 
and three pounds, and four pounds, and even eight 
pounds per bale is deducted for 'the draft,' without 
reference to the size of the bale. This may seem un- 
reasonable, but is established by the ancient usage of 
the different markets, and must be complied with. The 
bales should therefore be of a size suited to their desti- 
nation,; but not too large, else they will not be lifted, 
but rolled over the docks and streets. Each sack should 
be firmly packed by a man inside, but never pfessed by 
machinery, and every fleece of weak staple carefully 
rtjected, and those fleeces packed by themselves. 

« The shipment then requires some attention. The 
wool should be placed on board dry, with the sacking 
whole and clean, and should always be sent as light 
freight in the upper part of the vessel. Our wool con- 
tains too much oil and gummy matter to be placed low 
In the ship, with heavy weights pressing upon it, with- 
out being in some degree ii^ured by matting together." 



SUBSOIL FLOWING 



The advantages of subsoil plowing are no doubt 
greater on soils having a close hard-pan subsoil, than 
on those of a loose and open nature. In the Elnglish 
Agricultural Crazette, we find an account of some ex- 
periments, a brief sketch of which may afford interest. 

1. A field of 13 acres, « partly heavy on a dry sub- 
soil, and partly dry on a gravelly subsoil," was sob- 
soiled to the depth of 7 to 8 inches — the subsoil plow 
being precede<t by a common plow which worked from 
6 to 7 inches deep. The field had been plowed many 
years, and a hard crust was formed which was in many 
'Cases almost impenetrable to water. Two acres only 

were left plowed in the usual way. The whole field 
was equally manured and sown with yellow tnmeps. 
The appearance of the crop was similar till August, 
when that portion of it on subsoiled land took the lead, 
and at harvest gave 28 tons 17 ewt. per acre, while the 
part plowed in the old way gave only twenty tons 7 
ewC. per acre. 

2. The second experiment wns made on a deep aoil 
loelining to land, on a nlMoil of landy elay . Two 
Ksres were snbeoiled 15 Inehet deepy two were plowed 
6 or 7 iachei^ and two ridg ee were trtneh-plowed 13 



inches deep. The whole was planted to potatoes, and 
subjected to the same treatment as to manure and culture. 
The subsoiled yielded 7 tons and 9 cwl. 2 qrs. ; trenched, 
7 tons 1 cwt. 2 qrs; plowed, 6 tons 14 cwt. 1 qr. 

3. The potato crop was followed by barley. The 
subsoiled part kept the lead throughout, and at harvest 
gave 8 qrs. 3 bushels barley, and 36^ cwtt. of straw per 
acre ; the plowed part, 7 qrs. 4 bushels 3 pecks barley, 
and 28 cwts. straw per acre. 



PROTBOnOlf AOAIHST IHftfiOTB. 



If you would save your cucumber-vines and cabbage- 
plants against the attacks of bugs and worms, go early 
in the morning, while the worms are sluggish from 
satiety, and dampness prevents the bugs from flying, 
and kill them all. Some say «kill them with the 
thumb and finger;" but we don't gee that this mode of 
inflicting *< capital punishment" has any special advan- 
tages, and it seems to us that the office of executionei 
would be a very disagreeable one, especially when the 
subjects were the big, black « pumpkin bugs," which 
emit a worse smell than a skunk. A couple of pieces 
of shingle, one of which may be three inches wide, and 
and the other an inch and a half, the latter brought to a 
point at the bottom, are the best " instruments of death " 
in this case. Crush the insects between the pieces of 
shingles. 

It is easy to see in the morning where a plant has 
been cut off by a worm the night before, and he will 
generally be found at that time in his burrow near the 
stump of the cut plant. He will be buried generally 
not more than half an inch, and is readily dug out with 
the narrow pointed shingle. The bugs of all kinds, 
while the plants are young, will invariably be found in 
the morning huddled around the stems. If you are <' 00 
hand" soon after sun-rise, they will be <<dosey," and 
are easily killed. i 

Do not rely on the " unparalleled agency of salt in 
destroying insects," nor of keeping them away by the 
smell of onion-stalks << stuck round the hill;" but hunt 
them out, as you would wild beasts. As an auxiliary 
to this hunting, and to make the plants grow rapidly 
and get out of the way of insects, the writer has some- 
times used hen dung water that has stood till it has be 
come fetid; turning a half pint, or so, on each hill 
every day. Guano water would doubtless be similar; 
but it must not be too strong — four pounds of guano to 
twelve gallons of water is thought to be sufficient. 



ATR8HIRB OOWS. 



Those who have visited Mr. Peentice^s fium, near 
this city, can hardly have failed to notice among the 
stately Durham cattle there, a small family of Ay rehires. 
The latter consist of a cow which was imported from 
Scotland in 1842, and some four or flve of her descend- 
ants of the first and second generation, all of which bear 
a striking resemblance to the first named cow. Only 
one of the young stock has yet bred, but the imported 
cow has had a calf every year since she has been In this 
country, and has been in milk nearly the whole time. 
Though of very small size, she is in shape, a perfect 
model of a milch cow, and her product at the pail is 
remarkable — giving this season, on grass fee<l, upwards 
o( twenty quarts of milk ptT day; the quantity having 
been ascertained by actual measurement. Considering 
her diminutive size, which, compared with most other 
cows, scarcely bears a greater proportion than that of 
the Shetland pony to a coach horse, we think this very 
extraordinary. 

_ ■ II ■ — I I r --n ' 

Dmiviiro Nails. — A correspoodent inf^ns as that 
a cut nail may be driven into the hardest dry wood 
without bending^ simply by dipping the point of the 
nail into oil or grease. 
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POOB MAH'B OOTTAaE. 



I hava looked over four UKful [mper for manr yein 
put, with no small degree of Interesl, la And a plan for 
1 houBe It once convenient anJ comrurlable, anil cheap 



With >ent. The hou 
live oflha basement, 
ii 33 feet b; 2S. 



n a degree equal to the plan hi 
e is built on a aide hill, an.1 exc 
it one and a balF itories high, : 




Fig. 50, la the bawmcol plan; the cellar b, ii e 
eloied with a stone wall commencing al c, and runni' 
thence alone the fide d, lot; a ia the hilchen, anil 
the fire place; t, aUin. There is a wall one rout hi| 
■round the bilchen, being even with the floor theret 
uul the aiilei or the kitchen arc cncloieil with Muililln 
weather- boarded on the out aldp, and lathei) and j>li 
tcted on the iniide — bein^ cheajiec (ban none wall, a 
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FABH QATE.— (Fig. 11.) 



Head, 3 bjr 3 inches 
al one end, and 3 by 4 ai tne »ine 
bnces, one inch thick and 4 wide, one on each aide and 
riveted through. Bottom board 10 inehM wide, Uia 
Other three boania 6 Inches wide; [he apace* between, 
4, 5, 6. and 7 inches; the (trealcst thicknev of the gala, 
3 inchea. llie latch is of bard wnod, E inchea wide, 
and J of an Inch in thickneM, niaiiended by two chaina, 
and I'laja between the upright alata and Ihrougb a mor- 
tice in the head. The shulling poslhasa gratTCaBtb* 
inside 90 inchea long, to receive the latch. Tha froot 
side afthP crmire, which may b« termed the calch, ia 
so shaped as to thruw back the latch until It meets the 
groove when 11 comes back into it. As the gale il in- 
tended to open but one way, the post la left the fnll 
width on the back side of the groove which keeps the 



iilales, without 
All who me galea 



he least d 



anging 



i oprm 



iwy aeotiont, know by 



[, but frequently Iha 

ot u&fiequcntly the 

I trouble is ao great that the gale is taken off lis hingca, 

.and bars substituted during the winter. Now th« 

, above plan saves all this trouble; b, b, are bolts, 1 ofan 

I inch in diameter, with a acrew at the bottom, on 

which the gate hanga; o, 0,0, ar* oblong boles th run ph 

I the lower boll, 6 inches apart, made to receive ibe key 

k, which together with tb« ring r, supports the gUa 

when it is railed. Biohland£«. 

Ktw-Litbon, A'. ¥. 



Fig. GO represents the second and ei 
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■, bMl-room; o, dining- 

iMiUog from vealibule to upper' story; i, doors. 
eommunication with the tiasemeni is by stairs le 
(Ivm dining-room. The eheajincai ufthe housecc: 
in the small amoimt of stone work, being only 
25 perch, and there beine but one lire-place, vi 
the kitchen, with the lluc thereof running up and 
nccting with the four rooms above, all of whie 
warmed with stoves attached with pipe to the II 
chimney. I find no inconvenience from there 
several pipes running into one flue — it teems to ini 
the draft. By having but one fire-place there is a great 
nving in brick, and cost ol building chimney and 
nantle pieces. You can jilace the windows to suit the 
builder, and alto can enlarge or diminish the whole 
jian, and also give the exterior an appearance totuilall 

The coat of building in a country town in Western 
'ennsylvaoia, finding all malerialt, la about $500, in- 
..uding painting in and out aide. I acarcely need add 
hat the building it of frame or wood. The farmer 
.oulU pat up a similar building, with an outlay beyond 
>Sa own labor, ofnot mora than tmo. H. 



liULADX OF IBB BtlTTOH-WOOD THEE. 

Mention hsi before been raulaof a disease which for 
several years hat attacked the tree uaiially called button- 
wood, (Ptalanviocciilralalii,) in this part of the coun- 
try, known in the south and west under the ' 



edo 



Massachuxclts, and other eastern stales 
Believe, been yearly "tending itself wei 
we are unable to say precisely how fai 
Itself in that direction. Many trees 
llrcly destroyed in Mauacbuaeitt, but « 
stootl that its ravagi ' 









sea- board, ia 

ird, thtnjgb 
has shown 

nave nndcr- 
in that aae- 



luQercd to so grikt as si- 
lent here, at in aome other places. Wa have nolicei 
that the button-woods were for the two latl iraiooa, 
rather late in getting into leaf, but thought (hey finally 
leaved out batter the past spring, than the year belbre. 
Lately however, we hare obterved many tree* on whieL 
more Or lets of the leaves have suddenly died, and tram 
present appearancet w« think it not mlikely thai tht. 
diaeaae may prove more destructive this yaw than hara- 
tafore. Who can giveany light at to tha cwiial UV 
an epidemic, that like Iba potato ditcMA, I* going oni 
the oountr; from eact to wMH 
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THBPBAOK WOUC 




FroRi the repeiteii Inquiries miila relalive fo lhi» i 
MCl, uil Iho grot fear vrhieh ill ravage* occasion, i 
have reuon to believe thai a com parol ively unali |>u 
tiunorfniil cultivaton unitentand ill babid, ami I 
nolle of ill JeBlrucllOQ. Inileeil, Ihe opinion ia at 
v«ry prevalent, tuat the truly deatruclive anrl conlaf 
oui malady, the yellowa, ia cauicil raereiy hy Itie »o 
of the peach worci. 

The preience of the peach worm, which to nearly i 
cuci, connnei Kinpcnition lo(hclrunkofthetr(e,aI, 
■ lilile below the lurface nf the earih, may be eaiily Ue- 1 
tected by the ooilnE ot the Kum fMm the tree at the 
turbce, or at Ihe place of injury, mi-zed with miltrr re- 1 
naibling taaduit. Unlilte the apple, quince, anil lo- 1 
cult boten, il conRnei itielf eatirely to the bark ; an<l 
bcDca may be reailily followeJ in ila hilling place with I 
thaknife without injury lo the Inink of the Irae. Inexpe- 
rienced operalon often fail In 
erinfT ill preicnce, ai it! 
a thin ihell on Ihe outer j 
bark al ill covering; but iine : 
thing li certain, that early in | 
the leason, whenever Ihe gum- i 
my lawdnit ii aeen, tlie worm, ' 
(or ralher larra>) may be al- , 
ways detecleil, if the hole is 
earefiilly followeJ by Ihc hnifc 
> Ihe lerminaliun. The an- 
nexed figure (lig. 62,) rcprc- 
'.s the moal fi'equent morle 
ti operating, in young treei, 
'^ the ilolleil linea showing Ihe 
ti^-fholcBcm In the bark benealh 
'tS the onler shell, n, ia the wurm, I 
Tig. n. i, the gummy nialler. ' 

From the early part to the mid<1le of summer the 
worm jawei to the pupa Hale, Ihc appearance of which 
iiahown by figure 63, which represents the follicle 
tn eloiing- Ihe dormant animal, and composed of 
piece! of barb cemented by llie 
web; and soon atler 10 Ihe perfect 
\~iC^ '"'«!'. belonging to Ihe miller 

Fia. M. ^ relembling a waap lo a aupcr- 

" flcial observer. II then depusita 

II* egg in the baric of the tree for another generation. 
The perfect insect ia rarely sren, biil it may be obiained 
by eacloiing the pujia, which i> easily procured, In a 
gauze covered frame, until Ihe lly cmergei. 

The remedy for the peach worm is very aimplc and 
effectual, by cutting out with a knife as already de- 

B day. Passing round among Ihe trees tim or ihroc 
times a year for this purpose ia aufficlFnl; early in the 
tea«m being Ihe proper lime. To prcv cnl Ihe lly de- 
poiiting ilaegga. Downing lays, thai half a peckof air- 
alaeked lime ur ashes heaped round Ihe tree early in 
the leaaoa, and left till mid-autumn, has been lijund 
successful* The lime or asbea may be spread back 
over lb* ground, and lervei aa a good manure for the 
treeJ. Il muit however be observed that Ihia remedy 
will be ineffectual for insecti or eggs already in the 
tree. They must Urst be eradicated. It only acts as a 
preventive. We have never used this remedy, as from 
the fewness of Ihe Ireei attaekeil, we have found it 
eaiier lo examine those few with the knife. James 
Worth, as quoted in Say's Entomology, says—" The 
best plan of guarding against Ihe ravages of this insect, 
which I have fuund, is (o examine the trees early in 
July; take a bricklayer's Irowel, and opening Ihc 
ground around Ihe trunk, the lodgment of Ihe insect 
will tie at once discovered by Ihe appearancs of the 
film, and il can be readily ileilroyed; one psrsan will 
thus examine mors than a hundred trees in leia than 
half a day, and very few it any will escape-" Say 



"Mr. Worlh examined his fruit Ireei on the lOlh 
ofJuly, and obtained twenty follicles, and about thirty 
larvK; of Ihe folicles, four were empty, Ihe Insect hav- 
ing assumed Ihe winged stale.'' 




SHOCKS or " 

The protection of uhi 



1 nutter of ^real inipivt> 
■1y as it should be, to secure it 
g, and lu iibtnin Ihe hi'avieit 
h has be>-n f.iimd by oarpfui ex. 






I at o 



In dint net 
II put 



liable I 
up, Ullt 



••t Ihe 






.jughly drinl for Ihc stack o 

, to Bel up Ihe iheates in dnuble rows, lUe heiid 
! two opposite resting acainsl each nlher. Bui 

fords no |>n>le('ti»n from Ion;; or heavy rains, 
|: rainy dislricia Ihnusancls '».' bri«hp|« have been 
i some seas'ins fr<im Die adopli< 

I Another way. and which is neurcu ann rci'omnieniieii 
I in Low's Elemcnfi of AjiricuUurp, conilsH of fieiiinif 
I up a double row, unlil twice the length of a slii'af, and 

then placing two blieaves nearly horizontally upon Ihit 

■ liiRelher in the middle. These served to pnitrcl Ihe 
I lower or upright shi-avcs in lij-ht raina, but arc ciiiirely 
I inefficient in heavy showers and indeed when well 
. loaked through, prevent Ihe whole from drying, aipl 
' which are olien spoiled in cnnspquence. A Ihiril, anil 
a very eireclual way, ii to sel up about half a dnzen 

, Hrmly near the lower end, break down the straw 
i equally on all sides from the cenii-e. and then lo plac* 
I Ihc cap, tliiis formed, inverlpit, upim the shock. Much 
'' time is however required for Ihta mode. A fourth, 

equally elllcacions and secure, and much more cxped - 
j lioiti, is represented by the above figure. It ii well 

known and is practised by many fiirniers, but a larf* 
I portion are unacquainted wilh it. It cunlisu simply of 
I a round shock of half a dozen sheaves, which *r« 

covered by two olhers, bj-oken In Ihe middle and laid 

on iu Ihe form of a cross, spreadin;; out Ihe ends so ai 
I lo form a perfect ahield from storms. 



._ _._ "ihres fesl abuvs 

IB sf ■■ nfiieM pa/t wilh ■ ploa atiislb 



BASN-OELIiABS FOR ROOTS. 



Mb. EoiToa.— When I see a farmer lugging a bM- 
kel of carrots or roots of any kind, from the house to 
the t>arn, a dialanoe perhaps of tea or fiilcen roili, I 
think such an one would know how to appreciate thil 
necenary bam appendage. The plan which I hava 
ailopted, ia one which for ehaapness, the most |)enarl> 
ous could not find fault wilh. 

In the first place, in Ihe month of May, when tha 
bay of my ham is empty, I dig a place in the centre of 
il three and a half feel deep, eight feet wide, and four- 
teen long. 1 then lake hemlock scantling, four by four, 
and make a frame eight by fourteen, and place il in tha 
holtoni of Ihe cellar which I have dug. Then maka 
another frame of the «UBe dimensions, and plaoe it 
diracUy over the otbar, flva feet fnw tha boUum of 
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the cellar. It will then be eighteen inches above the 
level of the bay; so that it gives more room for door 
and passage. Then nail on with large nails, hemlock 
boards perpendicularly upon the outside of the frames. 
They will need no nailing at the bottom. Leave suffi- 
cient door room next the barn floor. Cover with two 
inch hemlock plank; then make a passage from the 
cellar to the floor. It requires two doors in order the 
more effectually to keep out the frost — one at each end 
of the passage. This has been found sufficient. Fill 
in the sides of the cellar with earth pounded hard, to 
prevent the rats from undermining it; the remainder of 
the earth may be carried to the yard to mix with the 
manure heap. Almost every barn will admit of a cellar 
of the size which I have described. The quantity of 
hay above and on each side being enough to secure it 
against the frost. A Subscriber. 

Vernon Centre, Feb. 7, 1846. 



STALL FEEDINa CATTLE. 



A subscriber of Baltimore county, Maryland, asks 
for information in regard to stall-feeding cattle. This 
business has been carried on to a greater or less extent 
in the valley of Connecticut river for many years. In 
Mr. CoLMAN's Fourth Report on the Agriculture of 
Massachusetts, the subject is very ftilly considered; and 
as our correspondent's inquiry seems particularly di- 
rected to the practice of northern farmers, we abstract 
from the volume referred to, the principal facts em- 
braced in the following article: 

Mr. Colman observes that tho stall-feeding of cattle 
is carried on to a large extent in the river towns of the 
county of Franklin, and to some extent in the hill 
towns. In the hill towns they are usually fatted on po- 
tatoes; the cattle being tied in the bam, and allowed a 
buphel of well -washed potatoes per day, each, at two or 
more feedings. They receive no water. A hundred 
bushels of potatoes, with what hay they will eat, are 
deemed sufficient to fatten a yoke of oxen, put up in 
good condition, and the advance in price is deemed a 
fair equivalent for the value of the potatoes and hay. 

Mr. Colman says it is generally thought that cattle 
fed on potatoes prove as well, that is, have as much 
tallow, as those fed in any way, and that the beef of 
such catttle is believed by many to have a peculiar 
juiciness or sweetness. It is, however, thought they 
fall away more in driving to market than those fed on 
hay and corn. Several farmers are in the habit of boil- 
ing or steaming the potatoes they give their cattle, and 
pj:t)fess to find great advantage in it. It seems how- 
ever, that experiments have not yet well settled this. 

The articles most frequently employed in fatting 
cattle, are Indian meal, or corn and rye meal mixed, or 
peas and oats, or oats and corn ground together. In 
addition to these, many farmers give raw potatoes oc- 
casionally. Some farmers of experience are of opinion 
that potatoes are valuable for fatting cattle in the fall 
and spring, when the weather is warm, but that they 
do but little good in cold weather unless they are 
cooked. 'J'he value of potatoes is diflerently estimated 
by different individuals; some considering five bushels, 
others rating four, as equivalent to one bushel of corn. 
Mr. Colman gives the following examples of fattening 
with potatoes. 

"M.I. approves highly of potatoes as food for fatten- 
ing stock, and deems four bushels fully equal to one of 
corn. He gives as many as the cattle will bear, and 
this varies from one to two bushels per day. He put 
up a steer in autumn which cost him twenty-six dollars, 
and killed him in March, weighing one thousand 
pounds, with eighty-seven pounds of rough tallow. 
This animal would seldom take more than five pecks 
p«r day. The quality of the hay, which cattle consume 
nader these circumstances, he does not deem important; 
and thinks the straw of grain will do nearly at well as 
hay. 

« He purchaied a heifer, two or three yean old, at 
•if hteen dollan, and pat her in the stall in November. 



She would have been, (had she lived,) three yean old 
in six weeks from the time she was killed. Wb«i 
dressed, she weighed nine hundred and ninety-ftmr 
pounds, and had one hundred and seventeen pounds of 
rough tallow. She was fed exclusively upon potatpci 
and hay, and eat usually one bushel and a half per 
day ; she was sometimes induced to eat two buanels per 
tiay." 

The use of succulent vegetables, excepting potatoes 
does not seem to be common in fattening cattle la 
Massachusetts. The opinion was expressed to Mr. 
Colman by one farmer of large experienccj that the 
common English or flat turnip is of but little value for 
thin purpose. The cattle are said to appear wellaind fai 
fine condition when fed on turncps, but yielded very 
little tallow. This opinion is not at all singular, but h 
frequently expressed; though, as Mr. Colman observes, 
it is likely that the experiment of fattening with tur- 
neps has seldom, if ever been fairly tried in this part of 
the country. 

The course of feeding as practised by one iarmer 
whose example is quoted, is to bring the cattle to the 
stall about the 20th of November; then to begin feed« 
ing them with half a bushel of potatoes and four quarts 
of meal each per day. After a time he quits feed- 
ing with potatoes, and gives only hay and meal, from 
one peck to nine quai'ts each per day; and seldom ex- 
ceeds this quantity. 

A mixcil provender is generally preferred. Indian 
meal is commonly chosen for the bases, and meal 
from peas and oats, or rye, are mixed with it. Oil- 
cake is highly esteemed, and is often bought even 
at twenty to twenty-five dollars per ton. It is crushed 
and then ground fine, in which state it weighs about 
forty -five pounds to the bushel. A good provender 
consists of one-half of this oil-meal, a quarter oats and 
and a quarter corn, ground together, and the whole 
well mixed when given to the cattle. Mr. Colman 
states that flax-seed jelly is sometimes used, and with 
excellent advantage — he used himself, and highly ap- 
p.oves it. He quotes the following mode of pre- 
paring it: 

" To seven parts of water, let one part of linseed be 
be put for forty -eight hours; then boil it slowly fbr 
two hours, gently stirring the whole lest it should bum. 
Afterwards it ought to be cooled in tubs and mixed 
with meal, bran, or oat chaff, [hay,] in the proportion 
of one bushel of hay to the jelly protluced by one quart 
of linseed, well mashed together. This quantity given 
daily with other food will forward cattle rapidly, bnt it 
must be increased when they are intended to be com* 
pletely fattened." 

Mr. Colman remarks that the jelly does not supercede 
the use of meal, but is best mixed with it; and it is be- 
lieved no article according to its cost, can be used with 
greater advantage for this object, and that none is more' 
nutritive.* 

To obtain the greatest benefit of the food eaten, the' 
utmost regularity should be observed in feeding. The 
quantity given at one time, should be as nearly that 
which the animal can eat with a good appetite, as pos- 
sible; and the meals should be given regularly at sla- 
ted intervals. It is believed that cattle kept eonstanUy 



* Smco the ubove v^'ks writieii. we have met in a foreign ^• 
p«tr, uii accoum of a mode of tulieiiiiig cattle with flax-seed, which 
WM lately communicated to Prof. Jolmstini, aiid by him rewl bt-' 
fore the Ag. Chemistry A«-MKMntioii. The mud« of nutkijif aui 
ua'uig the article is described n» follows: — ^ 

'* The liii.<<ee<l ih crushed and boiled with water for two boours: 
when hot it is mixed with meal ami cut straw, !i IIm of linseed, a 
\hA. meal, and {) ll»s. straw, for eacli bea^t, a day, given at twicSt 
two hours after mixing, with 7U 11m. of the best luroepR, dividw 
into two meals, it i<t quite wonderful to see how fast itie cattle 
feed. Lfatien] and )iow well the holding sttK'k do, the latter luiviii( 
about half tlie quantity of linseed ami meal." 

A corrrspoiideni of the AgriruUural CfaxttU, wlio uses iiniserf 
fur fatteniiur caule, gives the followinf as llie daily allowance la. 
each animal: 

A mash coropofted of 4 lbs. of bariey meal, t lbs. Ilnsscd, iis- 
so!ved in Iniiling water, aiid a small portion of • sheaf of OSSS 
chopped. This mnsh to be divided iiuo two parts, ami given iwkm 
a day; 7 stones, [66 lbs.] lumepe. divided into two parts, sal 
given three times a day ; dry straw is always in the 1801, cf 
which a beasi may sal as mneh afc he pl es ss s i 
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e ttall, and in luch a temperature that a motleratc 
miration it constantly going on, thrive faster than 
I which are allowed to run in yards, and have shel- 
inder shed*. At all events the cattle should be 
s as comfortable as possible, as quietude conduces 

1 to the secretion of fat. 

is usual to feed first in the morning with hay, and 
vcn o'clock ^ive them one-half of the provender 
leal allowed for the day, after which they are 
red, either in the stall or are turned into the yard 
ink at a trough. Then tied again in their stalls 
fed with what hay or straw they will eat till seven 
e evening, when the other half of their day's al- 
nce is given them. If their food is chiefly pota- 
or other succulent vegetables, they will require no 
r — indeed if they are each fed with a butfhcl of 
tables per day, considerable meal, say four quarts 
ch animal, may be given in addition, without geile- 
cxciting thii*8t. 

, to the kind of stock most proper to be selected 
Utening, farmers are not fully agreed, some pre- 
ig to buy oxen from -1 to 6 years old, and others steers 

2 to 3 years old. Some of the best farmers to whom 
Solman refers, prefer raising their own cattle, as on 
rbole most profitable, and to this Mr. C. also agrees, 
whatever the age of the catlle chosen, all observing 
ers agree, that small-boned, mcilium-sized animals, 
lymmotrical form, and with a skin which po^scsseK 

ii technically called the right feel, will fatten most 
tably. Mr. Colman quotes from an English writer 
icellent description of an ox best suited to the stall, 
h we think may with advantage be inserted here. 
1 well shaped ox should have a small head, large 
iyes, with a placid countenance, as indicating do- 
', and a consequent disposition to get fat; a fine 
le and open nostrils; the throat should be clean, 
ing a protuberance of fat under the root of the 
le; long in the neck, but wide and deep in the 
[ders; the back should be broad and straight near 
e setting on of the tail, with the rump-points fat 
!Oming well up to it; the barrel should be round, 
across the loins, and the girth deep behind the 
iders, with the space between the hip-bone and the 
rib very small; the fore legs should be short and 
apart, so as to present a broad appearance to the 
, and the hind legs should be well shut in the 
, the seam in the middle of which should be well 
, and the flanks should be full and heavy. A 
such as this, is not only the best for alfording the 
est weight, but will also be generally found to lay 
lesh upon the prime parts, to produce the least 
;ity of oft'al, with such a quantity of tallow as, em- 
cally speaking in the butcher's phrase, will cause 
nimal to die well." 

e author of the above remarks observes, that they 
ot the only marks which indicate a propensity to 
I, and concludes by stating that — " the slate of the 
and flesh is of the first imjiortance, as the essential 
>rty o( handling well. 

to the profit of stall-feeding, it is obvious that 
must ilepend on various contingencies; as the 
of the articles consumed as fooil, *he price of beef 
e market, the skill and economy practised in feed- 
&c., &c. Mr. Colman gives many examples 
e an accurate account of all the expense was kept 
om|>ared with the amount received for the ani- 
when sold, showing the profit or loss. In nearly 
' case, the balance exhibits a loss against the cat- 
It should be observed, however, that the articles 
imetl by the cattle are estimated at the current pri- 
This is deserving some consideration. As Mr. 
all remarks, " these articles are high, because far- 
are not willing to sell; or rather they have not 
rticles to sell because they require them for the 
)se of fatting their cattle. If the farmers should 
le. Instead of fattening their cattle, to sell their hay 
om, the supply would greatly reduce the price; 
berefore, in the estimation of the cost of fattening 
>, these articles should be charged at the prices 
would bear if cattle were not Ikttened. The at*. 
: then would present m different upeet.'* Another 
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consideration of grcAt importance should be borne in 
mind, and that is the advantage of consuming the pro- 
duce of the farm upon the £u:m, and thus keeping up or 
increasing its fertility. 

In relation to the adoption of some system by which 
better returns in fattening cattle might be realizeil, Mr. 
Colman observes — ** It has been supposed that farmers^ 
by going extensively into the cultivation of esculent 
roots,, such as carrots, ruta-ba^as, parsneps, or mangel- 
wurtzel, could fatten cattle to much more advantage, or 
rather at much less expense than on hay or com. On 
this subject we want light, and that which springs Arom 
actual and intelligent experience. My belief is, that 
for the fattening of cattle, when the coarse fodder is 
well saved, few crops are more profitable to the farmer 
than a crop of Indian corn at the rate of seventy -five 
bushels to the acre. Next to corn, potatoes at the rate 
of four hundred bushels per acre, would be a profitable 
crop." In the number of bushels which may be 
produced on an acre, he ailmits that common turneps, 
ruta-baga, or maiigel-wurtzel, may exceed potatoes; 
but he thinks " more nutritive matter may be obtained 
from one hundred bushels of potatoes, than from two 
hundred of common tumeps." He deems the ruta-baga 
and mangel -wurtzel superior to the common turnep, 
but still much inferior to the best potatoes. '< An ex- 
perienced farmer," says Mr. Colman, « is of opinion that 
a hundred bushels of potatoes will fatten an ox. Ano- 
ther says, that he allows twenty-five bushels of corn to 
fatten an ox, and but little hay will be required. A 
very good farmer in Charlemont, speaks very strongly 
in favor of potatoes for fattening cattle. A cow figitted 
by him on {mtatocs, showed one hundred pounds of 
tallow. The experience of many farmers confirms this 
estimate of their value. Yet one of the best feeders in 
Deerfield disapproves the use of them. I believe this, 
however, to be more the eflect of prejudice than care- 
ful experience." 

As to cooking food for cattle, Mr. Colman obser\'e8y 
that but few trials had been made within his knowledge, 
and these not sufficiently exact to lead to confident con- 
clusions. '* One farmer in Coleraine is in favor of 
cooking his potatoes for stock. The experiments of 
another farmer in Deerfield, as to cooking vegetables of 
different kinds, and Indian meal, satisfied him that the 
advantages, if any, derived from it, were not an equiva- 
lent for the increased trouble aud ex|>ense. Some very 
exact experiments made in Scotland, in relation to this 
subject, lead to the same conclusions." 

Ill relation to the gain of fitting cattle, two pounds 
per day, live weight, is considered gooil. The largest 
gain mentioned in Mr. Colman's report, is three ]>ounds 
per day. To give this gain, the animai is supposed to 
require one peck of corn-meal, or its etiuivalent^ 
and from twenty-five to twenty-eight pounds of hay 
per day. Assuming this as the basis, it would be easy 
to ascertain by a calculation of the amount of the food 
consumed and the flesh gained, reckoned at current pri- 
ces, whether the animal was paying the owner a profit. 



PROTECTION AGAINST INSECTS. 



Mr. Editor. — I have been troubled in cultivatinf 
melons, with a small brown grub or maggot, which de- 
stroys the root, and the first indication is the withering 
of the plant. 1 have succeeded in destroying these in 
the following manner: — When discovered I apply a 
strong decoction of tobacco to each plant, pouring it 
about the roots, and have never known it fail. There 
is no danger of getting it too strong. R. B. Morrell. 



Painting Houses. — Paint applied to the exterior of 
buildings late in autumn or in winter, will endure twice 
as long as when applied early in summer in hot weather. 
In the former case it dries slowly, and becomes very 
hard like a glazed surface, not easily affected after wanlt 
by weather, or worn off by the beating of storms. But 
in very hot weather, the oil of the paint soaks into the 
wood at once, as into a sponge, leaTing the lead nearly 
dry and ready to enimble ofl. 
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RADICAL EZORETION OF PLANTS. 



8ever»l years since the theory was first put forth by 
M. lie Camlolle, of G'^neva, that " plants possess the 
properly of excreting by their root? subslances which ; 
are formed in their iexture, anil which, if retained 
in them, would be injurious to their healthy growth 



be yielded in greater abundance by plants having 
and spongy extremities to their roots, as b«ans, (hsB 
by tliose possessed of fine, thread-like extremities 
as is the case with wheat or cabbages. It will tlSD 
be observed that in some instances the water Int 
acquired an odor which is inseparable on the appli- 
cation of heat, and may be distilled over when tht 
water is placed in a retort ; the plants which impart 



and development/' It was also contended by the , q^q^ jq water, as the bean and cabbage, are also <ha- 
same philosopher, that the excretions lefl^ in the soil racterized by emitting a similar odor from their leavei. 

Plants when in bloom were observed to emit a larger 
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by plants were injurious to the growth of succeeding 
crops of the same kind; and on this supposed fact, he 
based the expediency of a rotation m crops. 

M. de Candolle's theory has for sometinie been gene- \ 
rally regarded as unfounded; but as no particular ex- I 
perinients had demonstrated its truth or falsity, the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland olfored a 
premium of twenty sovereigns in IS4 1, for the best 
essay on the subject based on practical trials and results, j 
ITiis premium was awarded to Mr. Alfred Gyde, who 
produced a highly interesting and valuable paper, 
which we And in the March number of the Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society. 

The points to which Mr. Gyde directed his inquiries, 
were as follows: — 

Do plants, or do they not, during their healthy growth 
excrete matter from their roots? 

If they excrete, is the matter excreted organic or 
inorganic? What is its composition? 

Does the matter excreted by difierent classes of plants ' 
possess properties peculiar to each class? If so what is 
the peculiar property of each? Is it identical with the . 
sap of the plant, or does it dilTcr? 



portion of excretion than when young or when ripen- 
ing their seeds; but the amount of excretion obtained 
even when many plants were operated upon, was very 
trilling, seldom more than a grain in weight when 
dry." 

To ascertain whether the soil which had produced 
the plants contained any excretion, the following ex- 
periment was tried. 

'<Sand, which had been well washed with boiliof 
water was planted with beans ami peas; these plants 
were supplied with distilled water, and placed under the 
most favorable circumstances for healthy vegetation. 
After they had grown in the sand three weeks, they 
were removed, and the sand washed with distilled wateri 
filtered, and on evaporation, yielded a portion of both 
organic and inorganic matter, in every respect similar 
to that obtained by the immersion of the roots in water. 
Plants of the same kinds to those used in the former 
experiments were cut from their stems, the lower ex- 
tremities of which were plunged in distilled water, so 
that the descending sap, which it was presumed would 
escape, might be examined and compared with tha 



What is the physiological action of the roots of plants j i^^\ cal excretions from the same kinds of plantk, and it 

was found that in each instance similar results were 
obtained on evaporation of the water in which the cut 
plants had been imniersed as those from the water fn 
which the roots of similar plants had excreted. Hence 
we may conclude that the matter obtained from the 
roots of plants, or radical excretion, is similar to the 
sap of the plant from which it was excreted." 

Mr. Gyde's observations in regard to the physiologi- 
cal action of the roots of plants, and the phenomena 
I attending the circulation of the sap, are worth)' partica- 



by which excretion takes place? 

Have plants the power of excreting by their roots, 
substances previously absorbed, and which arc noxious 
to them? I 

Will germination occur, and the growth of plants , 
proceed, after the seeds have been impregnated with | 
noxious matters? 

Will seeds germinate and grow in poisoned soils? 

Why do plants refuse to grow on some soils, while 
they grow freely on othei-s? 



In order to grow the plants in such a manner that : I i^r attention. 
they could at any time be removed, and the roots sepa- j « 'I'he roots of plants are described as the downward 
rated from the soil without their beins: mulilatei! or j prolongation of the stem, as the trunk and branches are 
broken, he adopted the following plan. The plants were i the upward development into the air — the spongioles 
grown j' and extremities of the roots being the newest formed 

1. In garden-soil, placed in pots, and plunged in the j ^nd extending portions, and that by these spongioleSi 
earth. ! | fluids are taken up from the soil and conveyed to the cir- 

2. In pots filled with silicious sand, the growth of .! <:ulation of the plants. 

the plants being promoted by waterings with weak « xhe fluids thus absorbed are carried by the vessel! 
liquid manure. \ of the most recently formed wood to the leaves, where, 

3. In pots filled with silicious sand which had been i after undergoing certain changes during its exposure to 



repeatedly washed in boiling water. 

4. In pots filled with damp moss. 

5. In pots filled with coarsely powdered charcoal. 



the action of air and light, by which much water is 
given oil' by evaporation, the elaborated sap is returned 
by another set of vessels situated in the inner bark of 



'l*he plants grown were wheat, barley, oats, rye, j: the tree, to the roots, supplying during its descent, 



retches, kidney -beans, beans, peas, cabbages, mustard, 
and furneps. 

To ascertain whether matter is or is not excreted by 
the roots of plants, Mr. Gyde caused the plants to be 
removed fnim the pots in which they had grown, and 



those constituents necessary for the healthy secretioni 
; of the plant. 

« The sap having arrived in the roots, the new fluid Is 
addeil to it from the soil, and the ascent again commences 
by the vessels uf the new wootl, this action continually 



had them carefully and thoroughly washed in a gentle taking place during the life of the tree, but progressing 
stream of water, — " after being carefully dried on folds "' ^.^ . 

jf filtering paper, they were placed in glasses contain 



more rapiuiy at one season of the year than at another. 
<< Many and ingenious are the theories wbich have 



ng distilled water, which had been exposed to the at. bci^n formed to explain the ascent of the sap. Ofthese^ 

nosphere for some days. In this situation the roots i digit which was first pointed out by Detrochet apiiearr 

"^-ere carefully excluded from the light, and kept at £ls mosl probable, and is now generally received by pby 

niform a temperature of about 00 degrees as ]>ractica- siologisls. Detrochet found that if, into a glass tabe. 

jle, the green portions of the plant oeing fully exposed . having one end covered with animal membrane tightl; 

o the action of light and air, the water in the vessels i secured over it, a strong solution of salt in water Q\ 

>cing renewed as it diniinishcd, from absorption by ; (cun-ar in water be poured, and the end covered witl 



he plant and evaporation from the surface. 

^rom several tables which are given, the particulars 
if the different experiments are seen. In relation to 
he results, Mr. Gyde observes: 

< From the above'%xperiment it will be seen that the 



'^•- of plants impart to water a portion of soluble and mixing with the solution in the tube; and ^tli« 



membrane, be immei-sed in a vessel containing watei; 
that within a few hours the liquid in the tube will b 
fuund to have risen several feet. This ascent of the Hc|nl' 
in the tube being caused by a portion of the water fhlB 
the outside of the tube passing through the membrant 

i .i^ :»:.... M.:fl< tttAa/^liitarkm inth«tiiKjit Tilt at tli« ■■Im'1 
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the Hater ootaide Che tube— this action eootlnuing uotil 
both P.quidt become of the same speciAc ifravity) the 
formei of these actionn, Detrochet terms rndoamott^ and 
the latter txotmost^ and he attributes the action to the 
eflbct of eleetrieity. 

" If we allow the liquid within the tube to represent 
the sap of the tree — the membrane covering the tube 
to represent the apon^^ioles of the roots — and the water 
In which the lower portion of the tube is immersed, the 
water of the soilj we have a combination of circum- 
stances which approach the state of the growing^ tree, 
the sap in the tree always bein^ of greater speciAc 
gravity than the water surrounding the roots. Under 
these circamstances, there is every prol>abiIity that a 
similar action to the one just described is continually 
going on in the plant during the active period of its 
growth — wafer would be taken into the plant through 
the spongloles of the roots by enilosmosc, and a ]>ortion 
of the sap would escape into the soil by exosmose; the 
sap consisting of both organic and inorganic matter in 
solution in water, and would ever be of greater speciAc 
gravity than the water in the soil, arising from the 
exhalation of water continually going on from the 
leaves, and consequent concentration of the sap prior 
to its descent." 

To demonstrate how for the action above described 
aetaally takes place in the living plant, Mr. Gyde made 
several experiments: — 

'* Several funnel-shaped glasses were prepared, which 
would hold about 3 fluid ounces of liquid each, smd pre- 
sent 24 square inches of membraneous substance, through 
which endosmose might take place; these glasses were 
Ailed with saline solutions, and also solutions of organic 
matter, and plants cut ftrom their roots immersed in 
them through the upper opening, where they were se- 
cured by collars of Indian rubber, the portion covered 
with membrane being immerseil in water. In each 
Instance the saline solutions were rapidly absorbed by 
the plants, they were detecteil in all i»arts of their 
structure, and a portion of the solutions was ftmnd to 
have parsed by exosmose Into the water in which the 
membrane was placed." 

AVe must pass over the details of many of the ex- 
experiments which are given by Mr. Gyde. It is pro- 
per however to observe in passing, that he ascertained 
that planti may be made to absorb various metallic salts 
which are noxious to their growth — such as solu- 
tions of zinc, copper, mercury, arsenic, lead, iron, 
bar>'tes, &c., — the elfect of which was to ilestroy the 
plant, sooner or later; showing that plants do not pos- 
sess the power of excreting noxious substances pre- 
viously taken into their stmcture, or at least, that they 
have not this power in a sufficient degree to preserve 
their lives when placed in a situation to absorb these i 
substances. He shows that excretions of plants in a 
healihy or natural condition, are not prejudicial to .sue 
ceeding crops. He cites an example of an acre of : 
ground having produced an average of 8*2 busliels of 
wheat per acre for 12 consecutive years — the ground : 
having only «an occasional light dressing of manure, | 
the stubble generally being burned and the ashes spread ! 
on the land.*' I 

The inferences to which Mr. Gyde arrives from all ' 
his experiments and obser^-alions arec-iiefly the follow- '. 
ing: ! 

*< 1. That the commonly cultivate.1 plants of the natu- 
ral orders Gram inoB, Leguminos;e, and CruciferfiB, excrete 
by their roots soluble matters. I 

«2. That the excretions consist of both organic and \ 
inorganic mutters. j 

••3. That the quantity of excretion thrown off by any 
single plant is \ cry small, and excretion can only be 
latisfuctorily examined when collected from a number ' 
of pl<inls. I 

■« 4. That plants absr>rb metallic salts when in solu- .' 
tlon in water, and that they quickly die unless the solu- i 
tions are very largely diluted. i 

*' d. 'lliat seeils impregnated with poisonous substan- ' 
may germinate if the quantity of the poison be very 
iinite, but in most cases the seeds perish. 
« 6. That planta are not iqjoreil by their •xeretioD 



being reabsorbeil into their structure as was sapposed 
by ^I. de Candolle. 

<' 7. That the necessity for a rotation of crops arises 
from the soil in most ins!anccs being unable to supply 
those earths and saline constituents required by plants.'* 



WIND POWER— NKW INVEHTION. 



Ma. TucjcKK. — I would wish to bring to the notice 
of the public, through the medium of the CuUi\ator, 
an important improvement in the wind-wheel, a model 
of which, you may recollect, was exhibited at my hotel 
last winter, by Dr. Bridgman, of Cabot ville, M^iss. 

It is believed that by the aid of this iniprovement| 
wind-|>ower may be used to advantage in many situa- 
tions where water-ix)wer or nothing better can be had. 

The great objection generally to a machine being 
worked by wind, is the unstcaillnes.'* of the power, va- 
r>'ing fn)m a stand-still to the greatest velocity, at 
which speed it is liable to injure any machinery allached 
to it. 

A stationary |>ower which can be applied to the va- 
rious operations of the farm and out-buildings, would 
be a desideratum with ever)' farmer whose business is 
on any thing like an enlarged scale. 

There are a great many opera' ions on the farm which 
may be economically performed by a stationary iH>wer; 
that is, by water, by steam, by horses or by wind. 
The same power that is apidieil to the thrciihing of 
grain, cutting foilder, or the grinding of apples, may, if 
properly adjusted, and with a trifling additional ex- 
pense, be applied to the crushing of grain for farm 
Slock, or even for grinding for family us e t o the saw- 
ing of wood, slitting of boanls, to the I'Umping of 
water, turning of the grindstone, and various other sta- 
tionary uses. A friend on Staten Island erected a wind- 
mill on the old and common principle, which he ap- 
plicil to fourten diA'erent purposes. 

The following description of one of these wheels, 
now in successful operation, I clip from a Chickopee 
paper. I3y iniblishing it, you will not only confer a 
favor on the ingenious inventor and proprietor, but aid 
the farmer and mechanic. C. N. 13k:;,ii:NT. 

Albany f JunCf 184(>. 



" On Friday last we visited a new, and we think, 
highly valuable invention of Mr. A. Judil, of this vil- 
lage, called a <<C£ntri»i:; Wi.nd-Wheel." Forsini. 
plicity of construction and etflcieney of action, it ex- 
exceeds anything in the shape of a windmill, that we 
have ever seen. The principles on which it is con- 
! siructed are entirely new; and the inventor, in con- 
junction with Dr. J. B. Bridgman, who as joint pro- 
prietor, have obtaineil letters patent for the invention. 
The wheel resembles a common ovcrsliot or breast 
water-wheel, except its motion is horizontal; and is 
propelled by the application of wind upon the inner 
surface. By this application, the entire circumference 
of the wheel is kept constantly before the wind, the 
whole force of which is brought to bear square upon 
the lever, provlucing a power three or four times as 
great as any other wind-wheel in operation. What 
adds greatly to the value of this wheel is the fact that 
it is cncloseil in a building, and consequently entirely 
excluded from the weather. This, together with the 
simplicity of its construction, must extend its durability 
almost beyond the |>ower of calculation. The building 
is covered with strips of board, about a foot wiile, hung 
upon pi VOLS, and connectc«i with rods on the inner side 
like common Venetian window-sliuiters, and can be 
opentHl anil shut at pleasure. By this arrangement, any 
qu'inlity of wind can bo admitted and excluiled; auvl the 
whe^d is a^ easily managed in a gale of wind as in a 
bree/e; and is as completely under the conind of the 
operator, as any water-}x>wer. The building is two 
anil a half stories high, the wheel being locatcvl in the 
upper half story. By opening the shutters to the wind- 
ward, in the second story, and to the leeward in the up- 
per half atory> the wheel it set in motioa by the paa* 
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Hfe or the wind up through the eenire of the wheel 
PrenlDg upon [he inner lurrace o( (he buelced. Th? I 
wheel whicli the patentee hu erecteil, i> a temporary 
one, merely to ezcmpliiy the principle!, fourteen feet 
In diuneler, uiil levea feet hig-h; aoU produce* from 
one to Ave bone power, according to the ilrenglh of I 
the wind, uid propeli > grindstone, ■ circular uw, and | 
he iatendi to add a piir of mill-Monei for grinding 
lirovenJer. It operate! admirably. I 

What con Mi tutc! the great value of thia novel ami 
highly ingenioui int'ention, ii the cheapnen of in con. , 
ilniction, and iti consequent adaptation to the almoii 
InAnile \-ariety of ol(iecls for which power i> required. 
It can liecon!Inictedofany fixe, to produce from onr 
Jo f jioiatr to t hundred horn poictr ; and from Us «im. 
plicily and conaequenl ea*e of management, ii brought 
within the reach of every brmer and mechanic. By 
Ita aid, (he fanner may threih hit grain, law hii wood. 
draw water for his ilocit, cut hi* feed, grind hii proven^ 
der, churn hi* butler, grind hia axes and !eythes, he.. 
fce. The mechanic, by it* aid, can propel his planing 
machine*, hii turning lathe, hi* trip hammer, hii cir- 
cular *aw, grind hi* bark, *pltt hi* leather, law bii 
•hmglei, grind hii tool*. Hit out hi* stnO*, !aw out bii 



telloei, &c., lie., be. 

inventive age. 

the ingenious in 

Bridgiiian, will receive that ample remuneration which 

■I ever due, though no( always awarded to geniu* am 

cnlerpriie." 



son why it Ii not deitinei] 
valuable inventions of Ihii 

en(erpriaing partner. Dr. 



SEASOHASI£ HINTS TO OBOKABSISTS. 



Thebe are some point*, too often neglected, and of 
very great importance, of which !Ome will need only 
reminding, (o put in practice. Nothing ii more et»en- 
lial at thisseaaoa of the year, for newly Iransplaiilea 
trees, anil indeed for all Iruit trees for several yean 
■tier setting oat, than tharougi, ettan, dttp, and widi 
cultivation. A hill of corn will thrive ai well planted 
in B thick grassy Held or meadow, or in the midit ai a 
field of wheat, as a fruit tree. Po'atoei, been, and 
some other low hoed crop*, may occupy the ground 
where young fruit treei *land, if they are kept well 
hoed; bat if *uch crops have not been thus planted, 

and mellow, for *cvcra] feet oa each aide — a little cir- 
cle only three or four feel in diameter will not do. 
Hundred* of experiment* have proved, that tree* in a 
field where the wholi toil is kept as fine md mellow as 
■n »*h-heap, will grow from tea to tiBtnly time* a* last 
ai lho*e which are neglected and become choked with 
grau or weed*. The fruit on large as well a* on unall 
tree*, will alio be very much improved by keeping the 
e^un^ n^llow. An owner of a fruit oichard which 
ic grown up with graa*, *aid that by the ae- 
loting up of the gra!S by the pigs, his fruit on 
one tree was lo much improved in ifze and flavor, that 
he should scarcely have known the kind. An old peach 
Orchard, a few years since, was moelly occupied with a 
crop of peas; but one row was planted wilh a hoed 
crop, the consequence of which was, the latter row 
was conipicuouily marked out by il* darker green and 
more thrifty appearance, at a diilancc of half a mile. 

Another matter, which may be now attendeil to with 
propriety and economy, is the budding (inoculation; of 
apple ireei. Many owners of orchard! reiort only to 
grafting, and pay jwrbaps some itinerant grafter a high 
price for mutilaling their tree*. Budi may be eaiily 
'nierted, even by a boy ten year* old, if the branches in 
*hich they are *et are vigorou* and thrifty, w> that the 
bark will pcet freely; in thi* ca*e, they will *carcely 
'na single instance fail; but heading down and thin- 
ling out must not be forgotten the next spring. Where 
large tree* iuve been grafted last spring, and the graft* i 
•»ve (ailed, numerou* young and fine ihoots in moat 
ittt spring from the upper extremity of tha trunk- 
k — v'>i >■' i- fior "rd— ".n -<mmer forbiul'iing. A I 
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bud will scarcely ever live la ■ slow-growing or stnU 
! ad branch or stock; but in a tbrifty one, on which Ihf 
j bark peels freely lor the iDserlion of the bnd, fcilua 
will hardly ever take place, even if performed tv ■ 
! novice. Early in 8lh month (August) ii tunally te 
bell time for budding apple*. 

Thoie who have pear trees ihould keep a Iook.«tf 
tor fire-blight, and the very day thai the first biMcb 
turn! black from its eOects, let it be cut off at once two 
or three feet below the affected parti, and lo eontioss 
as long as any part of the tree cnntinues to be alleetcL 
Il I* belter to cut away three quartets of the tree, thas 
to lo*e the whole by neglect. There are many bil- 
ure* from a want of promptnett and boldnoH i> mak- 
ing the necessary excisions. A fruit enltivator who 
has a large orchard of pear trees, has sufiTerad four difiar- 
enl time* within the last twenty yean from the altaekl 
of the fire-blight, and a* often put a (top to it* nvagsa 
by a quick and thorough application of thia remedyt 
though *ome ofhis fine tree* had quite a malilated ap- 
pearance before he had done with then. Burning the 
lopped branches, is considered by many a* all ^sienlfsl^ 
and can do no hurt in any case. 
The hlaclc knot on the plum tree. Is also cured In tb* 

rapidly as ii oflen the case with fire-blight, little man 
than the part immediately affected ncad be cut aw^. 
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1. EDiron.— -In the G«ology of the fonrth district 
of New- York, the red marl Of the Medina laadatoae. It 

lo give color, and in some initanci^ to coaitiluta a 
large proportion of aoils covering that rock. Tha 

Iry between the Ridge road and I>aka Oolarioi is 
spoken of. I wilh to know what crop* are geoerallf 
grown there; or to what crop the soil is most adaptML 
It prevail* in many paru of England, and borderine oa 
Wales, where it is coniidered geoerallygood for wheat, 
but producing barley in greater perfection. I reneB- 
ber a locality in Fhropihire of thi* natare, and it w» 
particularly subject to the growth of wild poppy. I 
mention thi* circumstance became I think the nature of 
•oils, in fact, the geology of a country, may be known 

I will treipan one moment more npoo yoor nluftbl* 
time. Professor Emmon* in his Cieology of tha tacond 
diiiriet of New- York, *ayi — " It i* the opinion otmaaj 
of the be*t informed agricullurista, that lima is tmcin 
(iai to fertility. If thi* view i* correct, then no rMiM 
ean be offered why the unbuml limestone should not be 
useful, for the state in wbich il exists in all solli mMt 
be that of carbonate. The scrapings of lOaili, la S^g- 
land, where limestone was the material used IB mend- 
ing them, has invariably been applied to land a* nu- 
Qure, generally, I believe, under the impretsion of tha 
unthinking, that the vertue was that Of common toil 
impregnated wilh hor*e dung. The flrat lima I was 
struck with the uie of pulverized limestone a* a ma- 
nure, was wlien in Gloucettervhire, where I cnquirol 
' of a brmer the effect of the road serapiDgi; he aild 
it was almoil equivalent to lime. The limestona was 
somewhat argillaceous, and consequently lottar thai 
the Trenton limestone. Has the application of road 
■craping! from a macadamized road, where the mala- 
rial was Trenton limestone, come under your aoUos 
If so, was the effect similar to thai of an applieatioa H 
timet 1 mean in an increase, in the plumpoeaa of Ih! 
seed, and not in the growth of lUw. C. T. Almt. 
Ulakei, Oneida Co., 1846. 

Note.— We have called on Prof. Hau, who M 
veyed the 4lh district of ihis state. He state* Ikat Ihr 
'■ country between the Ridge road and I^ke Ootails* 
i* very good for wheal and Indian eom, wlueh M* Um 
[irincipal crops grown (here. We have alM eoMnna 
with Prof. IlMMOH* in relation to the uaa of liauMHft. 
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Mnnoi aicertmin that the Trenton limettone has been 
med in any waj ai manure^ unleaa previously burnt; but 
it aeemt reasonable that the effect of roail- scrapings from 
tliit material would be similar to lime, allowing for the 
effect of the animal manure whieh would be mixed with 
the 8cra|.aigi. 



FBENOH NAMES OF FBUIT& 



Ths name, merely, of a fruit may seem a matter of 
oomparatiyely small importance; but one which is pro- 
nounced fifty times a year, by ten thousand cultivators, 
•hould be as little troublesome as possible. Hence, 
while the quality of the fruit is the main point, a con • 
▼enient name should not be overlookeil. 

It has been remarked that the English language is 
"rich with the spoils *' of all other Ian g^oages; a motley 
mixture of spellings and sounds, and a labyrinth of 
rules. This difficulty will not be diminished by the 
free introduction of the foreign names of fruits. Every 
man who owns land should cultivate the best varieties, 
and as a consequence, he must use the names; but to 
insist that every cultivator should know how to pro- 
nounce French, is asking too much. If we pronounce 
inch names as Drap d'Or, Figue de Naples, or Pourpn'e 
Hative, as in French, three quarters of our intelligent 
fruit cultivators will not understand us; and if we give 
them the English sound, the effect is like horrible jar- 
gon on the ears of one who is accustomed to the true 
sound. Other nsunfM do bett«r, as Passe Colmar, Reine 
Caroline, Florelle, and Belle Lucrative, where the 
French and obvious English pronunciation are nearly 
the same ; but such cases are rare. 

It would therefore seem desirable in all practicable 
eases to give the English translation; for instance, in- 
•teail of « Figue de Naples," to say Fig of Naples ; 
Flemish Beauty instead of <« Belle de Flanders;'' Karty 
Purple, instead of '*Pourprre Hative;" SkinlesM for 
«San8|>eau;" Early Rousselet (or «Rousselet Hatiff;*' 
and Double Mountairif instead of << Double Montague." 
Every person of taste will of course avoid the union of 
]>>ench and English in the same name, which would be 
too much like the mixed phrase we used to hear from 
the schoolboys, « Je ne know pas;" or the **Gry]lus 
gratsus " of Estonia Zoological Text Book. 

Such names however as Brown Beurre and Summer 
Bonchretien, can be hanlly regarded as objectionable, as 
these seem to be quite Anglicised, and indeed no other 
names for these fruits are commonly known. Hence 
also we would agree with Lindley, Thompson, and 
Downing, in saying « Summer Franc Real," instead of 
« Franc Real d'Et^;" and « Spanish Bonchretien," in- 
stead of ^ Bon Chretien d'Espagne." 

There are some foreign names, so well known and so 
exclusively used, that it may be entirely useless to pro- 
pose any other; as Passe Col mar, Belle Bonne, Bezi de 
la Motte, and Beurre d*Aremberg. 

Downing very properly follows Lindley, and rejects 
Thompson, in giving the names Henry the Fourth, and 
WhUe Winter Calviile, of the former, — instead of 
Henri Quatre and Calviile Blanche d* Hirer, of the lat- 
ter. Downing has in nearly all cases, however, fol- 
lowed the authority of Thompson, although the latter 
appears to have laid down no fixed rule in the use of 
English and French names, but has done it imliscrimi- 
nately. Hence we find in « The Fruits and Fruit Trees 
of America," that Thompson is followetl in the adoption 
of the names Summer Bonchretien, instead of Bon Chre- ! 
tiend'Et*:; Summer St. Germain, instead of St. Germain 
d'Et^; Charles of Austria, instead of Charles d'Autriche; I 
Gray Doyenne, instead of Doyenne Gris; and Winter! 
Nelis, instead of Nelis d'Hiver, on the one hand; and | 
Bergamotte Suisse, instead of Swiss Bergamot, as by 
Lindley; Figue de Naples, instead of Fig of Naples, 
as by Manning; and Bergamotte d'Holland, instead of 
Holland Bergamot of Lindley, on the other. Uni- 
fnrmity, at least, should be sooght. 

While we have an espeoial dislike to the taste, or 
father want of taste, whieh ineiioee to the rejection of 
•very thing except the Tnlgmr and nnrtflned, we haTe 



a strong aversion to another disposition, of straining at 
a modish style. The English is a very respectable 
language in the main, and it appears to be well adapted 
to the use of those who speak it; and we should be glad 
to see it preservetl in as pure a state as poesible, even 
in the apparently insignificant matter perhaps, of giv- 
ing names to varieties of fruit. Some of the sugges« 
tions already made may be erroneous, but our princi- 
pal object is to invite the attention of writers on fruits^ 
to this subject. 
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L. Tucker, Esq. — In perusing the June number of 
the Cultivator, my attention was drawn to some edito- 
rial strictures, on page 178, in relation to the remarks 
of Mr. Buckminster, ami other gentlemen who took 
part in the discussions at the weekly agricultural meet- 
ings at Boston, the past winter, ami which have been 
reporteil in many of the papers published in that city. 

Permit me to premise by remarking that, from the 
well-known high character and standing of the gentle- 
men who took part in these discussions,.! do not enter- 
tain a particle of doubt that their object was to elicit 
and diffuse what they considered to be useful infor- 
mation among the agricultural community, as to the 
relative value of the different breeds of cattle for dairy 
purposes. The Durhams, Herefords, Devons, Ayrshires, 
and Natives, have each their advocates; yet discussions 
upon the value of these different breeds of cattle for 
dairy purposes, can be of little or no use to the public, 
unless predicated upon well established and reliable 
facts. Without this, discussion may continue for a 
centur}', and at the end of that time, the real merits of 
the question will remain in the same mystery and un* 
certainty as at its comnieficen»ent. 

In the discussions above referred to, one of the gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Buokmiuster, is reported to have said— 
" he was somewhat prqudice<l against the Durham breed 
of cattle. He had taken much pains^o know what was 
their product in milk and butter. He had invited 
owners of such cattle to show the yield of their dairies^ 
and though he had found instances of very goo<l cows 
of that breed, he was bound to say, that generally, they 
were not equal to the native cattle of the country." 

From these remarks it would seem, that the owners 
of Durham cattle have declined comparison, and from 
this statement it might be Inferred that they lacked 
confidence in their dairy qualities. This should not be 
so, as the agriculturists are deeply interested in estab- 
lishing this i>oint; and all who are the friends of this 
great branch of national industry should be willing to 
contribute to its prosperity, however it may affect their 
private interests. 

The writer of this is the owner of a herd of Durhama 
of about forty head, young and old, and is willing, how- 
e\'er it may affect his interest, to submit their ilairy 
qualities to a fair test. He has now on his farm eighteen 
cows and heifers, a |>art of which are in milk, and the 
remainder will calve m the course of the summer. He 
can spare from other purposes, five of them to test 
their qualities in this respect in comparison with any 
other breed. He therefore accepts the offer of Mr. 
Buckminster on the following conditions, viz: 

Any mitividual now the owner of a herd of not 
exceeding twenty cows, in milk and to be in milk du- 
ring the present summer, may select from that number 
five cows, and the writer will select from his eighteen 
a like number to be put on trial in the course of the 
summer for thirty successive days; the cows to run in 
pastures, and to have no other feed during the trial than 
pasture, nor for twenty days previous to being put on 
trial. The milk drawn from the cows on any one day 
of the first and last weeks of trial, to be measured in a 
sealed wine quart measure, and also to be weighed; the 
quantity of milk so drawn in these two days to be stated 
in quarts and pounds, as well as the weight of the Iwt- 
ter made in the thirty days, and the result, stating that 
all these requirements have been complied with, to be 
rerifled under the oath of the owners of tlia eowi^ ami 
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Hutofone or two tnilWidiuU* who anialed in milking- 
th« eawn anil nuking tha butter. The itAlementi u> 
DBile In be ■eRleii on the tint ilay of September next, 
salt one copy to be ilirecteil, by mail, or otherwiie, to 
Wm. Buchmiailer, E*q., Editor ofthe Boilon FJougb- 
Diaa, mil another copy lo Luther Tucker. Editor of tbe 
Albany Culiiiator, anil by them to be publiaiied in tbeir 
retpeclive papen. 

Though (he writer hill great confidence in the iupe- 
rior combination of exeellencln paueued by the Dur- 
ham!, hia opinion ii not leu favorable in regaiil to their 
dairy qualities in particular; but wliatevet may be the 
reiuUof the trial in question, it eannal fail to lie ofaer- 
*ice to aerieul(uriitS| and bence hiB inducement In make 
thii (^er. 

Leat it may be thought that the writer'* cattle hare 
received high keep, he would ilale that hi* cows were 
kept during the put winter, On hay at nigbt, and >la- 
bled; during the day they were turned into tbe cattle 
yu\\, and fed upon cut cornitalka and itraur, and were 
not fed upon roots. The cows which calved early in 
the seaaon, were fed a snail qaanlity ofahorls or slu|is 
for two or three weeks before they were turned into 
pasture, but aince then have receiveil no other food than 

II the proposition herein made i> accepted, Mr. Buck- 
tniniler will have ihe goodneas to inrurm Mr. Tucker, 
Editor of Ibe Ciiltivalor, at loon aa convenient. 

Tros, ft'. ¥., Jmm 8, 1846. V. 
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Mr. Em ron — Have any atlempti been made in Mis- 

•ouri, or other parts of the United Stales, to domuli- 
cate the American buBalo or bison; and with what 
aucceiaf Can anyone give Inlorraalioa on this sub- 

lecii 

The buOalo in Burope ia bred in Hungary for the 
nme purpose as common cattle. The milk which they 
g^ive ii richer than other milk, and considerable in 
quantity. One animal yielded 1470 (juarts in a year. 
As beaata of labor, they are very strong, but slow and 
unmanagable. The flesh of the calves is laid to be 
good, but tliat ai the old cattle, though sold as beef, is 
very inditTerent. Tbe number of these animals kept in 
Hunerary, ia said la be 70,000. 

The native domestic Hungarian cattle, bear a great 
Msemblonee to the wild white species which was for- 
merly, [and is yet kept in a few inalancee,] in Eoglanil. 
They are of a dirty white color, are large, vigorous, 
and active. Their horns are of a proiligioui length, 
exceeding in Ibis relpect, even the Long-Horned 
breed of Lancaabire. I'he oxen are most excellent- 
ly adapted to labor, unitioK to all the qualities of 
(he ordinary ox, a very superior degree of activity. 
The cow ia perhaps defis lent in milk; yet by care in 
Ihe ebnine of Ihe best, the quantity given by one hag 
been increased to 2,000 quarts in a year. The cowsare 
kept coiiBiaiitly in Ihe house during the whole year, and 
are brusbed and cleaned daily. Tlieir alalia are kept 
'Mrfectif neat, and are well conatrucled. 

Wm. Ji:nniso.<4. 

Cambridge, Maa., ^pril, I84G. 



BEOBIfT AHSBIOAN PATENTS. 
Hrportedfor ■' Tkt Cultirator," by Zenab C. Bobbins, 

itltchaaieal Eaginter, and Jgtnt far procuring Pa- 

Untt, Wathiagtun, D. C. 

For an Improvement in Ihe machine for making 
itieks; John Simpson, Decatur, Georgia. The nature 
9f the improvrmeot is net forth In the fallowing claim: 
-'Having thus Ailly described lay improved brick-mak- 
'ng maehlne, what I claim therein as new, and deaire 
o secure by leltera patent, is the curoprcuing dry clay. 
It clay in its natural stale, into Ihe moulds, by Ihe per- 
—tsiou of heavy beaten, combined anil 0)ieralias with 



Fsnir IK Habsachubetts. — The town which nbM 
the prealeit qvaniity Is Wilbraham, Hampden Coiotfi 
amounting to 51,S32 bushels. Wesl-Cnmbrldg*, aaxi, 
raises 50,240 husheli. Then follows In course, Danvx^ 
Newbury, Hopkitilon, and Rnxbury. A* hr as voJm 
is concerned, Bronkline ilanda ftiit, being ¥37,)t40; 
West Cambridge, $25,175; Watertown, $20,000. Near- 
ness to market may affect materially the value of fmit; 
and fine or very early varieties may fell for ten IIbM 
as much as ordinary kindr. 

CoAi, Tar for Filuit Tteei, bavlng been recom- 
mended to exclude rabbits, and the peach worm, two 
correspondents of the Ohio Cultivator itats that Ihey 
have tried it, and that it either destroyed or greatly 
injured the trees. One ascrilwa the iqjury lo lb« great 
heat produced by the abaorplion of the tuDt rays bf 

Lice oh Cattle.— M. Linley, in the Genesee Far- 
mer, says thai the most effectual remedy, which be has 
found on repeated trial, ia to sprinkle nod copioaaly 
over every pari of Ihe bodies of his calves) to be re- 
gieateil once a week. The experiment was suggested 
by the remark, that bulls, which dust tbemiclVM^ 
pawing, are never lomy. 

Wheat Weevil.— A correspondent of the Bctfon 
Cullivalor says, that two quarts of rye to each bushel 
of wheat, is the best remedy for the weevil, the r)e 
heading out a week before the wheat, the fly depoaiU 
its eggs in the rye, and the wheat escapes. [Wa know 
many slovenly farmers whose wheat field* are plenli- 
fully sprinkled with rye; do they ever sutler from tha 
weevil!] 

Cellar fob Boots.— A commtulcalion in the Ohio 
Cultivator contain* a description of a good and cheap 
root cellar, made by digging about three feet deep and 
of suitable size, Ihe aides walled up to the sorfitee, and 
a timber roof, covered with earth, to prevent freexlng. 
A door in one end, and a window in the other, ailmit a 
free circulation of the air except in Ihe coldeit weather, 
and prevent the heating and stench too often attendut 
on the storing of the root* in clo*e eellata eovermi bf 
bam* or dwelling*. 

Sues OH S^VASHB!, are repelled by qwinkliag a 
mixture of *oot and lulphur on the yoong plants wbila 
wet with dew in the morning. 

pRESERviso Sweet Potatoes.- Tha dlflMlty of 
preserving aweet potatoes for seed through iriater. In 
the norlbcrn slates, is well known. C. BpringM, of 
Uhio, succeeds iierfectly by filling a nail keg with sdtar- 
natc layer* of wheat chaff and potatoea, and •nelosing 
Ihe whole in a barrel of wheat bran, beaded ap. Tfalt 
wai kept in a coot part of a room, whioh was no! Mb- 
jecled to freezing. When the barrel was filled with 
vheat cliaa* instead of bran, the experlmaal did not 
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PARaNiFa FOR Hoo*.— While carToU appsar to te 
excellent Tuod lor horaea and cattle, and very pooilbo' 
for hugs, parsnips are found to be very flne fnr bagt> 
A writer in the Prairie Farmer aaya, that parsnip* an 
preferred by boga lo all other roota, make ezcaUawt 
pork, and will fatten them in six week*. A hof It 
month* old, weighing when alive 750 lbs., waafallua'' 
entirely on raw parauepa and sour milk, "and tar- 

VABiETiEa bd-vnIkq oitt.— A. W. Dodgfl, oT AHn 
ton, quote* a " striking prediction" Of tha lata Job* 
Lowell, made by him in relation to Kntgbl>s theory a 
virieliea running out by age. "The Long Kad^nBtri 
Lowell, "called the River Platte poiaioes^ hara wmm 
tially changed their charaeler, and tin ysan knact W 
tkall no longir itt that vaivablt varitty," MiM ta 
year* merely. *aya A, W. Dodge, but more than twMT 
have now elapaed, and the Long Badt hara M^ 
ranked h'^her fir -irtd -r qnalily. 
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The ibove ii niil to be a very cnrrecl porlrait of a 
buck oflhe New Oxronlihire or Improvml Coltwold 
bfseJ, which WM imporfail from EngUrnl, anil ii now 
OWDsJ bf ClaTton Retbold, Eiq., of Dclimre cily, 
1>*1. Mr. ReTBOLD U « ion of Maj. Phuii- RETBfiLt), 
Who hu long been wiJely known as a breeder of »iipe- 
■ ' ' ' "■" " Aeeooipanying theaboveciil. 
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THE REYBOLD SHBGP'SIIEARING. 

The nDilenijCneil, pre»«nt b)- invilational the shsaring 
Of the ReybolJ flock of LeieeiLer iheeii, in Delawue, 
tti the ld(h iniUal, report ai fiillowa: — 

The dock il in perfecl hcallh and fine conililion, 
■viacin; [real care and coniummale juils'mcnl in Ihe 
Bumaccidcnl, and an imiirovemeat in fleece and cnrcasi, 
tha[af[er QFieen years of unwearied diliEence in the 
liurauil of Ihii oltjecl, may be iupiioicil lo approiimale 
to perfeclion of form and character. Many of the year- 
ling walhen, u well a< Ihe ewe*, cut eigiil poiimli of 
well waiheil wool, with not a broken fleece in Ihe 
Rock, while atwo year old linck, oflhe Rey bold breed, 
cut elAien poundi and a half of washed wool, of supe- 
rior quality and fineneis. 

Tba imporleil pure Leiceiter ewe* are splendid apeci- 
IM1T rf ""!' &Tarile brenU and cannot, perhaps, be 
■neelleil in any country 1 cultinc fleecet of very care- 
fnlly waibad wool, icven ami eight pounda eaeh, of 
fine quality and inowy whitenen. 

The imported buclia of the " Mew Oxfordshire 
breed," il would be diflicull to describe in languape 
tint would do tbem jiutiee. To lay that nothing equal 
to them has erer before been exhibited in this country, 
would be but faint praise. Indeed, tliey muBI be trm 
and/(/(, before they can be undtrtlood. They were 
(horn by two old and experienced English shepherds, 
who declare they never sheareil or saw their eqiuli in 
£nElan,l, by a long ihal. By Ihe tnott careful ad- 
nieaanremenl before shearing, Ihey were found lo ei- 
hibil the following enormous proporlioni. 

No. 1. 3 feet serosa the back ; 

7 teal H inchei in eircumference; 

Live weight, 330 lbs. 
- No. a. S feel 2 inches acroo the back; 

5 feet 2 inches from nose to rump; 

7 feet in circitmfereace; 

Live weigh! ZI2 lbs. 
The fleece of Ho. 1 weighed 13 Ibt. of carefDlly 
Mibad wool, wbiU> and of ailkjr textnraj while Ho. 2 
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ing nearly a foot i: 

Which, if it had b 

hibited a Deece more than 22 lbs. i 

shearing. Ho. 1 waa found (o measure 5 I 

circunifereoc» behind the shoulders; bu 

vain to attempt lo convey by description, 

enormous width and depth of carcass, c 

brsait, back, and rump of the animal. I 

cut from six lo seven inches thick of fal 
f the sheep were slaughtered at the prcsi 
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of a flock iif sheep 
of the ?lobe, for w. 
happy lo And that i 
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Mr. Clayton Reybold siirceeds hi* father in Iho 
wuenhip of the Rcybcld (iDCk. Hit a<lilreu is Dela- 
rare City, Delaware, J. W. Thuusou, M. D., 

James Pt^DDEi. 
Drlavart, 20(h Xay, IB46. 



High Price or PE\m.— B. T. French states, in 
tfcrcnce 10 pears on quince stocks, that he thought 
they wnnlil not succeed when planted out as slandanla; 

grown, were much improved in size, beauty, and 
r. " One variety in particular, the Ducheise d'An- 
gouli'me, succeeded much belter when grown on a 
inince ilnck. He had seen beautiful specimens of this 
'ariety sold at thrit dollart a dozrn, some of which 
vere retailed al SO to 75 cents each." 

Water roa Bhtep.— The Boston Cutliralor stalei 
he management of E Bridge, of Promfrel, VI , who 
ume years ago kept a flock without water in wialer, 
LI many farmers practise, and Ihey bccanie poor and losi 
heir lambs; while another flock that had water, and Iha 
ame keeping otherwise, did well. Re thinks waUc 
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NEW PtJBXilOATIONS. 



Report of the Commissioner or Patents. — ^We 
are indebted to Hon. J. H. Johnson, and Hon. B. R. 
Wood, Members of Conf^rcss, for a copy of the Repoii 
of the Commissioner of Patents. It is a document of 
DO less than 1376 pages, octavo, exhibiting the ope- 
rations of the Patent Office during the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1845. The inventive genius of our people is 
as conspicuous as ever, judging from this report, — the 
aumber of applications for patents during the year being 
1240, and the number of caveats during the same time 
being 452, and he number of patents issued being 502 

We are very glad to see that the Commissioner 
recommends some addition to the present laws « for the 
more effectual encouragement and protection of invent- 
ors and patentees." He thinks the existing laws afford 
in fact but little protection to the inventor. His re- 
marks on this head are in our opinion, justly entitled to 
consideration. The fate which too often befals the in- 
ventor is thus truly depicted : — 

^ '< The fruits of his genius and his toils are constantly 
liable to be wrested from him by the unscrupulous and 
dishonest, who, too often countenanced by public opin- 
ion, arc apt to regard the rights of the inventor as the 
fruits of a monopoly, which it is a merit instead of a 
wrong to break down and destroy; and the more valua- 
ble the invention, the more liable is the patentee 
to this species of invasion and injury, as there is 
more inducement held out to its perpetration. The 
stealthy thief and the midnight burglar are justly re- 
garded as the pests and enemies of society, and are 
seiced and punished by penalties, severe in proportion 
to the turpitude of their crimes. Yet their depreda- 
tions arc committed on things which are made by law 
the subjects of property, ana which may be acquired by 
industry or by purchase. The right of the inventor to 
his invention, in the judgment of all enlightened minds, 
cannot but be viewed as far more sacred than mere 
things of property. It is a mental creation, or rather 
the discovery of a principle, or thing never before 
known to ihe world, and may be, and very many in- 
ventions have been, productive of countless blessings to 
the human family, affecting their destinies as individu- 
als and as communities through all time.'* 

The case of Er.i Whitnky is cited, "as one among 
the innumerable instances in which the fruits of splen- 
did genius have been wrested from their possession by 
the unprinoipletl depredator upon patent rights." 

The claims for premiums under the head of Agricul- 
ture, are stated not to have presented much novelty. 
Some improvements arc said to have been made in 
wheel plows, and one invention for adjusting the set 
anil draught of plows, so as to make them take at 
pleasure more or less land, are spoken of as being valua- 
ble. We presume the invention alluded to is that of 
Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Masok, of Massachusetts, 
and may be seen affixed to plows lately manufactured 
by them. 

Under the head of Hydraulics, seventeen patents 
have been granted. The «•' syphon ram ■* is spoken of. 
The description undoubtedly refers to Mr. Kr.LSWORTHS 
'nvenlion, which has b«ren spoken of in the Cultivator 
*3 a syphon pump. " The syphon ram," it is s;iid, 
• has long been known — that is, a ram in which the 
lescent of water in the long leg of the syphon has been 
made to ojierate in raising, or rather delivering water 
ibovc its level. But, so far as known, has been a philo- 
K>i)hical toy, and unavailable for practical purposes. 
By the intervention of a rarified air-chambe:-, as it is 
•ailed, in conjunction with the momentum of the de- 
fending water in the long leg, the syphon ram has 
■^een made an attainment of much practical value, and 
possesses the advantage of being more simjde, chea]>er, 
•nd less liable to derangement, than many of the devices 
•mploycd io raise water above the level of lis source." 
Jnder the heail of Chemistry, forty patents have been 
^ranted during the year, several of which appear to 
^•ve been for valuable inventions. A new plan for a 



Other articles of the kind in two particulani. " UmbUJi 
in refrigerators, meat, and other articles to be prt* 
served, become impregnaled with mnstinen, or vn- 
pleasant odors, owing to the moisture from the iee^ Mri 
the closeness of the apartment. The ice is placed is n 
apartment by itself, through which paneta colled labe 
Communicating with the external air, and the aptn- 
ments in which the provisions are kept. By means «f 
a fan, bellows, or other contrivance, for circulating air* 
the air is driven through the coiled tube, becoming 
cooled in its passage, and enters the apartment for pro- 
visions in a dry state." 

The Phrenological and Physiological Almanac, 
for 1847; by L. N. Fowler. Published by Fowleri 
& Wells, 131 Nassau -street, New- York. 
This is quite a neat little annual, of abont fifty pages, 
comprising, besides the usual matter in an almanac, 
twenty-five or thirty pages of interesting reaAlingonthe 
subjects of phrenology and physiology, with |K)rtraiti 
and phrenological descriptions of various indiviJualt. 
The Messrs. Fowlkr are known as the authors of seve- 
ral phrenological works which have been well received 
by the public. Fowlkrs & Wells publish the ^meru 
can Phrenological Journal', a monthly, of thirty-lwo 
pages, at one dollar a year. 



DOMESTIC EOONOMT. 



0Rir.'INAL receipts. 

Indian Pudding. — Boil a quart of milk, and stii in 
Indian meal till it is nearly as thick as you can stir it 
with a spoon; then add a tea-spoonful of salt, a cup- 
ful of molasses, a tea-si)Oonful of ginger or ground 
cinnamon, and cold milk enough to make a thin batter. 
Boil in a thick bag four hours, or bake the tame length 
of time. Care should be taken that the water does uo% 
stop boiling while the pudding is in. Pudding made 
in this way, with ihe addition of a quart of chopped 
sweet apples, and baked from four to six hours, will be 
found delicious. 

Indian Cakes. — Take, at night, one quart of Indian 
meal, about half scald it with boiling water; then cool 
it with cold water, so as not to kill the brewer's yeast, 
one tea-spoonful of which is to be stirred in, with m 
tea-spoonful of wheat fiour, and a tea-spoonful of salt. 
Sufficient water must be put in to make a thick batter^ 
and left to rise till morning; then add saleratus enough 
to sweeten the mass. Two or three eggs, beaten wd 
stirred in is an improvement. Then bake on a hot 
griddle, and you have breakfast cakes fit for Queea 
Victoria. 

Preservation or the Tomato. — Mr. R. B. MoB- 

RELL gives us the following: — '« The tomato, which 

j has come into universal use, and is deemetl a Inxury hf 

I almost eveiy one, may be preserved for winter ase in 

the following manner. When ripe, let them be pre" 

pared by stewing as for the table, and seasoned to the 

liking; put them in small jars (I quart) with coveft. 

j Over the top put a piece of linen or cotton cloih.whieh 

I will cover and press the cover on; then pour into the 

cavity melted mutton tallow, and keep them in a coOt 

; any dry place in the cellar until required for nse. The} 

need only to be wai*med to ser\'e them for the table. I 

use small jars for the reason, that where exposed to tM 

air they soon ferment. 

Concentrated Portable Jelly. — ^Letters patent 
have been secured for a mode of preparing gelatine a 
such a manner that a small portion of it added to ha 
water, and turned into moulds to cool, aflbrds at once f 
! palateable jelly, with no other labor of prcparatioBi 
The jelly is brought into a concentrated state by evapo< 
ration in vacuo, having previously all the eondlaieirti 
necessary for flavoring mixed with it; it is then peckwl 
in bottles, and is ready for use; the whole making o' 
the jeliy being simply the dissolving * small |ioitioB ol 
the concentrated jelly in hot water, and *"*arinr &. 
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ALBANY, JULY, 184«. 



TKB HOBTIOULTURIST, 
AND 
JOURNAL OP RURAL TASTE AND RURAL ART. 

• • •• • • 

A. J. DOWNING, X8Q., XDITOB. 



Ths Ant naoiber of the above publication was issued 
by the publisher of « The Cultivator," on the first of 
this month. That our readers may the better under- 
•tmnd the character of «Thb Horticulturist,'^ we 
publish the Table of Contents: 

I. Imrodoctory AddreM. By the Editor. 
II. Note* on a few fruits of superior excellence. By the 

Editor. 
IIL Rur%l Architecture — Vealgm for Impruving an Ordinary 

Country House. By the Editor. 
rV. The Two New OrnumeiitHl Trees— the Pauluwnia and 

Deodar Cedar. By the Editor. 
V. The Best Five Winter Pears By Col. M. P. Wilder, 

Pres't of the Mass. Hon. Society. 
VI. Tlie American Arbor Vitie for Screens aixl Hedges. By 

A. Saul, Foreman of the Highland Gardens. 
TH. Account of the Origin of the Boston Nectarine. By S. G. 

Perkins. Eaq. 
VIU. A Preventive to the Mildew in the Gooseberry. By New- 
Jersey. 
IX. Notes on the Black Fig of the Azores — Culture of the Fig 

under Glass. By John Fisk Allen, Salem, Mass. 

X. How to raise *' Giant " Asparagus By T. B., New-York. 

XI. Climbing and Pole Roses for Hardy Culture. By Rosa, 

of Philadelphia. 
JUI FruiU in Western New- York— the Northern Spy Apple. 

By W. R. Smith. 
Xfll. Swainaione's Seedling Strawberry. By the Editor. 
Xiy. On the Culture of the I«aurel. By J. J. Thomus. 
XV. On the Use of Guano. By I^ong-lslaiid. 
XVI. The Peach Orchards of Delaware. By Dr. J. W. Thomp- 
son. 
XVII. The Naturalization of Plants. Translated from the French 
of M. Neumann. 
XVIII and XIX. Foreign and Domestic Notices. 
XX. Proceedings of liorucultural Societies. 

The general character of this new work, will be seen 
from the above. It may not, however, be amiss to add, 
that it will, in its future issues, embrace articles on 
every suttject of interest to the lover of rural pursuits, 
including Rural Architecture, Fruits and Flowers, 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Landscape and Ortlinary 
Omrdcning, fcc, &c., thus supplying a place in our peri- 
odieal literature hitherto without an occupant. It will 
be published on the first of each month, printed on fine 
paper, and in the best manner; each number consisting 
of 48 pages octavo; stitched in handsome covers. 
Terms — Three dollars a year, payable in advance, with 
a discount of 20 per cent, to agents. 

** Thx Horticulturist " will be issued simultane- 
ously with its publication at Albany, — in 

.BoKsn.^-By JOSEPH BREOK ft Co., 51 North Market street. 
Htw-Ymk.—Bf M. H. NEWMAN ft Co., Booksellers, 199 Broad. 

way. 
pkiladdplM.''Bf O. ZIEBER ft Co., Booksellers. 

The work can be obtained at each of the above places 
oa the same terms as of the proprietor at Albany. 

Snbscribers can also obtain it, free of postage, of the 
following Agents: 

Butm.''Dr. E. Wight, 7 Cnstom-Hoose-st. 
A. D. FMm, 194 Washington-ft. 
JIKM*«r|i]Mrt.— J. O. Ttlton. Bookseller, 33 State^street 
^nmidtme$. — A. A. Stillwell, book*eller. 

Comstock ft PsLge, Depot of the R. I. Hort. Society. 
ITsrecsfrr, Jfus.—Rnggles^ Nourse ft Mason. 
BfHmgfiM^ JMbss.— H. ft J. Brewvr, Druggists. 
Ar^firdf Cmm.— Mr. Joha Olmted, Merchant. 
Iin0 timmut Comm.—Gto. N. Seagrave, Seedsman. 

F. Trowbridjra, Af . WarehoMs. 
F. H. Peaae, Bookseller, 
ft Babooek, BookaaUen. 
L. W. Hall, Bookseller. 
>.— J. C. Deriw ft Co., BooksellefS. 
.— O. H. Derby ft Co., Boofcsellen. 



.Bu^olo— T. 8 Hawks. Periodical Depot- 
Trojr.— Ijevi Willard, Periodical Deptrt. 
Hamilton— a. C. Griggs, Bo ikseller. 
Rutland, Kl.— David Kirkaldie. 
Clecetand, O.— Fellows ft Dewey, Booksellers, 
Cobourg, C. IT.— Franklin House, Bookseller. 

AH the Agents for the Cultivator are respectfully io« 
vited to act as Agents for ** The Hofticulturist." 
Specimen numbers will be sent to all who may wish 
them, together with prospectuses and showbills 



BOSTOir AGEirOT 

FOR 

"THE HORTICULTURIST »» AND** THE CULTIVATOB.»» 



Mr. Breck, editor of the New- England Farnur, 
announces in that paper of June 24th, the discontinu- 
ance of that work, which has now completetl its 24th 
year. This paper, from its commencement under Fes- 
SEN'DEN, has pursuetl the **even tenor of its way," with 
less change and greater steadiness of purpose, than hat 
attended almost any other periodical in the country. 

Punctual in its weekly visits, cheerful in its tone, 
sound and discriminating in its advice, it was always 
the wise counsellor of the farmer ; and we part with 
its " old familiar face *' with sincere regret — regret that 
we shall receive its visits no more, and regret that, in 
the rage for new things, it should have been so far 
forgotten as to afiTord Mr. Breck, by whom it has been 
conducted with great judgment, so poor a reward, as to 
induce him, as a matter of interest, to discontinue its 
publication. 

It will be seen by the following notice of Mr. Breck, 
that he has made arrangements with us, to art as pub- 
lishing agent for our publications at Boston: 

'* We have entered into an eng^agement with Luther 
Tucker, Esq., Proprietor and Ettitor of the Albany Cul- 
tivator, to act as agents for hs proposed new work, 
" The Horticulturist," to be edited by A. J. Downing, 
Esq., and issued monthly; also as agents for *< The Culti- 
vator,** a work too well known to need commendation. 

*<The Horticullurist will be published simultaneously 
at Boston and Albany. Subscribers will be supplied 
with that Journal at $3 per annum, or with the Cultiva- 
tor at $1. As the two periodicals will be distinct in 
their character, we hope to have the pleasure of enroll- 
ing the names of all the patrons of the old New-Eng- 
land Farmer, on the subscription list of each jourjial. 

" To those who have paid in advance, (not a very 
large class,) we will credit the amount paid to either of 
the above named works, or refund the money, as may 
be mf>st acceptable. Those who have paid to Jan. 1st, 
1S47, will be entitled to one volume of the Cultivator 
from Jan. 1st, 1846." 



TO CORBESPONDBNTS. 



Communications have been received since our laiM 
from C. B., C. N. Bement, John W. Lincoln, D. East- 
man, N. Longworth, Nelson Wilson, R. Van Wagener, 
S. B. Buckley, H. F. B, Adrian Bergen, D. T., Zenat 
C. Bobbins, and J. N. Blakesley. 

J. H., Liberty, Miss. — We shall be glad to receive 
the details and results of the experiments you speak of. 

We are indebted to Hon. J. H. Johnson, Hon. B. B. 
Wood, Hon. T. Smith, and Daniel Gold, Esq., for 
copies of the AnnualReport of theCom. of Patents. 

To Lewis F. Allen, Esq. Black Rock, for copiM 
of his American Herd Book. 

To , for Premium List of Washington Co. 

Ag. Society. 

Q^We. tender our thanks to Prof. Jas. F. W. John, 
ston, of Edingburgh, for a series of pamphlets, em- 
bracing the results of Investigations into the Nature 
and Cause of the Potato Disease in Scotland; and alto 
for Parts I, II, and III, of the Proceedings of the AgrU 
ealtorml Chemistry Association of Scotland; the recep- 
tion of all whieh, w 9xm happy to aekiiowledfe at thm 
of Mr. Jowf F. NoMTOir. 
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ieiilarly Roist Phirii:x. ami Ihc loun. 
rmer of these, aptieart to be fully eigiiat, cnn- 

! is larffe, llaror gowl, and ill |>rtHluctivenesi iin- 
leit. 'I'hc laua — u aalive from ilie wrslFm pral- 
riei— haa lately been cuUivaleil to consiilcratile cutcnl 
[n the vicinity of Cincinnati, anil la, we think, recum- 
menUeil by Mr. I.o.vdU'uiiTif, of that city. It is un- 
quealionably a very harily an<l proliDc variely. Mr. 
WtLSoN will probably be able (o s|>are iilanta of all 
UiMe kinils the iiretent aeuaoa. 

69"We acbnowleilRe the reception of lome very 
line nlrairberrieior the Vxrginia-ScarUl, and Ilovty't 
Sttdling varielies from the gar.len of Prof. Ham.; also, 
a Hpecinien of the ^/ifcfc or Mutfc Hanlboii, from Uie 
ganlen of Mesara. E. &. K. Dorr, of thta uily. 

The Wiieat-Cbof.— Insoine diatricts of WcHlern 
New. York, and in anme partu of New- Jerwy, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, we hear that the IleMtaii fly hoj 
done much damage to the wheat. To what extent this 
injury it likely to aflect the 'aicgregate product of the 
country, we cannot yet ilrlermiiie. Accounts in gene- 
ral from the WG^tem states, speah of the np|>earance of 
the erogi as favorable, excepting its ranbnets of growth 
In lonie caiica, from which rust is feared. 

D:rTCHI59 COUNTT HOHl ICUI.TUnAl, SoClETT.— We 

have received from RADCLii't- Va:< WAGK.NtH, Esq., 
the list of premiums uircrril by this society fur the ex- 
hibition holden at PoURhkre|>sie on the |stb and l!>th 
of last month. We received no account of the exhibi- 
tion in time for ihis number. The list embraced pre- 
miums for cherries, apples, strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries; flowem of various kinils, vri;e- 
tablei, Sic. D. B. tuLLF-K, Esq., la President; S. B. 
Tkowbkidge, Treasurer; anilJ. H. Jackbhn, Secretary. 
None but members can compete fur premiums, but 
membership ii not conlii 



size than any Saxons before brought to Ihis couotiy. 
Thp weight of their fleeces is nid lo be proportlooat* 
tn their size, while the wool lacks nothing in HDuei^ 
but is fully equal in this reapect to any of the aoleil ibm 
to which they bctonx- Their shape and apiiearaoM It 
uiit lo imMcate good constitution. We presume Ihejr 
will be the means of decideilly improving the she^' 
srrick of this coimlry, ami we hope Mr. ScovilI-i; will 
■ ' ■ heai-y cost he has incurred in 









I i -annually 

Sale of Mkrikos. — Ja.mks L. Randall, Ev[., of 
Clay, Onondaga Co., In this slate pameil through this 
;ilf not long since, with about forty hea<l of pure Me- 
rino sheeji, which he purchased in Vermont. The 
buclls, twenty-four in number, were all obtained of 
JOHM T. Rich, »(i., ofShorehem, anil the cwca were 
■elected from the Iloehi of Messrs. M. W. C. WiiKiiir, 

-, C. Rexielle, and Cook, of the same town, 

&I1 these (lockaare widely known anil hillhly esteemed, 
Mr. Randall's purchase inelailel many very superior 
■heep, and we unhesitatingly pronounce tlie lot an uo- 
iOmmoDly good one. 

TuroRTATION OK Saxoh Shefp,— We »f« l''<!a»<!'I lo 
earn that Mr, S. C. Scoville, of SBlisbn''>'< '->■■ It"" 
'aiely imponeil a lot of very •upcrior Buon sheep, 
ioniiiting of four bnclts and (bur e»ei. We hfcve not 
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|H)tato disease is rauseil by a " dsfi- 

e a preventive B F. Wilbur, in the 
Vouinaii, slalH that he planted last 
newly cleareil rround with potatoes. 
I been burned off leaving much ashes 
r Ihem. He says— •' Wherever ttacM 
d off, the potatoes rotted most," 
Ei-rj Yeabh Locust, (Cirada irplan- 
iriniis insect has made ils apiiearaoea 
.cf.il ilislrids west of the Allegiinies. 
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nRPil stale, and only do damage 
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Fine Lambs.— Mr, R. ri<ei shfo, of Gnihtcrlami, 
hroii^hl some lambs to this market on the ISth of June, 
which were dropiied the lirsl week in April, that 
weighed ten [UHmds |>er quarter. They were three* 
fourths South Down, and <if as fine a quality oa to flesh 
as n-e have ever seen; we speak from actual trial. Hr. 
C. reared Ihirly lambs from twenty-live ewea A few 
years ago he reared iweniy-thrce lambs from eleven 



White Chuhs. 



-In an arliele on the '■ Principles of 



iiince that article was written, we have leameil, through 
I the 7..„i.;nlU (().) Gaietle, that Itr. W, E, Ide, of 
j lliat placo, lias lately receited for his Ornithological 
cabinet, one of these rare binlH, which was shut in that 
vicinity. It is said to have belonged to a brood of four, 
, (wo of which were black, and two entirely white, ez- 
,cppt a dark (Inj;e towards the tips of the wing*. They 
were nearly or qui>o full grown. Their parents wera 
black. 

RiiinoN HocaES'-CoKiir.CTtoM. — Tha aRicIa od 
Ribbon Houses In our May number, Matad that Um 
lMi;inls for the walls should he "a fourth of an inch 
thick.' It should have been vni and a fourth of an inch 

National fair.— This exhibition, which Unkplaee 
at the city of Washington, was continued for three daj* 
ilurin~ the first neck of the past month. We have at 
yrl met with no regular or olHcial report, but haverca- 
■tin to believe, from the notices we have seen, that ttit 
roiiiribulions were Diinieroiis, embracing samples o' 
Rlnioit every variely of fabric, implement, or artieli 
maniifaclured in Ihii country; and of a quality hlEhlT 
credilablc to the skill of our ariizans. The diflbratf 
spreimrns of cloth are described as being TCry wperla 
ill Quality ami finish, equalling in Oiese respect* any gl 
(he same elossof goods of Ibreign majiufaetiira. Hum* 
rous specimens of silk good! were shown, which ar 
pear to hare attracted moeh attanlkm. Tha Mrlo. 
rw..n ••>. ^A>iUsi.m«<* o( Mr. Qui. at H>*^ ri^k 
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Mmty OhiOy mod Wheeling, Virginia, were greatly ad- 
nlred. We have no doubt tlie effects of the exhibition 
will be decidedly beneftcial to the country at large, 
and we trust it may be followed, annually, by others of 
even greater extent and interest. 

American Herd-Book. — Just as our number for 
this month was going to press, we received several 
copies of this work. We have not space to notice it par- 
ticularly this month, but would simply say that it is 
handsomely got up^ embraces 240 pages octavo, and will 
he sold at three dollars per copy. It is for sale at this 
office, and by A. B. Allen, 205 Broadway, New-York. 
We are also informed that'it will be for sale at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and at Louisville and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. We shall speak of the work more fully next 
month. 

O* Those who are desirous of procuring large geetCt 
are referred to the advertisement of Mr. Geo. Bement, 
in this number. 

09* "^c attention of wool-growers is invited to the 
advertisement of Messrs. Perkins & Brown, who, it 
will be seen, have established a wool depot at Spring- 
field, Mass., to aid farmers in obtaining the best possi- 
ble prices for their wool. 

Stoddard^s Seedling Strawberry. — We inadver- 
tently omitted to acknowledge in our last, the reception 
of a large box of these fine strawberry plants, from Col. 
J. S Stoddard, of Palmyra. They are now growing 
finely, and promise well. Those wishing to add this 
celebrated strawberry to their collections, can obtain 
them in August, by addressing Col. S., at Palmyra. 

AGRICULTURAL SCX3IETIE3. 



New-York State. — Our effbrts to obtain the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting of the Executive Committee at 
Auburn, in May, have not been successful. There was, 
we believe, no meeting of the Committee last month. 
We have the following notice from the President, by 
which it will be seen that a full meeting of the Ex. 
Committee on the 2d Thursday of this month, is partic- 
ularly desired: 

To Genllemcn composing the Executive 
Conmiitiee of ihe New- York State Ag. Society. 

At our coming meeting, on the 2d Thursday in July, 
much important business will be brought before you, 
and I hope that every member of the Committee will 
make it convenient to attend at that time, for it is very 
desirable that there should be as full an attendance as 
possible. J. M. Sherwood, PresH. 

Auburn, 16M June^ 1846. 

Jefferson Co., N. Y. — Fair to be held at Water- 
town, Sept. 22, 23. Among the list of premiums, we 
notice 12 vols, of the Cultivator are o0ered. 



CUTTING GRAIN. 



There are several advantages in favor of cutting 
grain before it becomes dead ripe. 1. It has been as- 
certained that wheat cut while it is so soft that it may 
be mashed between the fingers, will make flotir con- 
taining more gluten, will absorb more water in knead- 
ing, and make more and better bread than the same 
quantity of grain perfectly ripened while standing. 
2. The straw of all grain is much better if cut while it is 
a little green, and this on many farms is an item of no 
•mall importance, as it constitutes a large proportion of 
the winter food of stock. 3. Cutting early is often the 
means of saving a crop from rust. At all events, it has 
been well proved that whenever grain is struck by rust, 
it is best to cut it. If it stands it does not improve 
niter the rust comes on, but often grows worse rapidly. 
If it is eut and well cured in shock, it sometimes makes 
a very fair kernel. Farmers are too often careless 
about the manner in whifih their grain is shocked or 
«<Btooked.*' It should be bound in small bundles, and 
the thockf oareftilly pat np so thai they will stand the 
VMtlMr. Wat q>olli both the graiA aodatfaw. Ggpd^ 



bright, early-cut straw, especially that of barley and 
oats, is better than hay made according to the practice 
of some farmers. 

FOREIGN. 



Bt the Caledonia, arri v^Aj! at Boston on the 18th, we 
have English and Scotch papers to June 4th. Tha 
prospect for crops, both in the British islands and on 
the Continent, was uncommonly fine — giving every ap- 
pearance of an abundant and early harvest. The potato 
crop, which was in a forward condition, had not as yet 
shown any symptom of disease, and hopes were enter« 
tained that it might escape the scourge to which it hat 
been subject in former years. The new corn-bill had 
passed a second reading in the House of Lords by a ma- 
jority of 47. Not a shadow of doubt now exists as to 
its final passage. Immense quantities of grain are said 
to remain in bond, waiting to be released under the low 
rate of duty, (4 shillings per quarter,) which the new 
bill allows; and on its becoming a law, prices will un- 
doubtedly be very low. Whether the United States 
will realize any important benefits from this new fea- 
ture in British policy, remains to be shown. The cot- 
ton market is firm. 

INQUIRIES. 



Time to Bud Roses. — R. B. M., (Greene, N. Y.) 
The practice of Mr. Wilson, a good Horticulturist, of 
this city, is to begin budding in July, and continue as 
long as the bark will work. 

Management of Sheep. — A Young Farmer, 
(North Boston, N. Y.) It is not well to turn sheep sud- 
denly from very poor feed to that which is very abun- 
dant and succulent, especially about the time of yeaning. 
The rank feed may produce hovtn^ or it may bring on 
tcourti or it may cause a plethora and inflammation, par- 
ticularly of the udder, which soon renders the milk im 
wholesome, and makes the lamb sick. The supply of 
food should be constant and regular, moderately nutri- 
tious, and in seasonable quantity. 

Curing Cohn-Fodder. — It is best to cradle it, oi 
cut with a hook or sickle, lay it straight, and after it it 
wilted a little, put it in small shocks, and bind them 
close to the top. Let them stand till they are dry, and 
the fodder will be good. 

Machine for Cutting and Threshing Graiit 
AT the same time. — J. D., (Davenport, lowa.) Tha 
only machine of this kind of which we have any know* 
ledge, was invented and patented by Jeremiah Dar- 
ling, of Adrian, Lenawee county, Michigan. He left 
with us, sometime since, a drawing of this machine; 
otherwise we are ignorant of its character. We pre- 
sume he can tell you all about it. 

J. M., (Fall River, Mass.) The «bam and rails'' 
you speak of as being in La Salle county, Illinois, could 
probably be insured against fire at some office in that 
section. As to the land, it had better remain in grasp 
probably, till you get ready to move on it. It is likely 
the best grasses for it will be found to be timothy, red* 
top, and Kentucky blue-grass. We cannot tell what 
the cost of seeding would be in that section. 

Name of Plant.— E. W. H., (Towanda, Pa.) Wa 
cannot tell what plant you mean by << live-forevtr," If 
you will give the botanical name or send a specimen of 
the plant, we will try to answer your inquiry. 

Emigrant's Hand-Book. — « Exordium." (Comisby 
N. II.) This work is for sale by W. C. Little, of this 
city. Price fifty cents. 

Lice on Hogs. — Rub their bodies with oil or grease, 
or, if they are not too heavy, dip them in a decoction 
of tobacco. 

Culture of Indian Corn. — J. P., (Charleston, S. C.) 
See article on this subject in our April number, p. 114. 

Machines fur Grinding Corn and Cob. — S. T.^ 
(Bayton, Ohio.) PitU' Com and Cob Cutter, (sea Col- 
Urator for last year^ p. d2^^ is the beat wa kaowf 
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the price is $40, They are made at Rochester, in this 
state, and Winthrop, Maine. Address J. A. Pitts, 
Rochester, or H. A. Pitts, Winthrop. 

8TiiAW-CtTTTEii9 FOR HoRSE-PowKR. — S. T. Hovey's 
Nob. 5 and 6, prices $25 and $30, are capital machines. 
We cannot tell what the cost of transporting to Day- 
ton, O., either this machine or Pitt's Corn and Cob Cut- 
ter would be; but they are light and not bulky, and the 
^st could not be large. 

Ellsworth's Self-acting Pump. — S. T. You say, 
•t ten rods from the well you allude to, there is a fall 
of Ave feet. We do not see anything to hinder the 
pump from working in such a situation. W-e cannot 
tell about the cost. Will Mr. Ellsworth be so good as 
to drop us a line on the subject f 

Lick on Fowls. — "Inquirer." Oil their heails 
frequently, and give them wood-ashes to roll or dust 
themselves in. 

OOVDEVSED OORRBSFONDENOJB. 



POTATO ROT. 

We have received several communications on this 
iubject, the substance of which we give as follows: — 

H. S. Sheldon, Middlebury, Vt., is inclined to at- 
tribute the disease to atmospheric influence. He states 
that the only case of entire exemption within his know- 
ledge, is where the potatoes were grown on an eleva- 
tion, about a mile in length and 150 feet high, of a 
sandy soil, with a south-western aspect. The soil is 
said never to have been manured, but its fertility is kept 
up and rather improved by the application of plaster. 
It is sown in the spring, and a heavy growth of clover 
is produced, which, being turned under, furnishes nu- 
triment for the succeeding crop. He says — "potatoes 
grown on this soil are unusually dry and mealy, and 
keep perfectly sound through the winter. We have 
raised the pink eyes for the last ten years, and those 
whom we furnish, pronounce them superior to any in 
market." 

Jonathan Storrs, Mass., thinks the cause of the 
disease is owing to the unusual prevalence of cold wea- 
ther for the two last seasons,* after the potatoes were 
planted, which by chilling tho seed, caused the produce 
to be defective. He advised to defer planting till after 
the middle or 20th of May. Last year he says he 
planted from the 20th to the 24th of May, and the crop 
was sound. He advises, also, that the ground be plowed 
a few days before planting, to let the sun and air warm 
the soil, that the potatoes may vegetate the sooner. 

[Note. — Nearly all the accounts we receive, are in 
favor of early planting.] 

WHEAT CROP IN OHIO. 
Extract from a letter dated Zanesville, O., June 16th: 
<<We have the best wheat crop we have had for five 
years. Some farmers will commence cutting to-mor- 
row. Wheat is now fifty cents per bushel ; after har- 
vest, 40 cts. will probably be the price. • • • The 
locusts have killed nearly all the young fruit trees of 
three years and under. Mr. — has not one left in a 
line young orchard." 

VINTAGE OF OHIO. 
N. Long worth, Esq., of Cincinnati writes, under 
•ate of July 17th : — " Wo have never had a better pro- 
mise of a grape crop than at the present time. If we 
•rioet with no accident, I shall make from 500 to 600 bar- 
'els of wine. 

50WINO Machine. — Our correspondent, Mr. S. B. 
lucKLET, of West-Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y., writes 
n reference to an inquiry which appeared in the Culti- 
rtor, that he has a machine which he uses to sow 
plaster and lime, and which he thinks very useful. He 
•J9 — «a roan and a horse can sow from 20 to 25 acres 
n a day with great ease. It can also be used for sow- 
*ig grain, and is doubtless the machine alluded to by 
ilr. RuDXR, p 68, of your present volume. It it auda 



PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New- York, Jime 90, 18ML 

COTTON-'New Orieans and Alabama per Ib^ 0]alOc.— Flori* 
da, OjoSj— Uplaiid,7|o9 cto. 
BUTrER— Prime, per lb , 15al7e.— Common, 0|a7. 
CHEKSB— Pcrlb., «o7c. 

FLOUR— RichmoiHl City Mills, prr bM , S6a#0.S5— Bait., How^ 
ard St., ^— Ohio and Michigaa, ria canal, 94. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Geneneei per buahel, $la$l .09— Rye, nor- 
thern, 63a64 c.— Com, Northern and Jersey, 65aC0 c — iioutbemi 
50a51— Oats, Nortliem, 31i33c. 

HEMP— RuMia, clean, per ton, •215a#29&— Americmn watts* 
rotted, tiaOotlHO. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb., 5^06 ols. 

BEEF— Mess, per bbl., •6.95of7— Prime, t4.S5at4.50. 
LARD-n5ja7c. per lb. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., tlO.fiO-nirime, te.00at8.lS}. 
WOOL— (Boston prices.) June 17: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.* 38a40 cts. 

American full blood fleeces 39a37 *' 

three-fourths blood fleeces, a0a3S *' 

halfblood do 96a30 " 

one* fourth blood and common, SGoSd ** 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 

THE following Agricultural Machines are particularly recom- 
mended to cxteit'tive Planters for great caiiacitjr, strength, 
durability, and performance. From our experience in their manu- 
facture, and success attending sales of them the last ten years, ¥ra 
caji safely recommend them to be equal, if not superior to other 
similar Muchines made in this country, viz : 

Lever Horse Powers, for 9 horses, with strength suflScient 

for draught for eight, tlM 

I<ever Horse Powers, for S to 6 horses, 100 

Endless Chain Horse Powers, No 1, 75 

Do. do. do. do No. 2, 100 

Driving Iicat her Bands, 8 to 10 

Threshing Machine, with 20 inch cylinder, 40 

Do. do, do. .30 do 00 

Goldsborough (Tom Shuller uiul Husking Machine, very sim- 
ple and excellent 40 

Pciiigrew N. Carolina Corn Sheller, 80 

Corn and Cob Crushers, 30 

Corn Mills, for grinding fine or coarse meal, 40 

Wheat Fans, (Rice's Patent,) 85 to 30 

Do. do. Watkin's extra, 45 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters, for cutting straw, hay, com-slnlks, 

dec, (the medium size,) price, 30to40 

Cylindrical ever cutting, 14 to SO 

Hand Corn Shellera, 19 to 14 

Also, plows of most approved construction, harrows, caUivatoia, 
rrain cradles, and every variety of Farmmg and Garden TOola. 
Field and Garden Seeds, an extensive assortment. 

\!0^ ^ce Catalogue for particulars. 

R. SINCl^AIR, Jr., k. Co., Baltiioon. 

June 1. 1S40 . — 2t. 

VALUABLE FARM AND COUNTRY SEAT FOR 

SALE. 
''pHR subscriber offers for sale the Farm on which ha now r«- 
X sides, situate in Southwi^k, Hampden county, Maaa. Tha 
road from Hartiord to Northampton, via Westfield, dong vrfaich a 
mail couch passes daily, runs nearly through the centre of tha 
Farm, which contains about 400 acres, nearly half of which ia 
wood land, heavily timbered. It is bounded on one side by the 
Farmington cannl, which renders the communication with New- 
Haven, an excellent wo<xl market, easy and Axpeditions. Tha 
buildings are a mansion house, with a wing, tlie latter new, 
making a front of 70 feet. Also a house for a tenant ; three larga 
banis. nearly new, covered with pine and painted ; a com home, 
carriage house, sheds, tec. Great pains have been taken in se- 
lecting and cultivating choice fruit, and there is now on the Farm, 
in full bearing, a great abnndancc of the best varieties CMf applea, 
cherries, peaches, &c. A part of the land is of superior quality, 
and on almost every lot is living water. 

Tariflville, a largo manufacturing village, seven milea difltaiU, 
affords a ready market for wood ancTevcry kind of modoce, railed 
on a farm. This is one of the most valuable and deairaMe loM< 
tions in the country, not (Mily for farming purposes, bnt for tha 
gentleman of leisure. A large portion of the pnrchaae money, if 
desired, can remain for a term of years. I will sell the whole tc 
gether, or in two parts. Letters of inquiry addressed to ine,wii. 
receive prompt attention, or inquiry can be made of LUTHER 
TUCKER, Albany, or of R. SHURTLEFF, Springfield. 

ROGER 8. MOORS. 

Southwick, March 1, 1846.— Ot 

BURRALL'S CORN SHELLER. 

THE sabsnribeni are now fully supplied with thia TalnaUe Shd- 
ler so as to be in readineas herea(\er to fill ordaia Ibr uq 
number, withoot delay. A farther trial daring the laat aooth bar 
fully esublished the auperiority of this over idl other Sbrilen Am 
hand power. For daaeriplioD, engraving, Jfcc, aee CvltivMer Ibr 
February, page 60. Retail price #10, with a liberal diaooot m 
wboleaale. B. COMSTOCK Jk C*. 

AlbuqrAff. Wi 
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DURIIAH STOCK FOR SALE, 
rpHE tnlnerilKr hu on hii fum n«r Ihii city, mora kdcIe Ihu 
'■' ki iwMb, ukI will Mil iwi> iwo ycm oU, biuI iwu jiauliiia 
tiifen, init vcullns bulL and four afvinc c*lvu. Tlia priu or 
ikc lancr will ba rnm tM lo tSi when Slmm 3 ninithi oM. aod 
Iba pcicB Dflhe ycarlinga ami IWO r<Dn old, fruiD SIOV in SISS. 

Tail yimiig ihvli was sot br tbe pric« bulla Duka of Wvlliuir- 
las, ami briae dull .Meivor ; b-Ah pcafcitiug tbe bItHid of tlH! >1ovk 
•f Ihe rijlcbnil«l brsisJir. '"■ " "- ■"-'-■-- '•-- 



M ftnl rata milkini 



GBO. VAIL. 



T&LUABLE FARM OK 8TATBN ISLAND FOR 



TIIEn'cllVnnwiirannnrtlielala Samuel Akcrtr, M. D.iitu 
MdonlliefloBlhaidcorilluieHlilaiid, iulhubiwn ot xoai 
Ickl. Kichmiiiid ciiumy, in i.-«iMiii>eiK( of the duroMc of iu In 



Male orenltivaliaB, and artll •loclivil w.lb 
TL* kotiH ba4 bean rvceuily i:uUirfcd''-4 
; iha baru art new, aiid ibi> lu-io i> 



In gaoA ttutt- It ha* ■ wida IVdiii la Iha w 

•booada wjili iha bat kind oC ibU waMr Sili, hUd With clanu aul 

•yater*. all easily procured (rn\\ term Ihair naliva ekmaiii. Tbe 

tm Sir utanUun i> perfccily haalilinil. 

Tba iBts owiwi, Dr. Akerly, died ia July lut ; he had euliiva- 
Mdtht larm Ibr k uunbtr nTyaara wiih peat usiihiiiy aiid 



■. kocpinjr a daily and moit miitnla r 
— 11 M labor ud culdvaiiur ' 



Kuld ba h 



ka famKhMt with a < 
The dte of tiiia lui 






..^ — _ J privalamdof abou 

runin; nnilli'lhnwKba piece of waatland. 
Unbar i< iripninM >rmvi]i. AJter the vjaiw 
mad abuBi «n-third of ■ nule, then opana 
whirh lukei in Ihr low IbikI. cnmpriunjc Id* cuiiTBieu [mn cm 
Ike form— Uia nlacd and bricM bay wbicb leiarBira Slaten 
Maial fn-n MoBii»nnk euuuiy. N. i..-ilie liiKlilaixfTmNercniuk. 
with llie twii lighlkmuei em-lcd iliercmi— the lichlhouaei on mid 
laar Sandy Huufe. tnitellier with the one at Priacu'a Bay. mcluiliiig 
Ike wrq md oT Lonz Maud. All Ibc venela caipioyed iii nil 
•nranrrre of New-Ynifc with AiaaiRB eimiiiriea may be •ecu 
ulbryeiinieinauddepBii,ftaailhadw»lliiig buux and levciHl 

~ ' r, tt. Akerly, wha ma burn and tducaied in iliii 
■— L Biid inmiiy for a Arm lu whioh 

Kivtd in llie yell' l-:B, Here he K>ughi lieullh aiiij 
, and AiBiid ttiem. UHlil the iliir berorv hi* deceaK. 



ciiy. al^ CBteinira 
to irt'i'ich h^-KB 
Sabcraiaatin 



rduciantly eicbaiiirtil ii 



MaalcdBy. IB wiulcr orianmer, bulwith rerrct. 

&V faitber partlculaniapniT in HIRAM KRTCIIl'M, Eiei 
■at. No. 31 Wall at., or SAML'EL BOW.NE, No Si John-Hn 



GENUINE MORGAN HORSES. 
rpiIK .ubwiibcrwill.iirMfi.rMlBbitModofilic cimeeu M.ir- 
fiow prnGlable. e.iduriiw, liigli.priccd h.™ei c.1W.IiHg"iI the 
IMlowiiif hinei, via : FUM Mortm oiil S*<riiiaa Jtfo-fM. Jr. 
toll we»*iradbruld8hemaBM.irgaii. the mcni diitiiiBUj>l.ed 



id race. Kliiii Mai| 



IbDBiiki 
ud kn<i 



•urr, Caledouia euunly. Vt.. 



icfencd fur ibair pedigrEt 

Dolly, kal ., 

M ^liemuii M'lrniu. aud ar 
•r, and apiwinnee, hif elher wiui 
fknoTably recnnimend Ibem a* bm 
nrinsa uni. may b« Haa at the au 
wbick wfll be aotd eolleetivcly or • 

Lancninec. Ctwa Co., N. B., May 



ud moriti, aa wril aa to tcMimoniali 
r niantiM of Mrafiinl. Canol. Bel. 
ik m kiRhly apprai-ed and 



. l-heir blood, paw 
r Mock already pmdiMcil 
■- AlaD, eulH and illlaa oi 
oT the ub«iiber \ all a 
ratelyuoDitapnlicuili. 
JOHN BKLUIWS. 



100 DOZEN CAST STEEL HOES. 

THE loliwribeH have on hand an elenaul ononmen 
Sloe) llDca. biFhljr polialied, and finiitied ia Ibe beil 



Albuy Af. M'aiahuuH. March 1, 1 



E. CO.MSTOCK A Ci 



PATENT PREMIUM FAN.MILLS. 



IT. GRANT A Co.. Mill coatinue (o mannli 
* braled Improved Paltnl Fau-Milla,atIbeoU . 
Rem. Co., N. V. Thtoe niillii haTe taken tbejii 
Iha ruilowing plana :— New. York ftlala Fair, - 
New. York, die Kiale Fair, at Pennaylvania, and 
Maryland. The aubKiiben have no heacwior 
iheae millaHurpiuAHiiytliiug of tir ^'^"'' '- — ~' 
They are tl» only mil) that ha* ei 
and «ctceu wheat perfectly clean in one npiorati 

We al» manurMlura Oraim CWHu of the .„, 
lebicb hare taken the finu premiam at the New. York 
They arc for sale at liKluiy pricei. al the Rjllawina ri 

A. B. Allen'*. 1S7 Waler^t., Naw.Yoiki 

D. I,.ClaWH«'>.iei " " 

E. Conutock A Co.'*, Albwiy ; 
U. Wiirreii'e. Tioy ; and 

All order* Ibniikfully received and ponclualiy allem 
loud* dtlivered al Tmy, N. V.. free o( cliarae, 

I. T. GRANT, ACo., Juiielion P. O., Rena. 
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PROUTY fc HEARS, BOBTOIT, 

CELEBRATED, hiphly anpmred, and unequnlled CENTBR 
URAl'T PIWMll'M PLOWB—RiraalealtlKiinfaacnu*', 

J 
Airrienltnral Wareli 

^he subKriUn h 
k Mi'or'i celebraii 
PLOWS, vliich an 

■nd havinc been appninied ac^e aa euw Kir the lale 
ibcciiyo^Ncw.York. wcinntcthe pohlir lu cii 
rw Ibemwlrc*, aa the atnn plowi caiinoi be nbtai 
emabliatameui in the eity. Dealera mmI mlwr* 
wpplied ini the numt reucmabl* tern*. 

We alao wiah In inform merdianlji and fatmen 
CDIWauilT lor Hole picu-a oroDT ami muiuracture. 



iKhiy imjvcved C^:.^TEH DRAFT 






A N>i. I. Worcaaler r 



El Ibe Wnrcener nooKh*. 3J ce 



llluiey'aBeBpin): Machine, iMievcm' " " " 

BarkHill>,4iim, {Oreeii " " 

Coffee " '■ I- T. Oram A Co.'* l^m. Fm 

ComRhrlleianfallkind*, Milli. 

HoivePovi'en " " n.iih'n'aPrem. Fan-Mill* 

Thrci4iinK Machiiiei " 'Rire'« " 

SubtoiiPlnwL of the mon Bp-JloinKi' " " 

proved kii.di, fflnre Trucks. Wheclboirowi, 

CulMvalora of th* moat approved Mule Waggon*, 4e.. Ac-t 

I jui|!don'a mDch appmred Cullivalor Plow* or Hon* Roe. All 

kind* of plow cnniiiin consiauily on hand. All the abuva artida* 

'^' made to Older. ' " JOHN MAYHER & Co., 

■"WProBlrft-.N-Y. 
B, fnran ^ rnjwii'iai. Any peraini nffcrinv plawi fcr 

plowa, Bic fiu.Un' of a Olu riimnirnifon. ai no peiaen ia 
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TO WOOL-GROWERS. 

PERKINS & BROW.X, of Akron, Summit Toimty, Ohio, haw 
made urrangemeni« for opening a COMMISSION WOOL 
HOUSE at Springfield, MaMachoMtts. 

Their intrntiou is to class the fleeces into the different grades 
for cloths and for combing ; and so to offer it to the different 
manufacturers and purchasers for exportation, as to enable dealers 
in wotil. and the growers of fine wool in particular, to realize the 
advantage which ttie quality and condition of ihcir wool deserve. 

From their experience in Uie business, and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the Eastern Miinuiacturer<«, and wool dealer:!, they 
flatter themselves that they will be able to do their business to the 
satisfaction of tiiose who may entrust them with their wool. 

Their comiKMisatiun fur storing, (not over six months) and sell- 
ing, will be one cent on the pound, and for clasiting one cent in 
addition. 

Wool will be classed or not. as the owner may direct, but if no 
directions are given, they will class the fleeces as they do their 
own. 

Their arrangements are such that persons may receive their pay 
fiirwool when sold, either at Akron or at Springfield, as they 
choose, by giving us notice of their preference. 

Ill order t«> secure the IkjsI prices, wool should be put np in 

Eo»id condition, and be I'ree from burrs and dirt, and secured with 
emp or flax twine, and packed in gcMid flax or hemp sacks. 
Each sack should be directed to Perkins If Broicn, Springjietd, 
MassaehuMtts, witli the initials of the owner, or some private 
mark to distinguish one person's wool from another. The direc- 
^•on and marks should bo very plain to avoid mistake or loss. 

Perkins and Brown should be immediately written to at Spring- 

ield, Mass., giving the iinmher and weight of the sacks, with the 

iistini^uisliing mark, and the name and residence of person ship- 

'^Mig It. A receipt should be taken by the oviTier, of the person 

ceiving the wool for shipment, stating the number and weight of 

- packs of wool sent, and whether Saxony, Merino, common, or 

..robing wool. Perkins & Brown will pay for the transportation 

4' the wtHil when it is received. 

'ergons wishing to attend to the sale of their wool themselves, 
,.oatly need some ciMivenient. central place of deposit, where it 
usy lie w:lhout hca%'y expense for storage, \4-hile they look about 
or the best market, and where they can obtain correct and disin- 
eresied information in respect to the market. Our past experi- 
'ce in marketing the wool we have grown, has led us to this plan, 
^ our location will be one of the most central and convenient 
or UiAt purpose in New-Englond. 

SIMON PERKINS, 
JOHN BROWN. 
4kron, Summit Co., Ohio, July 1. 1846~lt 

S. Our own wool we sold ai mn aTersge of udT-eiffht oeati 
•< seaF— PSIllUNS *- HftOWN 
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SEED WHEAT. 

PURR 5eed Wheal of the " Soolet** variety, which yields ftturf 
40 to 50 bushels per acre, may be had At SI 00 per bnahel 
aAer the 1st of Aagusi. Orders may be addressed to 

BISSELL & HOOKER, 
Jnly 1— It. No. 1 Arcade, Rochester, N. V 

WOOL. 

LIBERAIj advances will be made by the sabacriber upon wo«il 
consigued for sale, or shipiBeai to Eiufland. 

HAMILTON GAY, 
July 1— 3t. 53 South-street, New- York. 

AFRICAN GEESE AND WHITE TURKEYS. 

A FEW pairs of African Geese and White Turkeys for sale. 
All letters addressed to the subscriber, (post-paid, wilt be 
promptly attended to. GEO. BEMENT. 

Albany, July 1, 1846— It. 

"HAND THRESHING MACHINE." 

AS the season is near at hand when this valuable machine 
will be wanted by farmers who raise small quantities of 
grain, the subscriber would call attention to his advertiseinenl 
concerning it in the last January numl)er of the Cultivator. 
July 1— It. J. PLANT, No. 5 Burling Slip, N. York City. 

WIRE CLOTH SEIYE AND SCREEN MANUFAC 

TORY. 
rr^HE snbseribcr has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
J- th9 above articles, which he offers at the lo\«>rst market 
prices. D- L. CLAWSON. 

July, 1846—10 mos. 191 Water-st . New- York. 

P. S. — AH kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

TURNEP SEED of every variety for sale in anv qnantity 
by E. Corostock & Co., 28 Dean-st., where all other choice 
seeds and implements are kept constantly on hand. 

AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE and SEED STORE. 

138 CHAPXL-ST., MXW-HAVXJI 




F. TROWBRIDGE, 

DeaUr in AgrieuUurai ImpUmtntt and Mdehinetj BraUy RUU, 
Grain., Garden. Herb., and Flower SeedM^ Trte*^ FUmts^ ^e. 



ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSED 

No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 23 Dean-ttreeU 

rpHE above establishment has been greatly enlarged and ini. 

J- proved by connecting with the former spacious rooms the 

store No. 10 Maiden I^an**, thus giving as a front on two streets — - 

the stores being connected in the rear. Tho assortment o( im- 

C roved agricultural machines ond implements will he proportiona- 
ly inciyiuMMl, making one o( the most extensive assortments of 
select and improved agricultural and horticultural tools and ma- 
chines in this country. 

Our location is witiiin six rods of all the railroads leaving the 
city, and but a few rods from ihe steamboat landings, thus aflbrd- 
ins tra\'ellers an opportunity to look through onr rooms, although 
they may have but a short time to remain in the citr. The pro. 
prietors flatter themselves that in all that properly belongs to a 
well regulated Seed Store and Agricultural and Horticoltnral Re- 
pository-, this estnbMshmenl will fully meet the expectations of the 

public. 

A constant supply of all kinds of tools *^ wholesale, to which 
the attention of Merchants is solicited. Farmers and all otlieiv 
who feel any interest in agricultural or horticnitaral improvement, 
are respectfully invited to visit us. E. COMSTOCK It Co. 

July 1, 1S40. 
_^ - 

SUPERIOR HORSE RAKES, made from the best white oak 
timber, for sale at the Albany Agricultn»til Warehoitse. 
July 1. E. COMSTOCK Jk Co. 

' ■ • 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

THE subscriber (not having sufficient use for him,) offers for 
sale his imported, thorough bred Durham Bull, '^Prince Al- 
bert " 

He is five years old— « roan; of medhim size —quiet in temper, 
and easily managed. For a portrait and drsrrifitionof this bull, see 
Mie August nnmber of the Cultivator, and for hb pedigree see the 
British Herd Book, vol. iv., page 982. His sire was the eelebrsltod 
bull, " Sir Thomas Fairfax." 

Ifnot previously sold, lie will be offered forsule « the next Aofv 
of the New-York Slate Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subject may be addressed to the sabceriber n 
Red Hook, Dutehess eouoty, N. Y.j ^tfSS *f J»»!l«» SlSSt 

jMk 1, I8«6b— If BORBRT IXMiALDeCUf ,* 
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THE Ctn<TiyATOH 

UTTHER TUCSBR, BOTTOR *I«D rROPRlETOR. 



Oms I>OLIJIR A TEAS. 



■ b« iwU m fi\t. 



dOO— ill ftjmyiv 



H. H. NEW.HAN'S BOOKSTORE, No. IM BROADWAY, 
■^ " TlM Coliimor'' i> fuhisci u ncwipipcr poaiife only, .^^ 



m HOBSFOBD'8 LBTTBR8.— HO. XIL 



Mr. Tuckeb— a Tew d»y» since. I received thi 
namben or the Cullivalor from August rorwanl. Ir 
glancing Ihrough (hem my rjn mel with niimerous re 
m>rlii ftnd inqulrlei, thai, I >m |>er>uailed would no 
hsT* found a place in yoar valuable Journal, had thi 
•ecompanjring letter of Baron von Liebig been previ 
puily rirculited aniiing your tubierlbera. 

In conneclion v>]Ih the letter lent tu you lait year, i' 
aeemi to ma to present la the hippieit manner, thi 
g-reat anil yet limrle tru His of rational manuring. I beg 
Ibr it an inaerllon in the Cultlvalor. 

Bcipectfully youn, E. N. HoairoBV. 
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E PRINCIPLT^S OF ARTIFICIAL MAKURINO. 



fire compare the experience of farmer! reganliag 
tbe fertility of (he mil and the quantity of iti proiluc- 
tlona, we arc nirpriaeil by a result which iurpaties all 
others in general application and uDifonnity. 

It baj been obierved, that in eTery part of the globe 
Where acrleulture ii carried on, ia all varieties of soi], 
■nd with the most ilitfereiit planla and modes of cullivi- 
tlon, the produce of a field on which the nma or dif- 
fsrent plants have been cultivated during a certain num- 
ber of year*, decreases more or less in quantity, and 
Ibtt it again obtain! its fertility by ■ supply of excre- 
Bcnlaof man and animals, which geaeralty are called 
BKDore; that the produce of the fields can be increased 
by the same matters, and that the quantity of the crop 
it in direct proportion to the quantity of the manure. 

tn former time* nareely any attempt was made to 
Meomit for the canas of thli curious property of the 
•xcrements of man and animati. Wilhnnt taking into 
Mnlidcratioa the origin oFthe exerementi, and Ibe re- 
llthM Ihoy bear to the food. It wx4 not astonishing that 
ttelr cfllset was aierlbcd to a remnant of rital power 
which (bonld qualify them to Increaae the vitality io 

Sluls. AKTibing their InflacBea on tha tartlllty ofths 
•lib to an incoaprehemibla oeeult cane, It wm Ibr- 
(oUan thai mrj (brea bu itt malarial anbatrBtau ; tbal 
«bk«I«r«r, !■ • natkMntlml M — ^- • - - 
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d giavity, no eOect can be produced, no 
which Is the fundamental 



Guided by < 
basis of all indu 
for every effect there is a cause, that every quality, ■*■ 
for instance, the fertility of a field, the nonrishing 
quality of a vegetable, or the effset of a manure, is inti- 
mately connected with and oceaaioned by aomething 
which can be ascertained by weight and maanra; 
modem science has succeeded in enlightening us OSi 
the cause of the fertility of the fields, and on the afibeti 
which are exercised on them by manure. 

Chemtitry has shown that these properties are pro- 
duced by the composition of the fields; that their ill- 
neis for producing wheal or some other kind of planta 
bears a direct proportion to certain elements contained 
■ ' by the plants. '" ' 
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Chemical ai 
led that a certain elan of th 
the Seedsi others in diB^rent proportions, in the leatei, 
roots, tubers, slalks. They are mineral substances, and 
as such, are indcslruclible by fire, and consequently 
remain u ashes afler tbe incineration of tbe plants ai 
of their parts. Many of these elements are aolabla t> 
pure water, othen only in water containing carbonio 
acid, as rain water; ail were abiorbed from the soil by 
Ibe roots of the plants in a diswived condition. II bin 
been shown that, if in a field, those elements which re- 
present in an insufficient quantity, no wheat, no barley, 
no peas,~in a word none of those plants can be cuIU< 
vated on that field which are grown on account of their 
seed!. The plants which grow on such a field prodasa 
■talks and leaves; tfaay blostom but do not bear fi-ulti. 
The same has been observed regarding the develop- 
ment of leaves, rooti, and tuben, and the mineral ele- 
ments which they leave behind afler their incineration. 
If, in a soil in which luraeps or potatoes are to be Cul- 
tivated, the elements of the ashes of these root! are 
wanting, the plants bring forth leaves, stalks, blossom^ 
and seeds, but the roots and tubercles are imperfect. 
Every one of the elements which the soil gives up to 
■ e proportion to the 
production of the aeparala elements of the planti. Two 
fielda, which, under otherwise equal circumsloneea, are 
inequally rich in mineral elements of the grain, produce 
inequal crops. One containing them iu larger quanti- 
ty produces more than another containing thero in leas. 
■ " lly of a soil to prodnee 

tuberculous plants, or such which have many leavci, 
depend* npon its amount of the elements of the toil 
which are foond in the aahei ot tboea planth 
It reailta fh>m ttal* with certainly, Ibal the HiMnl 
^- wUeharafuBlriMdbir tha Kdl, md lAM 
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are found a^in in the ashei of plants, are their true 
food; that they are the conditions of vegetable life. 

It is evident, that from a field in which different 
plants are cultivated, we remove with the crop a certain 
<iuantity of these elements; in the seeds those mineral 
parts which the soil had to provide for their develop- 
ment, and in the roots, tubercles, stalks, and leaves, 
those elements which are necessary for their production. 
However rich the field may be in these elements, there 
can be no doubt that, by several cultures, it becomes 
more and more impoverished; that for every plant a 
time must arrive when the soil will cease to furnish, in 
tafflcient quantity, those elements which are necessary 
for a perfect growth. Even if such a field, during many 
subsequent years, produced twenty-five or thirty fold 
the amount of the seed; for instance, of wheat, experi- 
ence shows that the crop gradually decreases, until at 
last the amount will be so small that it approaches the 
plant in its wild state, and would not repay the cost of 
cultivation. 

Accordin)!^ to the unequal quantity in which the mine- 
ral elements of grain, tubercles, roots, seeds, leaves are 
contained in a soil, or according to the pro.>orr ons in 
which they may have removed in the crop, the land 
may have ceasefi to be fertile for roots and tubercles, 
but it may yet produce good crops of wheat. Another 
may not produce wheat, but potatoes and turneps may 
thrive well m it. The mineral substances contained in 
a fertile soil, and serving as food to the plants, are taken 
up by them with the water, in which they are soluble. 
In a fertile field they are contained in a state which al- 
lows of their being absorbed by the plant and taken up 
by the roots. There are fields which are rich in these 
elements, without being fertile in an equal proportion ; 
in the latter case they are united with other elements 
into chemical comi>ounds, which counteract the dis- 
solving power of water. By the contemporaneous ac- 
tion of water and air,— of the oxygen and carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere, — these compounds are decomposed, 
and those of their constituent elements, which are solu- 
ble in water, but which had been insoluble by the 
chemical affinity of the other mineral substances, re- 
obtain the property of being absorbed by the roots of 
the plants. 

The duration of the fertility of a field depends on the 
amount of the mineral aliments of plants contained in 
it, and its productive power for a given time is in a di- 
rect proportion to that part of its composition which 
possesses the capacity of being taken up by the plant. 
A number of the most important agricultural operations, 
especially the mechanical, exercise an influence on the 
fertility of the fields only thus far, that they remove the 
Impediments which are opi ORcd to the assimilation of 
the mineral food into the vegetable organism. By 
plowing e. g., the surface of the fields is renewed and 
made accessible to air and moisture. The nutritious 
elements contained in the soil in a latent state, acquire 
by these operations, the properties necessary for their 
transmission into the plants. It is easy to conceive the 
useful influence which, in this respect, is exercised on 
the protluce of the fields by the care and industry of the 
farmer. But all these labours and efforts do not increase 
the amount of mineral elements in the field; in render- 
ing soluble in a given time, a larger quantity of the 
insoluble substances, and obtaining by these means a 
richer crop — the time is merely hastened, in which the 
loil becomes exhausted. 

The experience of centuries has shown that, with the 
help of manure, of the excrements of animals and 
nan, with which we supply those fields which have 
ceased to produce crops of grain, &c., serving as food 
for man and animals, in a sufficient quantity, the origi- 
nal fertility can again be restored; an exhausted field 
ivhich scarcely yielded back the seed, is made to pro- 
luce a twenty and more fold crop, according to the pro- 
portion of the manure provided. 

'tegarding the mode of action of the manure, it has 
>von observed, that all excrements do not exercise an 
>qual influence on plants. The excrements of sheep 
id cattle, for initance, increase in most fleldi the crop 
•/ ro'^ tml herbttoe'Hit pl«p*i to « 1^ rreat«r degree 



than those of man and binis, (guano.) The latter aet 
(ar more fiivorably on the production of the cerdi% 
especially if they are added to the animal ezcremeiiti, 
and are given to the fields at the same 'ime. 

A field, for example, which has lost its fertility for 
potatoes and turneps, bat on which peas and beans still 
thrive, becomes far more fertile, by a fupply of the ex- 
crements of horses and cows, for a new crop of potatoes 
and turneps, than by manuring it with the excrement! 
of man or with guano. 

The most accurate experiments and analyses have 
pointed out that the excrements of man and animalt 
contain those substances, to the presence of which the 
fertility of the soil is due. The fertilizing power of 
manure can be determined by weight, as its effect is in 
a direct ratio to its amount in the mineral elements of 
the food of plants. The truth of the result of these 
chemical analyses must be evident to every one who 
inquiries into the origin of excrements. 

All the excrements of man and animals are derived 
from the plants of our fields; in the oats and hay, 
which serve as food to the horses, in the roots which 
are consumed by a cow, there are a certain quantity of 
mineral ingredients. A horse, in consuming 15 lbs. of 
hay and 4^ lbs. of oats per day, consumes 21 ounces of 
those substances which the hay and the oats took from 
the fields; he consumes annually 480 lbs. of these con- 
stituent elements of the soil, but only a very small por- 
tion of them remains in his body. If a horse during 
one year, increases 100 lbs. in weight, this increase 
contains only 7 lbs. of those mineral substances which 
were contained in the food. But what has become of 
the 473 lbs. which we cannot detect in his body? 

The analysis of the fluid and solid excrements which 
the horse gives out daily, shows that the ingredients of 
the soil which do not remain in the body of the animal 
are contained in its excrements; it shows that in an 
adult animal, which from day to day does neither in- 
crease nor decrease in weight, the amount of the mine- 
I'al ingredients of the excrements is equal in weight to 
the mineral ingredients of the food. 

As with the horse, so it is with all animals. In all 
adult animalt the excrements contain the ingredients 
of the ioil according to the quantities and relative prih 
portions in which they are contained in their food. 

The mineral substances of the food which have re- 
mained in the body of the animals, and served to in- 
crease their weight, are found again in the bones and 
excrements of man who consumes the flesh of these 
animals. 

The excrements of man contain the elements of the 
soil, of bread or of grain, of vegetables and" meat. 

These discoveries explain, in a most simple and satis- 
factory manner, the fertilizing effect which manure 
produces on our fields. 

It is now obvious why manure renders again fertile 
the exhausted fields; why, by its means, their produc- 
tiveness can be augmented; why the latter is in a direct 
ratio to the quantity of manure administered. 

The exhaustion of the soil by subsequent crops, — its 
decrease in fertility, — is produced by the gradual remo- 
val of the mineral elements, in a soluble state, which are 
necessary for the development of our cultivated plants. 
By a supply of manure they are again restored to that 
&tate suited to serve as nourishment to a new vegeta- 
tion. If the supply of the removed elements of the soil, 
by means of manure, be sufilcient; if the quantity taken 
away be restored, the original fertility re-appears; if 
the supply be greater, the produce increases; a defect- 
ive supply gives a smaller produce. 

It is now explained why the different kinds of "•• . 
nure exercise an unequal effect upon the fields. 

The excrements of man, and the guano containini 
especially the mineral ingredients 'f grain and meal, 
exercise far greater influence on the amount of producs 
in grain in a field in which these ingredients are wanV 
ing, even if those of the leaves and stalks are present ir 
sufficient quantity, than the excrements of an animal 
which feeds on roots or green fodder. The exert 
ments of the latter contain the mineral elementf of tht 
iMTea* italkJS -nd rootf* In prenuling quanUlj^ aad 
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haTV a ifreater vmloe for the prodnction of roots and 
foliaeeona plants than those of man or of birds, which 
eontain onljr a small quantity of those mineral substan* 
ces which they require for their development. 

If we compare, for instance, thecomposition of guano 
with the excrements of the cow— solid and fluid excre< 
uents in the same state of dryness — it is found, that in 
an equal weig^ht, the latter contain Ave to seven times 
more of the mineral ingredients of tumeps and potatoes, 
than the former. If, in a soil, which is deprived of all 
these mineral substances, we wish to force a crop of 
turneps by means of guano, we require at least five 
times more of guano than dung of cattle. 

The same thing happens, though vict verto, if we 
wish to produce a rich crop of grain by means of animal 
excrements; in this case, one part of guano and five 
parts of animal excrements produce the same efiect, as 
13. 15 parts of animal excrements. 

To understand the proper meaning of these numeri- 
eal proportions, it is sufficient to mention, that 400 
pounds of bones contain as much phosphoric acid as 
1000 pounds of wheat; these 400 pounds of bones can 
furnish sufficient phosphoric acid to 8 acres. 

If we take the importation of bones into Great 
Britain, in the last ten years, to amount to one million 
of tons, enough phosphoric acid has been supplied to 
the fields for 25 millions of tons of wheat; but only a 
small proportion of the phosphoric acid of the bones is . 
in a state to be assimilated by the plants and applicable i 
to the formation of the grain. The plants, in order to ! 
apply the other far greater part of that phosphoric acid | 
to their formation, must find a certain quantity of alka- 
line bases besides the bone earth, which are not given 
to the plants in the bones, because they contain neither 
potash nor soda. 

To have increased the fertility of the fields in the 
right proportion, 800,000 tons of potash ought to have i 
been added to the one million of tons of bones, in a | 
suitable form. 

The same is the case with guano; 60 to 100 pounds 
of it are suflicient to furnish phosphoric acid to one j 
acre of turneps; but the four to eight fold quantity is; 
required to furnish the turneps with the necessary al- 
kaline bases, and it is still doubtful whether they can 
be at all provided with the latter, by means of the salts 
with alkaline bases, which the guano contains. 

At a time, when the necessity of the mineral sub- 
stances for the growth and development of the plants, 
and the direct relation which the eflfect of manure has 
to its amount of the same substances, had not been 
ascertained, a prominent value was ascribed to the 
organic matters which it contains. For a long time it 
was thought that the produce of a field of those substan- 
ces, containing nitrogen, which serve as food for man 
and animals, stood in a direct proportion to the nitro- 
gen contained in manure. It was believed that its com- 
mercial value, or its value as manure, might be ex- 
pressed in per cents by its proportion of nitrogen, but 
later and more convincing observations have induceii 
me to contradict this opinion. 

If the nitrogen and carbonic acid formed by the de- 
cay and decomposition of the vegetable ingredients of 
manure, were the cause of its fertilizing power, this 
ought also to be seen if the mineral substances are ex- 
cluded. Direct experiments have shown, that the ni- 
trogen of the excrements can be assimilated by the 
plants, in the form of ammonia; but that ammonia as 
well as carbonic acid, although it is Indispensable for 
the development of all plants, can accelerate the growth 
of plants and increase the produce of a field of grain, 
roots, and tubercles on/y, if at the same time, the mine- 
ral ingredients contained in the manure which is applied, 
are in a state in which they are suited for assimilation. 
If the latter art excluded, carbonic acid and ammonia 
have no effect on vegetation. 

On the other hand, experienet has shown that on 
many fields the produce which is rieh in earboa and 
ammonia, can be increased to an cxtraordimuy amoont 
without any supply of mach. maltert as famish th 
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of marl or slacked lime, or with bone earth and gypsum, 
substances which cannot give up to the plants either 
carbon nor nitrogen — rich crops are obtained in many 
places, of grain, tubers, and roots, entirely in contra- 
diction with the view which ascribes the effect of the 
manure to its amount of ingredients containing nitrogen 
or carbonic acid. 

To explain this process, which is so opposite to the 
common opinion, the marl, the lime, the gypsum, the 
alkalies, and the bone earth were regarded as stimu- 
lants, which acted on the plants like spices on the food 
of man, of which it was believed that they increased 
the power of assimilation, and allowed the individu- 
als to consume larger quantities of food. 

This view is contradicted, if we consider that stimu- 
lants mean such substantives as do not serve for the 
nourishment of the organism or for the formation of 
org^ic elements, and can only increase the weight of 
the body, if at the same time a certain increase of food 
is given. In supplying the fields with the above men- 
tioned substances, the weight of the plants became in* 
creased in all their separate parts, without their having 
been provided with the quantity of food, which accord- 
ing to theory, was necessary to this extraordinary in- 
crease, viz., with carbonic acid and ammonia. 

Chemical analysis shows that these so called stimu* 
lants are either actual ingredients of manure, as gypsum, 
bone earth, and the active substances of the marl, or 
that they are the means by which the mineral elements 
contained in the soil are resolved into a state adapted 
for being assimilated by the plants; this is generally 
effected by the application of slacked lime. They 
consequently exercise on the vital process of the plants 
not a mere stimulus like the spices, but are consumed 
for the development of the leaves, seeds, roots, be.; 
they become constituent parts of them, as can be shown 
with certainty by chemical analyses. 

The success which has followed the application of 
these substances to the fields has explained, in a most 
striking manner, the origin of the carbon and nitrogen 
in the plants. 

In the marl, in the bone earth, in the gypsum, in the 
nitrate of soila, no carbon is provided to the fields; and 
yet, in many cases, the same produce, in some even a 
higher one was obtained, than by the application of a 
manure containing carbon and nitrogen. As the soil, 
after the crop, does not contain lera carbonaceous or 
nitrogenous substances, it is evident that these products 
which had been obtained without any carbonic or 
azotic manures, must have got the carbon and nitrogen 
of their leaves, roots, and stalks, from the atmosphere; 
it follows therefore that the productiveness of the fields 
cannot be in proportion with a supply of carbonaceous 
and azotic substances, but that the fertility depends only 
on the supply of those ingredients which should be pro- 
vided by the soil. 

The soil does not only serve the purpose of fixing 
the plants and their roots; it participates in vegetable 
life through the absorption of certain of its elements. 
If these elements are present in sufficient quantity and 
in appropriate proportions, the soil contains the condi- 
tions which render the plant capable of absorbing car- 
bonic acid and ammonia from the air, which is an in- 
exhaustible storehouse for them, and renders their ele- 
ments capable of being assimilated by their organism. 

The agriculturist must, therefore, confine himself to 
giving to the field the composition necessary to the de- 
velopment of the plants which he intends to grow; it 
must be bis principal task to supply and restore all the 
elements required in the soil, and not only one, as is so 
frequently done; the ingredients of the air, carbonic 
acid and ammonia, the plants can, in most cases, pro- 
cure without man's interference; he must take care to 
give to his field that physical condition which renders 
possible and increases the assimilation of these ingredi- 
ents by the plant; he must remove the impediments 
which diminish their effect. 

The fiivorable influence which bone earth, gypsai% 
nitrate of soda* exercise on the fields has induced many 
farmers to the belief, that in applying them they eon 
dispense with manore or with the other elements of tte 
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•oil; it requires, however, only little attention to tee 
the i^reat error of this opinion. We observe that the 
effect of these substances is not equal on all fields; in 
one place the amount of produce is increased by the 
lime, by the bone-earth, and by gypsum; in another 
country, or on other fields, these substances in no way 
favor vegetation. From this arises the contradictory 
views of farmers regarding these matters as manures. 
If one farmer thinks the liming of his fields quite indis- 
pensable fur rendering them fertile, — another declares 
that lime produces no effect at all. 

The reason of this difference is very simple. The 
examination of a soil, upon which lime has had no 
•ffeet, shows that it was already rich in this substance; 
it further shows that its effect extends only to those 
kinds of soil in which lime is wanting, or in which 
U is found in too small a quantity, or in a condition 
which is not suited to its assimilation by the plant, 
liime especially serves for resolving the silicates of 
alumina (clay,) and consequently it cannot fertilize 
soils in which clay is wanting, for instance, sandy soils. 
It mast be apparent to every one, that on the calcareous 
and gypseous fields of France and England one-half 
per cent, of gypsum or lime can have no influence at all 
on vegetation. This can be said with equal justice of 
bone ashes, and of every other mineral substance serving 
for the nourishment of plants. 

If these substances exercise a favorable effect, some 
of the constituents of the soil or manure are restored, 
vrhich are indispensable to the nourishment of plants, 
•nd which have been wanting in the soil. If this be 
the case the other bodies, equally necessary, must be 
present in sufficient quantity. On a field, in which sul- 
phate of lime has acted favorably, and in which clover 
had been cultivated as fallow without it, the crop was 
2200 pounds of clover hay, in which 53 pounds of 
potash were removed. On the same field, after it had 
been gypscd, 8000 pounds of hay wore produced, which 
contained 191 pounds of potash. If this potash had not 
been present in the soil, the gypsum would have had 
no effect, — the crop would not have been increased. On 
fields, which are richly provided with all the other 
mineral ingredients, with the exception of gypsum, the 
latter is applied with the greatest success. But if g}'p- 
sum is present in the soil, the same eff'ects are produced 
by ashes and lime, as is the case in Flanders. On fields. 
In which phosphate of lime is wanting, bone ashes in- 
crease the produce of grain, clover, or grass, and on 
argillaceous soil, lime produces a decided improvement. 
All these substances act only on those fields which are 
defective in them, and if the other elements of the soil 
are present. The latter cause the former to come into 
action, and vice vcr^a. The fiirmers, who thought that 
by using lime, gypsum, bone earth, &c., they might 
dispense with animal manure, very soon observed that 
their fields deteriorated. They observed that after a 
third or fourth successive manuring with those simple 
rabstances the produce decreased ; that, as is the com- 
mon expression, the soil became tired of the manure, 
that at last the field scarcely produced the seed. 

It is evident from this, what is the action of the mine- 
ral elements in the soil. If in fact, in the first years, 
the produce of the soil had increasad by the application 

)f bone ashes, or by a single element of the manure — if 
this increase was dependant on the amount in the soil 
)f the other mineral elements, a certain quantity of 

hose was annually taken u]) by the plants and removed 

n the harvest, and a time must at last arrive in which 
•'. is exhausted by the repeated removal; the soil must 
iiecome barren, because of all removed elements, only 

me or the other, and not all of them, in a right propor- 

ion, have been restored. 
The right proportion of the ^pply w, however, the 

cily true scientihc basis of agriculture. 

If wo subject the fiuid and solid excrements of 

nen and animals to an exact analysis, and compare the 

•tements of them according to their weight, some con- 
«'ant relations between these elements impress them- 
^Ives upon the mind, the knowledge of w%sch is of 

t>me importance. 
^f *^^ exerementi '^f r* tDl""M mre coll*etod with 
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some care and left to themselves for some days, their ni- 
trogen appears to have been converted more or l«i 
perfectly, into ammonia. In the fluid excrements, Is 
the urine, the salts of the food, which are soluble in 
water, are found in the form of alkaline carbonates, or 
of sulphates, phosphates, and other salts, with alkaline 
bases. In the solid excrements or faeces, silica, if it wis 
contained in the food, earthy carbonates, and phos- 
phates, are the principal Ingredients. 

The quantity of alkaline carbonates bears a certsm 
proportion to the amylum, sugar, pectine, or the gam 
of the food. The urine of an animal which has been 
fed with potatoes ortumeps, is rich in alkaline carbo- 
nates; the potatoes, however, consist principally of amy- 
lum ; the chief ingredients of the tumeps are sugar and 
pectine. The urine of a horse, which has been fed 
with hay and oats, is comparatively poor in alkalies, if 
compared with the former. 

It is further shown, that the ammonia or the nitrogen 
of the excrements bears a certain proportion to the 
phosphates; the azote increases or decreases with the 
quantity of the phosphates in a manner that both can 
serve, as a measure for each other, although not quite 
as an accurate one. It is not quite accurate, because the 
gum and the amylum also contain a certain, although 
small, quantity of phosphate of lime, as has been proved 
in my laboratory. 

The ammonia of the excrements is of coarse derived 
from the nitrogenous substances in the food; the phos- 
phates are likewise constituents of the latter. In the 
composition of the food an equally constant proportion 
exists between both. A given weight of gluten or 
casein in peas or in grain alm*ays correspomis with a 
certain weight of phosphates; if the grain or the vege- 
table is rich in those azotic products of vegetable life, it 
is also rich in phosphates; if it is deficient in them, the 
quality of the latter decreases in an equal ratio. 

As the amount of nitrogen in mannre is a measure for 
its amount in phosphates, and as manure contains be- 
sides these also the other ingredients of the soil which 
are required by the grain or by the other vegetables for 
their development, and taken up by them from the soil, 
it is easily conceived what was the cause of the error 
in regarding the azote of the manure as the prii^cipal 
cause of its efficacy. The reason was, that the ammo- 
nia of the manure is always accom(>anied by the mineral 
elements which alfect its nourishing qualities, because 
they render its assimilation into the organism of the 
plant and its transition into a nitrogenous constituent 
possible. Without phosphates, and without the other 
mineral elements of the food of plants, the ammonia 
exercises no influence whatever upon vegetable life. 

If it has been shown that the fertility of the soil de- 
pentls on certain mineral substances; if the restoration 
of the fertility of exhausted fields by means of the ex- 
crements of man and animals depends upon their pro- 
portions of these matters; if the effect of the manures 
accelerating the vegetation depends upon their propor-* 
tions of ammonia, it is clear that we can only dispense 
with the latter when we provide all efficacious elements 
exactly in those proportions and in that form most 
proper for assimilation by the vegetable organism in 
which they are found, in the most fertile soil or in the 
most efficacious manure. 

According to our present knowledge of the effect 
of the constituent parts of manure, 1 feel convinced 
that it is indiiferent to the plants from which source 
they are derived. The dissolved apatite (phosphate 
of lime) from Spain, the potash derived from the fel- 
spar, the ammonia from the gas works, must exercise th^ 
same effects on vegetable life as the bone earth, the 
potash, or the ammonia, which we provide in ma 
nure. 

We live in a time when this conclusion is to be sub« 
jecteil to a comprehensive and accurate trial, and if the 
result corresponds with the expectations which we ars 
entitled to make, if the animal excrements can be re- 
placed by their efllcacioas elements, a new era of agri- 
cultare must begin. 

I invite the enlightened &rmert of Eniplaiid to milla 
with me for that purpoasy and to lead ma thalr ai* 
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Wbaterer may be the result of these experiments, it is 
oeccssary for the future prosperity of aecriculture that 
they be made. They will enrich us with a number of 
valuable facts — we shall ascertain where we have wasted 
•ffleacious matters in the common course of farmmg — 
wo shall acquire an exact knowledge of those substan- 
ces which are necessar}-, and of those which are difipen- 
•able. 

For a number of years myself and many young talent - 
etl chemis'.s have been occupied with the analyses of 
those mineral substances, which are constituent ele- 
ments of our plants of culture, and with the examina- 
tion of the excrements of man and aniDr.als, well as of a 
great number of coils acknowledged as fertile. These 
labors have been laid before the scien.ific world long 
since, but only a very confined application has been 
made of them in agriculture. 

The farmer is by his position not in the condition to 
procure and to command the efllcacious elements neces- 
sar}* for the restoration and increase of the fertility of 
his lielils in a right pro|>ortion and suitable form. For 
this pur|>ose, science and industry must combine their 
aid. 

I have been foKunate to remove the diflficuUies which 
are opposed to the application of a mere mixture uf the 
clemenis of manure. If we employ the dlfTrrcnt ele- 
ments of manure exactl}- in those proportions in which 
they are necess^^ry according to experience, for a rich 
crop of wheat, peas, turnips, potatoes, and if, at the 
same time, we leave them in their common state, they 
do not proJuce that clfect wliich we might have ex- 
pected; the cause of this is, that the dilTorent elements 
of manure pi)<L<ie83 a very unequal solubility, the ammo- 
nia evaporates, the s-iluble eienientt are caixied otf by 
the rain, and the etTect is more in proportion with the 
amount of those ingredients of the manure which are 
less soluble. 

I have found meant to give to every soluble ingredi- 
ent of manure, by its com'iination with others any de- 
gree of solubility, without altering its cflTect on vegeta- 
tion. I give, for instance, the alkalies in such a s«ate 
as not to be more soiuble than gypsum,* which as is 
well known, acts through m:iny years, as long as a par- 
ticle of it remain* on the acre. 

The mixture of the manure has been adapted to the 
mean quantity of rain in this country; the manure which 
is UNcd in summer has a greaterdegree of solubility than 
that uMcd in winter. Experience must lead to further 
results, and in futuro the farmer will be able to Calcu- 
late the amount of produce of his fields, if temperature, 
want of rain, etc., di) not oppose its coming fairly into 
action. 

I must, however, observe that the artificial manures in 
no way alter the nieohanical condition of the fie Lis, and 
they do not rcnJer a heavy soil more accessible to air 
and moisture- For such fields, the porous stable ma- 
nure will always have its great value; it can be given 
together with the artificial manure. 

All manure which is to be used during next winter 
contains a quantity of ammi>nia corresponding with the 
amount of nitrogen in the grain cro|)S which are to be 
grown. Experiments, in which I am at present en- 
gaged, will show whe'hcr in future times the costs of 
this manure can be greatly lessened by excluding half 
or the whole anuunt of auinuMiia. f I believe that this 
can be accomplished for many plants, as for clover au'l 
all very foliaceous vegetables, and for peas and beans; 
but my trials are not so far advanced as to prove the 
fact with certainty. 

Giessen L'nivcrsityi l^-W^, 

* K(|uul pans of rnrUniiatr of paUtxh iimi cailmnate of liiiio. 
(chalk) raelii^l tii^'-ftlicr will di»f«4vc ill 4no {virty "f water. In- 
ereiue of chalk Iumhcih. \%iiile a larger propuriiuii of ilic niher iii- 
grediviii increased the solubility. K. N. II. 

t Dr KriX:ker. in this lal>f«rdt«iry. han dctormintnl in the course 
of the '.iist term, the ammonia pres.'nt iit nii>ist :t^ii]< of gr>jHt varied 
phy^'ral {iropert'e^ The rebuild aro Ht:{| uiipubl.!»hetl : hut he re- 
niarkir«i to mc <»iie tiny tlint if th«r iininnMiiH perrrn*:i|se of ilie siiil 
thou lu liaiid, br oi«timRied a* coiistaut tnri>ugh a depth of one foot. 
Ihe ammnnia in ao acre wa« alxiiit r^.OOO lb« ! 

Even in saml detthnie eftolubla mnerml sails, and nearly so of 
org anic manor he found a par ceatage that was dtaitliof . Tnilesd 



INDIAV OORH FOR FODDER. 



Luther Tuckkr, Esq. — Your corretpondent H., of 
Ohio, inquires if there is no easier mode of curing eoni 
stalk fmider than « to reap the stalks, bind them in 
small bundles, and stack them upf*> I offer my expo* 
rience for what it is worth. Three years ago th» 
month, I sowed the first com I ever undertook to raite 
for fodder. The field contained about two acres. I 
began sowing broadcast, and having sowed about half 
the field, I happened to think that it would be as well 
to ex|»eriment a little, and accordingly struck out th« 
rest in drills, 2^ feet apart, and sowed the corn thick in 
the drills. By the first of July the weeds were to 
thick among that which was sown broadcast, that dim 
could hardly tell what crop was the rightful proprietor 
of the soil, while that which was soweil in drills, haT- 
itig been cultivated once or twice, was growing rigo- 
rously. So I put the plow in, and turned under th^ 
whole crop, which was sown broadcast, and then stmek 
out the land in drills and sowed again. The rest was 
cut when in tassel, and I experienced great diAcuUy \m 
curing it, and after I thought it was perfectly dry It 
was put in the barn, and in a week I had to take it all 
out and spread it again. The second planting, how* 
ever, was not in tansel till frosts came, and indeed, it 
was a little nipped by frost before it was cut; but thtt 
cold weather prevented its heating, and after lying three 
days after cutting, it was put in the bam, and kept per- 
fectly well all winter. Since then I have followed thii 
planj ami have had no farther accident. I plant from 
5th to 10th July, in drills 2^ feet apart; keep the weeds 
under till (he corn shades the ground, after which they 
give no trouble; cut about the last week of November, 
with a stalk knife, fgrasping an armful, cutting them 
otf and laying them m the rows.) I leave them thus for 
three or four days, and then either put them in the baro 
or stack them for the winter. 
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GRAFTINO GRAPE VINES. 

Another correspondent inquires about grafting grap« 
vines, antl as I have had some experience in that also, 
I will give it, and think I can convince him that it re- 
quires no great skill or nicely. In January, 18-14, 1 was 
setting out foreign vines in a green-house, and thinking 
I might gain time by grafting, I went into my vineyard 
and selected twelve Isabella vines of not less than an 
inch in diameter at the surface of the ground. These I 
took up with the greatest care and planted just in front 
of my green-house. I then carried the stems througk 
the foundation and cut them off inside, about three 
inches under ground; split them and inserted two scions 
in each. I did not bind them, but simply pressed 
the earth tightly about them, and every one took 
They showed plenty of fruit the next year; but I only 
allowed them to bear a few bunches, which they ri- 
pened well. This year they are growing with wonder- 
ful vigor, and are covered with fine bunches of grapeff 
while the young vines planted at the same time will 
not be ready to bear these two years. Since then I 
have grafted vines in every month from February till 
June, anil with equal success, and therefore conclude 
that if frrafUd uudcr 'f^rou.id there need be no difficulty 
abimt it. H. W, S. C. 

Oatlands, Burlington, N. /., May 20, 1846. 



the Slim of h'.n ranU* \n that the ammonia is in nearer relation to 
tlje iiMii-tiire ihmi in tinyliiiiii; kAmc. * ■ * _- 

1 i.iiiu'l :iiii:r'iiia i:i ilic ghu'icr-* that corao down from heights of 
U.iHMi iV'tl ah ■ ■•■ th" kvfl i>f thf *rn — trum iieiir the sumniil of 
Ml. Wilwr. Ev>*ri ut tiiat hi:ifrht the ammonia in still iu qnaiiUty that 
may he wiMflied K\ifry nun and «iiow storm hriiign this iiigre- 
di'MH to tho e:ir;h. r.vcry s«mI tiiut can retain itn moisture will 
a!"«i» rcia.ii the a-nm'Miia thai il»».*«!cnded with it Hence one canaa 
of «ipern»riiv of a soil cnii?aining mucli decay*^ vegetable matter 
or Miu.'h h'im'i* It enah'.es it to bold moi«ture, as well as 
fiini:!«h a. source of rarhomc acid A rod dipped in muriatio 
:it:d II mi held lUMir the sariHce «»f a huiidfnl <ir moist *>!! will 
i':iu<'J white fiiintfH t'» rl'e, iK-ia^ioned by the combsnutiun of 
the ammonia with th<' muriatic arid. A p'^ntle bn*ath directed 
alonflr the surface of the earth ezperimeubid witU, will reader the 
Came* m<»e apparauL ' -a m «■ i 

B. N. H* 
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VXROariA FABMINGK 



L. TircKEB, Esq. — Beings a constant reader of the 
Cultivator, and not finding: many communications from 
this part of the valley of Virginia, I thought it would 
not be intruding too much on your time to read an ac- 
eoant of our farm, which is called the '< Plains." This 
ibrm was taken up by a Mr. James Wood, and patented 
on the 12lh day of January, 1746, exactly one hundred 
years ago this day. It was sold some four or five times, 
until my father bought it in the year 1829. My older 
brother moved on it in the year 1833, and was on 
it until 1S35. He then bought a farm adjoining the 
town of New-Market, and I moved to this place, where 
I have been since. When my father bought this 
fium it was in very bad order; there was not a good 
pannel offence on it, and not a single gate; the roof of 
the bam hail been blown off by a storm and the barn- 
yard was only fenced in by an old rail fence, and not an 
acre of clover was on the place. The land was worked 
on the skinning system." The barn-yard was so full of 
old manure that it was almost impossible to get to the 
bam, and some of the fields were so poor that one of 
them produced only /our hwtheU of rye per acre, in the 
year 1837. The land lies well for cultivation; it is not 
▼ery hilly, but there are about IQO acres of it a black marl 
bottom, and about 150 acres of upland, which is a sandy 
oiay; there are also about 165 acres of wood land at- 
tached to it. We have run a lane through the centre 
of the farm so that we can let the cattle run from the 
Oam-yards to any of the fields. We have hung 32 gates 



to the yards, lane, and fields, so that we can get about 
without ever tearing down any fence. The gates art 
made on the plan that you published in your January 
number, page 18. There is a spring on the adjoining 
farm which runs through our bottom land and empties 
into the Little Shenandoah river that passes along the 
edge of our farm. We have a merchant mill on the 
bank of the river which is run by the spring branch; 
we have also a saw mill which is nm by the river. Ths 
spring branch mns through the edge of the cattle yards, 
so that the cattle can get water at all times. The lane 
also has communication with the spring branch, so that 
the cattle can come from any of the back fields to the 
branch for water. We have graded a greater part of 
the lane, and have tumpiked nearly all the low places, 
so that we can get along at all seasons of the year. We 
have adjoining the bam three yards, with sheds, for the 
cattle, one yard with a shed for the sheep, and a horse 
stable with a large yard, in which is a shed for wa- 
gons, cariole, cart, and farm implements, also two 
small buildings for saddles and tools. The saw-mill is 
only about 100 feet from the cattle yards, so that we 
can easily haul all the saw dust to the horse stable anil 
cattle yards, which we find a very good article for ab- 
sorbing the liquids of the manure. We also find that 
tan bark is a very good article for the same purpose; 
we therefore have adopted the plan of bringing a load 
along when we take corn, flour, &c., to New-Market, 
which is only three miles from this place. We have 
improved the land very much with clover, plaster, ashes, 
and manure, and a proper rotation of crops. We find 
that the following rotation is very suitable for this farm. 



First Year. 

Ck>ra with Ma- 
nure. 



Second Year. 



Oats. 



Third Year. 



Wheat. 



Fourth Year. 

Clover with plas- 
ter and ashes. 



Fifth Year. 
Ditto. 



Sixth Year. 
To be pastured. 



Seventh Year. 
Fallow. 



Eighth Year. 
Wheat. 



Ninth Year. 

Rye or bearded 
wheat, with 
short manure. 



Tenth Year. 

Clover with plas- 
ter and ashes. 



Eleventh Year. 
Ditto. 



Twelfth Year. 
To be pastured. 



By the above system you will find that we have six 

fields in clover, three in wheat, one in oats, one in com, 

and one in fallow. The best parts of the four clov er 

fields are mowed, and the other is left to rot on the 

ground; the two other clover fields are pastured but 

lightly, as we send all our young cattle and sheep to our 

mountain finrm, on the head of the river. We find that 

plaster and ashes have a very good effect on the upland, 

but on the marl bottom it does not have any efiiect. 

The upland is very good for clover, and the bottom is 

very suitable for timothy. The upland had a conside- 

ble quantify of loose rocks, but we hauled nearly all of 

aicm into the lane, and into several sink holes and 

Iragged earth over them with the road scraper. There 

■^ere also a great many rocks in the fence corners 

nat were hauled there some years ago; we also hauled 

mauled them into the sink holes. 

^e have a pond at the mill which we have cleaned 
^4, several times, and hauled the mud, composed prin- 
.pally of marl, on the wheat fields, and harrowed it in 
(/ith the wheat. It has proved a very good article on 
Jie upland, answering better than stable manure in the 
>dioining field. The last year we hauled out 131 four 
lurse loads of the mud, 154 loads of barn yard manure 
«« <:he spring, and 84 loads in the fall. 

fhe year 1845 was very dry in this part of the valley, 

-^ that all summer crops were very short, but the wheat 

Yielded tolerably well. The following was the quantity 

'hay, &e., raised on the Plains farm in the year 

<45. 

10 wagon loailsof hay; 672 bushels of oaU; 31 bush. 



u 



We have 119 sheep, 35 head of cattle, and six horses. 
We have a com fodder machine which is ran by a two 
horse power; It is the middle size of « Eastman's Pa- 
tent." It was made too weak, so that we had to take it 
through a thorough repair, but now it does tolerably 
well. We have large mangers in the cattle sheds, 
where we feed the cut corn fodder in the evening, and 
straw in the moming. The sheep get straw in racks in 
the morning, and hay in the evening, but when the snow 
is off the ground they are permitted to run to the 
field that is to be put into corn in the spring; we then 
give no hay, but only straw. We also give a bucket 
full of oats to the 119 head, every evening and moralng, 
in small mangers. The sheep-racks are made on the 
plan that the "Economs" have them in Germany. 
We have tried the " feeding boxes," but do not like 
them as well as the racks. When the manure is hauled 
out of the sheep-yard in the spring, we plow it up, and 
plant cucumbers, melons, beans, &c., which do very 
well, as the ground gets very rich by the sheep ma« 
nure. 

By attending to the sheep on the above plan wt have 
very good luck with the lambs. Last spring we raised 
29 lambs out of 32. Our sheep are grade Saxons, which 
seem to suit our climate very well. We put the nuM 
to the ewes the latter part of October, so that the lAmbt 
will come the latter part of March, which is the bMl 
time for this part of the country; the lambs will than 
be able to travel to our mountain farm, after the ewei 
are sheared, which is the first week in May. Our youBf 
ealtle a i also then taken to the mountain^ lo that we 
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hairabiit little itock on the «Plaing'> fkrm all sam- 
Bier SiBvM P. Henkel. 

pimiuM Mlli, Rockingham, Fa., 1846. 

[The above communication has been mislaid, or it 
would have appeared before. — Ed.] 



■ UTHl ' liVil PROFERTIBS OT FBA8 AND BEANS. 



Experience and observation induced us, long since, 
to form a very favorable opinion of the nourishing 
properties of peas and beans. The hardy lumbermen of 
Maine, in laying in a stock of provisions for their win- 
ter support while engaged in cutting down the forest, 
never fail to secure a large supply of these articles; and 
we have bee \ repeatedly assured by men engaged in 
thai laborious business, that their ability to labor was 
greater when their food consisted in a large degree of 
peas and beans, seasoned with fkt pork, than when feed- 
ing on other substances. 

Oats and peas are known in some parts of our country, 
as forming the very best food for hanUworking horses. 
And we have formed, also, a favorable opinion of peas 
and beans for fattening. We cannot, however, say 
that their value is not greater for laboring, than for fat- 
tening animals — as chemical analysis seems to indicate — 
but we know that sheep have been fottened rapidly on 
beans ami bean meal, and we have often seen hogs well 
fattened on meal of oats and peas ground together in the 
proportion of one part peas to two of oats, by measure; 
which would make the proportion by weight about 
equal. We never heard any objection to the quality of 
pork so made. 

But we think careful experiments are necessary to 
show the relative value of peas and beans compared with 
other substances, (Indian com for example,) in feeding 
different animals for different purposes. If peas and 
beans are, as is contended by some chemists, better than 
corn for the production of wool, let it be practically 
demonstrated; — if corn is better for making mutton, let 
it be shown — let us have facts, and no theories but 
what are based on them. 

The value of peas and beans for human food is strong. 
ly set forth in the following extracts, which we take 
from an article by Dr. Buckt.and, published in an 
English paper. He remarks that the seeds of legumi- 
nous plants, *' especially peas and beans, are loaded with 
the constituents of muscle and bone ready ])repared to 
form and maintain the ninseular fibre of the body of 
animals.'* <« Hence," he says, "the rapid restoration 
of the shrunk muscle of the exhausted post-horse by a 
good feed of oats and beans. Hence the sturdy growth 
of the Scotch chiUiren on oat -cake and porridge, and of 
broth made of the meal of parched or kiln-dried peas; 
on this a man can live, and do good work, for 1 ^d. a 
day; while the children of the rich, who are pampered 
oa the Anest wheat flour, (without the pollard or bran,) 
and OB sago, rice, butter, and sugar, become fat and 
sleek, and would often die, as sometimes they do, from 
such non-nutricious food, but for the mixture of milk 
and egg^ they eat in cakes and puddings. 

« An old laborer at Axbridge, complained to his 
master, Mr. Symons, (who died in 1844,) that laborers 
feeding now on potatoes, could not do so good a day's 
work now as when he was young, and when they fed 
on peas. ' Peas, sir,' said he, < stick to the ribs.' He 
altered the very truths of organic chemistr}'. 
. «' In beans we have vegetable 'caseine,' or the pecu- 
liar element of cheese. What is more restorative or 
more grateful to man, when fatigued by labor or a long 
walk? As we heat or toast it, it melts, and ere it 
leaches our mouth, is drawn into strings of almost 
ready-made fibre; and who has ever dined so fully as 
not to have room left for a little bit of cheese? 

<* What is so restorative as beans to the jaded hack or 
the exhausted race-horse? Sepoys on long voyages 
live exclusively on peas. The working and healthy 
man and beast want muscle, ami not fat; fat encumbers 
and impedes activity and every ezcesa of it is disease. 
We wldom sec a fitt Uborar or « fid ioldier| execpt 



among the sergeants, who lometin^ eat or drink too 
much. 

"Charcoal, which next to water, Ibrms the chief 
ingredient in potatoes, is subsidary to life, though not 
to strength. The same is true of the charcoal, which 
is the main ingredient of rice, sago, sugar, butter, and 
fat. The woman at Tutbury, who pretemled to fast for 
many days and weeks, sustained life by secretly sucking 
handkerchiefs charged with sugar or starch. During 
the manufacturers' distress in Lancashire, five years ago^ 
many of the poor remained in bed covered with blan- 
kets, where warmth and the absence of exercise les- 
sened materially the need of food. When Sir John 
Franklin and his polar party travelled on snow nearly a 
fortnight without food, they felt no pain or hunger 
after the second day ; they became lean and weak by 
severe exercise and cold, but sustained life by drinkin|f 
warm water and sleeping in blankets with their feet 
round a fire; alas, a knowledge of such facts may be- 
come needful and useful in the approaching winter. 

** It has been already stated that the most nutritious 
of all vegetable food is the flour of peas, which was the 
staple food in Europe before potatoes. The flour of 
kiln-dried peas stirred in hot water makes a strong and 
pleasant Scotch brose, on which alone a man may do 
good work. Barrels of peas brose flour may be brought 
from Scotland, or prepared in England wherever there 
is a malt-kiln. 

«< In England, pea-soup and peas pudding are still a 
common and most nourishing food. Our fbrefathert 
and their children, we know from Hiifery rhymes, ace 

' Pe:i« piulding hot, pean puddingr cold, 
Peas puddiiif in the pot, aiid nine day* old.' 

« Let us for a part of this and next year once live as 
they lived 300 years ago. Boiled or fried slices of peas 
pudding- are not unsavory food; and what boy would 
not prefer parched peas to nuts? 

" Oat cake is the bread of all Scotland, and of much of 
Ireland, and of the North of England; and oatmeal 
made into broth and porridge is the universal and 
almost the only food of highland children. Let those 
who have quailed under the charge of a highland regi- 
ment tell the results. 

« Bread made of rye is the chief food of farmers and 
laborers in Germany and the north of Europe; it is of a 
dark color, and little used with us, but it is very nourish- 
ing, and in time of scarcity is a good substitute for 
wheat. 

« Indian com or maize is the food of man over a 
large part of the world, and makes bread and cakes, not 
very palatable to us, but better than nothing! in times 
of scarcity." 

Dr. B. places a low value on our much -esteemed 
Indian corn, — admitting only, that it makes *' bread and 
cakes " which are << better than nothing in times of 
scarcity !'* The taste for different articles of food is 
undoubtedly formetl in a great degree by habit. The 
Esquimaux relish the raw flesh and blubber of the seal 
—our American Indians their parched com and bear^ 
oil — the Scotchman his broth of oats or peas, or bread 
made from those articles — while we in this country, 
who have duly learned the <<art and mystery " of cook- 
ing Indian corn, consider it equally as « palatable" as 
any other article of bread-stuflk. 



l)KSTROYi.N<; Wkkps. — S. W. Jewett, of Weybridge, 
Vt., says he Ands nothing equal to sheep for destroy in|^ 
ox-eye daisy, johnswort, and other troublesome weeds. 
<*■ They must be stocked down early, if covered with 
johuswort, the plant being poisonous to those animals 
after it obtains rank growth.-' 

SuccF.ssios OK Apples. — An eminent cultivator of 
fruit near Boston, gives the following as a good list for 
a succession, commencing with the earliest: — ^Heath's 
Early Nonsuch, Early Harvest, Porter, Gravensteins 
Fameuse, Greening and Baldwin, and the Russets. He 
also adds, as fine, Rod Astracan, Williams' Favorite, 
St. Lawrence, White Seek-no-farthcr, Yellow Bell- 
flower, Lyscom, Canada Reinette, and Murphy. And 
of sweet apples. Bough, Sugar Sweet, French Sweety 
DuTen* Sweet, Gardiner^ Sweet, and Seavar Swast 
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Heriot's account of yirginia, who was amon^t the fint 
settlers of that colony. " The roots of this plant airii 
round, some as large as a walnnt, others much larger — 
they grow in damp soils, many hanging together at if 
fixed on ropes." Now it is clear that this descriptioa 
will not apply to the common potato, but most exactly 
to ^piot tuberosa, which Dr. Barton* calls the « Wild 
Potato-Vine " — which Elliot f says « formeil an article 
of food to the aborigines " — and which Pursh t MMftt 
to grow sometimes « to an enormously large size." 
We have no other indigenous plant that will agree with 
Heriot's description; and he adds that the tubers **9n 
good either boiled or roasted." So are those of Jipiot 
tuberoio* It therefore appears conclusive to me thai 
in the case referred to^ it has been mistaken for tb« 
common potato. B. T. 

Cayuga Co; 6 mo< 13, 1846. 



EVE TROUaHS.— (Fig. 66.) 



A. good ajDd cheap eve trough for farmer^s dwellings 
and out houses, is very much wanted. Those made 
of hewn timber hollowed out are costly. Zinc plate, 
placed on the roof, turned up in front by a strip of timber, 
and shingled on, are neither good-looking nor very 
x^luable. 

In a laborer^s cottage, lately erected, we adopted the 
mode represented in section in the annexed figure, and 
found it by far the cheapest that ever came to our know- 
ledge, and quite as good and neat in appearance as any. 
Fig. jif represents the eves of a roof of the very sim- 
pVMt construction, a being the lower end of the rafter, 
renting on the plate 6, and covered by the roof-board c, 
projecting a few inches. Fig. B, exhibits the same 
roof with the eve trough attached; which is done by 
plfusing a sound and durable inch and a half plank d, (or 
eTen an inch board will do,) directly under the roof 
board, and projecting several inches beyond it, supported 
by a common comice,^-or more cheaply, and, if the 
architecture accords, more gracefully, by brackets, as 
represented by/. The narrow strip of board or plank, 
C, is added by matching, forming the trough. A coat of 
bbt tar, or better, of good paint, finishes the trough. 
It would, however, be better, and would cost compara- 
tively little, to get a piece of tin or zinc, a few inches 
wide, and equal in length with the house, bent in the 
shape of this trough and laid into it as a lining. This 
CQ«ld be brought in a roll from the tin-shop, and bent 
•od. fitted on the spot. 

A bracket for support, easily made, is represented in 
fig. Cy which is cut from a plank without waste, as 
shown by fig. J), where the cross lines show the marks 
for the saw, and the dotted lines the parts separated by 
■pUttiAg. 



THE FOTAXa 



In the last number of the Cultivator, I observe an ex- 
tract from H. R. Schoolcraft's " Report on the Iroquois*" 
in which the opinion is given that « the potato was 
cerUinly indigenous" to this region; and that Sir Walter 
Raleigh took it from Virginia to Europe under the 
original name of openatrk. I believe however, that we 
have no facts sufllcient to warrant these conclusions. 
None of our botanists have marked down the potato as 
one of our indigenous plants; and it is not presumable 
that one of such magnitude and importance could remain 
unknown to them, if it had been indigenous. 

But it will be proper to inquire if the cultivated po- 
tato and the << openawk " are identical? In the Library 
of Entertaioisg Knowledge, part 29, page 125, we have 
IIm toilowimg dMQrIptioa of Um ]aU«r I^om TIummi 



BUTTER- WORKER. 



Mb. TorcKER — I have seen in yonr June Cult ivator, a 
communication over the signature of Robert White, Jr., 
giving a description of his Butter- Worker. He states 
that having seen a description in your paper of one ex- 
hibited at Worcester, he wrote there, requesting a mora 
particular description, but received no reply. In De- 
cember, 1844, I received a letter from Mr. White, re- 
questing the information mentioned, and in a few days 
after wrote to him, giving a minute description of its 
several parts. I regret that he did not receive the an- 
swer sent him, as I am not willing to be considered as 
wanting in that courtesy that is due from one farmer to 
to another. I can only account for the non-receptioD 
of my letter by the belief that it has arisen from mis- 
direction. I addressed him at Shrewsbury N. J., from 
whence his letter was written, and his late communica- 
tion bears date from New-York. I should, however, 
not have troubled you with an apology for my imputed 
neglect, except as it furnishes me with an excuse for 
ofiering some objections to the manner of the eonstrue- 
tion of his machine, which I think may be readily ob- 
viated, and the instrument improved. The flutes or 
creases are too numerous, and so deep that I think they 
will cause the butter to adhere to the roller, and there- 
by occasion trouble, particularly when the butter is 
soft, as it is taken from the chum. Believing ny in- 
strument, which has been in use for several years, is 
more useful than his, although there is some similarity 
between them. I will give a description, referring to 
the diagram in your June number, and using the same 
letters for the same parts; that if any of your subscri- 
bers are disposed to make a butter- worker for tbcM- 
selves, they may have, the use of two mschincs, on 
which to make such improvements as they may deem 
expedient. 

jj, a fluted roller, 15 inches long, 6 inches in diameter 
at the large end next the handle, and 3 inches at the 
small end; 8 flutes or creases; the creases are alternate 
hollows and rounds ; the depth of the hollows, measured 
by a straight line on the top of the rounds, is only one- 
fourth inch, and this has been found sufficiently deep 
for any useful purpose. My roller has a hole longitudi- 
nally through its centre 1| inches in diameter, and thm 
handle, B , C, is of one piece separate from the roller, 
and on which the roller revolves. The handle JB, is 16 
inches long and 2 inches in diameter from the extreme 
end to the shoulder against which the roller tuma, and 
27 inches long and 1] inches in diameter from the 
said shoulder at £ ; the ball X> is dispensed with, in- 
stead of whic^i a hole one -half inch in diameter is made 
through the small part of the handle, about two inches 
from the end. £, is a perpendicular iron, ^ ineh Id 
diameter, fastened to the table G, on which the baadte 
turns, with small holes made through it, in whioh « 
wire is passed to keep the handle in place. Thif will 
be found equally as good as the ball and socket, ud 

• Compeiuliuin Flora Philidalphiea, vol. S, p. 89. 

t Hkctch of the Botany of Sontb CaroUna and Geoffgia, fol • 
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much more tioipls. The marble b 
lively ao axprnaive pari of the ippar 
rice of my leniuil'i wire, hu been 1a1 
board □( hint wooa hai been aubilii 
lh>t the marble BXtncli the coloi 
which ha* much innuence upon the I 
blinJ. 



^e of a. 






nil yean' uie of thit butter worker hai furnisheil 
■alUrACIory eviilcaee Ihal by it much of the labor of 
nuking bullet may bf uvcJ, ami the buItcT maile of ■ 
bailer quality. Umler no circumilancea ahauiil the 
haodi ever be illon-eil to come In contact with the but' 
ter, either in ill manufacture or packing. 

JOHU W. LlNCoLH. 

Ifarctitir, Juiit 9, 1845. 



NITEOaEITOITa nUTTER IN OATS. 

Mr. TucKti. — I notice in the April number i 
Genrwe Farmer fur lKi6, mention of t/imt apj 
miitakci in Prof. JuhnilOD's comparison at flour 
oati anil wheat- The table given ii as foUoHi: 
Wheat. Ottli. 

Mu«rular matter, lU lbs. 18 1b). 






. 50 



65 



following table from Prof. John 
The grain of wheal contain! Tm 



juiintlly of woojy fibre, 
i water, which ii alwayi 
i coniiilereU the dryesl 

len proceeiltlo quote the 



nefl 



5 Ibt. a 



i) wril ll 



meal r 






1 only 



) per cent. 

abMinJity." 

Thii paragraph leenii entirely fiiumled on a minp- 
preheniiun of Prof. Johnilon*i meaning. The above 
table ii intended to ihow only the proportion Of gluten 
Blnne, not of nilrogenoua componndi. It i* true that 
the oat ha> very little gluten; bat it hat a boily aniilo- 
gitus in many reapeets to the catein of milk, which hu 
been called aveninc. 

Tbeeiliiorofthe t'armpr m<iK be aware that the 
proteine oF Mulder, fornii, a> it were, the type of a 

the pxcppllon of certain proportion* of lulphur and 
phoajiharui] among theie, are flbrin. vegetable albu- 
men, Ihc semm of the hlooii. Etc. To thli claw alio 

of oali. Uluten ii eomposeil nf proteine 10, iulphur 2; 
eawin ofoala, proTeine 10, nilpbur 1. The eaiein of 
oalt i> therefore fully equal to the gluten of wheat, and 
the mitiake in the above paragraph ariaet from themip- 
poiiliaa that jtlufen if the only body ia the oat which 
goei to the formation of muncle, 

Ai li> the quanlily of thia aubttance In eomparlaon 
with lliat of the gluten in wheal, Prof. Johnaton ia no 
doubt nearly correct. I have Ibund It ai high at 32 per 
cent., though I aliould be inclineil to place the avenge 
■t Iti per cent. Now ihongh aome wheat hai been 
found to yield mure than 30 per cent, of gluten, the 
average of the triaiaof Vauquelio, and (H her autbortUa^ 



ii but little more than 10 per cenl.; the adrantage U 
therefore clearly with the Oaf. 

Prof. Johnaton ia alao perfeetly correct aa to tht 
quantity of fat yielded by the oat, many triala having 
been maile in hia laboratory during the two pait yean. 
My own Iriala have all given from S to 7 per cent o( 

Aa to the comparative value of oatmeal and whealea 
flour, I thall perhaps it a future lime write more at 
length; at preeent I will only lay, that experience In 
Scotland fully bears out Prof. Johnaton'! analyaei. 

John P. Nohtok. 

Farmingtoa, Ct., June, 1846. 



Ma. TnCKEH— In readlngMorrcll's" American Shep- 
herd " I find the following in relation to iheep hxia. 
haadry in the mountain! of North Carolina, p. 14ti-7i 
He aays! — ■' In large diBlriela of the mouniainoui por- 
lioni of North Carolina, aheep can be reared at perhap* 
a> littleexpense as any section of the United Slatei." 
Then follows an extract from a letter aitdresKd to Mr. 
Skinner, by the Hon. T. L. Clingman, of North Caralf> 
na, designating ai>me of the Uialricti in that atale beat 
adapted to wool growing, embraced in the eountiet 
of Yancy, Haywood, Uc. Mr. C. layi, the elevation ot 
Burnsville, the county leat of Yancy, ia about 2,900 
feet above the level of the ocean, and that the general 
level of the country ia much higher. The climate i* 
represented aa being delightfully cool in lummer, ths 
mercuty!eldam rising higher than TO or SO degree*. 
Very little of the country ia said to be too rough for 
cultivation. A large portion, it is laid, is a aort of ele- 
vated table land, undulating, but not too much broltan. 
"Kven,'- laya Mr. C, "as one aMcndi the higher 
mountaina, he will lind occasionally on their aide! tUIS 
of level land containing aeveral hundred acres in a body. 
The top of the Roan, the highest mountain in tba 
country except the Black, is covered by a prairie for 
ten miles, which sITorda a rich pasture during tba 
greater part of the year. The aicent to it ii ao gmluU 
that peisoni ride to the top on horae back trom almort 
any direction. The same may be said of many of tba 
other mountaina. The soil of the country generally ll 
uncommonly fertile, producing with tolerable cullirft. 
tion, abundant crops. What seems entraordinary to k 
stranger, is the fact that tlito soil becomes richer aa ha 
ascends the mountains. The aides of the Roan, Iha 
Black, the Bald, and others, at an elevation even of 
five or sIk thouiand feet above the aea, are covered with 
a deep rich vegetable mould, so soft that a horae in drf 
weather ainks up 'o the feiluck. The fact that the mU 
is frequently more fertile aa one ascenda, is, I presume 
attributable 10 the circumstance that the higher por- 
tiona are more commonly covered with clouda, and Iha 
vegetable malter being Ihua kept in a cool moist stala 
while decaying, is incorporated to a greater degree with 
the aurface of the earth, Juat as it it usually found that tha 
north side of a hill is richer than the portion moat ex- 
posed to the action of the sun's rays." 

Now, Mr. i:dilor, I think that time and experienea 

luiiable for ahee]>, especially t.Sote portions alluded to 
by Mr. C, in the precetiing extract. 1 formerly thought 
with Mr. C, Iliat in time it would become a fine sheep 
country; but since I have turned farmer, and kept 
sheep, I think those who embark in the sheep busioHi 






sappui 



liart ofMr. Morrells work, p. 193, heaayai 
'■ The soil most suitable for sheep ia a dry one. It It 
emphatically an upland animal, and lovea the ihort and 
varied herbage of hill and mountain slopes, provided 
the soil is not poachy from an excess of moisture. Ta 
no other domestic quadrniieil is water more repugnant, 
unless when necemury to lave its thirst, as will be aeea 
in its aversion In crossing: streams, and always aeleetinf 
the driest points for feeding and rcat. 
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These mountains have a cold damp climate> the sum- 
mits of the highest being covered with clouds and mists 
a large portion of the summer season. Cold rains are 
of frequent occurrence, doubtless causing the deep vege- 
table mould alluded to by Mr. C. There the geolo- 
gist will see rocks crumbling to pieces, and large frag- 
ments tumbling down under the influence of cold and 
water, of which the Grandfather is a remarkable exam- 
ple. This is a high mountain lying within Ash and 
Burke counties. According to Prof. Mitchell, it is 
5,556 feet above the level of the sea, and according to 
the same author, the Roan is 6,03S feet high; the high- 
est point of the Black mountain, 6,476 feet, being more 
than 200 feet higher than Mt. Washington, which was 
formerly supposed to be the highest mountain in the 
United States east of the Mississippi.^[See Silliman's 
Journal, vol. xxxv., p. 377.] 

A large portion of the county of Yancy is an elevated 
table land, which is so damp and cold that the inhabi- 
tants frequently do not raise corn sufficient for their own 
consumption. This I learned from Mr. McCall, an old 
gentleman who resides and has spent most of his life in 
the North Cove, on one of the branches of the Ca- 
tawba river. While I was at his house, several men 
came there on horseback from the high table land 
above, after corn to make bread for their families. 
This was in July of 1842- From McCalls I rode on 
horseback up the «« winding stairs," and across a table 
land thinly settled, (2S miles,) to Mr. Husteds, at the 
foot of the Yellow Mountain, which is a spur of the 
Roan. Mr. Husted informed me that he did not at- 
tempt to raise com on account of the cold — that in 
many seasons there was scarcely a month in the year 
without frost. With Mr. Husted I walked over the 
Yellow to the top of the Roan, which was enveloped in 
a fog, to our great disappointment, for it is said that five 
states can be seen from its summit. We descended on 
the other side to Evan Hughes', and spent the night. 
The next day Mr. Hughes ascended the Roan with us, 
and again the damp clouds rolled over the mountain, 
driven by a cold wind. Mr. Hughes, who had charge 
of some cattle that fed on that mountain, told us that he 
had been on its top the 2olh of June, when a snow 
storm arose and con.pletely covered the mountain with 
snow, and that there were few days in the year but that 
it was foggy on the Roan. After Mr. Hughes left us 
we got lost in the mist, and with great dilficufty re- 
gained the house at the foot of the Yellow, after dark. 
Those who wish to enjoy a mountain view in North 
Carolina, should always go prepared to encamp on its 
top, and in the morning, before the rays of the sun 
cause the mists to arise, they will generally have a glo- 
rious prospect, realizing more than their anticipations. 
I have ascended most of the high mountains in that 
state, and rarely without encountering a storm, or find- 
ing their tops covered with mists, which disappeared 
in the cool of the evening, to be resumed by the warm- 
ing rays of the morrows sun. In encamping on the 
mountains, I generally found the thermometer to range 
from 45 to 60 degrees, and on the high mountains, du- 
ring the day it seldom rose above ()5. The inhabi- 
tants of the valleys pay great attention to the rais- 
ing of cattle and horses, which, in the summer season, 
are turned upon the mountains in what is termed " the 
range," which consists of tall weeds, native grasses, and 
in many places white clover has become naturalized. 
The owners of the stock cut out small troughs in logs 
^hich are there termed "lick logs," in which they salt 
(he cattle every one or two weeks, at which times they 
generally take (heir guns, and encamp, and hunt a day 
ar more for deer and bear, both of which are abundant. 
Many of the high mountains are covered more or less 
with balsam trees, (.ibien frascri and ^bies nigra,) 
which delight in cold damp situations. The IJlack 
Mountain is nearly covered with these trees, from 
-vhich it has its name. Beneath these trees there is 
ten spread a thick carpet of moss and sphagnum, or 
^^t moss, with a vegetation similar to that of ihe White 
mountains and Canatla. At Billy White's, near the 
in»nafather, I found Mrs. White keeping house with 



to some more favored region to raise com for tlie fami* 
ly, which cannot be raised near the mountain on ac- 
count of wet and cold. 

These remarks will apply more or less to the motm- 
(ainous region of Haywood and Macon counties, from 
which we conclude (hat they are not suitable to the 
raising of fine-wooled sheep, judging from their cleTa- 
tion, damp and cold climate, which, as before remarked 
by Mr. C, creates a deep vegetable mould, in which a 
horse will sink up to the fetlock. And would not sheep 
sink in also, and be liable to have the foot rot? And in 
yeaning time would not many Iambs be lost from the 
frequent cold rains so common there during the month 
of May. Should any think of grazing sheep in that re- 
gion, let them at least, before doing so, examine and 
go over the mountains, and should they conclude to em- 
bark in the business and finally succeed, I for one would 
be glad, because I love those mountains. While among 
the Cumberland mountains, in Tennessee, I heard fre- 
quently of large mountain tracts there having been told 
at the North, and when the purchasers came on to 
examine their property, they found it comparatively 
worthless. This is merely alluded to as a warning to 
others who might be disposed to purchase mountain 
tracts in North Carolina before seeing them. 

Yours truly, S. B. Bucklet. 

West Dresden, Yates Co-, N. F, June, 1846. 



HOVEY'S STRAWBBBBT. 



In a late number of Hovey's Magazine, I am charged 
with having committed « three errors in one short para- 
graph" of the Fruit Culturist, and the Editor regrets 
that I should have « detracted from the excellence'* 
of this work, « by making any statements upon subjects 
of which [I] had no experience." t therefore make a 
few explanatory remarks in the Cultivator, as it appears 
evident from the editor's style that he did not expect 
nor intend any reply to be made in that journal. 

The first objection is, that I stated that « the Duke 
of Kent and Early Scarlet are among the best vekt 
karlV strawberries. He says the former is "quite 
worthless," and was discartied from his collection 
twelve or fifteen years ago; and that in the London 
Horticultural Society's Catalogue it is set down « third 
size and second quality." It is strange that the editor 
is not aware that climate often produces a great dif- 
ference on fruit. Now several of the best judges in 
Western New-York, consider the Duke of Kent as one 
of the finest flavored of all strawberries, though it may 
be otherwise at London and Boston. The Pomological 
Manual says it is <* moderate or medium size," and 
Downing that it is valuable where the earliest fruit is 
desired. Quality is too often considered to depend on 
size, by the cultivators of large, insipid, and worthleai 
varieties. 

The second exception is, I said that Bishop*s Oran^ 
was of <' good quality and of large size," which the 
editor positively C'>ntra4licts. If he will turn to Down- 
ing's '< Fruits and Fruit Trees," he will find that I 
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fully justified by the terms ^* large sue," <<v«ry kigk 
Jlavored," and ^^ finest quality," there applied to Bishop's 
Orange. 

<< But the third and gross error," continues the editor, 
« is that Hovey's Seedling is tender! It is evident from 
this that Mr. Thomas never cultivateil the true variety, 
or he would not have made such a statement, for one of 
its greatest qualities is its hardiness." As for the tme 
variety, — our plants were obtained from A. J. Downing 
& Co., of Newburgh, and from Prof. Jackson, of Sche- 
nectady; — men of the highest standing as horticultn- 
risls. As for its being tender, I know several instances 
in Western New-York, where many plants of Hovey't 
Seedling were nearly all destroyed by the frost in win- 
ter, while the Early Scarlet and other varieties, plantet' 
at the same time alongside, nearly or quite all escaped 
Such loss was subsequently prevented by winter protee 
tion — proving decisively that Hovey s Seedling it no 
so hardy as the Early Scarlet or Vii^inia in aoaM Ic 
<.>iit<«« io thU part of ^he tua«« 
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I bive DO w'lh to lenrn th« popularjlf or ula of thii 
Sne Tuiely. The Fruit Cnmmitlee of the Man. Hnii. 
Bocicly Iried il twelve yean in (hat climate anJ neigh- 
borhooil, before they cerliflpil (hat il ii "ont" of the 
belt; but at il hul not been lrie<l lo long in other cli- 
BBlcB, I ex[<res>e<l a caution (hat il ihoulJ not be KX- 
CLUIIVE1.T or virji eileniirely cuUivateil lill aucli proof 
AouUl be hai!,— Ihaugh I ailmitte<l that " it is reganle.l 
by many who had tultivalod it, ai (he (ineriof all varie- 
tici,*' Now Dueht Ihia to give offence to a reasonable 
Bant J.J. Thomas. 



NEW.TORK STATE AGRIODLTURAI. SIXilBTT. 

BaoW AND FaIBTCBI: HELD AT AUDCHN, 6tPT. 15, 

16, AND 17, 1846. 

The lixtb annual Fair ami Show of the Slate Agri- 
eaitural Society It ipi'maching', anJ the intereat which 
il manifeiteil (hiiw* that ouriociety haa toal none of (be 
eonlUleuce of ihe agriculturiala of the atate. The 
pravioui exhibitions have been ittended by imnienae 
gathering) frois dilTerent parli of our onn Mate, u 
well IS large number* fWiia other atatei in the Union. 

The location of the Fair a( Auburn, being near the 
centre of the ilaie, will unilonbledly aeciire a larger at- 
tendance than al any [irevious Fair of the Society. 

The arrangement a, it it believed, will be luch aa to 
meet (he cx|>ecla(ii>ni of (he publi 



( wilt i 
■ for all who may be 



« iudB*«, t 



1 attend 



e of til 



public, in the awanli (ha( may be ma 

We would urge upon the friemla of agriculture 
throughout the itate (o make vigoroua eflbrtt to brioK 
out our ciliieni at the approaching Fair. Every year 
we have aiiiled to Ihe list of our frienda, from those 
Who have allendcd our exhibitions, and we ileaire Mill 
to add lo their numbers until erery farmer in (he *la(e 
u well M every other citizen, shall lake a deep intereat 
in our society, which ia idenliQed wilh the permiaent 
prosperity of the state. 

Arrangement! will be made <br the ladies, (hat will 
secure a tar efltl display of the articles they may ex- 
hibit—and it is h«pe<l that in thia department we shall 
witneaa a itiaplay excelling that at any former meeting 

REGUlJlTlO.NS FOR THE FAIR. 

All memhen of the lociety, and all who may become 
inembera at the time of the Fair, by (he payment of 
f I.UO, will be furnished wilh badge* which will admit 
the person and his wile aod children under 21 years of i 
•ge, to (be exhibition at all limei during the Fair, i 
Tickets to admit a single penon, 12^ cenls. ! 

Members will be allowed to enter in carriage* with I 
(heir bmilies, but no back* or other public con. . 
veyances will be pernided to enter exsept when the 
Inmates are member* of (he society, wi(hout paying 
• dollar lor each entrance, and (he inmatea, tfnot mem- 
ber*, lo rumlah themaelves with ticlrela. 

At a meeting of Ihe Executive Committee of the N. 
T. Stale Agricultural Society, held at the American Hu- 
tal in Auburn, on Thursilay, (be N(h otMay, 1846, the 
following member* were preaent, viii J. M. Sherwood, ' 
President; E. P. Prentice, H. S. Ranilall, J. R. Speed, 
L. F. Allen, Vice-Preaidenlsi J. B. NoLI, Coneapoad- 
ing Secretary; Hon. A. Conkling. Dr. John Miller.and 
Ambrose Steven); assisted by Ihe Prcaidenls of the 
Onondaga and Cayuga Co. Agricullura) Soeieliea, and 
Other eniinput agriculturists, Ibe following committees j 

Committtt of Jtrrangtnimli, and far tilttling tkt 
Skote Gramd, and nreparinr il for Ike taming Exl.i- 
iUioa.—l. H. Shsiwood, J. H. Che«IeI], C. C. Dmnlt, I 



' CommitUifor Rtctptton of Strangers. — E. T- Throop. 

Willow Rrook; A.tjonkling, Melroae; W. H.Seward, 
I Chris. Morgan, EL A. Worden, T. Y. How, Jr., S. A, 
. Gooilwin, Auburn. 
I 1st Class— DurJiam Cattle.— Gov. Allen Trimble, 

Ohio; Henry Parsons, Ancaster, C. W.; L. Chandler 
I Call, IIo»ack. 

I an, 3d, and 4th Classes- flirtforrf, DtvoR, and 
\.4>/rihirt Cattle — Elias Phinney, Lexington, Ma**.; 

I.cmiirl Ilulburl, Winchester, Conn.; Edwui] Cox, 

JTH Class— CrOMdo/iVa/ioe on<£ Improrrd CattU. 
I — Ira Hitchcock, Vernon; Lewis G. Morris, Morrlsiasai 
I John Randall, Norwich. 
; 6th Class— iValie* Co(/;t.— W. Gatbutt, Wbcatluidt 

Thomas Ililhouse, Albany; Samuel Stevens, Preblej 

Cortland county. 

] Working Oi'i — Sanfont ITownnl, Albany; Wia. 
' Fuller, Skanealcles; John Ayrault, Perrinlon. 
I ilecri — Gideon Ramsilell, Perrinlon; Francis Hib< 

ban!, Cortland Village; Hiram Clift. Marcellua. 
! Fat Cattle— lotia Holcomb, Wilmington, Del.t 

Thomas Kirkpalrick, Albany; A. L. Freeman, Jor- 

Fut Shetp.-E. W, Caily, Dryden, Tompkins Co.( 

Wm. Oshorn, Auburn ; Hayden, Syracuse. 

Slallioni of all icorfc and draught, and Nam.— 
Adam Ferguson, Watcrtown, C. W.; Elbert Jone*. 
Uysler Bay; Henry K. Morrell, Caroline Co. 

Blood SI all ioni and JVarei.— Jamca Bathgate Font* 
ham; D. D. Campbell, Schenectady ; Gen. Daniel Jona^ 
. Cold Spring, Queens Co. 

I Brit Matchid and Single Home: — Edward LoiVi 
Cambridgpi Wm. A. Dutcber, Pcnn Van; W. 6. Dar^ 
King'a Kerry. 

' Long Wooled Shiep- — Philip Reybold, Wilmiogton, 
Delaware; Samuel Cheever, Stillwater; Augustu* Bay- 
ner, Clarence, Erie Co. 

Middle H'aaZ— William HowiK, Guelph, C. W.} 
Paoli Lalhrop, South Iladley Palls; BenJ. Enoa, D* 

Mtrino Sktep and their Gradei -Robert R. Reed, 
Washington, Pa.; Edward A. Le Roy, New-York; K. 
B. Smith, Woodbury, Ct.; Samuel Lawrence, Lowell, 
I Mass.; S. Newton Deiter, Oriekany. 

Saxon Sheep. — Adam Hildebrand M*sailon, Ohio 
Daniel Rogers, T-foaack Comer*; Wm. McKee, Balcoi 
Washing'OnCo.i John A. Tainter, llartibrd, C(.; Homer 
Blanchard, KinJerhook. 

Smini G. V. Sacked, Seneca Fall*; P. N. Siiit, 

Syracuse; E. L. B. Curtiaa, Danby, Tompkina Co. 

Poultry. — L. B. Langwnrthy, Roche*ler; Tbomas 
HalMs, Gilbcrliville; dlward Mesier, Fishkill. 

PloiBi. — C. C. Dennis, Auburn; Elnoch Marks, Fair* 
mount; S. N. Wright, Vemoa. 
I Harratct, Watont, ^c— .Samuel Oreenleaf, Canu- 
daigua; £ P. Beck, Sheldon, Wyoming Co.; Israel 
Boies, Homer. 

Corn and Cob Crusher. — Geo. Geddes, FairmMUII) 
Kingtiey Saoford, Volney, Oswego Co.; Teuni* BergcD, 
Brooklyn. 

Ploujiag Match. — John Johnalon, Geneva; John Finch. 
Astoria; David Matthews, Truxton; Henry Brewer, 
Enfield; Pari* Barber, Homer. 

Butter.-I- BartonStout, Aliens Hill; Andrew Dick- 
son. Corllandville; Aaron Peirie, Little Fall*. 



Cliet, 



—Hon. Wm 



C. Crai 



War 



Lewi* Eaton, Black Rock: 



Maple and Corn Stalk Sugar.— Olio F. Marshall, 
Wheeler, Steuben Co. ; Robert Hadfield Sheldon, Wyo- 
ming Co.; Wm. Blossom, Canandaigua. 

Silk. — Joel T. Belcher, Richford, Tioga Co.; CharlM 
Pardoe, 6kanea(ele*; Edward Morgan, Aurora. 

Donatie Jlfanu/^aclurH.- Roawell Randall, Cort- 
landville; Curti* Moses, Harcellus; Moses D. Burnett 
Sytacma. 
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Fruit. — ^Joho A. King, Jamaica, L. I.; W. L. De 
Witt, Itbaca: A. H. Underhill, New-York. 

Flowert. — Herman Wendell, Albany; Wm. N. Ran- 
dftll, Cortlamlville; Tracy, Syracuse. 

MuctllantouM ArticleM not enumerated or specified. — 
R. L. Allen, Buflalo; J. T. Cooper, Albany; Wm. 
laekson, Syracuse. 

Vegetablee.-^ti, A. Morrell, Lake Ridge; Geo. J. 
Pumpelly, Owego; Henry Morgan, Aurora. 

Stoves and other Manufactures of Iron. — C. N. Bc- 
ment, Albany; Samuel T. Pratt, Bufialo; Franklin 
fanning, Syracuse. 

Paintings and other Drawings* — Francis Rotch, But- 

temutts; Walker, Utica; Gen. John A. Granger, 

Cftnandaigua. 

Ornamental^ Shell, Needle, and Wax Work. — Mrs. 
B. D. Coe, Buffalo; Mrs'. Hanson Cox, Auburn; Mrs. 
^Irah Worden, Canandaigua; Mrs. Welmore, Utica; 
Bfri. W. W. WaUon, Geneva. 

Unenumerated Implements, and other articles. — J. J. 
Yiele, Troy; J. B. Duane, Schenectady; Stephen B. 
Cushing, Ithaca. 

Committee to negotiate with R. R. Companies for the 
transportation of Stock, Impletnents, Passengers, ^rc, i 
to and from the Show. — E. P. Prentice, Albany; Geo.! 
Vail, Troy; T. S. Faxlon, Utica; M. D. Burnett, Syra- ' 
cnse; C. P. Wood, Auburn; L. B. Langworthy, Ro- 
chester; L. F. Allen, Buffalo. 

For the Reception of Stock, ^c, ^c. — Ira Hopkins, 
Esq., M^. J. B. Dill, Wm. Howard, Esq. 



O* We learn by the Tocsin, that a meeting was held 
•t Auburn, on the 27th of June, for the pur|>ose of de- 
viling a plan for conducting the coming Fair. For 
this purpose a committee was chosen to confer with 
Ihe Executive Committee of the Society. Committees 
^ere also chosen for the purposes of collecting sub- | 
•criptions and paying bills, erecting buildings for the ' 
Fair, providing water and forage for the use of visitors 
and stock during the days of the exhibition, selecting ' 
suitable grounds for the plowing match, to provide 
lodgings and accommodations for strangers during the ' 
Fair, to assist in the decorations of Floral Hall, and! 
other buildings, &c , &c. A determined resolution i 
seems to be manifested by the citizens of Auburn and 



The oxen, in that time, did lOOJ days* work, whicb^ 
at $1.25 a day, amounts to $125.62; were fed 12 bosbels 
of com, which, at 70 cents, is$S.40; 6 months' pasture, 
at $2.50 a month, $15.00; 3 months' hay, at $3.50 a 
month, $10.50; 3 months straw, at $2.50 a month, 
$7.50; wear of cart, $3.00; Yoking in all ^4.40; 
leaves a nett profit of $81.22; making a balance of 
$11.12 in favor of the oxen. 

But Mr. Skinner says a yoke of oxen will do as much 
work in a day as a pair of horses; if he is correct, then 
the balance in Dsivor of oxen would be $61. But aueb 
cattle, I think, are very scarce — at least I have found 
them so. 

I last year commenced raising carrots for stock, and 
although some of my neighbors laughed at me for farming 
after the Cultivator, as they called it, and I cannot boast 
of the crops of Mr. Risley, of Chatauque, yet I got at the 
rate of 600 bushels to the acre, and am satisfied it is more 
profitable than raising potatoes, could we get a good 
crop of the latter, which is very uncertain; and this 
year I have sowed twice as much as I did last year, and 
am confident I shall get one-third heavier crop, as I did 
not sow them last year until the last of May, which I 
think was too late; it was also a very dry season. I 
raised last year on one- fourth of an acre, 150 bushels, 
which at 15 cents a bushel, amounts to S^.50. Whole 
time spent in plowing, sowing, seeding, and digging, 
184 days, every hour told, which, at 75 cents a day, is 
$13.87. Cost of seed, $1.50, making in all, $15.37, and 
leaving a nett profit of $7. 12, or at the rate of $28.50 
per arre. Herbert Van YoucEiii burgh. 

Maiden Bridge, Columbia Co., June 24, 1S46. 



WINTER AND SUMMER WHEAT— A NEW VARIETT- 



Mr. Tucker — Addison county in former years was 
quite noted for its productions of winter wheat, as many 
of the oldest << Trojans " can testify, who received our 
grain in exchange for cash and goods. For many 
years we have cultivated but little of any variety. The 
wheat fly annoyed us so much we were obliged to aban- 
don it, and look to the west for our bread. 

Our success has been quite flattering for two or three 

years. I have heard it reported by those well informed, 

▼icinity, to do their utmost to render the exhibition j that we now have more wheat on the ground than was 



isreditable in all respects to the state, to the Society, and 
to themselves. 



HORSES vs. OXEN IN AaRICULTURE. 



Mr. Tucker — In reading Skinner's Essay on the Ox, 
In Clater's and Youatt-s Cattle Doctor, (which by the ' 
way, I would recommend to every farmer as almost in- 
dispensable,) I supposed that he gave the ox too much 
preference over the horse, in regard to economy and 
usefulness as a beast of burden ; and to satisfy myself of 
the fact, I commenced, one year ago last April, to keep 
an exact accounl of the work done, and the amount of 
food given to one pair of horses, and one yoke of oxen, 
on a farm of about one hundred acres of tillable land, 
letting down every Saturday night, the number of miles 
travelled, the number of days worked, and the amount 
ind kind of food consumed during the week. The fol- 
lowing is the result: 

The horses travelled 667 miles double; 2,151 miles 
(ingle; worked on the farm 59 j days double, 36 1 
lays single. Now allowing 40 miles travel to be a 
lay's work for a team, it would make 121 days the whole 
imount peformed by one pair of horses in one year, 
xhich, at $1.75 a day, would amount to $211. They 
■vere fed during that time, 105 bushels of oats, 
Thich at 50 cents per bushel, amounts to $42; 47 
>ushels of corn, at 70 cents, $33; 5 months pasture, at 
|3 per month, $15; 2 months hay, at $4 a month, $8; 3 
nonths on cut straw, worth about $5; expenses of 
fjoeing, $8 ; wear of wagon and harnesss, $10 ; decrease 
n value of horses, $20; making in all, $141; which de- 
it^mii froi«i %9iu lmT<w » »«iU •'-oftt o'f/n 



ever sown any one previous year. It never looked 
more promising for a bountiful crop than at present. 
Thousands of bushels of our surplus must seek a market 
abroad. 

The Black-Sea Wheat, — a summer variety — is now 
cultivated here, on account of the general success which 
we have had in growing it on all kinds of soil, and 
through a variety of seasons. It produces abundantly, 
and is insnrcd against the rust. The fly troubles it less. 

In Februar}', 1945, I put one peck of this wheat to 
soak, and as soon as it began to germinate, mixed it 
with a loam soil, put it into a keg, and exposed it to 
the weather, where it soon froze, and remainetl in that 
state till the last day of March ; then sown on muck 
land, which had thawed to the depth of two inches. 
The same night the ground froze hartl, and it thawed 
and froze once more before the spring opened. Three- 
fourths of the grain died, in consequence, as I think, of 
the grain being too much grown at the time of sowing. 
It grew wonderfully, kept eight inches ahead of tb^ 
spring crop sowed in May, and stooil six inches highei 
through the season than the Black-Sea beside it. The 
heads were uncommmonly long, of a deep red and 
darker color than the summer wheat. The hefttls were 
also longer in the head and more stiff. I harvested foui 
bushels; the berry was evidently larger than the origi'- 
nal grain, though not as plump. 

In November last, the 13th day, we sowecl a pail full 
of this wheat on loam land, which came up well. It 
stood about two inches high when the ground froxe, 
and remained covered with snow during the winter. P 
came forwanl finely this season, is now heeded oot, anu 
has every appearance of a lirg* yield. I think it safe 
to eaU U Mm «<Black«8a« -eW«r tuAcol.*' If tt 
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tkt dittinguiihiDg properties of the lummer fmrietjr, it 
matt be a valoable acquiiition to oar eouatiy. 

For two years I have eoltivated the « Improved 
White* Flint," or « Harmon wheat,*) which I obtained 
from Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, N. Y. The berry is 
▼ery even in size, the best and handsomest wheat I ever 
taw. On less than four acres of sandy loam we sowed 
about 5{ bushels, September 8th, 1844. The land is 
not what we call *' wheat land," in this section; not 
very strong soil, yet I was happily disappointed in har- 
vesting 1 13 bushels from the piece of the best wheat 
that I have seen raised here for the last 15 years. The 
millers pronounce it such. 

The heads are a little bearded, white, rather short, 
but extremely well filled. The straw is very stiff*, of 
food proportion, bearing but few leaves; it is quite 
•mall near the head, hard, and not inclined to lodge; 
the berry is of good size, very white and solid, which 
produces but little bran. One very great advantage in 
this variety, as well as in the Black 8ea, is, it does not 
^eli in gathering, though qaite ripe. I have now the 
second and more promising crop growing on stronger 
land. This wheat is so well known tha*. it needs no 
praise. Mr. Harmon informed me, last winter, that he 
sold over 1200 bushels for seed last fall, of this kind of 
wheat. Sales more extensively in his own region, but 
had received many orders from the south, middle, and 
western states, as well as New-England and the Canadas. 

8. W. Jewett. 

Weybridge, VU, June 12, 1846. 



PRINOIFLES OF BREEDHrO. 



« The offspring of some animals is very unlike them- 
selves; it i% therefore, a good precaution to try the 
young males with a few females, the qualities of whose 
produce has been already ascertained; by this means 
wc shall know the sort of stock they get, and the de- 
scription of females to which they are best adapted." — 
[Sebrighrt Essay on the Art of Lnproving the Breeds 
of Domestic Animals.^^} 



In various races, animals are now and then proiluced 
which are the means of efi*ecting extraordinary im- 
provements. Some individuals possess a remarkable 
and inexplicable power of transmitting their good 
qualities, or of begetting stock superior to themselves. 

It is true that what are called well-bred animals 
usually transmit their qualities with greater certainty 
than others; and in selecting breeding stock which has 
not been proved, due regard should of course be had to 
blood and pedigree. But the faculty alluded to is not 
always possessed in proportion to the degree in which 
any particular blood is inheriteil, for animals of exactly 
the same bloo<l frequently beget progeny of very dilfer- 
•nt qualities. In swine, for instance, it is not uncom. 
mon fur the offspring of boars which were of the same 
litter, to vary much in shape and disi>osition to fatten. 
It is so with sheep; of rams that are twins, or those 
which are the province of the same buck and ewe, one 
frequently proves far superior as a stock -getter to the 
others. The progeny of stallions of the same blood are 
sometimes quite various. It is not very rare that one 
male among several produced by the same parents, be- 
comes noted for the value of his stock, though the re- 
mainder of the family acquire no particular reputation 
in this respect. Perhaps no very satisfactory reason 
can be given, why the progeny and descendants of the 
horse Messenger have proved so much more valuable 
f )r business purposes than most other blood horses in 
this country. Neither can the superior qualities which 
have distiuguished the descendants of the «old Justin 
Morgan horse," (the ancestor of the '< Morgan'* stock,) 
be fully accounted for by any rules with which we are 
acquainteil. 

I'hese remarks are also equally applicable to eattle. 
In tiie variety to widaly known as improv«d Short 



Horns, great improvement has been attrlbtned to the 
bull Hubback, whose qualities, as well as those of bis pro- 
geny, are generally acknowledged to have been much su- 
perior to what the Short-Horns generally were belbrs' 
their time. And we may properly mention in this con- 
nection, two bulls, descendants of Hubback, viz., FSvo- 
rite and Comet — the former the sire of the latter. Al- 
though they were nearly similar in bkXKl, Favorite 
was much the most celebrated as a valuable stock-get- 
ter, notwithstanding Comet brought at public auction 
the enormous sum of one thousand guineas. A noted 
English breeder, in speaking of these bulls, says — 
« Comet was never the father of as good an one as him- 
self; it was otherwise with his sire. Favorite stamped 
all his offspring as superior to himself; perhaps no boll 
ever begat so many good bulls and cows." 

Of several examples of this kind which have oe- 
curred within our own observation, we cannot omit the 
mention of one in particular which appeared to ns qnlle 
striking. 

A few months ago, while examining the stock of Mr. 
HoBATio Saroeant, of Springfield, Mass., our atten- 
tion was specially attracted by several animals in ths 
herd, which, besides their fine forms and silky coats, 
were remarkable for their great resemblance to each 
other — exhibiting an uniformity in shape and genersi 
qualities seldom witnessed. On inquiry, we were in- 
formed by Mr. Saroeant that these animals sprang 
from a bull called Red Comet, which he had formerly 
owned. He observed that he was the most remarkable 
animal as a stock-getter he had ever known — that all 
his progeny were most strikingly marked with his own 
good points, and that they proved excellent for all pur- 
poses. These remarks stimulated us to learn the full 
history of the animal. Mr. S. informed us that the tmll 
was bred by Henrt Watson, Esq., of East Windsor. 
Ct., but could not state particulars in regard to his blood. 
Mr. S. purchased him in Granville, Mass., where he 
had been kept several years. As the stock which hs 
had begotten while at that place, grew up and wers 
proved, their superiority for the dairy and other pur- 
poses became so obvious, that one of his former owners 
was induced to re -purchase him, and he was therefore, 
though then at an advanced age, taken back to Gran- 
ville, where the farmers gladly availed themselves of 
his services for several vears. 

Shortly after our interview with Mr. Sahokaitt we 
wrote to H. Watson, Esq., for additional facts In re- 
ganl to the animal which had been the cause of so 
much improvement, and from his reply we make the 
following extracts. 

« You ask a history, &c., of the bull bred by me, that 
for a time was in the hands of Mr. Horatio Saboeant. 
The pedigree of that animal is as follows. Red Comet. 
(1591,) dark red, calved 26th June, 1827; got by Wye 
Comet, dam Flora, bred by me, by imported bull Hol- 
derness, alias Fortunatus; g. d., Belle bred by me, by 
Young Denton, (963;)^gr. g. d., Crowfoot, a native red 
cow. 

«I sold this bull to Ward Woodbridoe, Esq., andhs 
let him one year to Gen. Parsons, of Granville, Mass., 
and the next year sold him to Gen. Parsons, who kept 
him for three or four years, and sold him to Horatio 
Saroeant, of Springfield, Mass. Mr. Saroeant kept 
him three or four years, when Gen. Parsons bought 
him back, and ke)>t him one or two years. He then 
sold him, and he went to Woodstock, in this state, 
where, I believe, he died. After being used two years 
while at Woodstock, his owner came to see me and 
ascertain his pedigree. The bull was then twelve 
years old, and had been put that year to over 100 eows, 
at $3 each. The stock of his getting, while at Gran- 
ville, all turned out tine cows for milk and excellent 
steers for the yoke and shambles, and that was what 
inihieed Gen. Parsons to get him back. While at 
Springfield he got more good milkers and fine steers 
than any bull that ever stood in that vicinity. I have 
seen a great many animals of his get, and they were 
uniformly superior. He was unquestionably used to 
more native and cross-bred eows than any bull ever 
kept in Nsw-Sngland. His descendants firom snrh 
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eowB were better than those of his sire, Wye Comet. 
Abel Chapin, ^Ssq.y bred and fed three or four very large 
and fine steers of his get. One in particular, though 
not as large as two others he had, was sold to Mr. Sar 
OEANT, and slaughtered in Springfield before he was 
■iz years old. 

His live weight was, 2,627 lbs. 

Bead weight, quarters, hide and tallow,. 2,023 « 



Loss, 604 " 

Or about 23 per cent. I did consider this steer the best 
aoimal of the kind I ever saw, and the nearest in every 
point to perfection." 

From the pedigree of Red Comet, as given by 
Mr. Watson, it appears that he was one-half of the 
blood of Wye Comet, one- fourth of the blood of For- 
tonatus or Holdemess, one-eighth of the blood of 
Benton, (Young Denton of the Herd-Book,) and one- 
eighth common or « native ' blood. From what we 
have seen of the stock of thi bull, and from all the in- 
fbrmation received, we have reason to believe that he 
was an animal of uncommon usefulness, and that the above 
account does him and his stock no more than simple 
justice. 

Our readers will now, perhaps, be able to understand 
why we have placed the extract from Sebright as a 
text at the head of this article. The design is to enforce 
the idea therein contained, that male animals of good 
promise should be fairly tried and the character of 
their produce ascertained, before they are either ex- 
tensively used or rejected. Could this be done, ii 
would prevent great losses from the use of poor stock- 
getters, and might in many cases be the means of sav- 
ing and making generally useful, animals whose good 
qualities might not otherwise be known. 



SOWING WHEAT. 



Ma. Tucker — Few persons are aware how very 
much the yield of the wheat crop depends upon the 
manner upon which the seed is deposited in the soil. 
I risk nothing in saying that fully one-third could be 
added with certainty to every farmer's crop by due at- 
tention to this point. The proper depth at which seeds 
should be deposited in the soil, has engaged the atten- 
tion of the most eminent agriculturists and scientific 
1II60 of Europe, and its vast importance acknowledged 
by them. 

Baron Yoght, of Flotbeck, near Hamburg, has most 
ably discusMd this subject in the British Farmer's 
Magazine, vol. 4; and Mr. Patrick Sherifi*, of Mungo's 
Wells, near Haddington, in Scotland, has written in 
the early numbers of the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, some articles so practically convincing and so 
much to the point, that I think you could not do your 
readers a greater flavor or service than to give them 
to them entire, if the work I allude so is within your 
reach. If seeds be placed by accident or design at 
such a depth in the earth, as to be out of the influence 
of the air, and though they may be surrounded by the 
requisite degrees of heat and moisture, they will never- 
theless remain dormant. 

We have many instances of the truth of this in every 
Jay practice, and of the imperishable properties of 
jome kinds of seeds when excluded from the influence 
of the air. H seeds are dropped on the surface of the 
ground, they will remain uninjured and unaltered so 
iong as the air is perfectly dry; but in moist air ger- 
mination commences, and the point of the root will 
(Uiekly protrude and fiml its way into the soil. This is 
bhe ordinary process of nature; but experience has 
'AUght us, that though nature distributes grain and other 
eeds generally on the surface of the spot where pro- 
duced, yet there is a proper depth at which all seeds 
•Would be deposited, and which is specially suitable, 
this depth is obviously that which, while it yields 
he neres^ary degrees of heat, moisture, and darkness, 
s yet within the requisite influence of the air. The 
ipiliin^ 'nrstam ia Anrk-'>r'^, jfnt oidv fti'^*^ it* '^•■•1 



distribution of the seed, but because by it, seeds are 
also laid in at an equal depth ; this last circum s tan c e ia 
regarded as one of the principal advantages of the ma- 
chine. Now, Baron Voght has endeavored to show 
that seeds may be deposited too deep even by the drill, 
and in all cases when seed is sown before harrowing, 
much of it will be laid deeper than it should be, and 
consequently lost. Of this there can be no doubt. 
Every one acquainted with sowing must allow that seed 
may be buried too deep; and every body acquainted 
with the structure of culmiferous plants and their man- 
ner of growth, must be convinced that if seeds are just 
covered so as to be sufficiently shaded from the sun's 
rays, it is enough. Mr. Sheriff clearly proves, that all 
seeds with what he calls « coronal roots," no matter at 
what depth the seed is deposited and germinates, that 
so soon as it reaches within one-half an inch of the 
surface of the earth it will then put forth its coronal 
roots, and from them make a new start.. There is no 
foct connected with agriculture more easy of proof than 
this; any farmer may take a flower-pot filled with 
earth, and in it deposit three or four grains of wheat at 
different depths, from an inch downwards, and satisfy 
himselfof this fact, as well as the weakly and sickly 
state of all that are sowed below the depth of one inch, 
as compared with the one sown at that, the proper 
depth. 

Explanatory of these assertions. Baron Voght has 
appended to his paper figures of five different kinds of 
grain in five diflercnt states of growth, caused by the 
ditlcrcnt depths at which they had been deposited in 
the earth. I annex two of these, as sufficient to illus- 
tmle uiy subject. 




Fig. 67. 

The dotted line is the surface of the ground; a, rep- 
resents a healthy plant of wheat from a seed laid in at 
the proper depth, viz., one inch beneath thesur&ce; b, 
shows the growth of a plant fh>m a seed which has been 
laid in two days. This last, it will be observed, vege- 
tated, although two or three inches under the surfSsce, 
threw out its seminal or first roots, and sent up its first 
shoot bearing two leaves into the air; but as the first 
branch of the culm rises therewith, and remains near 
the surface; it also throws out roots, and entirely super- 
sedes those that were first produced from the grain. 

To every practical and observant farmer it must be 
evident that this unnecessary waste of vegetable power 
must be both hurtful and unnatural; besidea, the young 
plant must be more liable to accidents from the changes 
of the weather, slugs, and Insects, during the ascent of 
the first shoot, and before the principal root ii fbrmed, 
than if started from its natural position at onee- 

To guard against over-deep sowing, or burying the 
seed altogether so as not to germinate at all, it ii mrU 
dent that no seed should be sown until the ground is 
firtt harrowed, and made level, and when sown, a light 
harrow passed over the field, will cover the seed iiifl- 
ciently to insure a safe and good crop. Of ttaeae fketa ax- 
perienee had long since convinced me, bat if maj doubt 
bad ■<ea»*ina<* in f»r iai<Kl alv^ <t« iir vrm^ r^ "'bM* 
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frown by Mr. Wm. L. Thompton, within a few miles 
of this eity the put leason, would havo entirely re- 
mored them. He had a 20 acre field of com, which he 
had eat np and taken away. Finding the {j^nnd very 
mellowy he thoua^ht he would try the experiment of 
■owing hit wheat on it, two bushels to the acre, without 
plowing, and merely harrow it in, which he did. His 
hands, and all his neighbors tried to dissuade him from 
ic, saying it was a waste of so much seed and labor, but 
much to their astonishment, in the spring, there was no 
■o luxuriant crop as this in the neighborhood; and I 
have Mr. Thompson's assurance, that he delivered to 
the mill, of good merchantable wheat, a little over 25 
bushels to the acre, being 5 bushels to the acre more 
than he had ever grown off* his land before. So satis- 
fied is he with the result, that he is determined never 
Co sow his wheat again until he has first harrowed and 
leveled his land, so as to preclude the possibility of too 
deeply burying any portion of the seed, which is inevi- 
table if sown on plowed and unharrowed land, or which 
is still worse, if sown and plowed in as is often the 



If these remarks will only draw the attention of wheat 
growers to this subject, I am satisfied that a little re- 
flection and observation will convince them, that by 
properly preparing their land to receive the seed, and 
depositing it at a proper depth in the soil, the wheat 
crop of the United States may be increased fully one- 
third, without any additional labor or expense. 

A Fabmxk. 

Louitviile, Kentucky^ 1846 



AaRIOULTXTRB AS AN OOOUFATION. 



L. TocKER, Esq. — I have no apologies to offer for 
asking a place in your very valuable journal for a few 
thoughts upon several subjects connected with agri- 
culture. It is enough that you have requested me to do 
so, and that, after a delay which may have led you to 
conclude I had no intention of complying with your re- 
quest, I have found time to commence what I design 
as a series of communications, which, should they prove 
interesting to a portion of your numerous readers, I 
shall be happy to forward, as time and circumstances 
msy allow. I do not intend to write to please my own 
fancy; nor merely to amuse those who may read, but 
if possible to benefit. If I can aid the wavering in the 
choice of an honorable business, or encourage the la- 
borer in his toils, or give any valuable hints to the 
inexperienced, I shall feel richly remunerated for my 
efforts. The first subject which I wish to present, is 
the choice of an employment. 

A sentiment has prevailed, and I fear yet prevails to 
an alarming extent, that the practical ftirmer occupies 
a place in society a grade lower than the professional 
man, the merchant, or than many other laborers. Many 
of our youth have imbibed this sentiment, and have 
been encouraged in it by the fond but injudicious pa- 
rent. Thus, not a few who might otherwise have been 
useful members of society, have been thrown upon the 
world, mere pests to the community. I have certainly 
no antipathies to the learned professions, the mercantile 
business, or mechanical employments. These are all 
necessary and important ; but I insist that agriculture is 
neither less important, or less honorable, or less useful. 

The difficulty is not so much in the several kinds of 
business, as in the fact, that an undue proportion of our 
fellow citizens are engaged in the former, to the neg- 
lect of the latter; and more than all, that the sentiment 
which I have suggested, prevents multitudes from en- 
gaging in cither. 

From my own observation, in a life of more than 45 
years, and looking back and following the history of 
my early associates, and from a somewhat extensive 
acquaintance with the world, I am fully of the opinion 
that that sentiment is one of the most fruitful sourcesof 
Idleness and crime, of any that can be named. And yet, 
what multitudes of young ipen tod gtiardiant act, or 
■eem to act, under its influenee. 

I know a man in my early iM^hood, who has a frO' 



futioHf but very little else, (except a nomeroiis ftmily) 
who was often heard to say, that kit >ont should novor 
be farmers, let what would coma. Those sons are now 
vagabonds, except one, who has already eoma to an 
iintimely end. His daughters married gentlenuHf and 
are both living in ab^Ject poverty. This is only one among 
the multitude of cases which might be mentioned. 
Still men will pursue the same path. 

I know a &rmer with two sons — smart, active lads, 
enjoying good health, who, not long since, renitd his 
form ; that he and his boys might live easier. I was 
inclined to say to that father, take eare, sir, that yoa 
train not those fine young fellows to idleness, dlMipa- 
tion, and vice. 

God made man an agriculturist, and whila in a ftato 
of innocence, his first business was to till the ground. 
And in every age of the world, some of the greatest nad 
the best of men have been farmers. Job and AbrshSB 
were farmers; Washington and Jackson were fiuinen 
— as also a multitude of worthy names and noble spirits, 
who, like them, have blessed the world with examplss 
of greatness and honorable deeds. And I r^ieo to 
know that many in our own time, of highly ooltiva- 
ted intellect, and enlarged views, and worldly mpa- 
tence, are proud to be ranked among practical fiurmers. 

Far better had it been for the world had the number 
been tenfold greater. Far better were it for the pro- 
sent generation, if in the choice of an employment, pa- 
rents and their sons would view the subject as these 
have done; and let those sons be directed in their 
choice to the same wise results. Thus, much of tbo 
idleness and crime which are exerting such a fearlbl 
influence upon us, would never have existed. Bfany 
of the temptations to vice would have been avoided. 

I know a fiUher, engaged in a profession, who has an 
only son, for whose interest he has ever felt the deepest 
solicitude. When that son was 16, like many lads of 
his age, he manifested a strong desire to engage as a 
clerk in a store. The father felt that agriculture was 
an equally honorable business — much safer, and more 
free from temptation; yet he did not wish absolutely 
to compel to a course averse to his own choice. He 
therefore eng^ed a place for him with a merchant of his 
acquaintance to l>e occupied in a few months, on condition 
that the son should still persist in his determination. Be 
then took the son alone, and informed him that he bad 
procured such place; at the same time pointing out in a 
kind manner, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
mercantile business, and of agriculture. He told him 
that he was now of an age that he must choose for him- 
self. That whichever way he should now decide, ho 
would be aided as much as practicable — that that de- 
cision must be final — that he might reflect upon the 
subject one week, and then let his decision be known. 
At the close of the week, he decided « to be a fhr- 
mer," to the joy of his father. From that day onward, 
he has pursued steadily his course — is now plessant^ 
situated upon a comfortable farm, and is prond, at hoBM 
and abroad, to be known as a farmer. 

Would it not be wise for many a fSather and son, to 
imitate this examplef R. A. A. 

Oalway, Saratoga Co,, 1S46. 



FOOT BOX Df SHEEP. 



Some interesting &cts relative to this formidable and 
contagious disease have been communicated to us by 
Humph ax T Howlavd, Esq., of Cayuga county, whose 
long and extensive experience in the management of 
sheep entitles his opinions to great weight. He has 
applied a remedy which, if not totally eradicating the 
disease, certainly promises to reduce it exceedingly. 
This remedy is now in use for the second season, during 
which time, the rot has diminished from thirty per cent, 
to one per cent., in a very extensive flock, or only one 
sheep is now lame where th irty were formerly. Otbsr 
flocks in the neighborhood, to which the remedy has 
not been applied, are as badly affected as ever. 

The remedy consists in mixing flour sulphur irllh 
the salt given to the sheep, in a proportion Just sifl. 
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eitnt to discolor slig-htly the nit, or about one-twentieth 
port. They are regrul^i'ly ao^ constantly fed with this 
uixtare the season through. 

The disease being considered as allied to the itch, 
the sulphur mixed with oil was also applied to the backs 
of the sheep immediately after shearing, and whatever 
effect this mixture may have had upon the rot, the 
grease was found to have increased the weight of wool 
about a quarter to half a poaml per head. The practice 
of applying oily substances externally to sheep, and the 
beneficial results, have been elsewhere known, and this 
experiment further establishes the advantage. 

The cost of these materials for large flocks, may be 
lessened by purchasing in quantity in New-York city. 
Flour sulphur is often retaile<i at twelve and a half cents 
per pound; in New-York it costs three dollars per hun- 
dred, and Afty cents wklitional, as freight, brings it to 
•nly three and a half cents per pound. Lard and lamp 
oil are costly as external applications; bat train oil, or 
oil of the true whale, is only about 32 cents per gal- 
lon in New- York, if bought by the barrel, or $10 per 
barrel; this would be enough for 2tXX) head of sheep, or 
luUf a cent per head; — the sulphur mixed, and the labor 
of application would be about 2 cents per head. 

It is of great importance not to draw hasty conelu- 
■ions; but the above remedy, it is believe<l, if not 
totally removing the rot, which longer trial may accom- 
plish, will certainly be of the highest benefit in lessen- 
ing its formidable nature. 



THE STRAWBERRY. 



Mb. Tucker — I am please<l with your strong com- 
Moa sense notice of my letier on the character of the 
strawberry plant, though like many others, your mind 
is itill unsettled on the subject. My mind is relieveil 
from all anxiety on the subject, for when tho attention 
of such men as Profepsor Kirtland, Buist, Wilder, and 
Jackson, have been drawn to it, and their doubts re- 
moved, even the most skefUical of our scientific Euro- 
pean gardeners and botanists must deem the subject 
worthy their notice. For 26 years I have endeavored 
Co draw the attention of the latter to it in vain. I was 
listened to with patience till candor compelled me to 
admit that my attention was first drawn to the subject 
by the opinion of an ignorant market woman. fYom 
that moment I was compelled to be silent. But the day 
is as near at hand as themilleriteday of judgment, when 
lliese learned and scientific men will be compellcit to 
admit that the old woman was a better botanist than 
Linncus, so far as the character of the strawberry plant 
is concerned. With onr ignorant market gardeners, I 
had no difficulty in making converts. They knew Mrs. 
Abigust could raise larger and finer fruit than they did 
osi the same space or ground, and five times the quanti- 
ty. To be certain of having the same kinds, they even 
•tole her plants. But in a single year, they became 
Darren also. I pointed out to them the ditference be- 
tween the 8(aminate and pistillate blossoms, and thoy 
saw that the former did not bear a single fruit, (for the 
staminates we cultivated at that perioit were entirely 
barren,) whilst the former produced a perfect berry to 
each blossom. They required no other evidence, not 
deing botanists, and soon compelled Mrs. A. to quit the 

Misiness. 
The subject has been for two years before a commit- 

ee of botanists and market-gardeners, appointed by our 
Horticultural Society, and their report will soon be 

nade. It is also before the Horticultural Society of 
Boston, and we shall soon know their opinion on the 
•"ibject; and their attention will be especially directed 

o the justly celebrated seedling of Mr. Hovey, and its 

character will be settled. 
\ cannot be surprised at the doubts of others, when 

rfr. Hovey is entirely ignorant of the character of his 

'wn seedling, after cultivating it extensively for 12 

veari, and his attention having been drawn to the sub- 

^t some years since. You say truly, my reply to Mr. 

*)owning « does not demolMi, but overleaps his asser- 



than with others; for from his just c«lebrity as a hoiil* 
culturist, I expect him not to be nearly, but exactly 
right- When he has for a single seasooy «levoted as 
much attention to this plant as I have done each yesr 
for 20 years, he will freely sustain my views. Tea 
acres of Hovey's seedling, if entirely separated from all 
others, will not in ten years produce a full-sized, pe^ 
feet fruit. For fifteen yesrs we cultivated the Hudson 
only, and for that period I kept a bed of them separa- 
ted from all others, to make new plantations from, and 
during that period they did not produce a single frait. 

*' Facts are chieU that winna ding, 
Aud dowua be disputed." 

And even our European gardeners admit that tlM 
principles I contend for are true in this climate, but 
still contend that in Europe, all species and varieties 
are perfect in both organs, and uniform bearers, and no 
difference in the size and appearance of the blooomy 
which they now admit to exist with us. But they eon- 
tend that our plants, if returned to Europe^ would re- 
cover from their defective organization, and become 
perfect in both organs. I marvel if the change would 
take place as fuddenly at it doet vfUh vs. Fifteen years 
since, I importe<l eight or ten varieties of strawberry 
plants from England, and they blossomed within ttoo 
weeks after their arrival, and wonderful to tell, all but 
one variety were defective in the female organs, and 
after 2 or 3 years* trial, were deemed of do value ex- 
cept to impregnate the pistillate variety, which I itill 
have, and which I feel bound in truth to say, has re- 
tained her purity and chastity of charactery and would 
never bear fruit if left unmolested. 

In two things we can beat the mighty East. In the 
abundance of our strawberries, and in the cultivation of 
the Cactus. The Night-blooming Cereus is with me 
now in its glory. I have had more or less blossoms on 
several plants in tubs and pots, for the last two weeks. 
On one plant I had 69 buds and blossoms, and 38 of 
them in full bloom on Saturday evening last, besides 
numerous blossoms on other plants. 

CincinnatU Jum 17, 1846. N. Lonowokth. 



THE QUEEN BEE. 



Mb. Editok — Dr. Bevan, and other celebrated wri- 
ters on the nature and habits of bees, say, that second 
ami third swarms have very often two or more queens 
when they leave the old hive, and before they com- 
mence operations in their new habitation, there will in- 
variably be a battle, which lasts till all but one are 
killed; but that an instance never yet occurred where 
all were destroyed, even if in their pitched battle both 
were placed in such a position that both would receive 
a death wound at the same time, nature or instinot 
would teach them to desist, and avoid a close onset for 
the purpose of preserving one alive. 

A few days since something very singular occurred 
with my own bees, which goes to disprove this asser- 
tion. On the Idth of June, at 1 o'clock P. M.,a secoml 
; swarm came out of one of my hives. I soon had them 
hived and placed upon the stand close by the old hive. 
In the afternoon they were very quiet, and none left the 
hive for forage. The following day being very warm 
and close, they kept unusually quiet, and I soon per- 
ceived that there was something wrong. At 11 o'clock 
A. M., they all rushed out of the hive with great noise 
and confusion, and I expected they would soon leave 
for the woods, but contrary to my expectations, the;' 
all returned again to the old hive. I soon, however^ 
discovered the cause of this strange movement. On the 
bottom -board I found two dead queens, and in all pro- 
bability, the only two that were with the young swarm. 
In their contest for the mastery, they probably both in- 
flicted at the same moment a death wound, and as soon 
as the bees discovered their loss, they again returned 
to their old habitation. I could discover no tract of 
combs in the na«r hive, and hence I have reason to be- 
lieve that the bees were almost twenty-four hours ailMil 
spectators of the furious and deadly contest. 

^-•laf -••'«. P«.. /H»a ^*<46. W'fUAM Jt XiTBB. 
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OITS BHSRATDra 



*' Tdg well ciccutrd uidlife-Iikc cn^nving which ae- 
•onputlci Ihit nnDib«r of the Cultivator, rejinKnts ■ 
fair or thrre yean olil Ween, breil anii reared by James 
■. WaCIWomth, Em. of GenpHo, to wliich one of the 
pramigmi wh airarded at the ihoir of Iha Neiv-Vork 
State ARficuItDTal Sociely, at Vllea. One of Iheni, we 
ware inlbrmed, wat a fall-blood Durham, and the other 
thrM-roarthaorihal breed. Ilier wen verr Hue Meen, 
•■cawling la ilie and lyininetry any other we have 
■rer aecn oriheir a|;e. Tbeir uncommon (rrowth uiil 
tandeacy to ratten, indnceii Iheir owner to diijKMe of 
Ihem far lieef atuinrlyafci (hey were, therefore, with 
■even other rattle, trin>|>orIeil ein nilroad, anil lold at 
BoMon, in February laal. At the Jot tuned Ihrouf-h 
Ifala city, we had an opporluniiy or tering [hem, and 
have no heiilaiion in declaring; that we have never wen 
them eqaalled by any limilar number. The live weight, 
(we never learned tne deail wei|chl,} of the luhjeets or 
oar plate, wai 3,9Cki |>oendii. The lot cnoiiilrU of ten 
head, one of whieh, a remarkably fat ox of lia yean 
Old, wai alaashtered in this city weii;hinK, dressed. 
1,061 pounds. There iraa one cuw, (a full blood Dur- 
hain,} in the lot, and four of them, includtns the airrrs 
Whose portrait! are here Rti-en, were umler fuur yean 
Old, yet the ac^regale live weight of the ten, was 
14,395 pounds 

Mr. WADawoHTH and hii brother, have beeo freiiueiit 
and succeiifbl comt<etiton for preaiumi on nock, par- 
lienlarly working oien, at the shows of the Stale So- 
ciety. Many of our reailera will recollect a iidendid 
■cam of ten yoke of oxen which they axhlbileil at 
Pou(thkeep<ie— three yoke of which oblained the first 
1 oSereil on that number. Their display ' 



means to carry on hii farming oparatioDSthal a diseonilt 
Is required to grant him a lavor, or lo tell bim his en- 
doner is not good or (ufflcient. He is not confined lo 
a limited number of days, with a liltlt gract beyond il[ 
a^d when he draws hii check he has no fear of IM- 
ing lold by Mr. President, Mr. Cashier, or Mr. TellWi 
that there is not any funds placed to bis credit. 

Then let every &rmer, if he has not done so alreadf) 
securely arrange his tiam-yanl in such a manner that 
none of the depositee can be squanderc*) until he ra- 

I If ihe farmer atrm dock in Ihia bank he suffers DO per- 
plexity nr anxiety of mind that he may not have a semi- 
annual or annual dividend declared of leas than the law- 
ful interest of hii money, but he can rest assured that bll 
dividend will be the real subalantlals of life to hi* 
pocket and family, viz., pork, bee^ butter, cheese, 
money, ke. There are many of Ihe enmmon banks 
that have the worils " Farmer's Bank of" prsAned M 
the place where they belong, apparently to induce Iha 
(armrr to believe that they arc for his own n|iecial 
ml Do not be drawn into their 
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n of the finest apt>earance, which 
the flrst premitim offered for that number from any one 
town. A very sutierior pair of fbur.year.oli[i from this 
BOtde team, received thenaconil premium offisred for the 
beat single yoke of working oxen. 

The vast domain of Mr. WAH'.waaTH ai»d hii iamlly 
eonnexioo, in the county of Qanesee, ii devoted large- 
ly to graiing. Mr. W.'s hiune farm conaitti of thirlsen 
bnndred acrei, of which he unally mows about six 
bvndretl aeie^ and obtains an average yield oftwn tons 
of bay per acre. He kept on Ibis farm last winter S60 
bead ofcallle, and he usually summers IVom 400 to 5(X). 
They are mostly steen, bought of the teaaats on other 
portions of the estate. After having been allowed to 
ran for a iaason on the rich pastures Of tlis Genesee 
flata, they are sold off to drovers. 

It is proper lo say that Mr. WanswoaTH, beiidea 
being a spirited competitor for premiums, is a must 
liberal supporter of agricultural societies, sad aa ear- 
neat patron of agricultural improvement generally, 
He for (wo yean occupied the post of preiiding officer 
of the New.yorkSUte Ag. Society, whose allairB he 
managed with an efficiency and judicious care alike 
creditable to himself and beneBeial to the association. 



. . lefltj but Ihe farmer, . , 

be JuMty styled Ihe corner Hone of our republic, they 
run never benefit ai will their onrn bank, tkc Farmtr'l 
Bank of JVanurc. A. H. Hallbck. 

ICrilmordunif, N. Y. 



AORIOITLTnBE OF OTSE90 OOUNTY, I 



L. TcCKEB, Esq. — Why may not every hrraer be 
kla owo banker! 

Every farmer may tffkttuttUi be his own banker if 
ha chooses; be has the right, he has the power, be has 
the meani at his own command, and by Ihe exercise of 
Ibia right, this power, and these means, he can be liene- 
flttcd far more than by any investmant of eapital in the 
{eneiat banks nnw in use. 

The bank I allude to is the Farmer^ Bank of Hanora, 
(he location in his own bam-yan). This is a bank that 
can never fail, can never be Insolvent. He subjects 
himself to no protests, ha lives in no fear of a saapon- 
•lon of jiaymmt, ha neeils do traits, ban or looks tr> se- 



U t«ll bin wb*n ha pro 






■U hlBMlf 10 tliia bank lot 



Ma. TtTCEEa — I have been sojourning awhile in Ot- 
sego county, ami [ thought perhaps I might extract 
somelhing from my notes that would be interesting t* 

Otsego is rather elevateil, containing the head water* 
,iif Ihe Suiquehannah; hilly, but not mountainous, moat 
[ofthe hills being susceptible of cultivation lo their 
summili. The principal articles sent to market ate but- 
ler, cheese, wool, pork, fat cattle and sheep, oali, bar- 
ley, and hupsi and by the way, this last artiele is all 
Ihe race in sonia parts of the county just now. Put OA 
Ihe whole, the wool-growing and dairjlng businesi 
take Ihe lead-, and say u-hat ynu please of Old England 
or Dutchlnad, I never ate heller butter or cheese Ibafl 
at some nf the tables in t}|Begn. 

The farming here i« somewhat peculiar; 1 
lami is dividnl into meadow anil pasture; Ihe 
receive the manure, and in them a rotation of crops is 
punned, anil freouenlly four or five iliBercnl kinds of 

When the paiturcH are supposed lo be " rich enough,** 
lhi>y are plowed, and a crop or two of grain taken, Md 
then seeded again lo grass. 

The attention of the traveller is oflen alli«cteil lo (h« 
numerous little mills for sawing wood — propelled by 
water power, and placed on almost every rivulet; they 
are useil for a few days in the spring when the snows 
are melting and Ihe streams high. The trunks of 
trees are hauled to the mill, and a man will saw fron 
eight to ten conit in a day, ■' stove length," anil thw 
save many "hard knocks." 

The divenlfied face ofthe conul^ gives many lieaa- 
tiful sites for collages, and in some iostaneei nature hM 
been aided by art, but in the majority of cases you will 
find nothing lo relieve the monolony of thai eleraal 
row of maple trees, straight aa a Lancaster lifla, and 
the trees Just so many inches apart. Now 1 have 
nothing agalnal maple Ireea <' in the abstract," only let 
them be more Downingittd, thai is, have mora of K 
DO ma -by -chance arrangement. RAiiaLBB. 

BulUrindU, 1846. 



Hkavt Caort. — In Iha fourth report at the Agricul- 
tural Commissioner of Massachusetts, instances are givao 
where 105, 110, 113, IIS, and 117 bushels of com have 
been harrcBted from one acre; amd 400, 484, and Sit 
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SUOOCSSFUL FARMINGk 



For judicious and economical management, few farms 
that we have ever visited will compare with that of A. 
Van Bergen, Esq., situated about three miles from 
Coxsackie landing. It consists of 700 acres, lying most- 
ly in a body, about 500 acres being cleared, and the re- 
mainder wood-land. The nett proceeds from sales lor 
the last ten years, have been from $2000 to $6000 
yearly. 

The STAPLE PRODUCT is hay. About 300 acres arc 
this year in mowing. The average yield is from a ton 
to a ton and a half per acre. The hay is pressed on the 
farm, and shipped to New-York. The price obtained 
per ton in that market, is from $10 to $16. 

The mowing-grounds are laid out in large lots, thus 
obviating the expense and trouble of many inland 
fences. There are 212 acres in one field. One side of 
this field, embracing twenty lo thirty acres, having the 
benefit of the wash from the highway, has been in grass 
for forty successive years, and has yielded annually 
from one and a half to two tons per acre. But the 
usual course is to break up the meadows once in four or 
five years, take a crop of corn and a crop of oats, and 
then seed down again with timothy and red-top. Top- 
dressings of manure are sometimes given, in connexion 
with which the sward is scarified, some grass-seed 
town if required, and the surface made smooth with the 
roller. 

The mode practised by Mr. V. B. in making hay is 
deserving note. The grass is never cut while wet with 
dew or rain; thus, from its dryness, it does not pack in 
the swath, but is so light that it admits the air, and 
dries rapidly without being spread. From the swath 
the hay is put into small grass-cocks. This is done 
very expeditiously with large wooden forks — one man 
being able to accomplish more in this manner than 
three or four could with rakes. The next day the 
cocks are turned over for the moisture of the bottoms 
to dry off, which in good hay- weather is all that is done 
before taking the hay to the barn. But if there is a 
prospect of rain, the cocks are carefully doubled and 
and trimmed. After the bulk of the hay — that is, what 
was put in cock — has been carried oflT, the scatterings 
are collected with a spring-tooth horse-rake, an imple- 
ment which answers admirably for this purpose, as well 
as for another, of which we shall speak presently. 

This mode of making hay we think a very cheap one, 
and it seems to answer well in this case. It should be 
remarked, however, that as Mr. Van Bergen sells his 
bay, a considerable object is to obtain the greatest 
weight with the least expense; most of the grass, there- 
fore, is not cut till it has reached such a state of ripe- 
ness that the curing is effected with much less labor 
than it could be at an earlier stage. 

Land Under Cultivation. — Mr. Van Bergen 
has this year about 100 acres under the plow, viz : 32 
acres in com and beans, (in alternate rows,) 40 in fal- 
low, with beans in rows ten feet apart, 8 in potatoes, 10 
in oats, and the remainder in buckwheat. 

The cultivation is admirably conducted; the work is 
Jone in the most thorough manner, and with the least 
DOisible expenditure of cost. The soil, though of a 
iharacter commonly called « strong," is not, on the 
frhole, of a nature favorable to crops. A great portion 
jf it is too flat, and it is mostly of a very tenaceous 
exture, with a cold, compact subsoil, which does not 
idmit of the free descent of water. For these reasons ; 
^rops are liable to suffer both from the excess and de- > 
Iciency of water. If there is much rain, the soil is ; 
nade into mud, and from being thus run together, it 
"^akes so hard when dry that the plants cannot extend 
-*'*ir roots. 

ATe mention these disadvantageous circumstances, as 
hey serve to show in a more striking manner, the su- 
lerior skill and judgment used in cultivation. Against 
>bttacle8 which really would have induced many far- 
ners to relinquish the idea of obtaining profitable crops, 
tfr. Van Bergen has persevered, and has recelTad for 



ward." Sixty bushels of com per acre, and from Ibrtf 
to sixty bushels of oats, have not unfreqnently been ta- 
ken from such land as we have described. 

That these crops have been obtained at small compa- 
rative cost, will be inferred from the foct that thrae 
men, under the direction of Mr. Van fi£RG£N, hava 
done all the hand labor on the farm, from the opening 
of spring to the 1st of June. The secret of accom- 
plishing so much with so few hands, lies in the per- 
formance of much the greatest portion of the work by 
improved implements drawn by horses. We cannot giva 
at this time a particular description of these implements 
and the manner in which they are used, but hope to 
obtain cuts before long, of some which we consider 
particularly valuable. It may be observed, however, 
that in cultivating the crops above-mentioned, Mr. V. 
B. uses no less than three kinds of plows, three kinds 
of cultivators, and a harrow besides a spring-tooth horse- 
rake, which is made, in some instances, to do the work 
of a harrow in an improved style. 

In plowing, as well as in all the after-culture, parti- 
cular regard is paid to adapting the work to the nature 
and tendencies of the soil. The first object is to obvi- 
ate the difficulties arising from the water remaining too 
long on, or near the surface. For this purpose the 
land is laid partly in beds with open channels so dis- 
posed as to facilitate as much as possible the discharge 
of the water. The land is next thoroughly subsoiled 
to the depth of fifteen to seventeen inches. In the 
course of culture, particular attention is paid to keeping 
the soil open, which is effected by the use of tools 
which penetrate and loosen to a considerable depth. 
The thirty acres of corn and beans which we have men- 
tioned, were managed from first to last, entirely with- 
out the hand-hoe, and yet we have never seen an exam- 
ple of more clean and perfect cultivation than the field 
presents. Mr. Van Bergen assures us that a man and 
a boy will readily tend forty acres of com, on his qrs- 
tem, in a season, and that too in the most thorough 
manner — ^not run over so as to have the ground full of 
« unclean things," as we have too often witnessed on 
the corn-lands of the west. 

The bean crop of which we have spoken, was planted 
with Lewis' Seed-Planter, an implement with which Mr. 
Van Bergen is much pleased. It is drawn by a horse, 
and does the work with great precision and dispatch. 
Mr. V. B. intends to use it hereafter for planting eom. 

Mr. Van Bergen's fallows are managed on the tme 
plan. The object is to clean the land, and this is done 
most completely. The land is alternately worked with 
cultivators, or '< gang-plows," paring cultivators, and 
the spring-tooth horse-rake. The cultivators or gang- 
plows leave the ground in small ridges, a fbot apart; 
the parers, which are narrow plates of steel of lengths 
varying from one foot to three feet, are made to shave 
the surface, which levels the ridges and cuts clean all 
vegetation; the horse-rake, which is made of extra- 
sized wire to fit it for this purpose, follows after, rakes 
the ground smooth, collects weeds or grass where there 
is any, and leaves the ground in the most beautiful con- 
dition. These different operations are repeated in the 
course of the season at various intervals, as may be 
necessary to keep the soil clean and light. The last 
operation before sowing winter grain, is to put the land 
in the small ridges, (as described before) by the gang- 
plows; on these ridges the grain is sown, and is then 
harrowed in with the horse-rake, which running lengfth 
wise the ridges, brings the grain in regular rows, 9 
foot apart. 

The gang-plows and the largest sized cultivators, ar^ 
drawn by two horses. Some of them work a breadth o. 
nine feet at once, and a man and pair of horses will 
work over from fiheen to twenty acres of fallow land 
a day, with one of them. Mr. V. B. has lately made 
one still larger than those we have mentioned, which 
cuts a space of ten feet in width, and requires three 
horses to draw it. It is designed partly as a sea- 
rifier for grass-grounds, and partly to clean the ftraf 
growth from the follows; and is at the same time u 
contrived that differently shaped tools nay be readil> 
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&er to a mammoth caltivator, or letof gang-plowi. 
ay be obierved in passingfy that Mr. Van Brr- 
lakes considerable use of the subsoil plow in 
ig his g^rass lands. It answers in this case asimi- | 
pose to the mole plow^ The implement is passed , 
h the sward in such places as would be likely to | 
he moat drainage, and a channel is thus made wh ich \ 
y takes the water from the surface of the land, but ^ 
!t8 it off* to natural courses. The plow does not 
fer the sward, but only raises it, so that the grass : 
as well or better immediately over the channels j 
ther places. These spaces made by the subsoil 
ematn open for two years, and are o f great ail van- 

FRY BY THE WiRE-WoRM. — Mr, VaN BeRGEN'S 

lave been greatly injured this year by the wire- 
His wheat and corn have been almost totally ; 
red; his oats have been considerably cut off, and I 
if beans have not escaped ; and judging from the 
rs which on examination we found preying on ! 
oots, their chance of affording a crop must be' 
ndeed. He has not found any mode of counter- 
their ravages. 

E Stock. — Three pair of horses are kept by Mr. 
tEROEN, which perform all the team-work on the 
IS well as all other service required by horses. 
9 of oxen have formerly been kept, in addition to 
rses, but this season their use has been discon- 

lall stock only is kept. The cows, ten In num- 
e mostly Durhams, Ayrshires, and grades of these 
Several of the Durhams were imported. They 
dently of a milking family, and show excellent 
for the dairy. The Ayrshires are very pretty 
-silky haired, clean skinned, small boned, with 
indications of first rate dairy -fitock. Mr. Y. B. 
ly fatted calves for the New-York market. He 

sold them at from five to ten weeks old, and ob- 
for them an average price of $9 per head. He 
le year 160 calves fatted by himself. The busi- 
oved profitable for several years; but competi- 
ter awhile, reduced the profits, till it became no 
an object. 

:lusion. — Mr. Yan Bergen's farming must, on 
ole, be considered eminently successful. Many, 
any farmers, even with greatly superior advanta. 
soil, do not obtain anything like as good crops 
average, or realize half as good profits on their 

invested in farming. What is the cause of this 
7 is the question obviously suggested. We an- 
t is to be found in the fact that <•' knowledge is 
." A MIND well balanced, well disciplined, and 
linating, here exerts its energies; and the effect 
in the systematic plan on which the various ope- 
are based, and in the highly satis&ctory pecu- 
eturns which are the ultimate results. 



r having spent several hours in the examination 
Yan Bergen's farm, we called for a short time 
residence of Mr. Reed, about a mile from 
:ie. We were unfortunate in not finding him at 
and therefore took but a hasty stroll about the 
es; though we saw sufficient to convince us that 
n was a good one, and that it was in many re- 

I beautiful place. The site commands a delight- 
w of the river, with fine prospect scenes on either 
The buildings are mostly new, well constructed, 

II arranged. The garden, which we went through, 
ily laid out, and is a perfect model of neatness — 
ngle weed being found in any part of it. We 
i that there were quite extensive orchards, which 
to have been properly managed; and we were 
It 2,200 bushels of winter applet had been sold 
le form in a year. 



:iN6 Corn. — A successful fkrmer eflnsctt a saving 
Ird to one-half by soaking his corn fed to horses 
ir, in barrels placed in the eelimr^ where it ean- 



•I 



Mr. Tucker — Year eolumni are seldom devoted to 
the fine artt, nevertheless I venture to send you a song, 
which may not be inappropriate to a comer in your ex- 
cellent paper. That the farmer has as good reason to 
sing as any other man, I suppose no one will deny, and 
if song-singing is admissible, perhaps this will be found 
as expressive and unexceptionable as any other, how- 
beit a te-totaller might think it smacked somewhat of 
hard cider. I believe the song is old, but I have nefer 
seen it in print. V^m 

THE HARVEST HOBCB. 



"When autumn freely yields 
All her golden treasures. 
Then those who reap the fields, 
Partake of harvest pleasures. 
This, lads, is harvest home ; 

Those who labor daily, 
Well know 'tis sweet to come, 
And pa** the eveniniar gaily. 
Then let each heart be lights 
Here's no room for sorrow, 
Joy holds her court to-night, 
Care may come to -morrow. 

Now let the lab'rer wipe his brow, 

Rest and plenty wait him 
Barn, cellar, rick, and mow, 

Are fill'd to recreate him. 
Scythe, sickle, rake, and hoe. 

All are now suspended, 
Like trophies in a row. 

For future use intenaed. 

Then let each heart be light, Ac. 

Now gay Pomona's store, 

Past exertion ble^xes, 
Rich streams of nectar pour, 
Sparkling from her presses. 
Full goblets Mrearoing broad, 
Crown the farmer's labors, 
These real bliss afford, 

When shared by friendly neighbors. 
Then let each heart be lii^t, 
Here's no room for sorrow, 
Joy holds her court to-night. 
Care may come to-morrow. 



MEETINa OF WOOL-GROWERS. 

We learn by the Lowell Courier, tliat a meeting of 
wool-growers was held in that city on the first of Jnlji 
and by the following extract, it will be seen that an 
arrangement has been formed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the comparative value of different flocks of sheep 
for the production of wool, among the Saxon and Meri- 
no varieties. Important &cts will no doubt be elicited 
by this arrangement, and we trust they will all be duljr 
laid before the public. In regard to the flocks to whieh 
merit shall be awarded, it will be specially important 
and interesting to know, fully, the course which liai 
been pursued in bringing them to a state of excellenee; 
and we hope to be informed how those flocks haT« 
been derived, and how, for several generations, they 
have been bred and managed. We desire this informa- 
tion as furnishing the proper data from which to dednot 
a correct iyttem of breeding and management. 



At a meeting of wool -growers, holden at the ofliee 
of the Middlesex Company, in Lowell, Mass., on th« 
first day of July, 1846, representatives from the eight 
following states being present, viz., Masiaehuaettfl, 
New>Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, New-York^ 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio. Samuel Lawrence, 
Esq., of Massachusetts, was called to the chair, and O. 
Dana, of Ohio, appointed Secretary. After opening the 
meeting, an important and very mteresting discussion 
took place on tbe relative properties of the Saxon and 
Mefino sheep, and more especially of their fleeces, in 
which Mr. Brown, fof the firm of Perkins and Brown^ 
of Akron^ OhiOy) at advocate fiir the exeellenoe of th« 
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flaxon breed, ml Mr. Ja>'Ob N. Blakcsle?, 'of Connect!, 
out, ail%'Ocaie for the Merino breed, largely and most 
interentingly participated. These g^entlemen, after va- 
rioiis, propositions with the aid and approbation of the 
meeting, came to and agreed upon the following man- 
Ber of testing, and as far as could be done, settling the 
question of the relative value of these two important 
breeds of sheep. 

Perkins & Brown, in the presence of Guy Walcott, 
of Summit county, Ohio, are to select forty lambs, 
which said Walcott is to see shorn, and is to certify 
that they were of the flock and bred by said Perkins & 
Brown, and that they were shorn at or about one year 
of age, and at the clip of 1847. The said Blakeslee is 
to select a like number from his flock, which are to be 
shorn at the same age, in presence of N. B. Smith, of 
Connecticut, at the clip of 1^47, who is to make a like 
certificate as the one described — which certificates are 
to accompany the wool of the said Iambs to the Middle- 
sex Company, and to be placed in the hands of Samuel 
Lawrence Esq., who is to be the umpire to decide 
upon the merits of the two lots; and it is understood 
that the wool is to be stapled and scoured, and the value 
of each fleece placed against it — and to give to the gen- 
tlemen competitors and the world, his decision and his 
views at large on the comparative excellence of the 
two kinds of sheep and their fleeces; and the wool- 
growers throughout the United States are respectfully 
and earnestly invited to participate in this competition, 
the results of which are deemed important to the wool 
interest, and to shear at the clip of 1847, a like number 
of lambs, (and if there be any variation from one year 
m the age, have the certiflcate state that variation par- 
ticularly,) and to obtain the proper and well authentica- 
ted certiflcates, and send them with the clip to the 
above-named umpire, who will report upon the whole, 
and award the meed of honor to whom it may be due, 
and make the report public. The reader will under- 
stand that Perkins & Brown have a very choice flock of 
Saxons, and Mr. Blakeslee, a very choice flock of Me- 
rinos. 

It was unanimously voted that this report be signed 
by the chairman and secretary, and published in the 
Lowell Courier, and that the papers friendly to the 
wool interest throughout the country be requested to 
copy. SAMUEL LAWRENCE, Ch»n. 

George Dana, Sec'y. 
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We have received a communication from Mr. Jacob 
K. Blakeslee, of Watertown, Ct., on the subject of 
aheep and wool, from which we make (he following ex- 
tracts. 

In reference to breeding sheep, Mr. B. makes an ob- 
servation, the truth of which we think all will admit, 
▼iz., that <* It is one thing to colled a fine flock of sheep 
by selecting here and there one from the finest fiocks in 
the whole country ; and it is quite another and much 
more difficult thing, to improve 9 flock by the art of 
breeding. In the former case, improvement is only 
transferred from one to another; in the latter, the real 
ralue of property is actually increased.'' 

Mr. B. thinks too many wool-growers in thiscountry 
lave run into extremes. He says — « after the intro- 
duction of Saxon sheep to this country, it seemed to be 
he great aim of the wool-growers to produce the 
Inest woolv without regard to the weight of fleece or 
he constitution of the sheep. After awhile many saw 
:heir error. The next move was to see how great a 
ieece could be got, without regard to fineness and soft- 
tesH. These arc the two extremes; let them be shunned, 
*nd let it be the endeavor of the wool-grower to com- 
mie as many valuable and essential qualities as possible 
1 the same animal, or in the same flock of sheep* 

'* In selecting male animals for breeders, w« should 
ake great pains to procure those of pure blood and the 
lost perfect forms. At least three out of lour animals 
^oi^nji^e largely. Id 'lieir outward coU and appea r anca^ 



of the male parent. In breeding fine-wooled abeepb 
this is an object of great importance, as their outward 
coat constitutes nine-tenths of their value. 

**l have always bred from the best buck I could ralat 
or find, but since I purchased the one in 1828, bred by 
Daniel Bacon, [see Cultivator, for 1844, p. 335,] I hare 
not been able to find one not of my own breeding that 
suited me to use in my own flock. * * * I never 
sell any of my best ewes till they are advanced in 
years." 

■ ^^^^-.^ 

AGRIOXTLTURAL STATISTIOS OF KBW-TOEK. 

•••• •• 

Mr. Tucker — The June number of your most excel- 
lent Cultivator is now before me, and I cannot omit 
here to express the pleasure and satisfaction which I 
have derived from the perusal thereof. It is, and hat 
long been a matter of surprise to me, that a periodical 
whose every page teems with matter of the greatest in- 
terest and usefulness to the former should not receive a 
large addition to its already extensive list of subacri- 
bers. 

I have taken up my pen now more particularly to call 
your attention, and that of your readers, to an article in 
the June number, which will no doubt be extensively 
copied into other journals throughout this country not 
only, but also abroad, containing errors in some of iti 
details calculated to give a wrong impression^ and 
which 1 think should be immediately corrected. 

I refer to the agricultural statistics of this state, fur- 
nished to you by Mr. Randall. Statistics form the ba- 
sis of all human calculations, and it is thereibre of the 
greatest importance that when given to the public they 
should be in all respects absolutely and positively cor- 
rect. 

So much of the article of Mr. R. ai refers to the popu- 
lation, number of horses, cattle, horses, sheep, swine, 
and the produce and average yield per acre of wheat, 
is probably correct. But when he states the average 
yield per acre of spring crept, he dips into a very ex- 
tensive error^ as he himself will perceive by referring 
carefully to the returns of the marshals. 

The census was taken the first day of July, 1845. 
The number of acres at that time under com, rye, oats, 
barley, buckwheat, peas, beans, flax, potatoes, and tur- 
neps, was the number returned by the marshals, whila 
the amount given of the produce of each of these arti- 
cles was that of the previous year, 1844, and a correct 
average yield per acre cannot thereby be made to 
appear. 

But let us look at the dairying operations. Tha 
marshals give us the number of cows that were milked 
in July, 1845, and the amount of butter and cheese 
made during the year 1844. Of course tthe averaga 
yield per cow is incorrect. 

When the marshal of our town called upon me, I re- 
monstrated with him on the subject, and the census of 
our town at least would have been taken in a proper 
maimer had not the circular of the Hon. Secretary of 
State been issued. That profound paper directed thm 
marshals to proceed precisely in the manner they did 
proceed, thus giving to the public a collection of agri- 
cultural statistics whieh are worthiest. J. L. H. 

CatiiUf Wyoming Co»j JV. Y, 



WHEAT AND OHESS-AN INOIBENT. 



I lately made a short journey in company with an in- 
telligent and experienced farmer, whose fine farm and 
heavy crops have long told the skill with which ha 
managed his business, when the conversation turnai' 
upon the transmutation of wheat to chess. He men- 
tioned several strong cases to prove the change of one 
plant to the other— cases where clean seed had been 
sown on new land, and heavy crops of chett were tht 
result. As is usual in such cases, unlett I eonld attif^ 
a latitfactory caute, though knowing nothing of thi 
circumstances, the attumed and nniatitlactory explaaa- 
*ior *>T trantroutat^on waa rmfrt *ed by my And ast^, 
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only true one. I mcntioneil the observations I bad when performeil with the spade, is deemed severe, and 



made on chess — its small and hard seeds allowing it to 
be carried about in the somachs of animals, birds, &c., I 
irhile the land was yet forests, and thus distributed) its ' 
astonishing^ productiveness where it could flourish, as 
where wheat had been killed, and the chess remaining the ; 
undisturbeil occupant, yielding and scattering sometimes 
3()00 to 5000 seeils from a single grain, as I had counted ; 



it is considered a sufficient day's work for a man to ac- 
complish a quarter of an acre. 

** The sod?i, when collected, are piled in heaps of a 
larger or smaller size, accortling to the convenience of 
the operator, pains being taken to form a sort of furnace 
beneath, in which are placed some brush- woo«t, fagotSy 
or coal, as in the oven of a brick-kiln. The sods are 



and again when shaded by heavy wheat or grass, being piled over this, and, fire being kindled, attention is paid 
two inches high with only a single grain, as I had also to prevent its blazing out, so that whenever a hole ia 
observed. Collateral cases were named where supposeil ■ found, by which the fire might escape, it it immedi- 
elean land, or new land, had been plowetl and produccti ' ately filled with fresh earth; and as the fire advances, 
as S|K>ntaneous cro|>s, a dense growth of pig-weed, in new sods are occasionally heaped upon the pile; the 



one case, and fox -tail grass, in the othercase. But this 
was not quite satisfactory to my friend. I then stated 
that I haci often examined what was called clean seed 



wheat, and found on a careful search, chess enough to ' the burning will continue to go on, though the whoU 
seed the ground for a tolerable chess crop. Being seems to be in a perfect state of quiescence. A thorough 



object being to retluce the whole to ashes by a smoal- 
dering fire. It is surprising to find to what a fine state 
the sods and vegetable matter may be reduceil, and how 



about to make a call on an excellent and skilful farmer, ' 
I determined to prove my position; and so, the first op- 
portunity, we exaiiiiaed some very line seed wheat. It ' 
was pronounced by all parties as remarkably clean. , 
Having scarcely ever failed in finding chcs.s, I began 
the search, confident of gaining my point; but after a 
long and careful examination. I utterly failed. Not a 
grain of chess could be found. At last, turnmg to the 
owner of the seed, I inquireii, <* I>on*t you ever raise 
any chess?" — ** NO !'* was the prompt and decided an- 



burning requires frequently a month, or a longer tima 
for its completion. 

** The head-lands of a field are occasionally burned 
without the rest of the field being subjected to the same 
process. Here there is always an accumulation of aoil 
I and a collection of rubbish, coarse grass, weeds, or 
I bushes; and all these are dug up occasionally to tha 
depth of six or ten inches, and piled in heajw and burn- 
ed as I have described. In cases where the whole ii 
not consumed, the part which is not sufficiently reiluced 



swer, " I have completely erailicated the weed from , by the action of the fire, is transferreil to another heap, 
my farm— I sow none but clean seed, really so, not ij Two or three pieces of advice are commonly given in 
apparently; and where my wheat is winter-killed, no reganl to the management of this burning. One is, not 
chess springs up in its place, stool ing out on all sides l| to make the heaps too large in the beginning, as the 
for a heavy crop. Whatever others may experience, ! weight of the incumbent mass is liable to extinguish 



I find that chess will not grow unless it is first sown." 
The argument was finiaheil. X. 



I the fire, but to heap it up gradually as the fire goes on; 
the second is, not to allow the fire to blaze out, as else it 
would soon burn itself out; and a third is, not to make 
the fire too hot, as otherwise much of the earth, instead 
MR. OOLMAN'S EUROPEAN AORIOULTURE— PART 7L '! of being made to crumble, and reduced to a friable state, 

, would become baked hard, like bricks. 

The principal subjects of tliis number are. Paring *« The ashes, then, of these heaps are evenly spread 
and Burning, Admixture or Soils, Improvement of Peal over the fields operated upon, and this is generally fi^- 
Lands, Warping ami Drainage. | loweil by a green crop, such as vetches or tumeps. 

The operation of paring and burning, to which the ' which, under gooil management, are consumeil on tha 
first chapter is devoted, has been long practiseil, although . | ground. Then follows the usual coarse of wheat, barley, 
its utility has been much controvertetl. In reference to 'I and grass. The amount of ashes obtained by the ordi- 
the contradictory opinions which have been held on the ' nary process of jMiring and burning, has been made the 
subject, however, the remarks of the Kev. W. L. Kham !| subject of exact calculation, and is so remarkable that 



^Dictionary of the Farm, p. 3t)8,) may be given as af 
lording a rational exjdanation. « When we come," i 
lays Mr. R., •* to apply to the subject the test of expe- , 
rience, and reason correctly on the facts which are ' 
presented to us by the abettors of the practice and its j 
adversaries, we shall find that the advantages and dis- . 
advantages arise chicflv from the circumstances under I 

• j 

which the o|>eration is carried on. | 

Mr. Coi.MA.v remarks, that the objects of paring and j 



I deem it worth stating. *An acre of land, from which 
the turf was taken in the common mode of paring and 
burning, appeared to have producetl an average of 2(>€0 
bushels of ashes, which, at their mean weight of 6$ 
pounds to a bushel, when dry, would give 172,900 
pounds, or rather more than 77 tons per acre.' " 

Mr. CoLMAN observes, that as the process of burning 
dissipates, more or Jess, the vegetable matter of tha 
soil, we must look to the ashes produced as some corn- 



burning are three fold: — ^Mhe first, to reduce the coarse -; pensation for this loss. The ashes, he believes, "art 



vegetable matter on the surface to a state of decomposi- ; 
tion, that it may be supplanted by a more profitable ' 
vegetation; the second, to destroy grubs, insects, and ; 
the larvuD of insects, which infest the soils, and are 
pernicious to ibe cultivated crops; and the third, to , 
convert the coarse vegetable matter on the surface into 
ashes, for nutriment of the crops which are to follow.** ■ 
Mr. C. describes, with considerable minuteness, the ; 
process of paring and burning, anil believing that his ' 
description may be read with advantage by a large por- . 
tion of our readers, we give it at length. I 



powerful absorbents and retainers of moisture, and they 
answer a valuable purpose in the disintegration, or 
loosening of the soil. They certainly, in many cases, 
operate as cfiicient manure; I have seen their efTectS 
oHen, both upon old ami new land, in examining tha 
returns of nearly fi>ur thousand diflerent wheat crops in 
Massachusetts, in which, with a view to secure the pre- 
mium o£fered by the stale upon the cultivation of wheat, 
it was required to give the moile of culture in detail, I 
found, in every case, where ashes were applied to ma- 
nure the crop, the beneficial efiects were emphatically 
<' In the process of paring ar.d burning, a thin slice, ' afilrme4l. In clearing new land, it has been the custom 
or turf, varying from one to three inches [in thickne^is] j to fell the standing wotnl, and after it has become suffi- 
is taken from the surface, and after being sufficiently I cientiy ilried, to burn it completely upon the land, 
dried, is cut into pieces of a convenient length, and j This always leaves a large deposit of ashes on tha 
then piled in hca[)S pre|>aratory to being burned and j ground. It is common to plant Imlian corn directly 
re^luced to ashes. The turf is cut sometimes with a!| upon these ashes, without plowing the land, and, at the 



plow with a broad sliare, of the width of the slice de- ' 
iired to be raisetl, or, otherwise, with a spade made | 
with a fianga ur wing oo one side of the blade, resem- 
Wmg, in this respect, a spade for the cutting of peat, 
ami with along ourved handle with a cross-piece at the 
•nd, by which it is forced under the sward by a prci- 
Mut afainat tha thighf of tlia workman. Tha work^ 



close of the seasim, at the last hoeing of the corn, or 
indeed its only hoeing, to sow wheat among it, which, 
to uve the common phrase, is * hacked in * by the hoe. 
Some t)f the largest crops of Indian com and of wheat, 
which I have ever heard of, have been grown in this 
way. In one case, upon a very large field, the product 
of wheat averaged sixty 'four busheli to the acre." 
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Bat tbougfa Ihs Bdvaatagci or paring anil barning on 
•Ome kinds of soil, leem la hare been well ilemoailnlcil 
io many cuei, il ajipcart to b« equally certain (hat on 
dry, laoily loil, the pnetiee in not to be recommemleil. 
Ifr. Column therefore observes: 

"The expeiliency of paring and bnrnin; land, must, 
u I have remarked, depernl upon the nature of the soil 
\ Which is [a be lubjecled to (he prueeu. On light, 
taaily, or gravelly aoili, where the vegetBtioa ii thin 
■nil spane, il is strongly objectionable." 

Under the head a( ■■ Bh&ning Land," a proceu dif- 
lereDt, in tome retpeeti, from ordinary paring and bnrn~ 
Ing, Hr. CoLMAN further diieuisea tbe principle* upon 
which are supposed to rest the advantage* of both theae 
operaliona. The alyect* of buming lanila are aaid to be 
applicable onEy to itiff, clay soils. The chief objects 
•re to render it triable and dettroy iti adheaiveness. 
"Thepri>ce3i,"iay* Mr. C, "canaisU in digging, either 
with a plow or spade, the whole lop-soil of a field, anil 
placing it in small heaps, wilha furnace. Or oven under 
tbrm, where a fire of coal, or laggoti, or brush-wood 
may be kindled and continue to bum until the whole is, 
properly speaking, reduced to an ash-heap, as far a* the 
nature of the substance so reduced admits of being so 
designated. Where I have seen the procen carried on, 
the depth of soil so dug and burned, did not much ex- 
ceed a foot; but I have been made aeqtainted with one 
experiment where the depth of soil so moved and re- 
duced was three feet." 

Air. C. is decidedly of the opinion, from all the evi- 
dence he hai been able to collect, that " (he opening of 
clayey and adhesive toils by burning them, so as to 
make them easily worked, and rendering them accesai. 
ble to air, and moisture, and light, and heat, is an ob- 
vious and decided advantage." 

The mo*( reaaunible explanation which we have 
wen of the causes, which probably operate to iDcreaae 
fertility in boil* which have been subject to burning, i* 
furnished by Mr. C. in an extract from Lieblg'l Agri- 
eoltural Chemistry. 

"Tbe advantage" (says LiXBio,) "of manuring 
fields with bumeil clay, and the fertility of ferruginous 
■oil*, which have been eontideretl as fads to incompre- 
faeusible, may be explained in an equally simple man- | 
ner. They have been ascribed to tbe great al(rac(ian 
for water exer(ed by dry clay and ferruginous eartb; but 
common dry, arable land, possesses this property in a* 
great a degree; and besides, what influence can be as- 
cribed to a hundred pounds of water tpreod over an acre 
of land in a condition in which it cannot be serviceable 
•ilher by (he root* or leaves? 

" The true caose i* this: The oxides of iron and alu- 
mina are distinguished from all other metallic oxides, 
by their power of forming solid compounil* with ammo- 
nia. The precipitates obtained by the addition of am- 
monia to salts of alumina or iron, are true salt*, in 
wbich the ammonia i* obtained a* a base. Minerals 
containing alumina, or oxide of iron, also poifen in an 
eminent degree the properly of attracting ammonia 
from the atmosphere and relaining it. • • • 6oiJ«, 
therefore, which contain oxidetof iron and burned clay, 
must absorb ammonia — an action which i< favored by 
their porous condition. They Airther prevent the e«cape 
of ammonia, ones aheorbed by their chemical proper- 
tiet. • • • llie addition of burned clay to soils has 
Jso a secondary influence. It renden the soil parous, 
uhI thereforemore permeable loair and moisture. The 
unnonia absorbed by (he clay of ferruginnui oxides i* 
■eparaled by every shower of rain, and conveyed in so- 
inlion to the soil." 



OA8-WATBB TO XIU. OTaSOTB. 



IfichatI,) considered in ■rfeslem' Ncw-Vork 'as 
Inest of pears, all things considered, long lince in the 
'icinity of Boston "run out" from the old age of the 
rariely, a* was supposed. B. V. French, an eminent 
Sultivalor, stated at a late agricultural meeting in the 
'otlon State House, "that it now appeared to be re- 



writer in the Gardtnrr't ChrotiitU state* that ha 
leriveil great advantage from the use of gM-walar 
in dcslroying, or driving away Insects. He state* tlMt 
hs has tried it of various strengths, bul conclude* It 
should be diluted in six times its quan(ity of purewater. 
or i( cannot be applied without it^ury to vegetation. 
At (hi* strength he has found it almost instantaneously 
deitructive to snail* and slugs, and drive* away almoat 
every specie* of worm. We suppose tbe gai-wa(er to 
be what is here called the ammonieal liquid of gas- 
works. Gardener's Dictionary state* that it consists of 
water holding in solution carbonate, muriate, and *ul- 
phale of ammonia, with impurities; 100 gallons eoB- 
Uining So pounds of these salU. It it (bought highly 
valuable lo mix with compos!, as manure — to bt used 
at the rate of 100 lbs. per acre. It is said to have ia 
some instances trebled the yield of grass. 



irovxi.r? IN BB£-aiT£a. 



The Report of the Commitsioner of Patent* ipeak* of 
a newly invented bee-hive, which we take to be the 
latut if not (he greatest novelty in (ha( line. The great 
aim has for several year* been (o pn)(ect the bee* froDl 
the attack of the mulh, and many have been the eontri* 
vances invented for this purpose. The hive alluded to, 
haiajben-roatf combined with it, (he conneo(ion be- 
(ween [he roost and hive being such (bat the hens oa 
going to the roost shut up the entrance to the hive, and 
bar out (he moths— (he la((er only attacking the hire 
at evening or during the night. In the momlng, tfaa 
hens, on passing from the rooH, Open the hive and let 
out the bees lo commence their daily toil. But IM- 
PKOVEMEKT and lundty art Itno tkingi. 
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ccent visit to Ohio, In the vi- 
cinity of Cincinnati, I observed that tbe past winter hai 
been tidallo most of (be finer varietiea of the cherty lr«a. 
Some of the Cultivators informed me that they fisarad 
they should be under the necessity of abandoning alto- 
gether the cultivation of this early and delieioiu bviL 
On examination, I discovered that (he trees are Bnt 
aOecled on the south-east side of the stem, showing a 
from tbe ground (o the lower branchea, mtaf 
saving out, but soon wither and die. 
ite the cause of tbe destruction of this trM, 
noi u} me effects of severe frost, bnt to the t^eqnent and 
ludden thawing by the morning sun. 

The trees generally survive but two or three winteit 
ifter being transplanted; Ibr as soon as they becomo 
Srmly rooted, the increased lize of the *ap Tetael*, tiM 
cDn»quence of rapid growth, render* them liable to b* 
Lhut affected. 

Duld propose as a cheap and effeelual remedy, tba 

'O itrlpi of boards, say fhim four to six Incbei 
ride, and long enough to extend troa the ground (o 
ihe lower branches, and nail the (wo edge* together at 
right angles, and during winter place one Of these <M 
Ihe south side of each tree, securing them by two 
strings. Tbese may be stowed away in summeri occu- 
pying but little space, and will last an age. 
Albany, July, 1846. H. P. Bxbak. 
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OI.AS8 hOLK-PAVS. 



Wht can't we have glsu milk-pans in Ihts coontry t 
They are being introduced in the English dairies, attd 
are much liked. They are said to be much more MitUj 
eleined than pans of any other materials^ aad aiw att 
fitrong (hat they will bear a very severe blow withiMt 
breaking. The only obleelion to (hem Is tbair oM^ 
wbich, on aecounl of duties. Is rendered high. W< 
,.^^~' har -r'rlt' «r •<tinl^ •haaqlr U Ull" ■MNIBII7- 
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AuTaT and the fore part of Replvmber an lh« belt 
moBthifor clearing anil impniving bogg^and wcllapdn. 
Buch lanila are often more or \™ covered with small 
treca, or bualiea which {:">■' ■" ■lonl* or elumpi. The 
implement above repreiented ii rery eSbclive In tear- 
fng out tach tree* or binhes. I( it maile of iron and is 
*ar7 lining. The ground is flrsl (if the rnotsarslar^e) 
looMned aranad rram the centre of (he stool, when the 
elaw is fastened (o one aide, and a pair of oxen are at- 
tached by means of a uhaln to the implcmcDt, and the 
nMta are forthwith "twitched" out. One man and a 
Miurt yoke of oxen trilh this tool, will i)o lh« work of 



Sfpartid/or ■' The Cullicalar," by Zehas CRohhini 

MtehanUttl Enginttr, and ^gtitl /or procuring JPi 

Itnli, Waihiagion, D. C. 

For an improvement in self-acting Bkakes for Cai 
UAOE*; Joho Dubois, Jr., TitHil Run, Lycoming Co 
Pa., June 13, 1846. 

Claim- — "What I claim ai my invention, and dciii 
to secure bjr let ten- patent, is tlie placing on the tci 
•nds of the extemleil hanils (C, C,) Whidi suppoK the 
pole, an aUjuitable movable iway-bar, (£,) bavin) 
bnbea or njbben attached to each of its extended end 
In a poiitioQ to act on the forward wheeli of a wagoi 
or carriage when ila forward motion ia retarded by thi 
pole, the adjustable away-bar being connecleit to and 
operateil by the |Jole by means of connecting roils and 
leverai the whole combined and operating subatanlially 
in the manner and for the purpose herein set forth." 

For the Improvement in Clove a-IIULLiNO Ma- 
cniNis; Martin H. MansHelil, MifHintown, Pa., June 
6tli, 184)}. 

Cluin. — "What I claim as my invention, and desire 
lo secure by leUers-palent, ia (he manner in which the 
projecting nibben, ((, (,) in the concave (fl,) and 
cylinder (J,) are combined and operate with each 
other, vii., their backs being broad, (either atraig-ht or 
wed ge-fh aped,) and their roui^hened sides taiiering to 
■ sharp eilge at their frunis, are placed in the concave 
and ou the cylinder, and in such a position that the 
front edges of the revolving rubbers on ^le cjtinUer 
will pass botwaen the front sharp eilgea of the rubbers 
in the concave; the clover seeil or rice being hulled by 
the action of the oblique side of the rotating rubbers 
while palling between the oblique sides of the Stationary 
wbbers." 



POTATO DISEASE. 

Some persona have recommended cnlting olT the topa 
of potatoes tn aave the tubers from rotting. The theo- 
ry ia, lliat the divase first attack! thetopa, and thai by 
catting them oB", the disease is prevented from passing 
to (he tubers. We «annol aay how much soundneaa 
(here ia in this theory. Bo loogr as the topa remain 
heallhy, we would by no sacans advise cutting them; 
but where Ibe diseiie has already attacked the lops lo 
ai to diaorder the sap, it seems raasnnabts the luben 
•an derive no AiKher advaotaga from their connection 
with the top*, and it ii aot i»]>robabla that the aipan- 



lion, by preventing the flow of the diaordereJ aap 10 til* 
toots, may (end lo prevent the decay of tha taller. 

A writer in the Saturday Cauritr mentions a caia 
where a man mowed off the lops of his potatoes as soon 
as they showed symptoms of disease, and on digguw 
Ihem they proved aouoU. But it ahould be remembered 
that to have made the experiment decisive, altemat* 
rows through the lot Bbould have lieen cut anil left 
ttanding. The diOerence, if any, in the cnndillnn <tl 
the tubers in the cut and uncnl rows, would hava 
shown (he effect produced by cutting off the lops. A* 
it was, however, il is questionable whether (he siund- 
neaa of the potatoea was attributable to cutting the lop*. 
We could cite several cases where (he tops wera con- 
aiderably attackeil, and the growth of the potatoea evi- 
dently checked by the disease) bnt yet remained sound 
till harvested, and even kept quite well Ihroagb tha 



FKBSERTATIOH OF SWEET POTATOES. 

Ma. TcCKCa — I send you the following method ol 
keeping sweet potatoes, which I have practised with 
complete success for several years, having now aoB* 
large yams as sound as (bey were when dug. 

Select a high dry spot, make acircular bed of six Or 
seven feet in diameter, elevated a few inches abot* 
the surrounding earth by digging a Iranch 8 or 10 inch** 
deep, and throwing (he earth taken out of it on the bed) 
throw down a layer of dry pine straw, 7 or 8 ioehM 
thick; take the potatoes immediately from the patch al 
they are dug, and put them on the bed without b«ing 
bruiaed, from 30 to 50 bushels in a bed-} Over IhcM 
throw a layer of dry pine straw, 5 to 6 inches thick) 
oyer the straw a layer of pins bark pulled l>om dead or 
decaying logi, throw on earth to the depthof six inched 
and on the whole make a slight shelter of pin* boantt. 
Leave a small Kolt at the top of the bark wUhout tarlk, 
covered with a piece of pine bark, to let the ateam ••- 
caps. In April, take potatoes and remove them to ■ 
dry and cool room in the bam or other out house, and 

read (hem over the floor, and you can est (hem till 

me or July. H. F. B. 

Kiiigiton,y.C., 1M6. 



FATTEHIKa OATTIA 

' a late meeting of the Newcastle (BnglanJ,) Far- 
I Club, an account of which we And in th* Agr^ 
mttural Oattttt, Mr. Gldvich, the secretary, apoke (Mf 
lode of stall-feeiling cattle. He said he was par- 
u to have his rattle fed at slated tines. The cat- 
tle, he said, " knew perfectly when meal time had arriv. 
«d, and were reatleaa and uneasy when disappointed of 
food." He thought "cleanliness and a gomi sup> 
ply of tiller should never be neglected. To keep tba 
akin Clean, and use the currycomb liberally, tended Is 
fatness." He remarked that the food should also be 
given with regularity aa to quantity. " They should 
not be BiiHMcd to alternations of hunger and snrfeit. 
The food of cattle should also b« varied as much M 
possible. Like human beings they were fond of variety 
and capricious in their appetites. Two pounds of oil- 
cake, Ave pounds of barley -meat, and five pounds of ha^ 
^haff, wilh a plentiful allowance of Swedish lumep^ 
I ad been recommended as a daily allowance." 

He spoke of the use of linseed oil in feetliog, which 
le said had been attended with much success. "The 
>tl waa s;'rinklod on gouil oat straw, layer after layer, 
it (he rale of a gallon of oil to a week's allowance of 
traw. The straw lo be frequenlly turned over, and 
lept iwo days before usol ; by which lime the oil would 
« absorbed, and there would be a slight fermentation 
n the food." He deicribeil, also, Ihe mode of making 
H'arnts'ji Compound, which ia highly eateemed for fat 
ening cattle. " lie put 166 Iba. water into a boili^ 
iBulilron, and when t>oiling, atirred into il for Ave aia> 
Ilea, 21 lbs. linseed meal. Then 63 lbs. of cniibcd 
barley wu iprUkled upon tha boilioc mwilax'i b; oM 
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penoD, iriiil« uolher rapidly itirrcd th« mixtDra. 
Thit oceapied another Qve minalM." It li theD left to 
eool — ir there i« much Are it ihonld be put out. It 
Ibould be uwd the next daf, or by being excluded from 
the air, may be kept longer. The quinlity given to 
eachballack per day, ii eight ponnda, with bay or itraw 
in addition. 



TaS KITOHBK OABSEN. 



Mr. Tdceib — Permit me Hiroogh the medium of the 
Ooltivalor to call tbe allenlioo of farmer* more gene- 
Tally to tlie practice of aiing the tuaitr-pot in their gar^ 
deal. The garden i* generally too much neglected ; 
tbi* (hould not he>o. The Ic lichen -eirden ii the source 
from which many of oar delicaciei of frtoU ore to be 
darired. It it an eieuie urged by farmen in general, 
that tbey iiave " no time to ipend in the garden," and 
aliowiag ihemaelTet to be governed by Ihii idea, Ihey 
leldom ipend but very Utile time la them after their 
phmtinK. 

Now I would recommend to every Ikrmer vho pre- 
iMidi to have a garden, to ipend core orlen time every 
day in hoeini* atid watering it. Thi« ii the only way 
by which good and laxuriant crop* of garden prodocta 
can be obtained. The garden ahould be viaited every 
day during drOutha, with the water-pot. The beR time 
Ibr watering ia immediately afleriuodown, u the water 
baa a chance to aoali into Ibe earth before the morning 
•nn cinnes up to balre or harden the toil. In watering, 
care ahould be taken not at any time (o sae cold water. 
Well water ahould not be u*ed uutea it haa been drawn 
ibr a day. Soap-fluda and tbe waihingi of bam yarita are 
excellent Unlds for watering. 

Time (pent In the garden ii never lout. When your 
healthy -looking vinea yield their rich deiicaeiea, and 
the garden givea up ila aubatantial and palatable eata- 
tilei, then will you not grudge the time tpenl in it. 

Nicholas. 

Wal«rtoien, Juiy id, 1S46. 



WOOL oKownro. 



Hr. EoTToa — Con yon tell me whal e 
there i( for a wool grower to itrive hard to improve hia 
Hook, while the present feeling and policy of the man- 
(tbeturen exiit f For yean the firner baa been deaf- 
ened with the cry that wool ia lower this, than laat 
year; and now tbeir agenia talk of ita being Ave or aix 
eenta ieaa, and tbey mult bay it at thi* reduction or not 
at all. I will venture, if a memorandum had been kepi 
for a few year* paal, it would be found that by thii time 
Ibey would require a amatl preraiuin to induce them to 
take it at nothing, if their aiieriiona are to be believed. 
I would aik the manufaclurera, if they believe thiacoune 
font, even lo their own intereata 1 Can they expect the 
tknner to ipend hi* time looking up fine croesei and 
paying SSO, >30, or even $50 for bucka to improve bla 
flocki, if he iial waya to bemel with the never failing crv 
of " wool ia falling." Let me tell them that a iileat 
change iifaat going on; heavy -fleeced, middling wool, 
ii feat tupemdJng the really jtnt. Why, becauae no 
dlKrimination ia made between the qualiliea, eommen- 
.arate witfa the expenie of producing the fine. Will 
'hey be wiae in time Ibr theli own intereal T 

A Wool Qkowxb. 



WBATKEB FBB&IOTIOSg. 

The London Gardtntri' CArontcfc llimiahea an ei- 
ict from an article written by tbe celebrated aatrono- 
et, M. Ahaoo, in which he atatea tbat he hai " fre- 

blc, by meant of aatronomicol calculationi, lo 

mine, a year in aiivance, whal in any given plae« 

be the annual temperature, Ihatof each month, tbe 

(ity of rain, or the prevailing windi." The re- 

of Ihcae inveiligationa, he obaerves, ■' denonitrat* 

licrtnplorily that tht lunar and conutary ii\ftutncti art 

arcfly untiblt ; and therefore tbat weather prophecy 

n never be a branch of aalrnnomy, properly ao called. 

jr, in fact, our ■ateilile and tbe comela, have been in 

I lime* contidercd, in meteorology, ai the prepond«< 
ting start." He proleats " loudly " againat those pr«- 
ctluna which are yearly laid before the public lo hia 
ime, anil sayi: "No word has ever isMisd from mf 
oulb, either ia the intimacy of private conversation, 

in my courses delivered during thirty yean — no lin« 

II ever been publiahed with my atteat, which could 
iinorise the attribution lo me of an opinion, that it it 

, i^sllile, in the present alate Of our knowleilge, lo 
forfUII yiilli ctrtainly toSat tkt aalktr toill bt a tea.b. 



I, thei 






:s Of the grealeat as- 
to atat\ir-profhtcy, 
Imanoe nakert say to 



•'BEtEBTiRO Timber. — S. W. Jewett or Vermont, 
niiregnated in IH34, a atick of batawood limber, (which) i 
<«eayt more rapidly than nearly all other kindi ot wood, ) 
.rith a aolution of bine vitriol; it wai green, cut in I 
'~at. II was partly buried in tbe ground, and expoteil j 
- constant aJtemationa of moiiture and dryness. In 
-leven yean •' it was, to all appeuance, as Sound as . 
•ben firal cut. The remaining portion of tbe Ine, na- I 



BoxTiMa issta. 

The Beporl of the Coramiaaioner of Patents ttotMt 
Ihat inipOrUnt improvements have lately been made !• 
the preparation of hemp and flax, particularly in the 
[Otling process. Water- rolling, according to tbe old 
niDilo, occupied from Bve to fourteen days, and dew- 
rolting, from two lo six or eight weeks. It it itated, 
Ihat under the recjot improvement, Ihe whole prooeA 
is gone through within ■• a day and a-liolf, or two daya 
at rartheaL" In the old mode, the natural temperatms 
of Ihe air orwater it relied upon; in the new mod^ 
artificial heat it reiorled to. The bemp Or flax is pat 
inlo targe valo, and atceped in warn woleri nntil it il 
completely macerated; and aa soon as il ia brougbt lo 
ibl<i cuodilion, the temperature is suddenly raiaeu to the 
biiilmi; point, which arrest* all hirlher rotting. Tht 
rrltkal point in hemp-rotting. Is to cbeek the putro- 
fuciivr- procesa at Ibe proper time, and where it dependk 
on the temperature of the air, it requires gnat discem- 
mcnl ti> ascertain when the operalioo mutt be checked- 

L00AUTIE8 FOB PEACH OBOHABSB. 

Tiir.RB it little donbl, that in many parta of Um 
country, where Ihe peoeh is not raiaed from tbe M- 
\criiy of the climate, a selection of locality wonid 
give icgular crops. The great advantages derived from 
ncampis to large uat^eziDg lakes, is well known. TiM 
I Giipeiirinty of bills over valleys, lias often bean no- 
ticfd; the tbrmer being colder in summer, andbroriay 
! 9 uiorc moderate and well ripened growth of wood,atMl 
I Ijf in^ leas subject to sharp frosta on clear nights. 

A \ ery striking case was lately mentioned to at bf 
: K. Raymond, of Conhoeton, 6teul>en Co., New York. 
The river valley at that place, though many faundred 
teei above the level of the sea, is much lower than the 
nurruunding country, l>eing Banked by bills about 900 
' xl high. In the valley, the peach eaonot be eultiva. 
1, be himtelf, as well ai other*, having bad tbab 
!oi killed completely to the ground ia wiater. S«l 
one of the neighboring hills, M» ttml abma, an 0» 
■tri has been planted, where not only Ike Ireaa the» 
IvcB escape, but they yield regular crop* ot fmlL 
lis hill is probably over 1,200 feet abova ttaa leval *' 
e aei. The eiiieriaaot, both On Un hill, and bilkt 
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— FBRTILB AND BABREN FLOW- 
ERS.— Fig. f». 



It often happens, where accurate experiments take 
•trong^ly opposite g^rounds in theory, that <' both are 
right, and both are wrong." Three opinions appear to 
Have been adopted relative to the character of the straw- 
oerry, or of certain highly improveii varieties; one is, 
that there are staminato or barren plants, which are ab- 
solutely necessary to the fertilisation of the pistillate 
ones; this opinion is held by N. Long worth and others 
of Cincinnati. A second opinion regards these stami. 
nate plants as wholly useless, and as cumberers of the 
ground, and should therefore be all rooted out; this is 
held by A. Mcintosh of Cleveland. A third opinion, 
held by A. J. Downing^ C. M . Hovey and others, is in- 
termediate between the two others, and regards sterility, 
not as an essentia], but as an induced character, and that, 
though some varieties may be increased in fruitfulness 
by the proximity of staminate plants, that the latter 
are not always essential to the perfection of the fruit. 

The writer has lately m'lde some microscopic exami- 
nations, with an achromatic instrument of the best con* 
ttruction, with a view to elicit light on the subject, the 
results of which may possibly be interesting to cuUi- 
Tators. Three varieties were selected, — Hovey's Seed- 
ling, usually but erroneously regarded as destitute of 
stamens, and as entirely pistillate; the Dundee, in which 
the stamens are small, but readily obierved; and the 
Urge Early Scarlet, where the stamens are large, fully 
developed, and very conspicuous. The above figures 
represent magnified views of portions of the flowers of 
these three varieties. In Hovey's Seedling, the stamens, 
which, as in all other flowers of this natural ortler, ad- 
here to the inner rim of the calyx, are so short, that 
they are entirely hid by the mass of longer pistils. 
They are evidently imperfect and flatttntd^ partaking 
thus, in a slight degree, the character of the petals of 
a double flower. The figure represents a portion of the 
germs with their surmounting pistils on the left, and 
one of the sepals of the calyx with the adhering sta- 
mens, on the right. In the second figure, representing 
the Dundee, the stamens are much more perfect ; and in 
the Early Scarlet, shown by the third figure, they are 
very large and distinct, and contrast strongly with the 
first. 

To ascertain if the anthers of Hovey *s Seedling pos- 
ieis e d any fertilizing power, many careful observations 
were made with a compound achromatic microscope, 
with the best constructed sextuple object glasses. From 
tome of the anthers, no pollen (or fertilizing dust) was 
obtained; they, however, usually afforded a very small 
qoantityi and their fertilizing power appears to be 
slowly developed, as they Imrst and discharge the mi- 
mito portions tluqr contain^ in most eases, akMMit the 
tisM or afUrtiM potato Iwrsftllon. TtMontbon-oftlio 



Dundee, afforded pollen in much i^eater quantities; and 
the Early Scarlet yielded it in proAise abundance. It 
may be proper to remark, thbt from the comparativo 
smallness of the stamens in the Dundee, it would bo 
pronounced by a superficial observer, as pistillate only* 
The Early Scarlet was merely taken as a representatlvo 
of several other varieties possessing perfect flowers, as 
the Elton, Ross Phcnnix, and Alpines. The Duke of 
Kent was frequently found with as imperfect stamens as 
Hovey's, and again with as perfect flowers as any 
others. 

A single experiment was tried, in cultivation, with 
Hovey's Seedling. A bed of this variety, twelve feet 
from a bed of the Early Scarlet, has, in most cases, por- 
feet and well formed fruit. Single plants had been also 
plaoeil at distances from the first betl, of five, nine, and 
twelve roils respectively; on all these equally, tho 
fruit is very evidently more imperfect, most of tho 
berries being only partially developed from imperfect 
fertilizatiou, and but few fully formed and well filled to 
be found. These were all in a newly planted field, hx 
away from any other strawberries. This experiment, 
so fkr as it goes, (with the microscopic examinations^) 
tends to show, that though Hovey^s Seedling may somo* 
times fertilize itsell^ yei the process is greatly facili- 
tated by nearness to other strongly staminate varieties; 
but to be more satisfactory, the flowers should havo 
been covered with a gauze-covered frame, so as per- 
fectly to exclude the bees. In the present instance, no 
bees were ever noticed on any of the flowers. 

J. J. T. 



MANUFAOTUBB OF AaBIOULTUBAL MAOHHTES. 

•••••• 

The Moehefter Democrat notices Mr. John A. 
Pitts* factory for the manufacture of various kinds of 
agricultural machinery. He has lately erected a new 
building, which, it is said, is three stories high, 120 
feet long, 33 feet deep, with a rear 90 feet in length, 
the whole occupied with the various branches of tho 
works, which are propelled by steam. Twenty -seven 
men are at present employed, and with the facilities 
afforded, are capable, it is said, of turning out $30,000 
worth of machinery in a year. The principal machines 
at present made here, are Pittas threshing machine and 
sefmrator, superior horse power, ami Pitt's com and 
cob mills. 

These machines are well known and highly valued. 
We have several times spoken of them in the Cultiva- 
tor, and we are glad to find that the demand for them 
is such, that the ingenious inventors, (Messrs. J. A. fc 
H. A. Pitts,) are likely to be rewarded for the im- 
mense expense which we know they have incurred in 
bringing them to perfection. Some valuable improve- 
ments are said to have been added lately to the thresh- 
ing-machine and separator. It is said to be capable of 
thrashing and cleaning for market, between four and 
five hundred bushels of g^rain per day. 



WEEDS— HUrX FOB TKB SEASON. 



A vxRT common instance of neglect at this season 
of the year, and through the middle and latter part of 
summer, is the omission of the continued destruction 
of weeds. Corn, potatoes, mta bagas, carrots, and 
other hoed crops, usually receive one or two good 
dressings with the hoe and cultivator early in the sea- 
son, and are afterwards neglected. How many fields 
of com, exhibit in autumn, when the crop is cut op and 
cleared off, a smooth clean surface, like a newly 
ploughed field, as they ought to 7 instead of which, wo 
&r more frequently see half a ton of luxuriant weeds 
to the acre. 

The old saying is, <'one yearns seeding will makefiTO 
year*s weeding." But there is another reason why 
weeds should never be suffered to go to seed. The ex- 
haustion caused by growing vegetables, which are des- 
troyed on the surfiice, and not buried in the soil, eveiy 
OBo ioiows; but tho exhaustion prodnced by the/onM 
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ticn «nil riptning of ««/, is nol »o well »ppreor»leil. It 
bH been ju&llr rcmarkeJ, that it requirps mare ■irength ' 
of loil In form the half-ounce of Med on a alngle plant ' 
of the tumi|i, than (o ^rov the large luceuienl bulb in I 
Iba grounil, though weighing flfleen pound*. Hence j 
the great importance of never allow iog a crop of weeds ; 
to draw the life from the toil in ripening a crop of 
w«d. 

The impnrlauce of cutting up and ileilroying weedi | 
when only an inch high, before (hey have ihaileil and 

wilh one tenth of the labor aubsequenlly required, 
Oceita no reasoaing to (how jt> policy. The advantage I 
of keeping Ihe (oil enfire/y frri from the teedi of 
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□TDIAH OOfiM. 



H. W. Phillips, of Edwards' Depot, Misi., writes in 
the July Cullivator, a very practical article on (he cul- 
ture of Indian Com. He is right when he says, corn 
will nol_^rr, l< t. curl, in a garden, with deep lillb and 
giKfl dressing, as in (he Held, where the root* are lorn 
by deep culture. Kxperimenl has cotivinced me, that 
K> Oir as profit is enncerned, there is no vegetable grown 
north of ihe tropin, that will yield (he same quantum 
of food for man and beaut, to (lie ro<l square, as Indian 

coarse manure. Six square rods of corn, planted (our 
inches apart, in drills three feet apart, will, after the 
middle of June, Ihls year, furnish ■ daily baiting ol 

tbe remaining stalks will be still more nulricious, if 
cit Bsmnn as the corn is hard. U'hen (hinned oul to 
■boul eight inches apart in (he drills, each stalk left 
will produce from one to two cars. The richer (he 
■oil, the less the necessity of hoeing, as it (lien con- 
tains an atmosphere of its own, which needs little aid 
IVom tillage, after the first hoeing, S. W. 



UMBELS FOR FBOrr TREES. 



At page 3)12 of Ihe Cullivator for 1814, is a descrip- 
tion of a zinc label fur fruit trees, wilh directions foi 
making (he ink to write on them; thinking this the 
most desirable and ecnnomicil plan I had seen, I, with 









turned quite while 


leavlnKihe form of 


becoming nearly 


nintelligihie. This 






founJ, that the spr 









the a 



I varnirii over 
ted 'he oxidi- 
lallon, and the writing preserved its line jet black color. 
Gum shellac, dissolved in alcohol, spread on in the same 
way, will preserve (he name, but it becomes somewhat 
yellow. Varnish makes Ihe best coal, i. e., il pre- 
'crves the glossy black of the ink be3(. We prepare 
he labels as there directed, and after the writing is dry, 

"""* ""'"' "■■■'■ ' "'"rable,"',' "' 
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Baw-dust kovnd r)tt;(T trke*, has been Ibund enU 
nendy useful in keeping the ground moiat in ilroulli, 
and in promoting the growth of the tree. Several bitsb- 
elB may be applied to a tree. 

The BoBEH in Affle tfees — W. Buckminster, at 
an Bgricullural meeting at Ihe Stale Bouse, Boston, Haled 
that the bnrer, which is a fly in its perfect staU, lays 
ten eggs on the tree near the ground; that tbar hatch 
in young worms and enter the bark (ha fini year; tha 
neiLt, (hey eat into the wood and ascend; and the third, 
come oul and change to the perfect insect. He saya the 
best remeily iito wash the Irees wilh strong lye in July, 
after the egg* are laid, and before the worm* hare bu- 

RooTS FOR Cows. — The Boston Cullivator (ays, that 
the disagreeable flavor of milk, and offensive otior la 
cellars, from the ruia baga, may he obviated by substi- 
tuting Ihe cabbage lumep, or (urnep- rooted -cabbage, 
brloa ground; that it will yield as much or mote than 
Ihe rula baga, keeps well, imparts no unpleasant flavor 
lo milk, and like a parsncp will keep well in Ihe grounl 
Ihe severest wintera, and be ready for use in the spring. 
The turnep-rooted-cabbage, aioBt ground, is less valu- 

Onionb — PHF.aaiNO the eakth. — A correipondent 
of the Michigan Karmer, says an onion bed was made 
on a very mellow siill of gravelly loam B|iaded eleven 
Inches deep. One half of (he bed was trodden by (ha 
Feel of a boy; (he other half untouched. The bed WM 
merely weeded. The onions which grew on Ihe trod- 
dtn part, "came up first, grew more (fariftily, and were 
double in size and quantity those on the other 



half — being ai 



F NtIF 



label 



-"If with BO important a (hin^ as a correct list of his I 
--•luable treCH, when it cui be .lone so eaiily. H. 
'hio, IS4I). 1 

Jaukots. — S. Bmwn, in (he Boston Cultiralor, says, ' 
"e have fed two farrow cows with carrots from (he I 
lie of housing lo the present ilale, and (he reiull is, I 
■ley have given nearly (wicc (he quantity of milk they I 
.ould have produced without them, an<l of a richer I 
uatily; tlie buKer made from Ihem, chums quick, and | 



lately brought, : 
for having sold trees, a great number of which, on fruit- 
ing were found to produce natural fruit. The Judge 
ruled (hat Ihe plaintilT euuld only recover tha first cost 
of Ihe trees, — and thai the cost and labor In culljvaling 
worthless trees, the rent of the land on which the; 
grew, the loss of several years' time, and the Ion of sale 
of many bushels of fruit, were not to be taken Inlo M- 
counl. Tha jury decided accordingly. 

Fruit Teles. — Ala late meeting in Boslon, Jolm 
Owen of Cambridge, slated he cured Ihe black wart nn 
plum trees by cutting olTand washing insall water; and 
in another case, by washing wilh sail water only, tbe 
warts cracking olf. S. Pond learned the value of (alt 
for plum trees, by an inundation covering his ground* 
several feel with salt water, "killing every thing but 
his plum trees, and giving them new life, health, and 
vigor." Dr. ShurtliS', of Brooklyn, applied to unheallhyi 
unproductive plum irees, two quarts of salt each, in 
water; " Ihe trees became healthy, and the ensuing sea* 
son they bore too much fruit." He continued (he ap- 
plication, and was not Iroubled with black wart nor 

W. Buckminster said he had found root* of apple trees 
three rods from the trunk, that had been ael out only 
sixteen years — a proof of Ihe importance of ■ wid^ 
deep bed of fertile soil. 

Young Laubs. — J. A. Horlon, of Badley, Has., 
treats young lambs which have been chilled, by im- 
mcraing them in a tub of warm water, the temperature 
a little higher than blood beat, rubbing them and keep- 
ing Ihem in long enough to become warmed through. 
He then takes (hem out and rubs (hem gently with 11jui> 
nel till quite dry. He does not feed them, till b]r 
running about and exercise, a keen appetite is created. 

Photectino trees from mice. — A eorrespoadent 
of (he hardener's Chronicle, mixes soot and milk till oT 
the coniislence of thick paint, and then applies It lotha 
trees with a brush. This, applied once a year, he lladi 
efleclual protection agunei beieaaod rabbit*. WooM II 
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DuftABiUTT or TiMB£K.*-J. TowDsend of Zmnes. 
rille, in a oommunication to the Neu*-£nglantl Farmer, 
■peaking of the diversity of opinion relative to the be»t 
time for cutting timber, very justly reniarka, that much 
len depends on the teaton of cultingt than on the treat- 
ment it receives after it is cut. For instance s a tree 
It cat perfectly green and full of sap; it is suffered to 
lie in large logs, with no chance of seasoning — the sap 
ferments, and the log partially decays. Another por- 
tion of the tree is, immetliately after cutting, sawed 
into thin boards, which season in a few days, and the 
whole becomes dry and *' tough and hard like horn.'' 
Hence, the influence of summer heat, in causing a more 
rapid evaporation and drying, under favorable circum- 
stances therefor, and in promoting also a more rapid fer- 
mentation under other circumstances; the advantage of a 
season when the bark may be peeled to assist in drjing, 
and its disadvantages when the bark is not peeled, by 
increasing decay, should all be taken into account. 

PftUNiNO Apple Trees. — A correspondent of the 
Boston Cultivator notices an objection to early summer 
pruning, generally overlooked. The newly forming 
wooil amd bark is then in an unusually tender state, and 
the weight of a ladder or of the feet on a branch, easily 
separates the bark, and seriously bruises and injures the 
tree* 

CAaaoT^ — RoTATiow. — At one of the Boston Agricul. 

taral meetings, 61ea8on,of Wayland, stated that he 

bad raised 800 bushels of carrots to the acre; on the 
same ground the year following, he had only 525 bush- 
els. The ground was manured both years. The im- 
portance of alternation or rotation is here evident. 

He found carrots to be the best of all roots; his cows 
fed on them in winter, yielded him as much profit as in 
summer. Eight hundred bushels to the acre were equal 
to sixteen tons— they were worth to him eight dollars 
per ton, or equal to $128 per acre. The tops were worth 
$5 per acre to feed swine in autumn. 

DuaxBLE SHrNOLKs. — The durability of pine stumps 
is well known. S. W. Jewett says, in the Boston Cul- 
tivator, « There are house roofs of large buildings in 
this vicinity that are covered with shingles from the 
butt ends of pine trees more than forty years ago, that 
remain sound and good at present.*' 

Peaks. — J. M. Earle of Worcester, states, that a 
seedling pear tree, growing in a |uuiture, was pruned 
and grafted with the Bartlett, and produced pears enough 
the third year to sell for eight dollars. 



INQUIRIES. 



Peaches.— O. S. P., (Randolph, Vt.) We do not 
believe there is a « rare ripe,*' or any other peach, the 
seed of which will produce fruit « always like the ori- 
ginal.** 

WiWD PowEB. — A SuBSCBiBEB. We phould sup- 
pose the '<Centriftc Wind- wheel,** described in our last, 
would answer your purpose better than anything else 
we have seen. 

Malay Fowls. — T. H. A., (Canton, Ct.) Some of 
the fowls called Malay, have feathers (as you describe) 
on the legs down to the feet. Their colors vary from 
dull yellow to black. The largest of them stand in the 
first rank as to size. 

Carbot Sked. — S. S. G. The carrot seed you speak 
of as being two years old, we sup|)ose will be a year 
older before you can sow it, as it is now too late for 
this season — hence you had better buy new seed than to 
use it. It will vegetate some at two years old, but not 
as well as during the first year. 

Seed Planteb.— R. A. B., (Macon, Ga.,) asks, 
*< Havenn you an implement for planting seeds 7 one 
that makes the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it, at 
one operation 7 If so, will it plant seeds of all sixes, 
and com, peas, &e. ?*' Lewis' seed planter answers all 
theaa requisitions admirably. Those who have tried it 
^MBk of it as the best thaj bave Men. Tba priM It 
•16. 
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TO OORRESPONSEHTS. 



Communications have been received, since our last, 
from S. W. Jewett, a Subscriber. G. S. Paine, Chas. N. 
Ryan, Thomas H. Austin, Storrs Barrows^ a Wool 
Grower, Wm. J. Kyer, Heber Van Yolkenburgh, 
J. L. H., Herman Wendell, Nicholas, Levi Disbrow, 
Jason Smith, an Old Subscriber, W., S. W., Joho 
Keese, Ebenezer Bridge, S. 8. G., X., P., H. L. Shel- 
don, and H P. Byram. 

Booms, Papebs, &c., have been received as follows: 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, conduc- 
teil by Pruf. Silliman and others. New-Haven, Ct.— 
$5 per year. 

The American Journal of Insanity, edited by th« 
Officers of the N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum. Utica.— 
Quarterly ; $1 a year. 

The Cayuga Tocsin, from Maj. J. B. Dill. 

Premium Lists of the New-Haven (Cl.) Horticultu- 
ral Society, of the Fairfield (Ct.) Agricultural So- 
ciety, and of the Hartford Co., Ct., Ag. Society. 

The Farmers' Library, Vol. I., neatly bound, form- 
ing a beautiful octavo volume of 664 octavo pages, and 
embracing Petzholdt*s Lectures to Farmers on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, and Thsr's Principles of Agricul- 
ture; also, the Monthly Journal of Agriculture, vol. 
I., complete, by J. 8. Skinner, and bound in uniform 
style with the Library. From the publishers, Greelyai 
McElrath, New York. 

Speech of Hon. £. B. Holmes, in the House of Re- 
presentatives, on the Mexican War, from Mr. H. 

Prize List of the New Haven (Ct.) Agricultural So- 
ciety for 1S46 — Exhibition to be held ai Birmingham, 
Oct. 1st. From L. Durand. 

Lardner's Popular Lectures on Science and Art, part 
14. This part completes the work, forming two beaa- 
tiful volumes of about 600 pages each. — Price ^.50. 

Prize Lists of the Otsego and Oneida Agricultural 
Societies for this year. The Otsego Fair is to be held 
at Cooperstown, Oct. 1, 2; that of Oneida, at Whites- 
town, Sept. 24, 25. 

S. W. — The paper was disposed of as requested* 
N. C. — We know of no opportunity to dispose of the 
animal you speak of in this vicinity. 

L. F. Payson — Should like to hear from you. 



MONTHLY NOTIOES. 



O" In Mr. Jewett*s article on « Improved Flint 
Wheat," in this number, the variety should have been 
described as a bald wheat, with a few short beards in 
the upper end of the head. 

fj^ In the article on '< Principles of Breeding*' in 
this number, the No. 1591 is applied to the bull. Red 
Comet, by mistake — that number belongs to Wye Co- 
net, as he is registered in the Herd-Book. 

Cbops in Connecticut. — Extract from a letter 
from H. Watson, Esq., dated East Windsor Hill, Jnly 
21st: — <* My tobacco crops look well. Our wheat crop 
is a good one — it succeeds better after tobacco than 
after any other crop ; and we have proved here, that 
tobacco does not exhaust the land as much as com, for 
on land every way manured and cultivated alike, a 
much greater crop of wheat is obtained from the to- 
bacco land than from the com land, in the same field, 
and side by side." 

Cbops on Long Island. — Extract from a letter from 
Albbbt G. Cabl, Esq., dated Queen's Co., July 16tb, 
1846. *<Oar wheat and rye i» all in sheaf or staok, 
«m1 It n flat cfop. Wa an jat in tka Budst of iMgr^ 
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•nil thftt loo is a heavy crop. Alttiough Ihe ilrought 
of lut ■eawin injureU the rooU of grata coaaidera- 
bly, yet the fine MaiOD of Ihii year haa mule it more 
Ihtui an average. II waa noticeil early in the apring, 
tlitt there wai mach aurrel in Belila, more than uatial; 
wa« it caused by Ihe abrenco of gran roota, hilleil 
by the liry neather of last year i 

"Oatiare very large, anil promiae to be a great yield; 
they are getting ripe, an<l will, in a day or two, need 
to be out. The weather was wet for aome two wecka 
In Junp, and the firat one Of July, m that we could not 

have had busy limea since. Com, perhaps, never looked 
btitter; it is very forwanl, and in a moal growing state, 
Jual letting for ears; there are no poor flelila of it to be 
■eea. Ruckwhcal is aonrn, anil has a good alarl. 

"So br, our farmera do not complain of any crops. 
The rot in the potato has commenceil in fielila of thow 
planted early, anil we fear will be exlensire. There is 
a Boe proa|>ec( fbr fruit, but the wet weather cauaeJ 
the cherry to rot on the trees. They were very abno- 
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counlry. Their vijiroroua eonrtitutlons will tulopl fhate 
10 the climatei and on Ihe sweet paitiires Of the htlb 
and mountains, Ihey will eaiily and quickly tbttt 

I nnd fatten, while in any fair (rials in the yoke, or tat 

I the production of butler, they will not be " foaat 

I -variing." 

Durham Oatti.b. — Among our advertisemenla wiU 
he (bund thatofPAOu Lathrof, E^«.,of South Hailley, 
Maaa,, offering for sale hia heni of Durham cattle. Wt 
have seen aome gooil animals belonging to Mr. !•-. anil 

, ive believe the herJ is generally reputetl one of Uw 

i beat in the country. 

Fine CiiKHiiits.— We were presented, the first of 
last monrh, with mmB very auperior cherriei, from Ih* 

I gSLrilen of Mcsari. McCulioch k Kibtland, of Green- 

. liUEh. We think Ihey were of Ihe variety dewrribed by 
Mr. Downing as the Bigarreau, though tbey had bean 
procureil under the name of IVkitt Tarlarlan. Their 
siie was greater than any we have before aeen, awl 
iheir flavor and appearance corresponds will) Mr, 

] DciWNiNO's descrit'fion, as follows: " 
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e wheat lias been made 
er before: fully double 
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much belter than last year, but accmmla from all direc- 
tions, with afeweitceiiiioni, tjiaiic of the crop as being 
unusually good. R^t has given a good yield, and the 
grain is generally plump and of good quality. Oati 
have not yet (July 22,) been ban e&led, but the crop 
ry. In some instances (he growth of atraw ia 









les where the crop appears to be auUer 
nt. Barlen, ao far as we have seen, i; 
tat, taking the whole country together 
y ia unusually abundant. It ia true 
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Indian Corn ia gene 
proniising. Accounts trom the south inform ua l^ 
never looked better. We have aecn a few fields w 
have been almost enlirely dcslroyeil by (he wire-w 

neighborhoods and on some kinds of soil, during 
•eaaun and the laai. Oats and barley, as well as 
meailows, in AOme cases have been greatly injure 
them. For Palaloa 



'ed fully to ripen. In perTcctioi 
of June." 

Mr. Norton's Analysis of Oats. — Some months 
flinCG we noticed the (act, that the Highland Society of 
Scotland had au'ariled ■ premium of Rtiy sovereigns U> 
our fellow-countryman Mr. Johh P. Nobton, for « 
chemical inquiry into the nature and compoiit ion ofth* 
oat. The sociely'a Journal for July, contains Mr. NoB- 
ioN'9 report on this subject. The late period at which 
it waa received preclutlea a lengthened notice at tbi* 
lime, but we shall endeavor to present an abstract itt U 

I ^^The EARLV POTATOES advert! sell by B. Con stock 
I & Co., are of the kind we have before spoken of in 
' several inelancea. We deem them the moK valuabi* 
early variety we have ever known. Their growth h 
remarkably rapid^making a strong, healthy vine — and 
the tuber is decidedly more farinaceous and palatable 
than anv other kind known to us which ripens ao early. 
We had them on our lable of fine size and quality this 
, teason, the 251 h of June. 

Genesee aghicdi.tuhal School. — We are well 
pleased to learn that this institution has been patron* 

■ palcd. General Hab»on, who, it will probably b* 
i(h Dr. Lee in the manage- 
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malady which for several y 

deed we have already aeen its " premonitory sympi 
ina few inslancea, and have been informed that on 
Island and in aome parlsof New-Jersey, the tuber 
even now began to rot. A lew days more will proba- 
bly ahow will) some certainly wl: 
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hiscily:— ■' Wehave 
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a few more rooms, w 


had as many hoys al our agri- 
d accommodate. 1 have ad- 
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e ISO, he will find 
ch we think gives a c 


.iiNE.— We are obliged tu our 
hia suggestions in regard to 
will lum to our last volume. 


National Faik 

echt, L. I., writes; 

improvements our co 


Adrian Bebc™, of New 

"In attending Ihe National 
as much gratified to wltnesi 
untry has gained within a few 



rivcil from England, anil were ou 
way tu the country seat of Fna. BoTCII, Esq., at 

'rnuts, Dlsegu county. The rabbits weigh, it is 
when full grown, from 11 to Ifl lbs. each, dreiscd, 

ire highly esteemed for ihe quality of their llesh. 

irp pleaaed to learn, (hat Mr. R., with his family, 

ears in Giiro]te. 

^Bi;»oltD Cattle rnn Vermont— Rev. L. G. 
ii.VM, of Willialon, Vl., has lately purchaaed of 
rj. CViHMNGit EloriiAM, some fine Hereford cattle. 
U'l consisted of the imiMirleil cow, Mtea Biaalji, 
grilling heifers, a yearling bull, and heifer calf, 
' are animals of excellent qualiti**, and, we Ihink. 



its of all 

' kinds: and if Our nation remains prosperous, we shall 
still continue to advance, only let our young men labor 
with their own hands, and not think it beneath their 
dignity," 

Corn and Cob Meal. — Sakitel Teague, near 
Dayton, Ohio, informs us that he fattened his hogs last 
fall, on com -anil -cob meal made into muah by ateam, 
and that he inlenils feeding about one hundred hi^s in 
Ihe same way Ihe present season. He thinks be aaved 
one-bair of the grain by this mode. We are fully of 
I the opinion that Ihe saving by cooking meal fbr hog* 
is very great. As to the use of the cobs, we have not 
I bail the opportunity of tenting them very thoroughly, 
I but Incline to the belief, that whwe the meal i« tko- ' 
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ln)7 Ibr iiogi. We mppotc, lioiraver, that cattle, and 
pHhap* bogn, miy obtein tama aourElliinent fMm eobi, 
Mim itroperlV prep»reJ, but we wppoie lh« chief value 
Of eob« eoiuUta in rendaring; the meal mors li|;ht an<J 
balky, when lliej are wockeil up with the grain, by 
which the nieal i> more ihoroug-hly uled on by thi 
(uleee of the itomach, and coniequenlly more perfeelly 

Mdlticole Rye. — Heran. McCtrttocH It KiaT. 
lAHD, orGreenbuih, have raised ■ inlall lot of thii 
kind of sraia the preient aeanon, being the first we have 
ever teen growing. The crop hail the appearance of 
being decidedly the heaiieit which has ever come under 
oar notice, though the soil from its compact and rather 
eold nature, did not Hcm to l>e very well adapted to 
the production of rye. A portion, only, of the crop hai 
yet been got out, but wa have no doubt thai when the 
yield shall have l>eeu ateerlaineil, it will be founil an 
eitraonlinary one. By reference to our adverliiing 
eolumnt, it will be leen that £. Comitock & Co. have 
ttala kind of grain Iut tale, 

BAMrLt:s or Wool. — The great numtnr of letlert 
we receive, enclosing umplei of wool, pTCcludee the 
poiBibilily of nalicioK ttiem at length. We have loise 
*ery fine samples from Messrs. Pekicins & Bbown, of 
Akron, Uhiu, showing the condition in which, (as it is 
■taleil) iheyalwaya put their wool for market. It is 
most beau'.ifully clean, and we eliould be pleased to 
learn the pBrlieuiar manner in which it was pre;>ared. 
MesEia. P. k B. state, that " such wool, in similar con- 
dition, has been worth in cash, at Lowell, Northamp- 
ton, and Webster, Mass., an aveniEe of full TO cent* 
per pound, for the last ten years." The samples sent 
•re said to be from fleeces " each and every one of 
which weighed from H to It] lbs." 

We have also received samples of wool from the 
flocks of Ebenezer BkidqC, PomlVet, Vt., and B H. 
Btbeeteb, Berlin, H. Y., who iuve no doubt good 



! be lunk through quick-sands, or where it is neceaarir 
to shut off fresh water from salt, or lalt from fresh, aa !■ 
the case at Syracuse and Salina, and in cities and towoi 
along the seacoaiL Mr. DisbiioW is at present engaged 
■_ ^._.__ j^^ water at Little Boilus, Wayne county, aa4 
further from Mr. Bbtant. 



would be glad tc 



MtICK AS A FERTILIZER. 
BToRKt Babbowb, of South Trenton, N. T^ 
Dur correspondent at Caslleton, Vt., is wrong Ia 
lemenl that muck "in i is crude state is almost 
manure." (See June No. p. 192.) After 
having used it in various ways, Mr. B. says he is de- 
cidedly in Favor of hauling it from the swamp in the 
autumn, and spreading it evenly over the meadow. Re « 
ihinlis the " eitra expanse of composting with barn* 
yard dung is not sutncienl (a warrant Ihe practice." 
We have often remarked that I' ' "' 
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PROFIT OF UBN8. 
J. n. AnsTiM, Canton, Ct., sends us an Bceoanl of the 
proAte of keeping fifteen hens for the year ltt4S. He 
ftd them a quart of corn pet day, and " occasionally a 
fcw boiled potatoes; alto kept a supply of clam and 
oyster-shelle pumded tor them to eat. He charges the 
corn at 75 cents per bushel. The profits, according to 
his slalemenl, are shown by the following summary ; — 

Sold 11)2 dozen eggs at 13^ cettt^ $1^.76 

80 doien, family use, fcc, 3.75 

73 chickens al Is. each, 1S.50 

$29.00 



That which haa assunied the fbrm 
I of ptal, usually requires a process of prcjuration to 01 
' it to nonrlih planla. It is frequently formed in a great 
degree of motses, which in the course of lime, have 

grown and perished— each succeeding crop increasing 
by its decay the accumulation of the idbk. Peat usu< 
ally contains in a greater or less proportion substance* 
which are pri^udicial to vegetation, particularly tannin 
and gallic acid, and it is necessary that these should be 
driven au-ey, or rendered harmless, before the peal can 
yield its fertiliaing properties lo vegetation. On the 
other hand, the muck which is formed by the decay ol 
the leaves of trees, (especially those of hani wood,) 
mixed, as is often the cate, with the wash of lurround- 
ing lands, is a different substance, does not contain th« 
acids Just mentioned, or only in a slight degree, and !• 
■I once capable of nourishing eropa. 



ifEw ptmuoATioira 



Deduct expenses and trouble, . , 



..$20.00 



BORING FOR WATER. 
In answer to Ihe inquiry of C. BKrANT, Esq., in the 
April number of Ihe Cultivator, Mr. Levi DtjiHaow, 
writes us that there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
water by boring in the situation described, providing it 
M undertaken by those who "understaiid it," and for 
those who are "able to foot the bills." Ha says, " ii 
will prove valuable intownsand among wealthy people, 
but nol in other situations." Mr. Disbkow has been 
oany year* engaged in boring for water; he was in (act, 
we believe, the first lo bring that moile of obtaining 
water particularly into notice in this country. He stales 
Rial he was the first to adopt Ihe mmle of light tubing. 
Be state* thai the boring at the large brewery in this 
•ity, which belonged lo the lale firm of Botd &, Hc- 
C0L1.OCH, was doue by him ; that he there used for the 
flnl lime, alube to follow as fatt a* the boring was done, i 
previous lo which there is no wrcouats ot any thing of ' 
lh« kind being ined In Arteafu wdti. He (tales, thu I 
Hh tight iDbing ii the onljr dtode by vUek m wall Mn U 



FannEB's Libbabi- andHonthlt Jodbkai.. — ThI 
work was commenced in the city of New-York, in Jnlfi 
IR4o. It is issued monthly, each number containing 
about one hundred pages. The design il to aSbrd a 
Journal of Agriculture, and also lO republish standard 
foreign works. The first half of each number is lhcr«> 
fore devoted to the latter purpose, and Ihe other part to 
miscellaneous agricultural intelligence. But we hav* 
so often spoken of Ihe Fahsiek's Libkaht before, that 
there seems nol now to beany necessity of describing It 
in detail. We have just received the entire work Ibr the 
first year, consisting of two beautifully prioled uid snb- 
atantially bound octavo volumesuf 550 pages each. Of 
the republished works, we have Petzhqldt's Acni- 
ctiLTUBAL Chemistbt and Thaeb'b Pbixcifles of 
AoBicuLTUBE, Which comprise one volume of the Li- 
bbarv. The Journal or Aqbiculturr consiets of 
original contributions from eminent practical larmen 
of this country, with similar coaimunicalions from Eu- 
rope, prize eaaaya on various subjects, writlcn in this 
and olher countries, and numerous articles from the peB 
of Ihe spirited and classical Eililor, with notices of enri> 
nenl patrons and improvers of agriculture, accompanied 
tiy well executed portraits and biographical skelcheik 
Among others, we are presented in the first Toluma 
with the portrait of the late Hon, StxfHeM Van IIehs- 
SELAEH, of this city, and that of Judge Rjchabd Pk- 
TEBS, of Pennsylvania, tl is announced that a portniU 
on sleel of the late Jaues Wadswobth, Esq., of Geae- 
seo, is ready and will shortly appear in the current vol- 
ume. The work is interspersed with other engraringi 
ind wood-cuts, illustrative of various sut)jecl* connected 
•rith its design; such as improved implements, plans 
for farm -buildings, animals, &c. The work is ■' got 
op " in the very best style in every rcq>eet, and is af- 
bnled at a very moderate price — the two volumes W« 
Nave described, being sold at only $2.50 each. It b 
nlited by that veteran in agricultural literature, JoHH 
4. SiiHNEB, Esq., and published by Gxbxlt k Mc£b- 

(TM, Tribone Building*. New- York. 

Q^ Thm fint nonaber sf tlia Fakmkx'* LiaukT I 
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the fecond volume is before us. It commences with the 
rcpnblioation of Stephen's Book of the Farm, an 
elaborate work, originally published in Scotland, and 
which has been highly commended in that country and 
England. The republication will be continued till the 
work is finished. The Journal department will be 
conducted as heretofore. We invite the attention of 
the public to this work. $5 per year. 

American Journal or Science and Art.— The 
Jnly number of this capital work is received. Among 
the contents, which are varied and valuable, we have 
read with interest the articles on the Ethnography and 
Archeology of the American Aborigines, by S. 6. 
Morton; on the Evidence of Fossil Footprints of a 
^Quadruped allied to the Cheirotherium, in the Coal 
Strata of Pennsylvania, by Cha^. Ltell, Esq. ; on the 
Physical Structure of Plants, by Dr. D. P. Gardner; 
Facts relating to the Great Lakes, by Prof. C. Dewet, 
lie. We have also been interested by a communication 
on the Zcuglodon Remains of Alabama, by S. B. Buck- 
let. As it had been conclusively proved that the 
bones of the Zeuglodon, which Mr. Koch exhibited in 
New- York and elsewhere, under the name of Hydrar- 
chosy belonged to different individuals, some might be 
induced to doubt whether the skeleton of the Zeuglo- 
don which Mr. Buckley obtained in Alabama, now in 
possession of Prof. Emmons of this city, really belonged 
to one animal. Mr. Buckley's communication is di- 
rected chiefly to this point, in reference to which he 
gives a detailed and authentic account of the manner in 
which this skeleton was procured, clearly proving that 
mil the bones belonged to one individual. The Journal 
is published by Messrs. Silliman k Dana, at New- 
Haven, on the first day of every second month — $5 per 
year. 

Doctor Lardner^s Lectures. — ^We have received 
the Fourteenth Number, which completes the series, 
and contains the title-pages, indexes, &c., for both 
volumes. The publishers state that the complete series 
are now printed in two large octavo volumes, and neatly 
and substantially bound in muslin and sold at $4.50. 
We do not know how so much valuable knowledge can 
be purchased in any other way at so cheap a rate. Pub- 
lished by Greelt & McElrath, Tribune Buildings, 
New-York. 

The Son of Temperance and Rechabite. — This 
it a work just commenced in this city, devoted to the 
promotion of temperance under the auspices of the Or- 
ders of the Sons of Temperance and Rechabites. The 
first number makes a very pretty appearance, forming a 
magazine of forty pages, octavo. It is to be issued 
monthly, at $1 per year. Edited by J.Stanley Smith, 

ilate editor of the Albany Citizen,) and published by 
OHN Tanner. As an instrument of good, we wish 
the work success. 

^ ^^^^— ■ ■■■■■■! — -■ ^ ^ 
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Ws have, by the Cambria, our English and Scotch 
papers to the 1st of July. The new Com and Tariff* 
bills passed the House of Lords, and became a law on 
the 25tb of June. Shortly after this event, Sir Robert 
Peel tendered his resignation to the Queen, which was 
iccepted. Lord John Russell has been appointed in 
iiis place, and has formed a cabinet, which have as- 
mmed the duties of the government. The prospect is 
.lighly flattering for an early and abundant harvest. 
The season had been uncommonly warm, with timely 

ains, and all crops have flourished well. There is, as 

•"et, little or no complaint of the potato disease either 
*n Great Britain or Ireland, Flour and grain is abun- 
riant in the English markets, and was being rapidly re- 
leased from bond, under the nominal duty of four shil- 
•ingt per quarter. Cotton had slightly advanced in 

ifice. American provisions were plenty in the princi- 

Md ports. 
V paper of later date, received by the Great Britain, 

.y/eaks of the decline in prices of breadstuffs as followi: 
¥e noticed in our last the immense quantities of flour 

. u* «k^Af ->'HtMlr \mA U^^sm •^lAaadwl ^Wtm Htf«>Ml *«-*M|r **** 



new act came into operation. Floor, in consequence^ 
has declined to the extent of 6s. a barrel, and wheat 
nearly 10s. a quarter. Every one anticipated a serioog 
reduction, but the fall has fully equalled the worst ap- 
prehensions of importers. Every day brings vessels 
from Canada and the U. States, laden with flour, which 
has been shipped in anticipation of better prices, the 
foil of which, on the eve of a prolific harvest, will 
prove quite as injurious to the British farmer as to the 
American exporter." 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-York, July S8, 1840. 

COTTON'Nf w Orleans and Alabama per lb., 7|ol0e.— Flori- 
da, 7ia9|^Uplaiid, 7a9 cts. 
BUTTBR—Prime, per lb , 16al8c.— Commoni 6a7. 
CHEESE— Per lb., fia7c. 

FLOUR — Genesee, per bbl, $4. I2|a#4. 18}— Michigan, and 
Ohio. S4a84.06. 

GRAIN— Wheat per bushel, F9a86c— Bye, 6Sio64 c— CorDi 
Northern, 53a53^c —Barley, 45.— Oats, 35 

HEMP— Russia, dean, per ton, •*215af 235— American water- 
rotted, 9130oS180. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. 5|a7 cts. 
BEEF— Mess, per hhJ., #6.500^7. 
LARD— Per lb. 53a6c. 

PORK— Mess, per bbl., 99.56i — prime, #7.87. 
TOBACCO— Connecticut seed leaf, per lb, 3^08}. 
WOOL— (Boston prices.) July 18: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.* 36a40 eti. 

American full blood fleeces, 3la35 ** 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, S6a31 " 

** half blood do 25038 ** 

" one-Aiurth blood and common, Sla34 ** 

CATTLE MARKET-Brighton, July 20— At market, 465 beef 
catile, 10 yokes working oxen, 40 cows and calves, 2350 sheep, and 
swine none at market. Beef cattle, extra $0, first quality} ^.50, 
second do. #5, third do. f^om #4 to 4 .75. Working oxen — Sales were 
made at $"2. 878. S85 and tlOS. Cows and calvea— Sales at fl39; 
S26, t20, 934 and $42.50. Sheep— Dull sales of lots at #1.85, $1.37, 
$1 .60. #1 75 and #2.63. No swine in market. 

N. B Cattle very poor in quality at market to-day, bm moat of 
them sold— say 50 head leA over. 



PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

William R. Prince ^ Co., Fltuhing. 

HAVING devoted great attention to this Fruit, now offer the 
most estimable collection existing in America or EurtHW, 
embracing all the choicest varieties recommended by the Lonaoa 
Horticultural Society, ai^ the most estimable of other coimtrie^ 
including several splendid seedlings, originated by themselves and 
others. The sexuality of every variety has been investigated, and 
such plants and directions will be fumiahrd as will insure abim- 
dant crops. There is no such thing as strawberries becoming bar- 
ren when properly managed ; they can be transplanted from Au- 
gust to November. 

Primordian, the finest and most productive early crimson rarie- 
ty, large, profuse bearer, one of our seedlings, and now first offer- 
ed, #3 per dozen. 

Large Early Scarlet. SI per 100. 

Ganiestone Scarlet, fl for 35, and #2 per 100. 

Crimson Pine, large, fine, and prolific, another of onr new seed- 
lings, #3 per doz . and #3 for 25- 

Crimson Cone, one of the most splendid, large, bright crimson, 
high flavor, profuse bearer, unrivalled, S3 for 50, and #5 per lOS. 

Prince Albert, (true sort,) Coul Late Scarlet, Iowa, and Willay, 
SI P<'r dozen, and S2 oer 50. 

Alice Maude, Depiiord Pine, Corse's Seedling, Boston Pine, and 
Buisi's Prize, #1 50 per dozen. 

President and Clara Victorta, S3 for six. 

Swniustone, Black Roscberry, and Victoria, Si for 85, and #fl 
per 100. 

British Queen, Myatt's Eliza, Myatt»s Pine, Elton, and Old 
Pine, all fine flavor, but poor bearers, #1 for 85, and S9 to #3 

P«T 100. ^ ^ . „ ^ 

Hovey's Seedlinir, Bishop's Orange, Ross Phsniz or Keen*! 
Seedling, and Rosebcrry, 50 cents for 25, and SI. 50 per 100. 

Dundee, Hudson's Bay, and Methvcu, SI per 100. 

Royal Scarlet, Old Scarlet, Melon, and Downton, moderatt 
bearers. 50 cts. for 25, and #1 per 100. 

Hudson, (of Cincinnati.) great bearer, SI for 25, and 8.50 per 100. 

Prolific, Large Flat, and Green Hautbois, SI for 85, and #8 

White and Red Running Alpme Everbearing. SI for 60, AM 
White and Red Bush, do., SI tor 35. „ ^ ^ ^^ _^ 

Common Englisli Red Wood, (erroneooaiy eaUed StoddaiTi 
Washington Alpine,) SI per lOa 

English White wood, SI per 100. 

Very large quantities at a reduction. Orders not lfl« muk W»t 
(cash enclosed,) will meet prompt attention. 

N. B.— All ofders most be sent diraet to w, and no pnni «• 
ftomoatmleHi oar printed bUi and fignntBia a coof n y a— l 

vi^i^i**. 4Mr. 1. l8«S-iL 
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UULTICOLE RYE. 
rpHE •ubtciibflri will tw gnpsn^d w fill <>rden for U» M<l)<i<:alc 
iat LhBi far ptuducdd ■bmidWiitlr. maI proiaiBif* w b« « vmliuble 
uduhffhJjr rvcs>mineiKl«l tn iIkvb 4^0 within HW for Builiiig, 






rtsTOOK ft Co., 



STRAWBERRY VINES. 
TJOVEVa SEEDU\G, Virginia SrailM, Rin Pbtfnii, 

let II nnw anil aupctiar ratitly, and an aitnnrdinarr bcani — Tor 
aals by ihc «nb»cnb*r, •! bi> iiuncry in Albaiij. Viii» ftr. 
wsnlcd la uj- pan nl'tfac caunlir with promiiinEit. Ordar* lad 
";. L'DfluuiclIft Co,, Ddha An-icolliinl Wanhdus, in Ihii 
rill be received. J, A. KANbUSB. 



DURHAM CATTLE FOR BALE. 

*■ buaiiirH. nITiinlor ule bi> eiiiire •luck Drihnraaitl> >>"<l ''<■■'- 
kan Callle, lai in numLsr.) of luuguailimial padigne, Tor wblcK 
■CB Amrricmu Hen) Hunli. Tbii herd hai beeii Klecled uid bred 

Tkey hBTe dcKcnOHl tniD tlie mou celebnled hard* in 
PAOLE LATHROP. 



Snuili Hwlley Palla. Ml 






KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

•J'nEfollowmninfel.iioTi loihe above cbbfiij, rrtmi a Brnia 

-n cvliude" clioriulire held. ' _' i" w o" 

_.F Ibe Iwn iimUeB liu ehiuu, FleaH Kod lu iriiruMtialetr 

^^"iwu'iBiDulaJnncwJorciiDrniiig Iwu'l!".^!! V.ih Ihe aM 
ioned chum. The Keiidill chum ii gelling m be ell ihe |ra." 
le above chnmi arr always rai lala at wboleule « teltll. 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

r \aJ\'ne knid/oi"nwber(ieL nc ffilU^ Pine, Iowa, Myaire 
Bin. Pnnceai Rnjil.^inldard'i New Henlling Alpine, Vlcuni, 

for tS . pa^g "rludej. Alioaie^p'i Oniige uxl Karly isi!i.t- 

B, 11 41 [wr hundrul i Roh- nucnri and Hocev't Ruedlillg. al 
iwliuudred. AMBS WILSUN. 



-pnEKE hi 



fRUIT TREES, URNAMENTAL TREES SHRUBS, 
PLANTS, be, 

X bemifteFvvcri-Uiricripfaiior Friii< uiul Oriiameiilal Treei, 

ttUal 1>we>, Shruha. Ftauu fte., 
Tl«, ■ - ■ 



Fiull Treca, Koreil, aud Or 

■kelr rhemUmiJ a!) in o-aix nfUie alimi 



, Ouree 



ruiUt 



Ilia i>r all. \Vlien our ■rrunmenH ■» rail'. 
mure ^aruculu iHitin will be given. In ilie 
ill be happy lo ™!Bi»B nrfeia from Itaow In wuil 

' [tr linnlriH]. K. COMMIXJCK ft Co. 

relKiuv, Kb. 10 Haidun Ijiiie. uid SQ Dean-n. 



A FARM FOR SALE. 

OITt'ATED in Florence, Krie Co O., eomaiiiing SO ecru oi 

mailiciK. iliunlien, niHl achcHilii. Any inquiir Buy ha mailebylel. 
ICC. |uM.|uid. in tl IIKAN. No. 13S Bridiie-X.. Brnnblyn. N. Y., 
■r of K.NKKI.ANU TIIDD, on U« preiniKi. Price, «1,1UI. 



MACHINE BELTINO. 

?he bdiuliiig it «i.riiuiigd u. gii-e Mlii/aelion. J. PLANTV 



W' 



FARM MANAGER. 
ANTED, a. •ituiiiiun ai maniiter or aienl oTa large turn 
>jilai«'. by n rarmer who liu been ediiraled rni ibe io 



TOrhittt whodenlre clio'ca rarietJrft of poiali^et for leed. a 
ravoTflliie Aftponiinily ii offered Ihii rail, u we ihall be pre- 

•■ H-ll-. F,.i'(v Jim-.'' Hecidoilly Ihe bell early potnln cullivali 

K iiii ■'-',■ ■■■ ■■' ilir table, bul good miden and i 

in'. r ..- iiiiTiilicliafrredlj high, and prod ui 

dnix >" ' .' ' I " . ' P'Tatoei are grown for retdlnjc aiock I 
m-jU...! ■■ I -'j A . iiic nbr.ve torn will be carenillr packed 
in bHrrel. uiiJ .lupi«.d lo onler. E. TOMSTOCK A Co. 

GRANTS FAS MILLS. 
lOU. t.9«l: No 3.^13: Ko. a. t»: and No. 4. Vr^ foraali 
am 33 piTaii-B.'" ' 'e'. COHSTOCK ft Cft* 



be added fui Uie ■ 
relheyguloworl 



rrv/ pn'Rcriplu, and combii 
e apared by tlie awarm 



iidii, aixl fui lulu uihir blT*^ 

rarnuure eniirely pnnecled frcnn nihberr by Dgighbnriag 
uc, -Dd from mlK and ineeii ; ihey can (h bawUed wilh p^ 
reel Hfeiy. and atwayi living aud breedmg in Dew knoey coab, 
are kept eniirely beallby, aiid yonog twarme are alwayi fullf 
developed. 
"" > eggaor eidbryoorihe bea nunh, or miller, eannot haleh et 

from Ihe mvagei Dfllial dcunwlive enemy, wliile I'e ai- 
ling principle it nueb Ihal ihe beea are kepi indotlrHoiu A* 

lioo(r''in1he«hivea. ' ' ™ 

ey liaveheen nilly leiled by leluai nse, by over lAna kint* 



iple direetiom 

■ry cipaciiy and al 



-'aliranmnorr 
IhM proBlahle 



nUier peraoDi tvbA 
lo ruler imo ihM proBlahle cullnre, will tint 
ein be deairei]. and are invited id call al DM 
,andK. HllcheH'a, M Bant-at. N. Y. city] 
I. ^'»lelnBn't. Bergen, N. J.; Bedell'i Teranetanee Hoaur, Byia< 
UK ,- A. Yomig. Oeneva, N. Y : Vf. Bago'., IValertuwD, N. V„ 

art uf ibc Uuioii, muu be direcud u> W. R. KKLSEV, aiarkar 
'aleaCo, N. Y. 

Snile Rim, with individual righli. can be had by api>lyiog <• 

arighiaigned'by Ibepatenue. W. R. KLLSEY, Palenlee. 

Albany and a^uinlng eoiimiei. Goal 



WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFA& 
TORY. 

Iho nbove aniclel, nhitb he o'fcni "al the* loweil mark* 
cei. V. 1. CLAWSON. 



WOOL, 

LIBERAL adyancci will be made bj Ibe lubKriber opoo w 



July'- 



HAMILTON OAT, 



SEED WHEAT. 
pUBE Seed Wheal of Ihe " Soule." variely. which yieili rV«a 

afler Ihe lit of Augus. Oiden may be addreiaed b> 

BISf<ELL ft HOOKER, 
July 1—11. No I Areaite, Hoche5lor, N. Y. 

SUPERIOR BOR.IE BAKEK, made from the heel while omi 
Umher, for lale at Ihe Albaav Agricullural Warehonse 
July L E. COMBTOCK ft Oa. 
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LINNiEAN BOT-iNIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

Late of IVilliam Prince, deceased, Fluthing, i. /., 

fuar New* York. 

•yire new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated nursery, 
^ known &9 P vi»c<'«, and exclusively designated by the above 
title for nearly fifty years, offer for sale a more extensive variety 
•f fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines plants, &c., than can 
ke found in any other nursery in the United States, and the genu. 
intHMs of which may be depended upon ; and they will tmremit- 
dngly endeavor to merit the confidence and patronage of the pub- 
lic, by integrity and liberality in dealing, and moderation in 
charges. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for planting and cnlrare 
furnished gratis to those desirous of purcliasing, o\\ application, 
poit-paid. WINTER a, Co., Proprietors. 

Aug. 1, 1846... 2t» 



AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 

"THE subscriber offers for sale at low prices, wholesale and %e- 
■• tail, a general assortment of approved Agricultural Machinery, 
\c., amonif which are the following, viz: 
loughs. No. 10^, 111, 12^, and other kinds,— prices, $1 50 to $5 

'ultivators, 4.00 to 6 

-farrows 6.00 to 9 

yubsoil Plows, 5.00to 6 

lay Cutting Boxes, 3 00 to 4 

Hand Corn Shelters, 8.00to 10 

/om aikl Cob Crushers, 96.00 to 36 

ion Stone Mills 35.00 to 125 

loTM Powers, 40 00 to 60 

threshers, 35.00 to 35 

'•umI Threshing Machines, 35.00 

Store Trucks, Straw Cutters, Fan MiUa, Plow Castings, Gin 
«r. Mill Spiudles, 4o Mc J. PLANT. 
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JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TA8TB. 



O^HIS wt>rk, the iNtbUeatioB of which waa commenced, on tbt 
*■ first of July, 1840, may be ordered of tha Proprietor. LUTHER 
TUCKER, Cultivator Office, Albamf, N. Y., or of JOSEPH 
BRECK & Co., Agricultural Warehunse, H North Market<«ml, 
BosUm ; M. H. NEWMAN ft Co., Booksetlers, 199 BnMdway. 
New-York f and O. B. ZIEBER ft Co. FhilaMpkin, by whMi it 
is published in those cities. 
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ordered. . ^ 
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tage Residences." Price #3 per anuora, payable In advanes. 
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1. Tb GAaiuufiHo in m tkanaugUf prmeiiad ms imU a» atisalidf 

smss. 
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A ftttOttd M IMtfirtt nf tath mmth, at Albany, N. Y., by 
LITTHKR TUGKGB, 



I AND FBOPRIETOB. 



OITB DOLLAB A TEAR. 

9 lor tlO.OO— >I1 pannentB 
All HllncriliUcm" 



How the «&brt tnxy b« nwarclcd in the tUtM Autfccr 

(oulta, I Bm anable to tty. Pertupi apoa tha «■■(•(■ 

uid •oulhem alopn of hilli in aome parti of Tirginia, 

the climate wonlil not be objectionable. 

Kcapectfullf yoon, 

£. N. BoasromD. 




OOmrBOTIOV of OaSHOTBT WITH AOHI OUL T gB B 



ifw. HOBBFOBS'S LBTTSSS.— VO. Zm 



Giewn, Marl, ISIfl. 

Mk. Tuckeb — I am quite uliifieil or liro adnntagei 
polwiwi) by the wine-frowinj counlriet of Europe 
OTCt Ibe ianili of onr nortbem itatei, In relatioa to the 
CuUnre of (be grape. 

Ooe ii, the great aurplui of labor here permitlinE an 
amount oFoare anil eultivation, wbicta, with exislinE 
wine prioei, eouiil not be afforded by agriculturliita in 
Ifenaral io our coudIiT' 

Another i> palpable from the fact Ihat (he Rnt froat 
In thii region of country ocpurred on the I5th of Octo- 
ber. The weather of the gummer aeaton it remarkably 
oniform— not aurpaailngly One, nor yet of the wortl 
kind — bat free from niitden and extreme ehangee. 

Of the firil reuon; In Noi-., 1S44, I law peasants 
earrying bod* of earth up (he ateepi of the Rhine 
vintage to manure the aoil about the rooti orihe vtnei. 
Tbe amount of this labor, when it is remembered (liat 
*qnare miles by tbe thousand are to he enricheil in this 
way, and that each root i> not more than a fool and a 
hair perhaps iu either ilireetioa from its fellow, ia im. 
ttenae. Barly in April of laat year, I >aw Ibcmatwork 
removing (be leavei and rabbirh, (ieing the vine) to 
the Kakes, and preparing thero (o take adranlage of 
the genial infliiencei of «prlng. Through the whole 
nmmer aeaaon, every walk pail vialages, found some 
kind of labor going forward. In September (he outer 
branches were cropped, to throw the flood of lap into i 
the fruit. In October and November, tbe grapes were 
fathered. Juice expressed, and ditpoied in casks Ibr 

The labor bistoweil upon this single department of 
■gricullure has vastly exceeded all I had conceived. 

Ortheieeonil reuoa; notwithstanding the long poet- I 
poocmeni of rrast, it is competed thai but one year | 
in five can be ealenlatad npoB as fraitliil. If with this \ 
ancertalnty, one ehaaee In Ave, Iba peuuitry, aecus- ' 
tomed to the simpleR fare, can barely live, how eoald 
the aVbrt to cnltivate extanaivdy ba profitable with ds, 
whaia theehancaaof saeoMiaranradaeed tqrtbaeon- i 
tinganeiai of wasjiim and lal^ ^ vhM« ^bor ia m 



Mr. Tucem— I have been greaUy pleaiad by tb* 
perusal of a lecture, which I find in a foreign periodi- 
cal, delivered by J. C. Nkimt, Esq., before the Ag- 
and Scientiflc Training School, at Lambeth, 
Ion. The subject of the lecture wasOzTOxir, 
Its properties, &c. I and so clearly and happily was it 
illuilraled, Ihat Ihave transcribed tbe following extraets, 
and am induced to offer Ihem to you forinierllon In tha 
Cultivator, hoping that some of year readers may l(nd 
their peruaal equally aa intereating as tbey have been to 
me. J. C. S. 



Oxygen is found in the greatest abundance throi^h 
tbe whole of this planet. It it is found in the air, in the 
water, iu the ciouda, in the earth, and in minerals of 
every variety. It forms a eoniidenble portion of all 
land-stones, and clays, and oxides (or ruita) of iron. 
The fact is, all the oiiiles or rusts are merely oam- 
liinatiooi of this nibstanee with different baies or melale; 
ind its very presence in such quantities throughout all 
allure, will nufflcicnlly show the importance of its ««• 
lion. TheaOlniliet of oxygen tor otha bodies ai« 
more puwerful, pertiaps, than those of any element we 
know; of its action we shall have occaiioa to speak at 

The air containa one-Bflh of its bulk of oxygta, 
which in that case, assumes (he character of a gat; 
every five bushels of commoti air contain one bcuhal 
ofoiygen. Oiygen, as a gat, ia carried round tba 
world, and penetrates every part) and the 
which require it are alwaya aure to find 
from which they can abstract it. Water, which i 
next universally extended medium, contains a large 
quantity of oxygen; every nine tons of water contain 
eight tons of oxygeU'-Dot ssa gas, hut aa a liquid; and 
in this way it is also disseminated over the world. In 
ihe gener^ity of earthy matters, (rem one-third (O One- 
half ii composed of oxygen. 

Oxygen gas is also given out in nature, from the de. 
r.ompotitloa of some of its combinations. The vegeta- 
ble world ii (be great source of Oxygen. Tegetable* 
possess tbe power of decomposing two compounds of 
iixygen, carbonic acid and uattr, and of retaining the 
iWrbon of the one, and the hydrogen of the other, to 
form their own (issues. This operation, however, only 
Ifoes on In the light of the sun, or in the affnlgeaee of 
'lay. Tbe proceu is thia: Plants have roots and leaves. 
By the roots they lake op moiitore from the aoU, and 
m this Dioistore are dissolved (hose intiataiices ivhieb 
jiUnli require for their subsistence. To Ibrm tbe or- 
^^aniaed parts of plaats, however, it is necessary to have 
die amistanea of the leavet^ through the vsmels of 
skidntaajnioat of plaaU mnat al irvt F**t> l>l«'bt« Umj 
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become eonvertet] into the substance of the plant. The 
leaves of plants have a peculiar function, namely, that 
of separfiting^ the carbonic acid from the other constitu- 
ents of the atmosphere, of retaining the carbon of this 
earbonic acid, and setting its other ingredient, the 
oxygen, free. After the sap has thus been mixed in the 
leaves, with the carbon which the leaves derive from 
the atmosphere, it goes to increase the growth of the 
plant. The water taken up by the root undergoes a 
somewhat similar decomposition, its hydrogen being 
retained and its oxygen liberated. 

In some of the products of plants, such as turpentine, 
all the oxygen of the water and carbonic acid have been 
liberated. 

Oxygen is chiefly remarkable as a most powerful 
supporter of combustion ; it is the substance which in 
natural operations, consumes and burns up all vegetable 
and animal matter. It is this oxygen which, by its action 
upon the carbon and hydrogen of our wood, coal, oil, 
&G., produces that light and heat which we feel to be 
so necessary. It is oxygen which causes this candle to 
burn at the present moment; if deprived of oxygen it 
would be extinguished; "but if the supply be augmented 
its brilliancy will be much increased. I will immerse 
the lighted candle in this jar of oxygen. In a moment 
you see the flame becomes brilliant, and burns with so 
much splendor as to dazzle the eyes. 

A similar increase in the intensity of the action is 
seen, when other combustible substances, such as sul- 
phur and phosphorus, previously ignited in the air, are 
brought into contact with pure oxygen gas. 

Iron, zinc, and other metals will burn in oxygen 
with great ease, as I shall have occasion to show you 
towards the close of the lecture. It will not be diffi- 
cult for you to understand why chemical action or 
combustion should be so much more intense in pure 
oxygen than in air. In the pure oxygen there is 
nothing to prevent the intimate contact of the two 
bodies which are uniting with one another, that is, the 
burning body and the oxygen; and as fast as one portion 
of oxygen has acted on the combustible body, its place 
is supplied by another portion, which in its turn will be 
wholly expended on the burning body. In common 
air this is different. Before the combustible body can 
be acted upon by one cubic inch of oxygon, five cubic 
inches of the atmosphere must be i)re9ented to it, which 
of course will take up five times the time. Hut the 
four cubic inches of nitrogen have also the effect of 
cooling the burning body in passing through the flame 
with the oxygen. The amount of light and heat pro- 
duced depends on the quantity of chemical action which 
takts place in a given time. It is quite evident that 
the greatest action in the least time will take place with 
the pure materials. If we, by any artificial means, can 
contrive to make common air pass in large quantities 
through the interstices of combustible bodies, as char- 
coal, coal, &c., previously in a state of ignition, we 
shall in a measure increase the action as if we employed 
pure oxygen, because we shall cause a greater action in 
a givtn period of time. 

It nust now be apparent to all of you that the more 
oxygen we can get through a common fire place, or 
the more that can be brought in contact with the fuel 
In a given time, the greater will Lethe combustion, and 
;he greater the heat. In the open air coals burn dull, 
and do not give out much heat or light in a given time, 
if coals be put in a fire place, more air gets through 
them in a given time, and a great heat will be pro- 
duced; but then the coals will burn sooner. If you 
want to get more heat you must enclose the coals in a 
furnace connected with a high chimney, so that all the air 
is obliged to pass into the furnace through the bars at 
*hc bottom. You will thus have in the chimney a col- 
umn of hot air, which is lighter than cold air. The 
cold heavy air will therefore force upwards the light 
air of the chimney and endeavor to supply its place; 
■»nd as the air can only get into the chimney by passing 
Jirottgh tha ftimace, a large quantity of oxygen it in 
'his way suppliad to th« fuel in a short time. But 
vet "w 'le** '" ar*«eB Un^ ron Mwioiiie 



more coals. I will give yon another instance: The 
common blacksmith's forge, where, I have no doabt» 
you have often seen the workmen blow the bellowi till 
they were almost tired. The object is to send a greater 
amount of air, (that is to say, to send more oxygen) 
among the coals, and by this means to produce a greater 
amount of heat in a given time; bat in proportion to 
the rapid production of this heat will be the quantity of 
coals consumed. Now there is one fact in connection 
with this which you will do well to note. A pound of 
charcoal, in uniting with oxygen, gives out alwayathe 
same amount of heat whether burnt quickly or slowly; 
and the same may be said of hydrogen and other combus- 
tibles; and whether the union be quick or slow, or whe- 
ther a given amount of fuel be consumed in five 
minutes or five hours, the sum total of heat evolved 
will be the same. But it is evident that if the ftxel be 
wholly consumed fn five minutes, the heat in this case 
will be very intense during its short continuance; but 
if it last five hours, the heat will not be intense, but low 
and continuous. 

Now, wherever oxygen is absorbed, that is, when it 
comes into union with another substance, heat is given 
out. I will give you an instance where common vege- 
table matter will ignite spontaneously, merely from the 
fact of its being brought in contact and unioh with oxy- 
gen. If we take a pound or two of cotton, and mix it 
with linseeil oil or olive oil, (the best is boiled linseed 
oil,) and then lay it in a corner, the mixture will be on 
fire in twenty-four hours. The cotton exposes a great 
surface of the oil to the action of the oxygen of the 
air; and is at the same time from its porous nature, 
a bad conductor of heat. Very well; the oxygen and 
oil begin to act on one another; a little of the car. 
bon and hydrogen of the oil is slowly consumed, and 
a small quantity of heat is generated, which slightly 
raises the temperature of the whole mass; for the non- 
conducting nature of the cotton will not allow the heat 
to escape as it is produced. More oxygen acts on the 
oil, more heat is given out, and this goes on till the 
whole gets to a red heat; light is evolve<l, and the mass 
is set fire to. 

In the north of England, where a deal of oil is used 
in machinery, and where it is cleaned by waste cotton, 
many mills were at one time burned down firom the 
cause I have mentioned. The dirty oiled cotton waste 
was thrown into a corner on Saturday night, and the 
mill was burned down before Monday; and it was fre- 
quently believed to be the work of an incendiary. 
Persons have been blamed for the crime; while the 
real cause was that which I am now telling you. The 
manufacturers are now more cautious, and take care not 
to allow the oily waste cotton to accumulate. 

Agriculturists are liable to accidents of a similar kind. 
How much money has heen lost from the storing of hay 
in a wet state instead of in a dry I Wet operates like 
oil; it enables the oxygen to get hold of the woody 
matter of the hay upon which it does not act in the dry. 
The hay is stacked in a great hurry, without being 
properly dried. Being damp and porous, the oxygen is 
absorbed, and a little heat given out, which cannot 
readily escape; a little more oxygen is absorbed, and a 
little more heat given out, till a red heat is attained, 
and then fire breaks out. Now the difference between 
the oil and the cotton, and the damp hay is only this; 
that in the first case the fire breaks out in a few hours, 
(from twelve to twenty-four will be sufficient,) while 
in the stack four or five days or weeks may sometimes 
be required. 

I can show you another case. When farmers want to 
make manure, they heap up great masses of itraw, 
litter, and excrements; and what takes place? It be- 
gins to smoke and gets heated. And where doea the 
heat come from; how is it generated? The maas de- 
creases in bulk ver>' much ; in eight or ten months it wil' 
have diminished at least half. But what is the caiuef 
DonH you see this? The active and energetic oxygen 
is at work. You have vegetable matter moistened wHh 
water, you have oxygen abaorbed, and it ooniumM Um 
dung; bat more slowly than in the ease of the hay. 1 
^lUL yoQ that hay BMf teln fire In fbv or .ftvt irMki| 
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but ^ood fkrmert to manage it thai the heat than 
not exeeed from 80 to 90 degrees. The farmer also 
waott his dang to decompose mildly and quietly. But 
what would tidce place, if, instead of Iceeping' the dung 
pressed down, he was to separate it, and let the air 
come in? Practical men will tell you that the heat 
would be largely increased ; instances, indeed have been 
known of such heaps taking Are. In &ct, if these dung- 
heaps are not properly attended to, they will readily 
take Are. You see, from this, that oxygen has a deal to 
do with manure; for it is by this substance that the 
farmer gets his heaps diminished in bulk. He gets the 
most worthless portion taken away; that which is left 
is more easily carteil and more valuable. You see, 
therefore, what an active agent oxygen is. It acts, too, 
upon all metals exposed to the air. If you take a knife 
or a spade, and expose it to the action of the air all 
night, you will And it next morning of a red color. 
And what is' this red substance? It is a compound of 
oxygen and iron, called the oxide of iron. 

There are many other combinations which spontane- 
ously take Are and give out heat from the absorption of 
oxygen. Iron pyrites, a compound of sulphur and iron, 
is found in large quantities throughout the globe. It is 
very bright and metallic, looking something like gold 
When exposed to air and moitture, oxygen is absorbed, 
which, uniting with the sulphur, forms sulphuric acid, 
and with the iron, oxide of iron. These two again 
unite, and form the sulphate of iron, or common green 
vitriol. As oxygen is absorbed by the pyrites, you are 
also sure that heat is produced. In the manufacturing 
districts, where sulphate of iron is largely made from 
pyrites, care is taken not to allow it to get over-heated : 
and if it should get too hot, water is thrown upon it. 
Bishop Watson, the celebrated chemist, tells a curious 
thing in his chemical essays. A man at Elland, in 
Yorkshire, collected a quantity of the pyrites, under the 
idea that it was gold, and put it into his barn in a heap. 
The barn, as was common enough in those days, was 
made of wood, and moreover the roof was a little 
leaky, and by this means rain was introduced. This 
generated a heat, and in the course of a few weeks, the 
heap took Arc, and burned down the barn. You see, 
therefore, how important it is that such things should 
be borne in mind. 

There is another thing very closely related to what I 
have mentioned. Any of you who have been in the 
north of England, must have seen all round the great 
coal-pits of Newcastle, Durham, and other places, large 
heaps of small coals, covering many acres. These coals 
have been deposited there owing to their small value; 
and you will And that they are always on Are. Per- 
haps you will imagine that the coals were set on Are? 
No such thing; they took Are by themselves. When I 
state to you that the coal contains sulphuret of iron 
(iron pyrites,) you will be at no loss to ascertain the 
cause. The action of oxgen on the sulphuret of iron is 
such as to produce heat, and the continued action of 
this heat causes the coal to take Are. Many singular 
phenomena of which we occasionally hear, as, for in- 
stance, smokmg and burning cliffs, near the sea, are 
due to the action of oxygen on recently exposed irou 
pyrites. 

But more still. This oxygen, this universally-acting 
busybody, has something to do with volcanoes and 
earthquakes. We And that these volcanoes burst out 
with tremendous force in some places, emitting large 
bodies of Are. Whence does this arise? This Are is 
doubtless the product of combustion. And what an 
enormous power must be generated to protluce such 
awful results as the overthrowing of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, the awful visitation of Calabria, or the de- 
■truetion of the city of Lisbon. 

In connection with Volcanoes it should be borne in 
mind that they are always near the sea. You know 
that when you look for their poeitions on the map, yon 
keep your eye to the coast, Etna, Hecla, Vetoviusy 
8tromboli, the burning mountaina of the Andee, and 
tha Toleanoet in tha East India% ara all to b« CbcumI 
the eoait. Thare ean ba do doobt tlMi wilar hm 



something to do with them; and water, racolleet, con- 
tains a great deal of oxygen. 

It has been supposed that the matter of the interior 
of the globe consists chieAy of the metallic bases of the 
earths; and these, it is well known, have the power to 
decompose water, uniting with its oxygen and libera- 
ting the hydrogen. 

Now, if by any means the ocean water penetrates to 
these metallic bodies, most intense action will be the 
result ; heat will be liberated, and effects produced quite 
sufRcient to account for the phenomena of volcanoes and 
earthquakes. 

There are a few other points which I wish to bring 
before you. This oxygen is the agent appointed for tha 
destruction of all vegetable and animid substancea. 
Every one of us is undergoing its action. We breathe 
it, but we return less of it to the air than we took from 
it. What we inhale produces heat, and this is the rea* 
son why your bodies are warmer than the stone walls 
around you. Without *any very great stretch of the 
imagination, or any very forced comparison, your 
bodies may be likened to little steam-engines, or black- 
smith's Ares. Your lungs operate as a pair of bellows, 
your mouth is the chimney, and the food is the coal. 
Your bellows are always going; if you are prevented 
from breathing for two minutes you will die. Yet, if 
it were not for the action of the oxygen on your body, 
you could not live; for from its continual consumption 
of the muscles of the body, you derive your physical 
energy and power. If you did not eat what would be 
the consequence? Would the bellows cease to work? 
No; they would go on working till every particle of 
available fuel, (Aesh, hi, &c.,) was consumed. Thia 
shows that if you take no food to supply the waste of 
the muscles, you must, like a Are, ultimately go out* If 
food be withheld the parts of your body, such as the fat, 
the muscles of the cheeks, of the breast, and all other 
available parts, would be consumed by the action of the 
inspired air, before the bellows would cease to work; 
and, lastly, the brain would be attacked, and you would 
die. Now, this always takes place when, by any means, 
food is not taken, or not properly digested. On the 
other hand, if the blacksmith overloads his Are, and 
does not blow his bellows enough, the Aame goes out; 
and you, if you are a]wa>s eating and never blowing 
your bellows enough, you are still liable to go out. 
You are putting on too many coals, and that is the 
reason why I recommend you to enjoy yourselves al 
play, without which you can never expect to grow 
strong. Our life, and the life of all animals, therefore, 
depend on the action of oxygen and the supply of food. 
When these two are inastateof equilibrium or balance, 
we are in a state of health* When either one or 
the other are in excess, our normal state of health 
ceases, and various maladies ensue, which continoa 
until the cause is removed. Eventually, however, the 
oxygen obtains the mastery, and these bodies of oort, 
like those of our ancestors, will be overcome by this 
powerful agent, and their elements will be returned 
into the great laboratory of nature, to furnish the prin* 
ciples of life and existence to succeeding generations of 
animated beings. 

All vegetable matters undergo a similar change, and 
they also are eventually decomposed, to furnish again 
the elements of vegetable life. 

All animal and vegetable substances, therefore, unless 
preserved in some peculiar manner, are resolved into 
their original elements* But if protected from the ac- 
tion of oxygen, they may be preserved for an indeAnite 
period of time. Wood is painted to preserve it from 
contact with the oxygen of the air, and it thus lasts 
much longer. Again, coal is the remains of immense 
forests of primeval periods, and it has not yet been de- 
composed into its elements. These immense deposits 
of vegetable matter were, when depotited, covered with 
soft mud, so that the oxygen was prevented from 
coming in contact with them, and by the constantly in- 
creasing pressure from superincumbent deposits, tha 
mod became a rock, and the aetfca of the oxygen ba* 
eaiM Um and leu for eaeh mecoeding year. The eott 
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sequence is, the mass has been preserved for an immense 
period of time. 

Animal matter may also be easily preserved oat of 
contact with air. The finest salmon of Scotland, the 
most excellent soups, g^ame, fowls, and fish of all kinds, 
are now packed in air-tight tin cases, and can thus be 
sent to all parts of the world. The travellers across the 
desert of Suez, in their journey to the East Indies, often 
enjoy the luxury of/reth Scotch salmon. 

Oxygen, then, is one of the most important elements 
that we know; everything else yields to it in import- 
ance; it is found to pervade all nature; it is necessary 
for the existence of animal life, and is an essential of 
vegetable growth ; and in order that you may be able 
to trace its effects for practical purposes, in the economy 
of the farm, I have endeavored ^o explain its proper- 
ties and action, not only on vegetables and animals, but 
also on many elementary bodies not directly connected 
with vegetation. 

OHEESE-iyCAIONO. 



At the present time, it is an object of considerable 
tonsequence to the manufacturers of cheese in this 
country, to produce that which would be approved and 
meet with a ready sale in the English markets, whither 
a large quantity of that article is now being sent. One 
of the most esteemed varieties of English cheese, is that 
made in Cheshire; and, having bad frequent inquiries 
In regard to the process of manufacturing this kind, 
from those who are desirous of imitating it, we give 
from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, a 
brief sketch of a prize essay, by Mr. White, on Cheese- 
Making in Cheshire. 



The number of cows belonging to a cheese-dairy, is 
stated to be seldom less than 8 or 10, or more than 70 
or 80. From 18 cows, a cheese from 36 to 54 lbs. 
Weight, is made daily for four or five months in the 
summer. The annual produce, however, varies with 
the cows and mode of keeping, and it is observed that 
great loss is known to have been sustained by not feed- 
ing the animals well in winter. 

The milking is performed in cow-houses all the year, ; 
and it is usual to have a milker to every six or seven 
cows. The milk of newly calved cows is not mixed 
with that of other cows till four or five days after; 
calving. 

The evening's milk is seldom made into cheese till 
the following morning, and in small dairies, sometimes | 
not till the second morning. A cool milk-house isj 
necessary, and hence it is commonly placed on the side 
of the house (or other building) least exposed to the 
sun. Most mi Ik -rooms have lattice or wire-windows' 
for the circulation of air, and an inclination is given to ' 
the floors for the free escape of the cold water which is I 
daily applied to them in summer. Precautions of this' 
kind are necessary to prevent the milk from becoming ' 
sour. A temperature of fifty degrees Fahrenheit is 
thought the best throughout the year. { 

The dairy is generally near the milk-house, and fit- { 
ted with two boilers; one for scalding whey, and ano- ' 
ther of less size for heating water. The salting and ! 
drying house should adjoin the dairy. Here the cheeses ' 
are placed on stone or wooden benches, salted exter- 
nally, and dried, before removal to the cheese room. 
Some dairy-maids dispense with external salting. Some- 
times the cheese-room is over the dairy, and at othei-s 
it is over the kitchen, or other apartment in which a ; 
fire is kept. Light and air are always excluded from it i 
by curtains or shutters; and one reason assigned for the i 
practice, is its tendency to prevent the hurtful effects | 
)f the fly. Some ot the larger cheese-rooms are ', 
warmed by stoves or hot-air, and in rare instances, i 
'rom ordinary fire-places built in them. 

Process of Chkese-Making. — The extraction of 
Jie whey, and salting, occupy from five to seven hours, 
and it is therefore convenient to commence working in 
the morning. In this case, the evening's milk is kept 
yv AK iii|r>«*^ and ia th^ mArnln^r f **a cre»i«« is skiaimedoff*' 



and a portion of the milk warmed. The wariniii( 
is effected by means of a brass or tin pan, about twenty 
inches in diameter, and eight inches deep, in which the 
milk is floated in the boiler, the water in which has 
been heated for the purpose. In the early months of 
the season, so much as half the evening's milk may be 
heated to a temperature of 100 degrees, a heat seldom 
exceeded, except with a view of saving trouble in Ihe 
afler process. The cold milk is now poured into the 
cheese-tub, and the warm added to it. The tempera- 
ture of the mixture may bo about 7d degrees, but in 
warm weather 70 will be enough. It is, however, 
becoming the general practice, in summer, not to warm 
the evening's milk; and in very warm weather, even the 
temperature of the morning's milk is sometimes reduced. 
The cream, diluted in about double ifs quantity of 
warm or new milk, is next put in. If a small portion 
oi the cream is to be retained for butter, it is thought 
best to skim it off the whole surface of the cream before 
diluting, in order to remove froth and bubbles, which 
are considered prejudicial to the cheese. This leads to 
the conclusion, that fixed air in the curd is detrimental, 
and suggests the inquiry whether it might not be bet- 
ter to heat the whole of the evening^s milk to the re- 
quired temperature, than to raise the temperature of a 
part of it to 100 degrees. The next step is to add the 
new or morning's milk, which is done by passing it 
through a seive placed on the cheese-ladder over the 
cheese-tub. Bubbles seen floating on the surface are 
skimmed oi!^ and passed through the seive to break 
them. 

An important point now demanding attention, is the 
proper temperature of the milk when the rennet is put 
in. Little is known among farmers and dairy-maids as 
to the precise heat which is best; and it is seldom that 
the temperature is tested otherwise than by hand. In 
some dairies in which observations were made, the 
lowest heat was 77 degrees. Even where what is called 
cold-cheese, which has a tendency to green-mould, is 
made, it is not supposed that a temperature is adopted at 
any season of the year, much under 74° or 75*^. The eve- 
ning's milk being about 75, and the morning's milk from 
90 to 95 degrees, the temperature of the whole is found to 
be from 80 to 85 degrees. The exact heat at which 
milk ought to be coagulated is a matter of essential im- 
portance in cheese-making, and it can only be ascer- 
tained by a series of careful and judicious experiments, 
made by scientific and practical parties. 

The rennet or sleep is now to be added.* To fix the 
quantity necessary for coagulating a given quantity of 
milk is difficult, as maw-skins vary much in quality. 
In using them two skins are ofleu cut at once. Three 
square inches taken from the bottom, or strongest part of 
the one, and one or two inches from the top or weakest 
part of the other, arc generally sufficient for sixty gal- 
lons of milk. These pieces are put into a cup contain- 
ing about half a pint of luke-warm water, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt, the day before the infusion is required. 
The water thus impregnated with the maw-skin is 
passed through a seive into the milk; but the skin itself 
is usually kept out; the rennet cup is well scalded be- 
fore being used again. The coloring matter and rennet 
having been put in , the milk is well stirred and left to 
coagulate, and the tub is covered up. [It is remarked 
in a noie, that the coloring matter used is Annatto, 
which gives the cheese an amber or cream-like appear- 
ance. It is said to be seldom used when the cheese is 
intended for the consumption of Cheshire families, as it 
is known not only that it does not improve the flavor, 
but that if the quality of the drug, is inferior, or, if 
there is too much of it used, there is a hazard of the 
flavor being much deteriorated. One pounJ of it to a 



* The following is given as a g«Mxl recipe for curing maw-tkins. 
ProciiTf frosh skins the year before tliey are wanted ; free them froo 
c)iyle and every impurity ; turn them inside oat and aolt thcffl 
lay tliem one upon another, with salt between, in a deep eartbto' 
ware vessel ; cover the wliole over with salt, and lay a lid oil the 
top. About a mouth before using ihera, take them out and dimia 
the brine from them ; then spiread them on a table, and powder 
them on each side witli i&ne salt, la this state they are |0 be 
rolled with a paaie roller, dieteaded with eptittts or woods Ai 
hmyrno todqr 
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turn af chafi, or half an oanca to tmttotj-tivB pouudi, 
il eomidaiw) • Botlonte praportion. The eotgulatioD 
ii coHMonlr aSecMtl in axx hour or an hour and a half. 
Tha wamcr ihe milk, or Um itraDgcr the »□■«!, 
Um aooBar coarilatian enuiei; bul the curU ii toaeher 
and tata l> quaatity; on the cantrary, the cooler the 
Milk, or weaiier tha rennel, the lander the curd it in 
iDraiBg, but il t* bath more lander anU there ii more 
of it. Too Hueh renaet teiuli ,lo iaipart an uapleatanl 
daFor or bitlsrHM to the chfwte. 

It may gaaeraUy be elpecleii that the heat of the eunl 
irtieB Ibnad, will be foar or Ave de^net lem than the 
■Ilk «ai when tha rcnoet wa* appliedj and tha ilif- 
fcreaee, e«pecial1y in ooal weather, ahould not be 
freatcr. To determine wtwa the euril i* fit for break- 
er, tcqaire* aome praelleal Itnawledge. It ia luually 
4oBe by gently preaiin^ the lurface of the milk with 
(be hack of [Jm band, or by lifting op the tkimmin^ 
diih, lieneath which ihe curd and whey wiJI diatinctly 
appear, if the enagnlatiOB il complete. Another crite- 
rion La the eolnr of the whey, which ihoulil lie pale 
green, 

Tb«l>reahii% and (ralhering of (he cord next eHBafte 

attention. ThcKp o|ienilii)nt are perfarmed by the hand 

■ing dith, or moreeonimnnly Iheeiuil. 



lof by ilaown weight, and otailoving ths appllcatlga 
gradually ofaoy degree ofprenure, with leM attentitn 
^ on Ihe part of the dairy-maid. 

The propartion of lall ii not regulated by any definlta 



than at other timei, the average being one pound tot 
forty pounJi of dried cheeie, or about forty gallon) of 

mllli than at other aeaaon*; and in wet weather tbaia 
ia tomelimei an increaae of milk without a correapond> 
ing augmentation of curd. Before applying the lalt, 
the curd is cut into three or four equal parii, and theae 
are broken into (mailer pieces by the hand or by tha 
curd-mill. The sail it then strewed over it, and tiM 
breaking continued till the salt it well intermixed, aatl 
Ihe card completely crumbled. 

The presses employed, for the two flr«l days at least, 
and, if iKHsiblc, during (he whole process, should b* 
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e whey is prone. Or 
I put in the press, 
a clean clolh used i 



[s Ihe curd by being passed through il perpen- 
dicularly, and alflrit very, eery gently in different diree- 
(iona, s» (hat (he whole mam is separated into very 
■mall portions. For a (tU lb. cheeae, this operation 
lakes twenty or twenty-8ve minotes. The eunl is (hen 
left for a quarter of an hnur to wparale fmm the whey, 
and if the weather is cool, a cover is put over the tub 
(o rvlain (be bea(. AAer the sepataliDn of Ihe curd, 
which (alls to (he bottom, a portion of (he whey a( the 
tap Is taken not by the p<ir(^le brass or tin pan being 

Cresseil into l(, and emptied into the aet-paa; (he curd 
I then gently broken, by being raiseil with Ihe hands 
lo Ihe surface, or by Ihe renewed use of the curd. 
bre^iker. When (he citnl is brought lo (he top, it is 
easily raised and seiuirated in(o small portions tor the 
release of the whpy. This part of the procesa lakes 
about halfan hour. After about another half hour, or 
as soon aa (he curd Is sufHcienlly •elded, more whev is 
>u(, and the curd, so far as its < 



time of turning. On the third day the cheese is again 

sorted (o; ami for a cheese of 60 or TO lbs. weigh(, a 
liressure of 3U ewt. will be enough. On the fourth 
day it Is usual todiceontinue the pressure; but is some- 
times continued a day or (wo longer. 

S*LTI^G UNO DhtInc Room. '-There are somelimai 
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nieircular tioard ia then placed on (he eunl, loaded 
with a weight of about 30 Iba. The board is perfora- 
tnl with holes about half an inch in diameter, for the 
escape of the whey. The tub is now set three or four 
Inches alilt, to facilitate the discharge of the whey ^m 
the purd, and (he skimming dish ia used (o laile it out. 
On its way to the te( pan, the whey passes through a 
sieve in which any curd contained in i( is collected. 
This curd is called slip-curd, and by some dairy -maids 
Is not returned (t> (he tub. The weight and board are 
shortly removed, and such part of the curd as has been 
squeezed from under (hem is again collected on one 
aide, and heavier weigh( of 30 or 60 lbs. applied as be- 
lilre. As Ihe whey is expelleil from (he curd i( is re- 
aioveil. In a quarter of an hour the board is taken off 
again, the curd cii( by in'ersec(ions six or ei^ht incheo 
apart, and then the board n-pl3ced, doubly loaded. 
Sometimes the slip-cunl is now added, the weight is 
again increased, if nrcessary; care being taken to aug. 
ment the pressure graduallv, and to regulate it by Ihe 
degree ofconipactness of the curd; for if caution il not 
Bsed in Ihisrrtpect, bolh now and afterward*, a con. 
siderabic portion of bnlyraceous ma((er will be forced 
out to the ile([iment of the cheese. 

The curd is again cut into square pieces, tihen out of 
(be ebecse-lub, and broken a lillle by Ihe hands as it is 
passed inio the llinisling tub. fomctiniesa large-sized 
.ch«cse-va(, and at others a willow basket is siibsti(u(ed 
for the thrusting- tub. In this the further extraction of 
the whey ii continued by (he applica(ion of (he screw, 
of which (heteare different kinila, but (he principle is 
lh« same in all. PrefarcoM, howerer, leema dm lo 
fi» UF«r piM^ which piMMWM.tlw MTanlac* of ^n^- 



lly one room answers fur bolh purposes. The salt 
can now be applied exlernally only, and if any good it 
dine by it, the effect must be in the hardening of tha 
coat of (he cheese. 

I It may be questioned whether it would not be a bet- 
I ler plan to remove the cheese direct from the press to 
I the cheese-room. The practice of external salting, 
: however, it commonly observed. The cheeie is takeit 
! out of the vat, and a strong bandage about two incbea 
I broad, and Jong enough to go Ihree times round Iha 
Cheeie, ia put upon it with salt underneath. It il 
.fastened with strong pins; the cheese is placed oa a 
' stone or wooden shelf or bench, ami salt spread on the 
I (op lo within an inch or two of the eilge. The cheese 
, is turned daily, and fresh salt and a clean bandage are 
as often applied. Some persons continue this sailing 
five or six days, others three wceka The salting being 
compleled, the cheese is well wiped or waahed,a frelh 
bandage is put round it, and it is laid on a wooden 
shelf in (he same room or an adjoining one, for the 
purpose of being dried. It is turned once a day, and 
w hen considered sulBciendy dry it is removed lo tha 
cheese-room. The time for drying the cheese in th* 
drying-room varies from seven to twenty dsys, and de- 
pends on Ihe temperature of Ihe weather, oroftheeheasa- 
room, to which it is next lo be taken. In hot weather, 
and piarticularly if the cheese-room is exposed to the 
heat of Ihe mid-dsy sun, (he change from a too eold 
drjing house is apt to cauie cracks in the eheew. If 
these are left open, mites are soon generaled, and the 

whey butter is sometimes used to till them up. To pre* 
venl cracking, (he windows of the drying and salting 

in (he cheesc-room, from which, in addition, Ihe light 
ia excluded. The heat of drying-rooms, it it thought, 

: should range from 50 lo 60 degrees. 

When a cheese is taken to (he cheeie-room, it it 
usual to scrape and clean its exterior, and (o place it, 
at fln(, in the coolest part of the floor, and finally upon 

, Ihe warmest part. The bandage is continued for seve- 
ral wiieks, and sometimes until (he cheese is sold. Th* 
cheese is turned and wiped daily for three or four 
mnnth^ at least, and afterwards every alternate day. 
The floor of Ihe eheesa-room is generally covered with 

I drlMl tmhtm or wheat Hiaw. It thonld ba Ural, aa^ 
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with hot waler unl gotl aoap twice or 
■ year. Tbe temperature tlioulil be from 60 to 
69 dcgreei. 

It u ulded inconclasiod, that the inttuslry, cleuili- 
tiMi, iDcl frugalilf of the Cheihire dairr-maiili, arc 
WOrtbf of admiration. Though their labon are great, 
tiieir cleanlineH eannol be nirpaoeit; and it is oflen to 
their good nunagemeaC that laadlordi are indebted for 
the paf meat of their renta. 



or WOOL. 



Toti — Natur*!. Oil, tic. — The quantity of Ibete 
nbMance* in wool variea greatly with tbe breed* oC 
■beep, and TSrioui cireumrtancel attending their ma^ 
nagement. For instance, is the Kngliah long-vooled 
brae^, ai the Lieceiter, Cotiwoid, Lincolnihire, &c., 
there ■■ very little of what ii called yollt, and, there- 
fore, the waging ofthe aheep in the ordinary manner, 
lam^eient, wiib proper all en (ion, tolhoroughlf cleanae 
the wool. Hence, in deecea of this deacriplion, there 
ii a greater quantity of real woo] in proportion to the 
Whole weight, than there usually is in fleecea from sheep 
of the S|>aniah or Merino Tarieliei. Some of tbe latter, 
■1 ia well-known, poaseia the habit of accumulating 
yolk or gum in the deece to a remarkable degree; 
Beecea being occaaioaally met with, which, even afler 
haTing been waahed in cold water on the back of the 
■heep, are leaaened in weight to the amount of Sfty per 
cent, more, in passing through the further proceaa of 
Cleansing to which the monuiacturer subjects them be- 
fore they are wrought into fabrici. 

Wool-growera appear (O entertain different opinions 
In regard lo the effect which yolk has on the value of 
the fleece. Some seem to auppnae thai the aggregate 
amount which they receive for their wool is increased 
from the greater weight which it pnsseaaea by being 
Charged with this substance; but the sagacious manu- 
facturer will of course rrgulate hia prices according to 
the condition of Ibe article he buys, not caring to pay 
for aubalancea which are worthless lo hia goods. Olbera, 
again, endeavor lo breed their sheep with as tittle yolb 
•ad animal oil as possiOIe, acting on the supjioaition that 
these subslanoee deteriorate the quality of the fleece, 
trithoot being of any advantage. 

Having had several inquiries in relation to this sub- 
feel, the importance of which requires that it should be 
understood, we addressed a note to L. A. Mokheli , 
Esq., well known as the author of the "American 
Shepherd," and from hia reply we make tbe (bllowiug 

" If you will refer to thi 
30,) under the head of- Yolk," I Ihii 
will be nearly all saliafaclorily answered. Vou wil 
there oole, that the notnral oil of wool combinea witl 
the yolk, yet there is not a thtmicat union; hence thi 
yolk or gum can be separateil by Ihorough teaihing oi 
the aheep's back, but the oil remains, at least to a con 
•iderable extent. Thia subalance t>'t>lk] is glutinous ii 
its eharaeter, which causes dirt to atlhere with such le 
Dacity lo (he external part of the fleece, that only thi 
jianufacturer's process of cleansing will free it. Bj 
bis, the oil, with everything impure, is eradica 
ed; bat if the dirt could be remoieil, and (he oi) re 
iiain,that it would supercede the uan, in somesligM mea 
"ire, of grease, preparatory (o carding, there is not i 
benefit of oil lo wool when growing 



" In conclusion, I oonsider oil of rast importaoc* la 
perfecting the flhre. HaDuftclurers bave no ottf^ctioM 
to it, further than It increases the weight of the (leeea; 
bat this will rarely apply to Saxon wool, if the sheep are 
not permitted to run loo long after washing before being 
shorn; not so, however, in reference generally to Meri- 
nos. They have it in auch profusion that the dirt eol- 
, lects in enormous quantity on the external part of Ih* 
fleece, forming an indurated crust, which, when scoured, 
reduces the weight of the fleece nearly one-half. Bat 
I free it of its impurity, and no wool works more kind- 
, kindly than the Merino, or is softer ■ in handle ' aftw 
; its manufacture. I stale this on the authority of a ma- 
nnfactarer. Set it dowB as a ■ fixed fact,' thai maon- 
, facturers have no objections to gum; l>ut they have 
I very strong objections to paying as much for it as wool, 
'oT, indeed, anything at all. They value It as a con- 
comitant of a strong fibre, and therefore IcM wastage ia 
the process of manufacture." 

In addition to the above, we extract Crom the Ameri- 
can Shepherd the following, being a portion of Ihn 
chapter to which Mr. M.'a letter refers: 

" This pecaliar substance, [yolk,] is so called abroad, 
from ill adhesiveness and color; but with us it ia 
termed ^m, an appellation derived from its glotinous 
jiroperties, quite as appropriate. It ia apparent in tha 
fleeces of fine-wool sheep, especially the Merino, a( all 
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eslify, that in a 1 
Ibres are stronger, and invariably soft in feeling; on 
'he conlrBry,a deficiency of Ihia aitbatance is followed 
ly a harshness and britlleusas. Individuals of a flock 
*itl have much more of oil united with yolk than 
Mhers, anil generally speaking, in reference to tbe 
Merino and Sikion variety, they are Iha hcallbiest and 
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spring; and although diffused 11 
yet such is ilB profusion in tbe Merino, that it is ob- 
servable in detached concrete particles, resembling ear 
wax. According to the cbemieal analysis of Vanque- 
lln, it consists principally of a soapy matter, with a 
baiit of polaik ; a small quantity of cnrtonale otpolaih ; 
a small quantity of atilati of potaik ; lime in on un- 
\ known itatt of tovibination ; and an atom of iniiriaft 
of potash. IlB peculiar color, well known to those fa- 
miliar with ihe fleeces of Saxon and Merino, is derived 
I from Ihe infusion of a small quantity of animal oil, anil 
, ia in every reaped a (me aoap, which would permit of 
ilho fleece being thoroughly cleansed by tbs onlinary 
motle of washing, were it not for the exiatence of Ibis 
uocombined fatly or oily matter, which remains at- 
tached lo the wool, and rendering it giutinona, uolil 
subjected to the proeess of scouring by (he Bannbc- 

I << There ore 
VoJft or gum tc 

cided mistake. It is a peculiar aecreticm from 
. glands of (be skin, acting as one of (he agen[s m pro 
j moling the grow(h of Ihe wool, and by its ailhesive- 
< nesB, matting it, thereby forming a defence from tbe 
inclemency of the weather. From accurate observa- 
tion, it bis been ascertained, that a deflciency of yolk 
I will cause the fibre lo be dry, harsh, and weak, and the 
whole Iteece becomes thin and hairy; on the contrary, 
when there is a natural supply, Ihe wool ia soft, plenti- 
ful, and strong. The quantity ia depending on equability 
of temperature, Ibe health of the sheep, and the pro- 
portion ofnutrliive food it receives." 

A deficiency in the natural supply of yolk, anoog 
some kinds of sheep in Bri(ain, haa induced tbe prac- 
tice ofsmearing them with various mixtoret Of oil «f 
grease. An example showing the advantages of this 
' practice, said to have been recorded by (h« cmloent 
breeder, BAKtiWELL, is quoted by Hr. MoaiziA, II 
] follows;— 

I " An inlelligenl manutactnrer in my neigbboAood, 
who kep( a small flock of good wooled sheep, inrormad 
me he had adopted the practice of rubbing his sheep 
with a mixture of butler and tar. Ha could sp«ak de- 
cidedly lo the improvement (be wool had receivad b]r 
it, having superintended (he whole processofthaBuai- 
facture. The cloth was saperiot to What trngfaawd 
j wool could have made, ifequally Una; II WM rcmilca* 
bty aod (o (he touch, and had a 'gixKl hand huI fa«|,> 
.the appearanca of (ha threads baingnearly loatlBaflma 
even taitnra, covarad with a soft, full tap." 
Hr. Hoa»ix add*:— "Tka ■ddlUoMl tcIm lfei% 
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. to take *u«h ewe of hi« (haepu will 
Mat nipply Ibe necJful quaatitf. Eqiubiliiy of lempe- 
nlurv being ona rcfiuisiM, he ibnulJ proleet hit floclci 
dnrliiK ths wiatcr leasoni Rnil good cunilKion htiag 
■Molhcr, wbal«ione and Dutrilioiu rood Bbould not bt 

SorTNT.M or Wool.— Mr Mpkrell ob«err«i, [Am. 
Shepherd, p. 35,] Ihat — " wool of (he unie qualily or 
flneaea bu oat the ume degree of snflneia." This wr 
have [requently obaerved. Sunplea which uniler Iht' 
nicroaeupe (how Ibe same degree of flneDeas, lome- 
time* ap|>ear quite different (a the touch — [he one being 
•aft and cottony, and the other hatah aad rigid. Mr. 

ilHiuJil be, ihal •ofinest i« a quality of wool of much 
eonaeqiieuce. When the <roaI-buyer and ttapier pro. 
Caed Id an e^ianiiDalion of a tarcei, (heir judgment will 
be EDaterlaliy alTecled ai to it* value, whelliet 'aofl in 
handle,* or other wite. 

Wool IB lhoa;ht lo be enntiderabiy affected bj the 
Balure of the aoil on which the thcep ate grazed; (bin 
JD England (he chalky diatricla, it a aaid, invariably 
luoduce harsh and btitlie wool. Mr. Mobkell ob> 
■ervel, however, that "the gparral cause of a defi- 
ciency of lofineai )n wnols ofthe aaine breed, nay be 
referred direell]' (o llie caKdilton of (he aheep. It has 
Already been lUteil," continue) Mr. M., "that when 
(he aaimaJ was kept in unirDnnly i^od condition, the 
Decenary quantity of jro/fc was supplied. Now if (here 
■a bat litile of this substance, which will follow an 
abuH in laaBagcment, the wot>l will be le» pliable and 
' kind to feel.' Thprefore it may be let down as an uni~ 
Tersal rule, that wool owes much of ile soFtnesa lo the 
frtttnct of a oij^cienry otyoJk." 

Mr. H. qnotes the fullowins from an Engliah author, 
Tou.iTT, as showing hnw highly (he quiiiiy nf sofiDeu- 
Is a]>|ireeiaied by the mannEacturer. Mr. Youatt says — 
" it has been aOlmied that (w» parcels of assorted wool 
being taken, possentiDfr (he tame degree of fliienesa, bui 
the line hai ing the soft quality in an eminent degree, 
and the other being harah, (he cloth pre|iar«d from the 
flmt, a( Uie same exfwnw, will be worth more to the 
■uaaufaclitrrr than the other, by full 25 per cent." i 

THB FIBBE— how ATfECTED BT KEKriNQ. — The I 

observation at most wool-gronen may have (aiiglit , 
them dial sheep iu very hi);b rondilion do na( produce ' 
as fine wool as the uime aniniali do when less fal. 
The abuadant Juicet of the«kin in Ul sheep, would natu- 
rally disteml theflbre(oan unuaual degree. On Iheothei , 
hand, poor kee]>, or diteaae, by leswotng the fluids from 
whicb the wool iafiirnied, would tend lo render it amaller i 
or Doer ia fibre. It is, therefore, plain, from these (wo i 
bets, (hat to produce a fleece, the staple of which 
should be i>r uniform ciiarac'er or liiit^noKs (hroiighoul 
itf length, the fuoil and all circiinioiances affecting the 
growth at the wool and the condition of (he sheep, 
should be as nearly aa pnsaibte the same at all times; 
as irregularily in fond would obvioualy occasion a cor- ' 
reipiuding irregularity in (he size and strength Of the 
fibre. 

It ia (rue (hat (he wool of poor and sickly sheep i> 
generally finer than (ba( from (hose of the same breed 
which are in good hi-alth and flesh ; but (hough such fine 



eruated, and they reflect the rays of Itght In • vaty 
pleasing manner. When viewed by the aidofa power- 
ful achromatic microscope, the central part ofthe flbre 
has a singularly glittering appearance. Very irregu- 

branching from the main Inink like boughs from (ha 
principul s'em. 'Ihi" exterior polish laries muih n 
different wools, and in woota from the same bread of 
iheep at different times. When the inimal ia in good 
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really brilliant; but when the sheep has been 
nan starved, the wool seems to bave sympathized with 
(he slate of the constilution, and either a wan, pal* 
light, or someliraea scarcely any, is reflected."— [Sn 
Yuuutli tiiork on Shttp, in Iht Farmtri' Strut, p. 6S.] 



FABMUfO m WESTEBir ZTEW-TOBK. 

Mb. Tucetb — I waa much gratified last week ia 
viewing a few farms in the neighborhood of Rochester, 
more especially (hose of Mr. C. B. Stewart and W*i. 
IICCL, Esq. 

The soil is a black mack, which has (he appearanea 
of being all organiiml maKer composed of decayed tim- 
ber; if so, it muat contain all (he itecesitary fooil for 

lyaia, the four elementary boiiies, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oiygen and carbon mual be deposited there. Still thia 
land is as grateful for manure as any land I ever saw. 
the profeaiuirs of chemistry (o account for this I 
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want of sufficient alkalies, or inorganized 
mailer, had I not seen the effect of barnyard manure, 
which was only adding organized matter to it.* 

Mr S. has eight acres ol carrots; part of (hem were 
manured frim his stables, and were a very promisiog 
I crop. Another i)ir( (about half of them) with leached 
jaahea, are the lineal crop leversaw. And » patch in Iha 
I centre, exactly the same soil, waa planted without any 
manure. This piece looked as if they would not pay 
(he (rouble and expense of sowing and weeding. They 
were all weeded by German women at three dollars per 
' acre (he first time, and a dollar and a half (be second, 
i His plan of soiling is very ecoooniical; twenly-fiva 
acres are divided into live lots for that purpose: 

i'iril — sowed in (he fall wi(h rye, cut and fed In Mayi 
manured and plowed ou the first of June, sown witb 
com broadcast, and reeded with clover. This piece of 
corn bad a greater bulk of feed upon i( (hau any(hing I 
ever witnessed. The corn is fed in August; and he as- 
sured me that (he clover in October afforded him a tole- 
rablc culling. 

Sicvnd — Sowed early in Hay with oals and peas — 
(he green pcai sold in July, and the vines and green oati 
fed as fast as the pea£ are picked. This lot is manured 
,'ed by the middle of July, sowed with oats again 
,_ , _:.v -■ .1. •- fed in September, and 
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anilAlbcr qualities neecnar)' lo form uspnil fabrit 

It should, then, be the object of the grower of fine 
wool, to supply his sheep, both summer and winter, 

quantity (ha(, while it shall not deteriorate the quality 
ofthe wool by the accumulation of super flu ous lal. shall 
secure that meihum and uniform condition necessary to 
the production of a fleece yielding the most prolltable 
reloms both (o Ibe grower and manufacturer. I 

The impor(ancc of these remarks will perhapaappear , 
norc striking In connection with the following extract 
Iron Mr. Yooatt's deacription tif (he flbres at wool. 

'' The flbres of while wool, when cleaoMul Ih>m 



Third — Seeded down to clover the year previous, and 
is cut in June, August and Uclober, and a( each culling 
It receives a top-dressing of compost or plaster, and ia 
idowed again in (he fall, and sowed to rye for (he neit 
tpring. 

f'DiirIA— Sowed with oats early in April, cul inJunej 
plowed anil sowed with oals again, which are feit in Au- 
gust and September; plowed and sowed with rye for the 

ii'i/TH— €orn and pDmpkins planted in drills early ia 
May, and seeiled with clover; the com sold green in the 
market, the stalks fed in Augut(, and (he pumpkins in 
ocioberi (lie clover ei(hcr used tot hay or soiling (ha 
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Mr. S. uid b* bad kepi liztj cawa thui far, and hul 
grcflu fiad for lix hortM,iiDce the fintof Maf ; aadhe 
believn ihat tireDly acrei will carry them throagh (he 
•ix monlhi, when the laad eomee into a. higher slate or 
cultivation. He further uya (but this farm (siicty acres). 
When in Ihs hands of a tenant m 1S44, produced only 
oae hundred and twenty dollars to be divided between I 
Jandlordand tenanti Ho etows ■ quantity of broailcast ' 
ctm, which ii dried in imall bundles, cut up in winter 
with hit hay, and steamed with carrots, which practice 
Le eODSideri a very great saving. All the feed be pur- 
chases for winter, is about a peck of brewer's grains per 
day tor each cuw, or its equiva:eDt ia oilcake. | 

The Depot is well arranged i a passage sufncieDlIy 
wide to drive a wagon between the cows' heads, with I 
room enough to feed on either side. His office and ' 
(tcanier are on one side of the entrance, and a place for 
bis wagons on the olhcr, with his horse stable attached 
!■ range with the cowi, so Ihat all can be fed at the 

It Is all Bilmirably arranged, for which and for his new 
enterprise Mr. Stewart deserves great credit. 

The (arm of William Bnell, Emq., is situated about a 
mile from Rochester. It receiveil the second premium 
of the New-York State Agriculluni] Society in IR46. 
At the time he purchased it in 1844, it was in a most 
dilapidated slate — large atones were strewed araand in 
arery direction ; stumps, with their wide and extended 
rooli, occupied much of the land; a considerable part 
Oonnisleit of swampy hollows, and it was almost desti- 
tnte ot fence. | 

His house is built on a hill in the centre of the (arm, 
from which is a gradual slope on eilherside to the fiat 
land below. He has now one hundred acres of wheat I 
on the farm, and part of which is on some of these 
■Wamps which bare been reclaimed by thorough Urain- 
Ing. Judging from the straw, I should say that some 
of it would yield forty bushels to the acre. In a portion ' 
of his crop, the weevil hadmaile ravages, and destroyed 
much of it. Be was drawing the wheat to bis bam, and 
threshing it with a machine of six horse power. This 
barn is built on a ride-hill, and the straw is conveyed 
by an endless chain to an exceeding large stack, and re- 
<)nires two men to remove it Trom the machine as it 
it i* threshed. This slack of straw denoted that my 
friend had done iomtthing Ibr his soil. It was the lar- 
fest I ever saw. The large piles of stones in every di- 
rection, ready to be conveyed in winter and placed io 
■lone walls, prove that industry and the parse have been 
good fi-iends. The compost heaps in the fallow field! 
denote the good husbandman. He had twenty acres of 
com looking as finely as corn can possibly took, and 
Other grain in proportion. The hospitality and good 
Cheer in the house proved his valuable frieniiship. Com- 
fbrt, hapjiiness and plenty seem to reign around him, 
•nd his example will do much to all observers. 

Wm. H. fioTHAM. 



NDTRmTE FR0PERTIE3 OF POTATOES. 

Ax article has lately been published in the Iriik 
FaTiatr'i Journal, iu regard to the relative proportion 
of nutritive material contained in potatoes compared 
wilh that contalneil in wheat and other grain, which we 
think can hardly fail of commanding attention from 
those qualified to investigate and elucidate this sDl^ject. 
Considerable diversity of opinion, it is well known, haa 
jxisled in regant to the comparative value of the pota- 
'o. The results of most chemical analyses have beec 
ooked upon as indicating that this root possesses but 
ery little nutriment; though we believe that this con- 
clusion has not been so readily reroncilable with faotj 
developed by practical observation. Certain it is, thai 
a higher estimate is imially allowed to potatoes by 
Ibose who form their opinions from ■otual trial, and 
the nsulli produced on the animal ayitem, than mo«( 
diemieal leMS would Justify. We do not say this as 
i|>posing aclenee, for II is obvloui Uiat rtal scienoe ex- 



oever oppoae eaeh other, whatever may be the moia 
by which they are discovered. The attainment of mrfh 
is, however, the grand object, and in that view, wa U* 
(gratified to meet with the article mentioned; which. If 
not wholly true itself, we think can hardly Gul Ut eUcM 
such an examination as will much enlighten the snttfaet* 
The article in the Joomal relates chiefly lo a ttale- 
ment and bets therewith connected, laid before tke 
Lord Lienlenanl of Ireland by Mr. JasrEK W. RoalUi 
of Dublin, a Civil Engineer, who, !t is said, has for 

position of the potato and lis susceptibility of being ap- 
plied to various uses. From the extracts which w» 
g-ive below, it will be seen that Mr. Rooxas deems the 
aulritive properties of the potato, when wholly con- 
verted into meal or Bonr, not enenlially diflerenl tram 
those of wheat, while the aggregate anoont of sabetaa- 
ces proper for the support of animal life, aflbrdcd by ■ 
given qmuitity of land, are held lo ha/our liin«i grnlw 
than can be had from wheat. 

At the request of the Lord Lieutenant and other gen- 
llemen, Mr. KoOEaa exhibited, at an appointed time, 
some of the results of his method of making the potato 
available as food in many diS^rcnt IbrMS. This exhi- 
bition is stated to have been " in the form i>f an elegaat 
i/joni, all Ihe items of which, with the exception of 
coffee, were prepared more or lest tcom the potato} 
when a most satisfactory accoDOt was affbrdad by Mr. 
Rogers, of the diOerent processes of their preparation, 
with much interesting information relative to the rata* 
of the potato itself, which, beveiyjailly obaerved, la 
too mnch overlooked. Every tnie present was aaton- 
ished al the rich treat provided on the oc«aiiira, whick 
consisted of aoup, stirabout, milk porridge, Jetliai^ 
I>Ianc mange, Spanish flummery, and pastry of all kinds, 
maiie, as we have already stated, principally of the pro- 
duce of the potato, either as meal. Sour, or fecnla. 

'< After the gentlemen present had partaken of the 
various preparations, Mr. Rogers observed, that Iha 
I preparation of the meal and Boor from potatoes was so 
I limjile that it could be accomplished in the cottage of 
the poorest peasant. He Iben described the component 
parts of each tboil upon the table. Tbe general pro- 
portion being one-half potatoes; some, howerer, — vii., 
milk porridge, 'Scotch bread,' and rock biscuits— be- 
ing entirely made from It; also tbejellies, blaDC-nanga, 
I he, produced from the jmre, ftnia, wilhoM animal 
matter of any kind — In bet, no addition but the nsnal 
I seasonings. The soup, also, which appeared to b« a 
palatable and nutritious food fbr Ihe lower clames, waa 
' staled to be made of a small quantity of bacon, Ihiekeneil 
with meal ofthe potato, and which was capable of 
being made In a short period of time, at a eoet of about 
one farthing per pint. 

I « Mr. Rogers then alluded to tbe general impreaaioN 
' as lo the want of nnlritive power in the potato, and 
I deprecated the publication of stalemenia which weia 
foundeil in error, slating that there waa < lima, if 
any, nutriment in the potato.' Ha contended that the 
I nutritive properties ofthe meal and flour of potaloM 
were almost, if not entirely, equal to that of wheat; 
and then gave the following anal yies of each, Msuninc 
' the constituents for the support of animal life, eon- 
I tained in vegetables, to be atarcb, fagar, and gluten 
When converted into meal, tbe potato contains — 

Elarch and sugar, B4J 

! Gluten 14.82 

Oil, 1.10 

100. 
While wheal converted Into noil, containad — 

Starch and Sngar, 7B.20 

Gluten, 17.8S 

Oil, 4.27 
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oat* Fwina to the lUreh of the potato, taken from 
Um fibre, and eontaioi uothini^ beyond the properties of 
•tareh— while the Abre, which is thrown away in the 
mannfaeture of forina, is rich in animal matter and oil, 
aod by being combined with the farina, or fecula, pro- 
dncea a meal or flour, closelr analagrous to thai of frrain. 
Thif ^t it was particalarly necessary to bear in mind, 
is order to counteract the impression that there was but 
little nutriment in potatoes — a strange one, where so 
many millions lived on them as their only food. 

A comparison was then entered into between the 
relative amount of food obtained from an acre of land, 
in wheat and potatoes. On this subject, Mr. Rogers 
stated that he did not rely on his own experience, but 
cited the authority of practical men as tu proiluce, and 
of eminent scientific men as to the analysis of the re- 
spective crops, slating the following as the result of his 
iaqairy: — 

Starch and Sugar * Gluten > Oil. 

1 acre of wheat, 825 lbs. 1S5 lbs. 4.') lbs. 

1 acre of potatoes, .. . 3427 lbs. 604 lbs. 45 lbs. 

Thus it appears that potatoes will protluce of meal 
and flour, four times, nearly, in weight, what can be 
had from wheat — a fact not generally known, but 
which could not be contradicted. He begged to im- 
IMress this startling fact on the minds of those who heard 
him, and hoped to rescue the potato from the calum- 
nies thrown upon it.'' 



The following table, calculated by Mr. Sollt, che- 
mist to the Royal Agricultural Society, shows the 
comparative amounts of nutriment afforded by ceruin 
erops, according to his analyses: 



AvxsAOK Paouucs rza Acas. 



1. Toniept, 
S. Ca)TOU, 

3. Parsiieps, 

4. Pntntoes, 

5. Barley, 
8. Oats, 
7. Peas, 

6. Beans, 
•9. Wheat, 



S5 tons, or 
15 ions, or 
13 tons, or 
8 tons, or 
35 ImIi.. or 
40 bsli., or 
25 buh., or 
27i hu., or 
«s b.<h., or 



10. CabbHffe, 10.000 plaiita, or 
XI. Jeruulem Artichokes, 

500 biuh.. or 

It. Beet^ 

j3._Rickwheat,_ aOJMb^ or 



Ihs. 

56,000 

33.600 

S6,&eV 

17,920 

1,H00 

1,700 

1,000 

1,750 

1,9«0 

80,000 

»',00(i 
75.000 



Water. 



lbs. 

5)800.0 

29433.6 

91549.7 

1422c) 

237.0 

23)^.0 

137 6 

138.2 

243.6 

73e^0.0 



22176.0 

65850.0 

162.5 



9j 



lbs. 
3300.6 
3128.2 
4649 2 
5|3053.6 
1314.2 
1215.7 
1017.7 
979.0 
1184 4 
4164.0 



4S88.8 

7312 5 

04.52 



O 



lbs. 
442 4 
655 2 

561.8 

433.7 

205 9 

187 

399 

581 

248 



1456.0 

599 

1020.0 

177 5 



a L.- 



lbs. 

44S.0 

3^3.0 

333.3 

204 '2 

42.3 

5H.5 

45.8 

51.0 

33.6 

594.0 

336.0 

817.5 

17.5 



• " Protein compounds " form the nutritive portion. 



CEMENT FOR YARDS AND FLOORS. 

A correspondent of the Agricultural Gazette speaks 
of the value of " tar compost,"' so called, for forming 
ground floors of carriage houses, barns, stables, also for 
walks, barnyards, &c., for which purposes it is repre- 
sented to be excellent, «• being thoroughly dry, whole- 
some, cleanly, smooth, easily repaired, noiseless under 
motion, and inimical to vermin, besides being so very 
cheap, only costing from 3d. to J^d. [6 to 10 cents] per 
SQuare foot." 

The writer describes his mode of making such floors 
thus: «* Lay down a good solid concrete of broken bricks 
and tiles or chalk, or both materials mixed together, 
only they should be broken smallish; having made this 
quite level, pour on it coal tar, until the nibble is just 
covered. Then sift through a flne sie%'e a mixture of 
coal ash and sand, or coal dust and powdered lime or 
all mixed together, or any one separately, it makes very 
little difl*erenre. I prefer quicklime, ashes and sand, in 
equal parts, but I have used lime-dust alone, and found 
it answer, though it is longer drying, and is not quite so 
film. My plan is to sift on plenty, and have the work 
well rolled or trodden^ supplying more tiftiofs as it be- 



comes necessary. The proper quantity of siftings will 
work in without any trouble at all, if time be allowed 
and the floor is used. Sometimes two or three coats are 
wanted, and are always best ; often one will do. After 
the first coating upon the rubble, no more is necessary 
to be done either for an extra coat or a repairing coat, 
than to pour down some tar and spread it about with an 
old brush, covering it with siftings. Any laborer can 
mend or even make a floor of this sort. • • • The 
reason I prefer brick rubble to stones is this: I have 
found that by long wear, a small stone, or an edge of a 
piece of a larger size, will work up; whereas broken 
bricks or chalk will saturate partly with tar, and will 
wear down with tlie rest of the surface. I think the 
value of such a bottom for a stable would be greatly 
enhanced by its impermeability to the drainage from 
animals." 

Another corresponilent of the paper above mentioned 
gives his mode of making a similar cement, as follows: 

" Two parts sifted coal ashes and one part of quick- 
lime, to be thoroughly mixed together in a conical heap; 
then proceed as in mixing up fine mortar, making a hol- 
low in the top of the cone, and pouring in gas tar, not 
gas water, or half and half, as it sometimes comes out 
of the reservoir, but the thick tar, and gradually mix as 
you would mix water with the mortar or plaster, until 
the heap is about the consistence of pretty stilf mortar. 
In forming my yards and sheds for cows, and those at- 
tached to loose boxes for horses, two years ago, in or- 
der that all the fluids should dram towards a tank, I em- 
ployed this compound, s[>read about three-fourths of an 
inch thick, on a surface formed with stone broken very 
small, and a small quantity of fine gravel scattered over 
them and then rolled down, to prevent unnecessary 
waste ot the cement. This was laid over, and then 
patted down with an iron shovel. In the course of two 
or three days, just before it gets hard, pass an iron roller 
over it. In the course of a week, if properly done, it 
will be as firm as stone, and not affected either by drouth 
or wet in any degree. My yards have been in u^e, co- 
vered with muck during two winters, and exposed dry 
and clean to the sun during two summers, and I perceive 
no change. • • * I have also used this covering for the 
top of stone walls, for which it answers admirably." 



USES AND VALUE OF THE MAPLE. 



Our friend Holmes, of the JIfai/ie Farmer, furnishes 
an interesting, and (of course,) humt rous article on the 
uses and value of the various kinds of Maple. He states 
that there are ten diff*erent species of this tree in the 
Uniteil States, five of which flourish in Maine. The 
use of the woml in the manufacture of various artielct 
of cabinet ware is well known. The bird^s-eye maple* 
and the curly maple, make some of the handsomest 
veneering of any kind of wood. No better fuel is fur- 
nished for our fires than well-seasoned hard, or sugar 
maple. The tree is also one of the most beautiful as an 
ornament, and affords, besides, in its saccharine sap, the 
most agreeable sweet in nature. In view of the vari- 
ous uses, and the many comforts which the maple aflbrds* 
Dr. HoLMKS almost " bursts into a song." Hear him : — 

" We were once in a house, not farolf, during asevere 
snow-storm. The elements were raging with their ut- 
most fury out of doors, but within we had a summer at. 
mosphere, and every thing was as comfortable as an 
evening in June. On looking around we were struck 
with the fact, that much of our comftu't at that time 
was founded on maple. A brisk fire of maple wood was 
glowing and crackling on the hearth. The floor of the 
room, — floors,— sashes, — manilcpiece, and other trim- 
mings, were maple; — the chairs were maple, — the ta- 
bles were maple, — and that the sum of our maple com- 
forts might be complete, our host brought on some 
maple sugar for our tea, and some excellent maple 
vinegar for our pickles. In his front yard were some 
splendid maple trees, and at a little distance was a beau- 
tiful maple grove, which gave a shelter in winter, an 
excellent shade in summer, and a plenty of good tweet 
sap in spring, from which he made his sugar and his 
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* ruieg*r. Hii bedilcaJt were maple,— 
Dureaui were maple, — hia ox-yoliea were maple,— 
•led was maple, — the felloea of hii cart-wheel), hii c 
•xle and lon^e, were maple, — the wood of hia har 
wai maple, — -his roller was maple, — bii walking s 
wai maple, anil he had a maple weathercock on 
bam; in short, he was maple all ojier. ' If we are 
in Mapledom now,' said we, as we loolceil around, ' 
don't know where that territory is.' " 



EOI.AS OAS. 



The editor of the New-York Farmtr nni JStehaaic, 



appar 






ional Fair, for thi 
facture of what hoa been called lo/ar gat. The gaa, he 
mys, was made from refuse kitchen fax, whale oil. anil 
other greasy substances, in a retort Tincbes in diameter, 
affixed to a ilove 15 inches wide, 32 inches high, anil 
24 iDcheH long. The oil or fat panes Ihrouf-h aayphon 
into the retort which ii. filled with soft pieces of brick; 
then through water into a gum elastic bafi', and from 
thence through ■ meter tu the burners, A building 
600 feet lung, i( is staled, was lishied IhrouEh liO 
burners, by this apparatus. The flame is said to emit 
DO smoke or smell. The gaa, when jiroperly made, ia 
•aid to exceed all other kmdg fur brilliancy, cbeapnesa, 
and cleaulinesa. Ii has alreaily been ajipliej to the 
lighting ot many factories, aevera! churches, hotels, and 
Steamboats. A man is about cstabliiitiing hiniaelf in 
Hew.York, (i>r the purpose of fitting up apjiaratua for 
the manufacture of this gas. 



movable: fences. 



EvEBT rarrocT Rnila it occasionally convenient to 
move the division line between hia fields. Improve- 
ments are made in the arrangement of h is lolaami crops; 
and briers and weeds, which sonielimea obtain posses- 
■ioD under fences, render the cultivation of the ground 
the easieal and best way lor their extirpation. Hence, 
a neat, cheap, and subslantial movable fence become* a 
deaideralum. 

Many farmers are aequainleil with no other movable 
fence (ban the old-fasbiODed rail or norm fence, which 
when <' staked anil ridered " usually occupies abotit one 
rod oruntllled ground in width, Tlie broad fence, when 
neatly and substantially made, ia very durable; and from 
the ultimate cost, and the little ground it covers, is ile- 
cidedly cheap, and more especially so from the conside- 
ration, that time ia not lust in conalaot repairs, nor 
CTOpa deslroyeil by the inroads of cattle and pig^ so 
(i-equent where some other fences exist. But a board 
fence, when once built, must stay where it is — it can- 
not be transferreit to another line without an eitpense 
nearly equal to its origi.ial cost. 




Mkils, the ends passing into holes in the sfaarpenad ant- 
piecea; and casta from 50 to 60 cents per rod. 

We have constructed a neat movable fence for OOM- 
Aning cattle as follows: — Flemlock timber, fonrtOM 
feet toDg, and sawed into pieces two by four tnekM^ 
(a, fig, 70,) are morticed into the slender sharpensil 
poals h, the two upper bars being II inches apart, and Um 
lower S inches. Hole* bored horizontally through the 
tops of the posts, admit the pins, c, and hold the whole 
securely together. To coofloe pigs or sheep, nail a 
single board at the bottom. Two men will put up ten 
rods of Ihia or the former kind offence in one hour. 

Another mode which has been found cheap and gOd- 
venient, ia the following: Plank is sawed at Ibe wm- 
mill, for the end piecea, four feet and a half high, two 
inches thick, and eight inchea wide at bottom, and four 
inches at lop, as indica- 
ted by a, fig. 71, whid 
represents a cross section 
of the fence. Into iheM, 
board* are fitted, the MUM 
Id length and width as In 
common board feneeg ■ 
narrow, mortised inch 
board being slipped oti 
to the middle to Mifflm 
them. Cross pieces, i. 
Of narrow plank, fbar 
'''"■ "' feet long, are nailed al 

iglea to the bottom of the posts or end piece*, 
ting on atones, prevent (he fence being blown 
' wind. The addition of a wooden pin through 
roa* pieces into the ttosts, render* the fence 
_ :r. The top* of Ibe post* are connected by the 
LOntal pins c, c. It scarcely ever becomes neeesa- 
two feet, hence these 



-•^fe^^^-^^^^r^ 



rongi 




cross-pieces do not prt^ect too far Into the fields. This 
fence pnaaeaaes this advantage, — none of it lonchea the 
earth, hence very durable wood need not be sought; 



if Ofm 






nail; 



ing to the 1 



T-mill; the cost 
. of an Bcqoaint- 

vho nas buijt a eonaioerable extent, is decidedly 
an that of common board fence, the digging of 
oles and Belting of |)ost» being entirely obviated. 
, exhibits the appearance of the fence, at a tide 
when finished. 

niDIAK OOBH, 



Wk have before spoken of the value of Indian com 
in supporting the animal system, anil have allndeil to 
the aaionishing performances of the Indiana while sus- 
laiiied on meal of parched com, mixed with water. It 
:xin>ears from various accounts, that the Mexicans are in 

after the Corn i* parched, it will keep sweet a ItHig time 
in any climate. Th<haS Falconeh, a writer in the 
.■Igriculliiral Gastlti, stales that he travelleil in Mexi- 
co vvitb a bag of it for many weeks, and he says, if tail 
'' " su]>)ily bad latleil it would no dotibt have remained 
' aweet many weeks longer." lie slates Ibat— " Wbed a 
.' Mexican undertake* a journey of many days, at a dla- 
'j lance from lowna or villages be filll ■ bag with Ika 
flour of (hi* parched com, mixed up with angar, ud 
i w>metlnesa*mall qnaatity of q>lae. Wiiha baf lb« 
^'iwl, tl«d la Ui Hi!>M-. >ia -aMfatan talMHlf la b» «|il 
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prorided with food. When he retebas & itreaiii> he 
pats hmlf a handful of thit corn in a cap, and filling it 
op with water, ttin it to melt the sugar, and drinks it 
ofT; or, if he gets a Are, he heats the water and stirs in 
the corn. For many weeks during a journey from the 
north of Mexico to the south, exposed to some hard- 
ships and great fatigue, I lived, anil with truth I may 
say, fattened on this preparation of corn. At brealffast, 
at the halt of the mid-day, and at the setting of the sun, 
my cup of hot water was on the fire, the parched corn- 
meal with its sugar and spice was put into it, and in a 
mmute or two my repast was prepared. I thought 
nothing could be more agreea!>Ie or nourishing. I can- 
not relate the moile by which the Mexicans parch the 
corn, for I never saw it done. The grinding i)f it was 
on the stone so constantly ilescribed by all travellers who 
mention the com cakes of Mexico, called < tortillas." 



THE STRAWBQRRY. 



RBFU8B OF BBEWBRIB8. 



Mr. Tucker — In your Cultivator of this month, you 
speak of the Iowa strawberry, as a variety recommended 
by me. Mr. Disney, about 6 years 8«nce. brotight me 
plants from the prairies of Iowa. A part were stami- 
nate and a part pistillate. The fruit of the pistil la'es 
was very small ami of no value. The staminate is a 
gooii bearer for that class of plants, and the fruit large 
and handsome; but it will not on an average, proiluce 
perfect fruit on one-fourth of the blossoms, nor do I 
know of any large fruited staminate that will. Its only 
value is as an impregnator, and fcr that it is subject to 
one objection.* It is the most vigorous grower that I 
am acquainted with, and if not watched, will soon root 
out all the pistillate plants. 

The Swainstone Seedling, of which you speak highly, 
li;is n:>t with me borne one perfect fruit to 20 blossoms. 
From England, the British Queen has been obtained as 
both staminate anc^ pistillate. Which is the genuine is 
not known. I wrote to Liverpool to inquire, but they 
acknowledged that they were not aware of the existence 
of staminate and pistillate plants, but knew the Queen 
soon became barren. The Dcptford Pine, is staminate, 
anil of no value for a crop. The Elton is the same as 
the Mothven Scarlet, Methven Castle, Warren's Seedling. 
It is pistillate, but produces but few blossoms, and of 
course is not an abundant bearer. The fruit is next to 
Hovey*s Seedling in size, but of inferior quality, and is 
the same that was cultivated in Philadelphia, under the 
name of Kean's Seedling. Of all the large fruited stami- 
nates I have seen the Ross Phoenix is the best bearer, but 
it is of no value for cultivation where Hovey*s Seedling, 
Hudson, Kean's Pistillate Seedling, and other pistillates 
can be obtainetl, and their cultivation understood. Till 
it is, the Cincinnati market will continue to be supplied 
with more strawberries than New-York, Boston, and 
Albany united, and the Iruit will cost too much to 
come within the reach of all their citizens. 

Cincinnati, July 18, 1846. N. Longworth. 



Note. — It must be understood that in the above re- 
marks, Mr. Lonow rth speaks only of his own obser- 
vation, and in reference to the character of strawberries 
as exhibited in his own garden or neighborhood. But 
it should be remembered that climate and soil greatly 
affect the productiveness of all plants, strawberries in 
particular. We did not examine the blossom of Mr. 
Wilsons Iowa strawberry, but are informed that it ap- 
peared to be perfect within itself. At any rate, it is 
certain that a very unnsual proportion of the blossoms 
produced perfect fruit. Mr. Longworth considers the 
Elton the same as the Methven Scarlet, Warren's Seed- 
ling, &c. We will not now say he is incorrect, but 
gardeners here differ with him on this point. Again 
he considers Ross' Phoenix of no value where Hovey's 
Seedling and some others can be obtained. To this we 
have only to remark that in Mr. Wilson's garden we 
saw both the Ross Phcsnix and Hovey's Seedling in beds 
neiLrly contigiioas, and the former was decidedly the 
most prodMCiTey iimI fiUlj equal Ia aveiBfe eUe.— £o. 



At a late meeting of the Agricultural Chemistry As- 
sociation, Scotland, Prof. Johnston spoke of the value 
of the refuse of breweries, as food for cattle and other 
animals. He divided the refuse into three kinds, the 
two first of which are most valuable, viz., the << cum- 
mins," or the dried roots of the barley, and the << draff,** 
which we suppose to be what is commonly called gratni. 
In reference to the analysis of draff, Prof. J. stated, that 
it contained about 75 per cent of water, leaving 25 per 
cent of tlry matter — resembling potatoes in thisrespect, 
they containing about the same quantities. Twenty 
per cent of this dry niut(er was stated to be husk, the 
res% consisting of a little s'arch. sugar, gum, and com- 
pounds of protein, chiefly albumen, attached to the husk. 
« These compounds," he said, << amounted to six -tenths 
of a per cent in draff." The ash was about one-fifth 
more than the potato; he thought it therefore, very 
much like the potato, the latter only containing more of 
the protein compounds. He stated that the ash of the 
draff contained one-half its weight of phosphates. 
" These,' lie said, are extremely valual)le as they sup- 
ply the material of bones, and also the feeding of cattle 
as they are contained in the milk, as seen from the fol- 
lowing table :" 

Composition of Milk of the Cow* 

Casein 4.5 

Butteri 3.1 

Milk-sugar, 4.8 

Saline matter, 0.6 

Water, 87.0 

100. 

"Milk contains more than half a per cent, of saline 
matter, chiefly phosi)hates. Ten gallons of milk con- 
lain one-half a pound of them, and 100 lbs. of draff con- 
tains the same. Draff weighs about 46 lbs. per bushel; 
if a cow, therefore, eats one-half a bushel a day, that is, 
about 25 lbs., it gets but a very small quantity of phos- 
phates — much less than it ought to get. The pratein 
compounds supply casein; now milk contains 4^ per 
cent, of this valuable substance. It exists in wheal to 
the amount of ten or twelve per cent, ami in oats, to 16 
per cent." 

Prof J. then spoke of the large proportion of the pro- 
tein compounds contained in peas and beans, and men- 
tioned the comparative cheapness of these articles for 
certain purposes. If, for instance, it was wished to 
have cheesey milk, bean-meal should be given to the 
cow, on account of the quantity of casein. He thought 
the " value of draff was more to the cow- feeder than to 
the farmer, as the former wanted milk. It eontaine*!,'* 
he remarked, "a large quantity of water; but there 
was another advantage, as the water was diffused through 
every part of it; it was therefore much more soluble, as 
it was brought by this diffusion of the water to some- 
thing like what it was in the green state; and like 
green grass it was more soluble in the stomach than 
hay." 

Prof. JoH.NSTON spoke of the "cummins.'' These, 
we believe, are what is here called spruuts — the rooisof 
the grain, which are rubbed off before brewing. He said, 
"of all the substances he knew, they were the most valu- 
able as dry food. They contained more of the protein 
compounds than oat-meal, having about 29 per com. of 
that substance nece^sarj' for forming the curd of milk, 
and for laying on muscle. The ash contains more than 
half of its weight of phosphates; and they are therefore 
valuable for forming bone. Cummins l*»ave al)out 7 
per cent, of ash, while while draif leaves about one.'' 

In this country, in tlie vicinity of breweries, grains or 
''draff" afford a cheap and valuable food for milch 
cows. In this vicinity they can be had at from four 
to eight cents per bushel — the former being the summer, 
and the latter the winter price. At these rates, (hey 
afford the cheapest food for those cow-keepers who sup- 
ply the city with milk. We are informed that the 
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''cammins,*' or sprontSy are also considerably used as 
cattle fooil in this vicinity, and we have no doubt they 
are valuable, as Prof. Johnston has shown. 



INSBOT BEFELLSa 






J. S. Stoddard, of Palmyra, N. Y., has lately adopted 
a very cheap, simple, and effectual contrivance for pre- 
venting all insects from ascending the trunks of fruit 
trees. It would doubtless be of great value for tliC 
canker worm, and it may possibly be of use for protec- 
tion against the curculio. His trees having been much 
injured, as he believes, by ants, he has entirely exclu- 
ded them. 

The earth round each tree, is in the first place slight- 
ly embanked, and made otherwise quite smooth and 
d level, and then a thin and smooth 

^^xf'^St^^Q''^ bed of gravel is made to encircle 
^)^r-J^-H?J^A the trunk, on which is placed a 

coat of common lime-mortar. 
This is smoothed with a trowel, so 
as to leave a circular trough on 
its upper surface, for the recep- 
tion of a mixture of tar and whale 
oil. The width of the trough 
may be three or four inches, and 
half an inch deep. The circular 
bed of mortar approaches within 
an inch or two of the bark of the 
tree, and does not touch it. A 
small lake of this adhesive mix- 
ture thus encircles the tree, and 
through which no insect can 
pass. The troughs will last one 
Reason through, but the frost of winter breaks them up. 
The quantity of mortar, however, required, is quite 
small, and being a cheap material, and applied in a few 
minutrs, the cost is very trilling. 

The troughs were first filled with unmixed tar; but a 

Fig. 74. 
crust forming during cool nights, on which the insects 
could walk, the addition of one quarter whale oil was 
found to obviate the difficulty, while the mixture was 
BOt at all affected by the rain. 

The above figures represent the contrivance : Fig. 73, 
being a perspective view, and fig. 74, a cross section, 
on a larger scale, where a is the the trunk of the tree, 
6, 6, the soil or gravel on which the bed of mortar rests, 
c, c, the mortar bed, and dy d, the circular lake of tar 
and oil. 



THE WHEAT M^DOE. 




Fig. 73. 



The insect here called "the weevil,»> though impro- 
perly so, which in the larva state does so much damage 
to our wheat, is known in England under the name of 
.he " Wheat Midge." It frequently occasions great da- 
mage there; the crops being sometimes lessened from 
;his cause to the amount of from forty to fifty per cent. 
So very clfectual means of preventing the ravages of 
Jiis insect seem to be known either in Europe or this 
country. They prevail in great numbers in some sea- 
sons, and in others are greatly diminished. The causes 
of this variation are supposed to be certain states and 

•nditions of the atniosj)herc. Burning weeds to the 

vinilward of fields infested witk them, has sometimes, it 

is said, proved of advantage. Rut the greatest destruc- 

ion of the insect is doubtless effected by means wholly 

independent of human aid. In this country, according 

toDr.FiTCiT,(see his Essay on the Wheat Fly,) the com- 

iion Yellow Bird devours immense numbers of the lame; 

they are also devoured by several kinds of camlvoroas 



In a lecture on insects destructive to cro|»s, lately delir- 
ered before the London Farmer*s Clobi by Mr. Baktfj 
a report of which we find in the Farvwrs* Magaxintp 
some very interesting facts are given in relation to the 
destruction of the Wheat Midge by the ichneumon flies. 
Of the latter, he states, there are about five hundred spe* 
cies, several of which are destructive to the Wheat 
Midge and caterpillar. *' I have," says Mr. B., « fre- 
quently observed these small black flies, or <nidgets,* 
as we call them in Essex, at their work of destruction. 
They will insert themselves between the wheat and the 
chaff*, and immediately attack the Wheat Midge. They 
are very voracious, and will strike maggot after maggot 
in rapid succession, as fast as they can pass from one to 
another. In passing up a field one day, on my way to 
market, I saw a number of these black flies on an ear of 
com which I plucked, and upon exmination of it, by 
opening the chaff*, I found they attacked the Wheat 
Midge most voraciously. I carried it to market, and 
examined it again when I got there; but their voracity 
continued just the same. In striking the maggot, they 
insert an egg in its boily ; and the maggot then gets into a 
place of concealment and dies, just as sheep seek con- 
cealment when 8uff*ering in a similar way. The little 
insect, which becomes the ichneumon, subsequently 
emerges from the dead insect : it is first formed into a 
chrysalis, and becomes a fly the following summer. I 
hatl a number of these insects, which I hail intended to 
bring with me, but they escaped my memory. They 
attack caterpillars by hundreds, and teem so determined 
in their endeavors to effect their object, that the more 
you attempt to frighten them away, the more bold they 
become. It is to this class of flies that we are so much 
indebted for ridding us of the pest — the Wheat Midge." 

DISEASE m HORSES. 



FRIF.ND Tucker — According to promise, when at 
your office the other day, I proceed to give a description 
of a disease that many horses were troubled with the 
past winter in this and the adjoining counties. As a 
general thing, it did not prove fatal, but produced abor- 
tion in mares in every case of which I have bad any 
knowledge. I shall give the particulars of those cases 
only that occurred in my own stable, seven in number, 
five being mares in foal by a fine English blood horse. 

Symptoms : Stiffness in all the legs, moving only with 
difficulty ; running of the eyes, with an inclination to 
keep them closed, and but little appetite; one and some- 
times both hindlegs swollen and quite sore to the touch 
of the hand, with a rapid falling off* in flesh. 

These symptoms continued four or five days, when the 
animals would again resume their former condition. 
Three of the above mentioned mares worked steadily 
in the team; two of these did not lose their fbais until 
four weeks or so after their recovery, when they had 
regained their flesh aud spirits. The last of the three 
lost hers immediately after beginning to recover; the 
other two in foal were driven occasionally. One of these 
lost hers like the last of the three above mentioned; the 
other kept hers two or three weeks. One young marej 
driven part of the time, but which was not with foalf 
exhibited symptoms like the others. The seventh and 
last, a colt, two years old past, lay upon his side nearly 
the whole of the time, four or five days. He occupied 
a stable where there were three other colts and a mare 
with foal, none of which were afi*ected. I thought it 
was evident that they took it from each other, and were 
taken about two weeks after being exposed; but the 
case of the colt in the second stable would not warrant 
that conclusion. I also pui*chased a working mare about 
that time, and put her in the first stable, where the six 
first mentioned cases occurred, and she was not afi'ected; 
she being the only one in that stable that eaea|>ed. 
These cases occurred from first of 2nd mo. (Febmaiy) 
to first of 4th mo. (April). 

The horse spoken of, by whieb these mares were with 
foal, was pnrchaseil late last season by myself and on*, of 
my neighbors. He died smklenly last Am muoth (Ja« 
"•"wy) -•^il^ f ■'M • *»^ dajs Irrnp *»**«•. Qs vm 
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t oiM or two miles in the mwmiimg, teemed very 
aiHl playful, and was put in bit itable about ninie 
ht. When flrat feen in the momini^, be waa roll- 
tumblings and pawing^, froth iaf at the mouth, 
mgf Ito. and died in one or two hours. He had al- 
appeared well and hearty since he came into our 
ision. At the time he was taken, he was thought 
healthy and gaining in flesh. I am told by those 
it, that a part of the contents of the stomach were 
to have exuded through the maw, which organ 
d more like a sieve or network of thread than any 
else. I cannot think he was killed by worms, 
se they were unable to find any, except a very few 
which I think could not have so wholly destroyed 
law in so short a time ; and if they had been long 
rk, the horse must have shown some symptoms of 

BS. 

ive tried to be as particular as possible in describ- 
1 the above cases, that those having any knowledge 
h things may be able to suggest the causes through 
>lumns of the Cultivator, coming as it does direct- 
bre the eyes of so many of our farmers, breeders 
lisers of horses. I wish I could say it comes to all 
rmers; for if there is any other plan by which the 
r can invest a dollar and make a greater per cent 
thereon, I have yet to learn what that plan is. 
'ant to ask of the contributors to your columns 
attention to the interests of the horse; moreinfbr- 
n in reg^ard to the best breeds, and directions in 
ing and rearing them, that we may learn to raise 
rorthless nags, snd lose less valuable ones. We 
enough to risk in raising horses to warrant our tak- 
me and trouble in learning to avoid as many mis- 
ts possible, and have the best animal when reared, 
ray we sometimes miss of having a valuable horse, 
le or use, I consider altogether needless; I mean a 
n training or breaking. Although there are va- 
dlspositions among horses as among men, yet if 
•al justly with the colt, while in training, the horse | 
aost certainly do usjustice in turn. 

John Keess. 
II, 7ih mo, I3th, 1846. 



PROPER TIME FOR OUTl'IMO- GRASS. 



in article in our June number, on <<Hay-making,*> 
Ivocated the practice of cutting grass for hay be- 
: shall have gone to seed. The reasons given for 
aetice were, that plants at the time of flowering j 
n starch, gum and sugar, which are known to nou- 
mlmalP, and that in the formation of seed these ! 
nces are exhausted from the stems and leaves, 
roody fibre deposited in their place. We have 
)ut one attempt to controvert this reasoning, and 
e inclined to believe the general views set forth in 
rticle, are In agreement with the opinions and 
ces of our best farmers; nevertheless we cannot 
» the satisfaction of further strengthening our own 
tents, by adducing others which seem to have been 
Ml on the closest scientific investigation. The 
srly (Edinburgh) Journal of Agriculture for July 
ontains a notice of a Government report lately pub- 
, on the « Ckemical Nature of Grass and Hay at 
for CatiU," from which we extract thetollowing : 
rass, as may be readily imagined, varies consider, 
n its composition, according to its age, and also, 
y be expected, according to its species. The ex- 
ents undertaken during the present Investigation, 
sufficiently demonstrated the first of these posi- 
But the second is still open for inquiry, since 
sts who have previously analyzed grass and hay 
omitted to particularise the botanical names of the 
which they have examined. The grass used in ! 
resent experiments consisted almost entirely of 
:rasn ( Lol turn per enne)^ The amount of solid mat- 
this grass varied from 18 to upwards of 30 per 
aecording to the early or late period of its growth. 
I grass first springs above the surfaee of the earth, 
riueipal constituent of Its early blades It water, the 
at of solid Matter btiag 0(MBpar«ti¥«ly tiiflinf { as 



it rises higher, the deposition of a more indurated 
form of carbon gradually becomes more considerable, 
the sugar and soluble matter at first increasing, and 
then gradually diminishing, to give way to the deposi* 
tion of woody substance. * * * If, as we have endea- 
vored to show, the sugar is an important element of the 
food of animals, then it should be an object with the 
farmer to cut grass for the purpose of hay -making at 
that period when the larger amount of matter is con- 
tained in it. This is assuredly at an earlier period of its 
growth than when it has shot into seed; for it is then 
that woody matter predominates — a substance totally 
insoluble in water, and therefore less calculated to servo 
as food to animals than substances capable of assuming 
a soluble condition. This is the first point for conside- 
ration in the production of hay, since it ought to be the 
object of the farmer to preserve the hay for winter use 
in the condition most resembling the grass in its high- 
est state of perfection." 



OORN DESTROYED BT GROWS, 

Evert fitrmer is aware, is often 
a serious loss. Tarring the seed 
is effectual ; but where several bu- 
shels per acre are sown for raising 
fodder it Is entirely out of the 
question. Stretching cords hori- 
zontally on upright poles about the 
field, has been resorted to with 
success, and is becoming common. 
Dr. Cook, of Sodus, lately showed 
us the result of an experiment 
which was somewhat interesting, as 
exhibiting the singularly cautioi^ 
nature of these black scoundrels. 

An oblong piece of land was sown, 
five bushels to the acre, broadcast, 
for fodder. A cord was stretched 
on poles, in a zigzag directioq, 
from one end of the field to the 
other, as shown in the annexed fi- 
gure; all the parts of the field indi- 
cated by the letters, B, B, B, be- 
ing in angles formed by two straight 
portions of the line, were wholly 
untouched by the crows; but the 
part j1, though near the line, but 
not inclosed in an angle, was 
stripped clean by these marauders 

Killing Insects. — The Genesee 
Fsrmcr says, they have tried ashes, 
salt, soap-suds, decoction of tobacco, 
and killing bugs with the fingers, 
for protecting cucumbers and me- 
lons. The latter they find most 
effectual. We never heard of its 
not being effectual, when vigo- 
rously applied — other remedies of- 




Fig. 75. 
ten fail. 



Soap as Manure.— T. Dalton, a silk dyer, says, in 
the London Agricultural Gazette, that he uses 15 ewt. 
of soap weekly, to discharge the oily matter from the 
silk, and forming of itself a kind of soap, — the whole ot 
which yields from 4000 to 6000 gallons of strong soap- 
suds per week. This he has lately applied to his fann, 
and " its effect is most extraordinary.*' It has been 
used only one season, and its results cannot be accurate- 
ly given, but he considers it more powerful than any 
other manure; and he thinks if farmers were alloweil 
the drawback of the duty on soap used as manure, as 
manufacturers are, it would soon supercede guano. 

Richness or Milk. — The Boston Cultivator says that 
Aldemey cows usually give milk so rich, that 7 quarts 
will often yield a pound of butter; and that of other 
eows it requires nineteen or twenty quarts. The milk 
fkom the famous eow« Blossom, required 19 quarts foi 
a pooad of butter* 
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VITAL AOTIOH OF FLAKTB. 

'• There are ioiiiecheaii))i, learned in the highest ile- 
giet, who Bpeik wi(h eonfideaceorpoiimle<lKla<3 bcinp 
u«eil u manure; and another, eminent in hii peculiar 
•cience, i)>raks of the power of a plant in its wontlcrfiil 
action of grovlh, to Jecompole (he liiles of the gbEs 
vessel in which it is grown, and appropriate porliona for 
iU nutriment. I believe it." (Colman'. Europcat, 
Jgricult„rc, Pari VI., p. II.) 

It secmi (o u9, there can be no question (hat living; 

This opinion, so far as helJ by the writer, was original- 
ly deriveJ solely from actual observation •, though he has 
■Ince been much gralifieil to find it cnterlaincil by vari- 
ous iniltviduals of acbnovrlcdgcd attainmt-nls in thesci- 
' legetable physiology 



ars decomposed most lapidly nader the Mtion of «i». 
getablecrop, and atmospheric electrieitj-niahes thm^ 
every poiDled termination of the struclurei we eurnot, 
ilierefore, doubt the superior efficacy of a bulk of nt- 
nures like those of the farmyard and fold, over the mer* 
lop-dreasings and scatterings of guano or its represao. 
I- as by the former it enjoys all the dirtct r»— "« 
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by Green Crops," but a<Ii 

the purpose of bringing forward the remarm ui uLnen 

in sup]>ort of our own. 

The theory to which we refer, is very appropriately 
spoken of in an article published in the Tranuclions of 
the Highland Agricultural Society, On the "Theory of 
Manures — their Ageney as fcrtiliiers;" by JoKN Tow- 
ns, Esq., a well bnonn able writer. Mr. T. ilirccts 
h)> remarks chielly lo an illustration of the nodut ope- 
randi by nhieh the decomposition of manures and theii 
assimilation by plants is eSccleJ. He argues that ihn 
value of common animal maniiri-s, as the food of plants, 
consists in furnishing a source of carbonie aciil — (hi! 
substance being produced, in his opinion, " under the 
action of the roots of plants, or rather by 
priaeipli-" 

Mr. Towers had given this subject some 






„. jubstances whence to derive an abon- 

Jint supply of carbonic acid, whereas the latter may ba 
conaidercd a> (he remaini of laboraloriei atrrady e^itt- 
cil. and (lierefora deficient in one of (he chief iequi«itw 
of vegetable nutrition." 

EARLI VEGETABLES— DBAININa, tC. 

The earliest vegetables I have seen in Western New- 
Vork this season, were at Aurora, on the east side oi 
(■ayugi Lake. Here green peas were grown and eaten 
uy (he 3Uih May, stringed beans by the middle of June, 
and at this time, l>( July, new kidney potatoes are is 
(olerable perfection. On this "lay, I aaw well fornwd 
ears of Indian corn, nearly eight inches in length, in lb* 
garden ofKleater Burnliam, Esq., but this haa been an 
uncommonly early growing season, no frosts liave inter- 
rupted vegetation un (he margin of this warm lake, 
since the (enihof April. 

Aurora presents (he rare ipectaele of a rural villaga 
wiita well-condilioned slrecl^ aide- walks, sewer*, kc.| 
without its alm(is( universal accompaniment, corpora- 
lion taxci. lid's are side walks of smooth ealoiferons 
5la(e, beau(ifully level ano square, laid i 
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former article, ne ooservrs li is generally suppiraeii mai \ 
manures become the food of plants by " being dittolvcd I 
io (be moisture of the soil," the solution being taken I 
up by the roots of the plants. He thinks this doctrine 
Is involved in doubt and uncerlainty. He admits It is 
ilifficuK to ascertain precisely what part manures acdial- 
ly perform in the support of vegetables; for " it is quitr 
cartain," he says, "that not a single particle of (he 
most impalpable powder can be maile (o enter into Ihi? 
vessels of (he roots; and it is equally certain that water 
— boiling water — can dissolve only a very small portion 
comparatively of the most reduced spit-dung. But eve- 
ry observant gardener Or farmer must have rcmarkeil 
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it gradually acquires its natural tint, ar.d loses cier> 
trace of the decomposable substance* which were adilcil 
to it. Another fact is apparen(, namely, thai under thi 
tlimului of a vegetable croji, land frin ilirif from th,- 
Manure luoner than if il aere left to act lolily bi/ il' 
oion unanitttd energy." | 

In regard to (he special agency by which these chan - 
ges are produoeil, Mr, Towi;r remarks that "evcrv 
particle of |>utresoenl manure which is given to the earth , 
must undergo a decomiiosltion, which can only be in- ; 
duced by (he play of chemical RfHnilies, and (hose in 
powerful as to develop (he elements of water, to re-foriii 
water; also the elements of hydro.carbons and of am 
-lonia; and to nioilel and incorpaivle all (hese so as to 
i<roduce that speclflc crude sap, which is exactly appra- 
Tiriate (o each individual vegetable. 

•' C\e>nical agtndrs involve electric induction, ami 
vater can only be electrically decomposed, as Faraday 
las shown, by the passing of a current. Now in thi.> 
;emiinalion of seeds, water is decomposed, and new 
-^odiHcations of its elements eflected. But to what 
•rine motor cause are we to look as that which gives 
heAr*t spark, or rather what the medium through which 
'hat elemental ilream passes, which induces those mys- 
'criouB decompositions snd recombinations t • • • Ail- 
nitling that the voltaic apparatus fumiriiM (h* type of 
lie eurreat, and iaawlng the electric ctRtdilion of the 



does not exceed six feet, but this only pre 
jirelending cbaiactcr of these villagers, who, perhaps, 
neither aniicipa(e nor wish for an extensive |>opulalion. 
The only (ruly ambitious house here, once slnick me 
in painful contrast with the rural simplicity and floral 
i>eau(y which adorned the others. But at (hit time i(B 
stalely proportions are only seen through graceful cir- 
i:ling avenues of deciduous and cvergieen trees, and 
[lowering shrubs. 

From Aurora lo Poplar Ridge, four miles east, the 
land rises six hundred feet; this rise is by a MCcession 
,>flow parallel ridges, and intervening swalet. The 
mil is generally clay loam, with qnarti and lime peb- 
bles. The ridgesare warm, flrst-rale land; the swales 
' formerly proiluced good com and grass, but as the light 
vegetable mould gave way under successive tillage, 
lo the bard subjacent clay, vegelation suffered from sur- 
plus water. Almost every farmer who first settled this 
section, has soM out and gone west; so that tbe land 
along this road from Anrora to Poplar Ridge, Is principal- 
ly held by two or three wealthy families. One of 
' these proprietors, Augustus Howland, an intelligent, 
enterprising young man from New Bedford, has mads 
many miles of open and blind ditches; in some plaeea 
cutting deep and wide on the road side, and then leail- 
ine the uniteil surplus water into a deep gully nmniog 
E. It was both a refreshing and a novel spec- 
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triskly through artincial ditches on the road side, oa 
his first of July, with the thermometer at 90"; ««pe- 
■liiiv whi-n we rellecl that this water redeems tho«. 
rales to good wheat land. 
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of the ends of a healthy, busy, 
inielligent. democratic population. Be this as it may, 
grcal credit is due lo Augustus Howland, morally and 
physically, for (he personal vigilance and attention he 
give! to these great improvements. 

Hessian Flt. — The (3enesee Farmer cay*, " lUiog 
Western New-York together, the loss tron the i^ 
alone will doubtless be at least 500,000 bntlMla. I4M 
•owed wheat has escaped tba best. WilllMn QwbBtiW 
who plowed up 14 acres of wheal destroyad by Ihm tf, 
(o sow with oats, aseribe* hi* loi* mainlv to Mrif MW- 
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Potatoes . — H. N. Sherman in Iho Boiton CuUirator, 
ti leil 10 concliiilc Croni ex peri me nil, thai il i< not vtrj 
maleriol trhat the aize oflhe sceil it, irihelaml iigooil. 
He jilanlcil well maniireil moist loam, in ihrec trays. 
One piece had tivo niiiltllo sized |>aUUoci in the hill; 
the nc\l, one Isi^e one', anil tlia thiril, one small one. 
The rctiill was, Ihe two potatoes tn « hill proilnceil 
many potatoes, htit of small sixe. The oitf with ■ 
large |iotata in a hilt, ■' proihiceil lest amount, but or 
larger size." The one small potato in the hill, '• yave 
the least in amount but the largest and most even In 

OuA\o FOR Peach Trees.— W. W, Mills, ofSimith- 
lown, L. I., says he ap|ilied guano sueccSHfully a* Ibl- 
loirs: — The trees were on the decay, aail.ncarly de- 
tlroycil by Ihe worm. The flist of June, he rcraovcil 
the earth from the roots, destroying the worms, then 
sprinhled a handful cf fcuono about the roots, wotliog 
ilaflerwanls by sprinkling water. The guano was (hen 
Corered with a peck of pulverized charcoal to each 
tree, which was also ivet thoroughly. "The trees imme- 
diately changeil their color, greir astonishingly, and 
ripened their fruit in great perfection." 

Lekrtk or Corn Roots. — Asa proof of the impor- 
tance of deep plowing, Ellsworlh mentions the follow- 
ing Etct. There are now in the National Gallery, com 
roots taken from one siiteofa hill of com laid bare by 
a freshet, sixty day* after planting, soma of the larger 
roots of which, covered with lateral branching roots, 
were more than (Our feet long. The aggregate length 
of all the roots in the hill, Ane and coarse, wereeitima- 
tol at over NOW (eat. 

Sdhsoimng AKn Manuriho. — C. F. Crosman, of 
Sochester, says, in the Ohio CuUivalor, "I niiol 410 
hiiiheU of carrots on one-quarter of an aerci 5S0 bu- 
shels of potatoes on two acres; about 600 bushels of 
onions on one acre; anil over 1000 bushels of beetn, 
(several kinds) on Ihree-quarterfi of an acre- I plow 
with a double team at deep as possible, and subsoil each 

PaoriTABLK Chops. — The following is the proiluce 

of lO acres of land, for 3 years, belonging to Charles 

Tenney, of Riga, Monroe county, N. Y, 

40 bushels of corn per acre, at 30 cU., ... $200.00 

30 " " wheat, " at 871 cts.,.. . 262.50 

a tons hay per acre, at f 10 per ton, 200.00 

35 bushels of clover seed, at $7, 245.00 

3 colts wintered on clover straw, 35.00 

•932.50 
The expense was estimated as follows: — Interest on 
land, SdO |ier acre, $IU5; manure, $3; plowing both 
crops, SSO; scol, hoeing tic, t35; harvesting, $tiO; 
cleaning clover seed, (23. Total, $261; leaving a 
nett gain of tH-tG. 50, or $6». Si per acre. 

Fruit Trees— Good CultIVatIoh.— We have often 
spoken oflhe value of giving young trees, gooii mel- 
low cultivation. The Boston Cultivator says that W, 
Flander*, of Woburn, set out a young orchard six years 
ago, on good rich land, and has since given il good but 
economical cultivation, by tilling and cropping. The 
trees are now from four to six inches in diameter. 
Some of the trees have already yielded nearly a barrel 

Larce Thee.— Prof. Lindley, in hit "Vegetable 

Kingdom," says, " Marlius (a earefnl and accurate tci- 
eutiHc traveller,] represents a scene in Brazil, where 

mous di mens ions, that nfteea Indiajis, with outstretched 
arms, could only just embrace one of them. At the 
bottom they were M feet in ctreumfereDce, and 60 feci 
where the iranks tracome ejllndrical. By counting the 
Dooeentrio rings of sock parti ■* weia BceMSible, he 
■Rived at Iha ooaeloaioB thai Usay wcta of tlw ag* «r 



COLTtVATlow Of Peacm Trfes, — A great many 6r- 
niers usually let their peach trees take care of them* 
selves, — that is, suOer weeilsand grass to grow ronni] 
them, or to stand in meadowL pastures, or grain fleldi. 
Potatoes, being a low, hocit crop, have been found one 
oflhe most Eivorable; yet J. W. ThDm|>son, of Wil- 
miagton, Del., who is well acquainted with the manas;e< 
mcnt of Ihe great peach orchards in that state, Ksys, 
" A fter the trees eommenee bearing, no other crop of any 
kind should ever be grown amongtl them, at I havs 
known two rowt of potatoet between a row of peach 
trees, not only to alTcet the fruit, but seriously iitjure 
the trees." He adds that they should be regularljr 
plowed three or four times in Ihe seaion. 

Cdltivatioh or Orchards. — At a late agricultural 
meeting al the State House, Boston, Mr. Porter, of 
Danvers, slated that a few years ago, he had an old or- 
chard of four or five acres, which had not been plowed 
for thirty years, which his neighbors said was worth- 
less. He plowed il, manured it well, and look off a 
good crop of oats. He pursued the tame course the 
two following years. The third year, he had seTen 
Ions of oats, cut before ripe for fodder, and two hundred 
and eighty barrels of apples. Previous to plowing, he 
did not get more than eight luiTels a year. It may be 
proper to add, that although sown crops with mounra, 
do well for full grown orchards, low hoed crops, only, 
at potatoes, beets, and tumeps, will answer for young 

8alt roR Pldm Trees. — The Maine Farmer says, 
that P. C. Holmes of Gardiner, had several plum trees 
planted in a soft clayey loam, which had not borne any 
fruit for seven or eight years. In the (all of 18-14, he 
strewed a quantity [how much is tball] or salt around 
the roots, and in 1845, they were fUll of Tniil. 

Corn Raised tor Fodder. — D. S. Beers, Knox Co., 
Ohio, In Ohio Cultivator, says, " t plaweil about three 
acres of swamp ground that hait become dry, but wai 
overrun with weeds, anil sowed four bushels of com 
on it. From this I cut ten Ions of most valuable fod- 
der, and it has proved Ihe most valuable crop I raised 
this year." Tripple Ihe amount of teed would proba- 
bly have greatly added to the crop. 

Wheat im Ohio.— The following is given as th« 
aggregate amount of the several wheat crops Tor Ihe state 
o( Ohio, during the four past years; and thowi very 
strikingly the extent of the impoverishing system of 
forming which too much prerails there as well at else< 

Crop of 1842, 25,387,439 bnsbelt. 

« 1843, 18,786,705 " 

" 1B44, 16,969,000 " 

" 1845, 12,000,000 « 

Draught or Plows. — The London Ag. Gazelle 
state*, that upon an average, 35 per cent, of the labor 
of plowing is attributable to the weight of the imple 
ment, 65 |>er cent, to the operation of culling the fur- 
row slice, andoniy 10 per cent, to Ihe action of the mould 
board. Hence more attention should be directed to 
lessening weight, and Improving the cutting part, while 
the form of the mauld-board should not be overlooked. 
The English plows, il is true, are usually heavief Uun 
the Yankee plows; but this estimate oflhe strength re- 
quired for cutting must a|ipear nearly correct, when it 
is remembereil how much more force is required Ut 
thrust a spade through a lough sod, than merely to lift 

Sthomg Womex.— Henry Colman says, Ihe most ra> 
markable instance of strength and endurance is iierhaps 

" ' * ■■-■'■ ■ of Eilinburgli, whoatlend 
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after their arrival are Ibuud crying theij 
of the town. " How many," asks tJolmin, " oflhe Chest- 
nut-street, or Washington-street, or firoadivay tielles, 
I would it require to llFt even one of these load* from Um 
groundr' He tayt these women are neat in apjiear- 
■nea, oflair considaxioa^ aod mK by any meant bail 
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' THE K. T, STATE AS. GOOiBTT. 



We preramc it it reeollecieil by most i>f our reulers, 
thtl the Nev-York Slale Agricullaral Soclily huJds ill 
uiniul Show ■ntt Fair >l Aubam, oa the 15th, IGcta, uid 
ITlhofthe preient month. The trial or im)>lemenl> 
vill lake place on the lint day of the exhlbitioa; the 
principal (how of animala and attidei on the Mcoail 
day ; and the addreai with the report of vatioul eom- 
tnilleci, will be maila on the third day. 

From the very favorable teaaon, and the bountiful 
crnpa of almoM every iteKription, which have re- 
wanleil ibe huibandman'i labor*, we look for an unusu- 
ally eiteniive and rich exhibition. In stock, eigieclal- 
ly, we shall be much disappointed if there is not a 
wider competition In every clan, than there was last 
year. The paHurei have afforded abundinl fend, and 
emUteoBd sheep cumol (kll to bs in Sne coadiliua; so 
that Ihetr owneis can not urg« the escoie Ibal they are 
kept at bom* bacaiua they are nut In " hlBfa order 
«Boagh " to dwv. We lool^ UMnfcre, tot k gMwal 



Oesiilcs llie advantage of competing for (he premiums, 
a slrong induceuiGnt <.o take slock to the show ii pre- 
sented In Ihe o|)portunily it affbrds of makioK tales or 
exchanges. This was carried on latt year to a great 
extent, and we have no doubt with mnch adrantage 
both to purchasers and sellers. In bet we believe Uiit 
may be made one of (he moat important features cob- 
nccted wilh these exblbiliont. We hope, therefore, 
thai (he principle of Fain may be more genenlly 
entered into, and become fully eitabli^ed. Let it bat 
be generally known that on these occasions large nnn- 
benof the beat horses, caKle, Aeep, twine, poultry. 
Implements of husbandry, fcc, he., will be broogbl 
for the purpose of sale, and tbonaands from all ports of 
the country wiil a((end with (he view ofporohuinf. 

Auburn, it will be rMOll«ct«d, it Id tlM nidtt of « 
great fruit region. Perbapa no part of tba ««(• htt 
made a more rapid ImpMveMcat in all brmahw oTbo^ 
tieuliare, wKbIn the latt Iflaem yeui) ud wa m ftt t 
that the amateurs of Wttf n Haw-Tork will t1* wttb 
eaeli Otbei la praMaliag Mok m displBj of Iba pr» 
dndtt of their fmnUM aad osebardi, a* MSHDt M 
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' IM eip«ei>ll7 aUraotlTe. 
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uiffith IheirarmiKenenU, 
d (hat by the arrinil or 
1 itay of eihibitioa, they 









rewilh, from 
le Sociely'i Tranaaclioni ot 
*t )"«»r, > cut of the ihonr- 

ul view of " Floral H»l]," 
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iw not long aince, is well 
nlgoeil', anil rrom ■ haod- 
ime perspective il raving, 

lilitings anJ Hxlurei, we 
ive nu iluubl ihm ihey will 
) founil as perfectly armnpeil 

The cuslomary liberality of 

le Railmail Camiianrei will no doobi be exleoded 1 
^ference lo tbe traiiS|>or)alion of iloak anil article) il( 
gDcil for the Show, atiil the uiual faeilitiei of lo' 
leB, &c., for pusengere, will be granted. 




JORATKAN'S XOaOUNT OF THE OATTLB-SHOW. 



'■ lUw : haw buck !— why *m'l ye!— fee guldioj :" 

Then fur jilowinit ther tin a nwud. 

OStan Ihe pluwm cul thrnaRh ike greea iwaid, 



Tlieru'i blniikcu, ind Ui-ckmri. >uid— wfaal dm— 
Thai Die Mia in theii houKi have made. 

Then'! bonneu. both ornrawand of gran, 
And elnth loo, of wonlen aiiil Linen, 

ThHl foJi (ot Iheniieivoi have been tpinning. 

Thereat hala. eiid thereat iliofa. ami Ihere'a LtaLher 

Gm a priie— gee ho: illiiiielber^ 



Pbotectino Sheep rBouDoot Pot with the iheep 

few active cows with their calree, with a few (wo or 
ree year old tteera. Then tet a iSog on the aheep, 
hen the com lo lave their calves, will make a terri- 
e war upon him, the Keen joining punult. After a 
w Buch IpBona the cowi nay be removed — the ateen 
ill chi Iheir olllce. Sheep pasture being too short for 
ur yrar old iteen, they may be aueesulTely removed, 
nl youni^er ones added. 

CaANBF.aaics. — Five hundred and seTenty-flrabiish- 
s were sent to Boi(od last year froiM tb* lows of 
arahlteld, and aoM for S1,I00. 

Btraa OH S^ttAlUFS, are repalled by aprlnUiOK a 
litiire of aoot and lulpbar oa Ik« fcmag plants wbU« 
« with daw ia the —"t"*'^ 
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KtTOSEH OBBMIBTBT-HO. m. 
STARCH. 



Starch exisli io moM plants, and in all parts of 
them. It may be obtained largely from di&krent 
grains, and from the tubers of Ihe potato. When the 
flour of wheat, corn, barley, or oats, ii mixed with water, 
and waihed in linen cloth with pure water, a milky 
liquid paue> thraagh, from which a white powder 
gradually aetllet in (he form of itarch. 

It ia procured in different forms or state* from Tarl- 
oui other subalaucei. In (be form of Tapioca and 
Cassava, it i> obtained from the root of the Jalropka 
manihcl ; in the form of Arrow root, from the Maranta 
aruadiaacia ; and from the palm known as Ihe Sagas 
faranifera, the Sago of commerce is obtained. In 
whatever ptanU It ia found. It eiists imbedded in the 
celular tissue in tmall white graina, which are globular, 
oval, and somettnies irregular in shape. Thoie of the 
irauto, wbich are largeit, and which may be cuily 
seen by a mrcroscope, are not more than l-250th of an 
inch in diameter; those of the arrow root, which 
are smalleal, do not eiceeil 1-GOOth of an inch. These 
grains are perfectly insoluble in cold water; each grain 
being formed by a nurober of minute cooceatrlc lay era, 
like (ha coals of an onion, which become harder aail 
tougher from (he centre, tbe onter being so bard, that the 
globules resemble small bladder* Dlled with a loRcr 
substance, and which protect the interior from (he ac- 
tion of cold water. Hot water, however, ransas th*M 
globules to burst, Ihe starch is discharged, anil thus it 
beeomea aolubie in hot water, except Ihese onter layer* 
or skins, which merely floating in (be watar, give it • 
peculiar opalescent aspect. If Ihis solution be dried at 
a gentle heat, and then digested wilh cold water, these 
little films may be separated hy a filter or line thick 
strainer, and a Iraasparent solulion i>f starch obtained 

The usual preparation of starch, consists, flrst, in 
breaking tbe texture Of the plant by rasping or eoana 
grinding, bul not so as to break the globules. Being 
then thoroughly nixed with aold water, tha globole* 
bll or are washed out of the ruptured cells, andareear' 
riedoff by the current, without being dissolved, and from 
which thsy bll in a copious white powder, or In tfa* 
fom of a precipitate. When obtaiaad from grain, the 
flour is employed) when from tbe potato, tbe nw tuber 
is washed, peeleil, and grated; from the Sago, the pilh 
ianad; and by a process similar to that naad tor (be 
potato, arrow root ia procured Iron the Jfaraata 
arvndinaeta, and the cassava (huntheUanihot. Wbea 
th« latter ia dried by a(Uatlc» la a hM plae^ U b*- 
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domes tapioca, by a parlial Iraniformatitm InUt gum 
anil [lerhapi atmall iiorticin orsugar, all three of tben 
■ubitancei heiog tubalnnlially tbe aamc in their compo 
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linen or caavass, anil afterwards 

during which it cracks into prisms as usually seen. 

From the protection aSbriled by the outer coatinf; of 
the starch globules, this •ubstince is but slightly affect- 
ed in |)olaloei injured by (he rot; hence the suecesi 
which has Blleaded the abstnictiaa of polalo-flour from 

Wheat, rye, and barley flour, consist of from one- 
half lo In-o-thirds slarchj Indian meal (Tom three- 
quarters lo four flfthi; rice flour, more than flTe-sixlhs; 
oatmeal over three- quarters! buckwheataboutooe-halfi 
and pea and bean meal not quite half. Potatoes are 
about three-quarters water; about Ihree-flftht of tbe 



snaoEssraL OABDEmHO— fsoduoe of one acre. 

The capability of ourioil is but partially underslooil. 
With skilful management, it may be made lo yield great 
burthens and proStable returns, where gooil markets are 
available. A few days since, ■ person (I am not allow- 
eil to give his name tor fear his landloril will raise his 
rent!) gave me the following as the produce of one 
acre of land within one mile of the capital, in 1SJ5. 
The soil is a tenacious clay, and has been cultivated as a 

for iu fertility. 

II muil be remembereJ that prices ranged high last 
year, which will account for the great amount received 
for ihe articles, viz., in round numbers: 

100 bushels potatoes, sold at 4s. $50 00 

32 do corn In the ear, 3i. 12 00 

6a do onions 4ii, 32 50 

]3 Jo carrots, 3s. 4 67 

8 ilo parsnepH, 4b. 4 00 

7 do beets, 3s. 2 62 

SOOcabbages, 3o. 24 00 

Horse nuliih, sold for 42 00 

Fruit, do 10 00 

Pigs fed on refuse of garden, 26 00 

$207 99 
No manure was applied except what was made by the 
pigs; but the great produce is ascribed to the use of 
oyster-shell lime, at an expenie of one dollar and flfly 
eenls per year for three yean. " It was wonderrul," 
he says, " to see how Ihe ground would heave and swell 



siug a farm for sale, as ■ reeommendalion, tha amount 
of lime recently applied i> particularly set Ibrth, aswtf 
as the proximity of limestone. 

il is not generally known, I believe, that a kiln for 
burning oyBter-sbell lime has been erected within a few 
years in Ihe south pari of the city by Mr. Wamei and 
Sons, where it is aObrded at six cents per buahel. 

I am informed by the proprietors that their sales bare 
increased very considerably for the past year, and their 
future praajiecl is quite flattering. Many of our farmers 
have been experimenti ' 
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ind that is, its eSects are greatest in a lime eoil or limi 
region. Can our chemiats account for this I 

C. N. BSHXHT. 

Bement'i Jlmer. HettI, Mbany, Jug. 1846. 



AOBlOtlLTURAL HTATIBTIOS. 

To tht Editor of the Ctillitalor: 

DeAK SiB^ — It appears to me that youi correspondent 
J. L. H. has greatly over estimated, not only the extent 
of the error to which he refers in the agricultural )Ia- 
tisticB prepared by me, and published iu your June num- 
ber, and more fully in the volume of Transacllonii of th« 
Society for 1B45, i - ■• ■■ ■ - 



nay be 



The 



Lime, for agricultnral parjioaea in thii secli 
-.1 been very extensively used. Judge Quel trie 
iperimcnls with Ihe Helderhei^ Hone lima, bu 
ever perceive any beneflcial results from ilsappli 
'od therefore ahanilnned its use. Probably if 



auld h 



ished by me were taken ttota the official r 
turns of the marshals on flie in the Secretary of Slate's 
office : and in respect to the crops to which he refers, as 
well as that of wheat, no one. It seems to me, could 
well have failed to understand that Ihe quantity harvest- 
ed or tbe produce as returned had relerence 10 Ihe year 
preceding, and the nomber of acres under each particu- 
lar crop lo the present year; consequently, that in strik- 
ing an Bvemge, il was upon the asaamplion, which I 
apprehend will generally hold Inie, thai taking tbe 
whole county together, for a seriea of years, the propor- 

merated, and the quantity raised as there set forth, 
would not be found esBentlally lo vary. If I am correct 
in this BBBiimption, it appears to me Ihal Ihe approxima- 
tion to accuracy, for all suhatantial purposes, is at least 
as great as it would have been, had it been ptaclicabi* 
to obtain the average harvest of (he crop oclually put 
in. Be this as it may, I look (be reluma as I found 
them, and as they were directed to be made, not by Ih« 
Secretary of Slate, as is erroneously and somewhat dis- 
courteously charged by your eorrespondenl, but by th« 
Legislature; and the averages given were a mere mat- 
ter of mathematical calculation, which, if inapplicable 
or inaccurate, could be readily rejected. This portion 
of the biHi too, waa drawn up by a practical farmer of 
Western New-York, who must have supposed tha re- 
sults to be seeuredundertbeartangemenlgiven, of mora 
value for reference than they would be tinder ■ diSerent 
and moie obvious ctassi 11 cation. And certainly it most 
be obvious to "J. L. H.," aa well as to every reflecting 
mind, that had the respective marshals, instead of being 
governed by the plain and perspicuoua directions of the 
law under which Ihey were acting, sdopleil Ibe suggea- 
tions, however "profonnd" of every individual who felt 
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it to be placed npoa the average yield per cow as stated ; 
and it would probably have been better to have dispensed 
with this average altogether, as this is a branch of agri- 
coltoral operations subject to more than ordinary fluclu* 
at ion from year to year. 

Very respectfully, your obt. servt. 

8. S. Randall. 

ROT IN POTATOES. 



Is a late excursion to the eastern border of the state, 
and a portion of Berkshire county, Massachusetts, we 
paid particular attention to the condition of the pofato 
crop. We found the evidences of the rot very general; 
the testimony is unanimous, that it is much more preva- 
lent than it has ever been before. We saw but few 
fields that were not affected; but judging Irom the ap- 
pearance of the top.o, we should say that the crop was 
rather less injured on the whole, than it is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this city. A few fields were still 
green, and so little changed that no symptoms of blig:ht 
would be observed without particular examination. 
The crop on wet lands appears to be somewhat more 
affected than it is on dry land. So far, however, as 
regards theyir«/ attack^ or the blight of the tops, not so 
much difference is discoverable; but the actual rotting 
of the tubers is less, as wc should naturally expect, on 
porous and dry soils, than on those which are compact 
and wet. Dry earth, as well as other dry substances, 
by absorbing the superabundant moisture of the potato, 
lessens, of course, the tendency to decay ; while moist- 
ure, on the other hand, increases this tendency. 

Cause and Remedy. — This part of the subject, is, H«e 
think, no nearer settlement, than it was a year ago. 
We have long been convinced that the originating 
cause is atmospheric — farther than this we can say 
nothing. In the functions of vegetable and animal life, 
electricity undoubtedly exercises a potent agency; but 
whether the defect in this vegetable is owing to any 
unusual state or condition of this fiuid, or to what par- 
ticular combinations of elements it is attributable^ 
are points yet open for investigation. 

fiul if w^e are unable to assign the particular caui^e of 
the defect, it is some satisfaction to know what is not 
the cause Thus we are confident from the most mi- 
nute observation, that insects have nothing to do with ! 
it. Worms, flies, and beetles, have, to be sure, been ' 
found on the stalks and in the hills of rotten potatoes; 
but this circumstance proves nothing in regard to the 
thousand cases where no such creatures can be disco- 
vered. We have examined, with glasses of ample 
power, both the top and the tuber, in all stages, from 
the first period that the defect is discoverable: but noj 
traces of Insects are to be found in common cases. | 

Again, we are satisfieii that the idea of the defect 
being caused by a *< want of alkalies in the soil,'* is an 
utter fallacy; because numerous instances have come 
within our knowledge where the application of alkalies 
has had no effect to lessen the trouble. 

And as to remedies, if any have been found, they are 
certainly such as we have not heard of. Many sub- 
stances have been recommended as « cures " or preven- 
tives; but when subjected to a thorough test, they have 
all, so far as we have learned the result, totally failed. 
Some have supposed that cutting off the tops would se- 
cure the tubers from rotting. We have spoken of this 
be^re, though with not much belief in its efficacy. 
Mr. Jabez Pifrcf., of New-Lebanon, has, however, 
made some very fair experiments, which show that cut- 
ting off the tops is of no advantage whatever. He cut 
the tops from some rows of potatoes before they were 
in the least struck by blight; he cut other rows as soon 
as the leaves began to turn, and others at a later period. 
In all cases, the rows cut were parallel to others of the 
same kind which were left uncut. In company with 
Mr. Pierce, we carefully examinetlthe potatoes in all 
the cases referred to. The proportion of rotten tubers 
was fuUv as great where the tops were cut, as where 
they were untouched, provided they were of the same 
kixui. But some kinda were auiela nore rotten than 



others. Thus the Mercers, (ealled also in some sec- 
tions « Neshannocks,*' and in others, « Chenang^es,'*) 
were in the worst condition. We found th's to ba 
generally the case, and that the variety calleil Carten, 
were next to the former most affected. The flesh- 
colored potato, (Scotch -greys?) some of the round blue 
kinds, and the Long-reds, (Merinos) were more sound; 
and in some instances the last-mentioned kind a|>peared 
entirely unaffected, when growing by the side of Mer- 
cers that were at least half rotten. 

One word more as to the insect theory. We do not 
believe that any new species has been discovered, or 
that there is any unusual prevalence among potatoes of 
any kind before known. To find both the top and bottom 
of polafoes eaten by various ihsects, is no new thing; for 
more than thirty years we have observed them. We can- 
not here go into a minute description of the different spe- 
cies, nor is it necessary that this should be done. The 
fact that the ravages of no insect have ever been known 
to produce such consequences as are now witnessed in 
potatoes, is sufiicient. But it is contended that insects 
have been found in the affected stulks and in the de- 
composing tubers. This is not denied, but it no more 
proves that the insects earned this decay, than that the 
maggots and carrion -beetles in the putrifying carcase of 
an animal, caused its death! 



THE STRAWBERRY, 
WITH FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF FIV£ VARIETIES. 



The ease with which every farmer may obtain thia 
delicious and valuable fruit, should induce him to sup- 
ply himself with all he wants. It is true we are at thia 
month of the year abundantly furnished with peaches, 
plums, and pears; but the strawberry comes by the first 
of summer, even as far north as Albany, when nothing 
else is to be had. Why then should any one let the 
privilege escape of enjoying a plentiful supply? Now is 
the time to move in the matter and set out the plants. 

Downing speaks of this fruit like a man who knows 
it well, when he says, " Ripe, blushing strawberries, 
eaten from the plant, or served with sugar and cream, 
are certainly Arcadian dainties with a true paradisical 
flavor, and fortunately they are so easily grown, that 
the poorest owner of a few feet of ground may havb 
them in abundance." 

Very few, comparatively, among the mass of oar 
land owners, have undertaken the culture of the straw- 
berry ; and of those who have, many have partially 
failed from two causes, namely, neglecting good, rich, 
clean, and thorough cultivation; and neglecting to pro- 
cure fine and productive varieties. As many bushels of 
strawberries as of corn, may be raised on an acre, and 
at an expense not very much greater. If it were not so, 
the strawberry culturists of Cincinnati could not afford 
to pour into that city their hundreds of bushels, at a 
price of three to five cents per quart. One distinguished 
cultivator there raised at the rate of five thousand quarts 
per acre; and another, who is the most extensively en- 
gaged in the business, brought into market fi ur thoU' 
sand quarts in a single day. The ibrtieth )»art of 
an acre would afford a large family a most abundant 
supply during the strawberry season. 

A great deal could be said on the cultivation and 
management of the strawberry. It may perhaps be suf- 
ficient here to state merely, that this plant, to flourish, 
requires, like most other plants, a good, rich, mellow 
soil; and like nearly all other plants, the soil for it 
must be kept clean and well cultivated. Who would 
expect to see a good crop of com or of potatoes, from 
a promiscuous growth of these plants with weeds and 
grass? Strawberries should be planted in straight rows, 
about two or two and a quarter feet apart. These rows 
are as easily kept cultivated by a horstf as rows of po- 
tatoes or carrots. The runners, as they form, must be 
treated precisely as wecils, and kept hoed down, or at 
least should be hoetl three or four times a year. With 
such management succeu can be scarcely doubted. 

Oooe in tbree years the runners may be allowed tc 
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feiv dayi later Ihao the Duke 
ofKen^ and ti about twice 
its size, and equal ia flavor. 
II is probably the most valua- 
ble of all very early straw- ! 

•ometlDiei very slightly neck- 
ed; calyx on the ripe frail 
alwayi ihowing the perfectly ' 





,nd a< 
surface tiighlly irregular, the 
seed) oflen deeply sunk in ca- 
vities, with sharp projecting 
intervals. SotnetimeB the frail 
ig slightly flatteneil lowirdi 
the Blero. In thick beds, the 
color is bright scarlet, but 
dark scarlet when growing 
more thinly. Flavor rich and 
line, much resembling thai of 
the Duke of Kent, but with 
the adJilioa Ufa jutl pe^cepli- 
^ , „ , ,„, _ bieihaileofastringenoy. The 
t«(. E«J, &ofte.-<F.g, TO la„„„ ^ ^„^j,, J,j^^,_ 

and It Is an abundant bearer. 
Boil Phatiix. — Its large siie, flue flavor, perfect har- 




Xou i>*«tii.-(Fi(. BO.] 
and great productlvenen, may perfaaps •nlltle 
.i, » .~ ,-V u hie*, if r-* ^lTl— . vt-iB -n- 



otherstranberry of large siae for th* ooitbara ttalMl 
though a further and more general trial may be naodviL 
It was raised in 1837, by Aleiandar Ron, of Hudian 
N. y. Fruit very large; with common culture, fourol 
the berries usually weigh an ounce, and they are about 
an inch and a quiKer in length, and not far from tLe 

combed or flatteneil, but not always, varying coasideia- 
bly, and with the surface more or less uneven. Seed* 
numerous. Color, ilark crimson. Flavor and leimro 
very fine for a large variety. It ripens about the 
middle of 6 mo., (June.) 

Uovty'i Strdling.—Tb'a Is one of the flneet of all the 
large strawberriei, 
and is usually con< 
■idered as perfectly 
hardy for the nor- 

cultivators, however, 
in Western N. York 
have had their planU 
injured or destroyed 
by winter, especially 

sails, when the Ear- 
ly Scarlets and Ron 
PhcEDix have entire- 
ly escaped. Hence 
a covering of «nw 
in win. 



.w™*"! I 




usefal, though in 



■e-HFij. a 

be unnecessary. Fralt very large, roundish conical, 
regular in form, sometimes with a very slight neck. 
Color, dark red. Texture and flavor very fine for ■ 
large variety. Ripens aboul the middle of 6 mo., 
(June.) The stamens are small and imperfecl, and 
hence It becomes much more prt>iluctive if planted near 
some variety with perfect stamens, as the Early Scarlet 
or Ross PhiEnii, or by the occasional inlermixtnre of 
rowa of these prodnctive varieties. It Ihus become* M 
abundant bearer. The fruit, with common giNKi CDllnre, 
weighs about a quarter of an ounce, and is aboul an 
inch and a quarter in diameter. 
ProHJic HautboU. — This is considered as the twly 
variety of the Haatboll 
worth cultivating. — 
Most persons will pro- 
bably regard it as infe- 
rior to the sorts alreadj 
named, though some 
esteem Its peculiar, 
rich, and musky flavor, 
as much belter than 
that of any other va- 
riely. Fmlt large, 
ovale-conioal, light 
purplish reil at first, 
becoming dark put- 
ptlsh red; surfiwe ra- 
ther regular, seed) 
pntjecting. Weight 
about one-siilh of an 
ounce. TheleavesaM 
.»i»«..-tFig. 8S,) of pile gn«„, and of 
izc, and Ihe whole plant of luxuriant growUi. 
iriely is a great bearer, and ripens about lbs 
idille of the sixth month. 




<:T£BPS of AHHOHU FOB GRAIN. 



We prepared in 1844, a solution of Ihe lulphate of 
ammonia from the carbonate, according to Ihe direc- 
tions found in the new series of Ihe CultiTator, vol. 1, 
page 231. 

In the solnlion we put ma bushel of irbMt, oqe-htdf 
of which soaked tan boucit, and wat Mwn Oetobw Mh, 
■Dd germlnatsd fsirly. 

In lb* l"llowlaK vclng It bad tt 
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as* 



a little gretatr than 

The rFBiiimler which loalicil two il>y*i wa pat, juit 
before lowinf, IdIo > buekel (hat ennlaineil ■ rtry little 
lime, which lolallr deainiyeil the ^erminatiiiK power) 
oltbtgnia. 

We Bwapieceof what near Warren, Pa .inthespring 
ottSAb, (he teed of OIK acre of which hiui been naked 
In I solution of Ihe tulphate oramtniinio, and was (hen 
more than twice as large and (hick a» (he remainder of 
the lo(. 

We Boakeil a buvhel of nail in a wludon of ■ pirund 

hoons and sowed on a black niitek loam, wUh hard-pan 
•abtoil, but there was no perceptible difference in (he 
crop, which might be owing to Ihe ilrj weather. 

Some cDTD ■Diked in a solntioa of (he sanie kind, 
grew with great rapidity. D. IL WaiaitT. 

jBottow, jv. r., iS4a. 



BEHED7 FOR BMOT IR WBEAT. 



nor H 






imult; grain. Yield, 2{ qnarta. 
One smut ball to 19 graini. 

Mo. 2. Sown with smult]' grain, or rather, a very 
few ball! ofimut, the grain being quite clean. Yield, 
Lb clean grain, and a pint of acreeninga. One 



liall K 



l&tgi 



!ning>. One nnut 



. Smatty graii 
Yield, J( qn,; one pi 
176 grsin-. 

No. 4. Smutty grain wmhed in lime-water and hrine, 
■nd plawereil. Yield, i qls, cleau grain. One aniul 
bait to 74 graini. 

No. i. Sniotty grain waahnl in I ime- water md brine, 
tod timeil. Yield, 7 qia. clnai)— One gill Kreeninga. 
One smut ball (U 1 120 graini. 

No. 6. SmnKy gnin nashed In lime water, brine, and 
ley, and aahed. Yield, 7 qti, etean, one pint lereen- 
inga. One amut ball to B40 graini, and the largest 

Soaking wheil in brine and liming it before '■ — 



ihii city, and by the latter lady (bey n 
dislributeil. As lime progreued, and the Iruit cam* 
into market, some amateur cultivator! hare, prtMOimoMl 
one variety to be the " Methven Scarlet," bol havlnf 
Few varietiea with which (o cnmjiare, tbef wara onabla 
to determine the Irue name of the other, and therefiiTa, 
out uC compliment, Ihey name.1 i( tke " Wilier." Dnder 
this name (he vines have been distribaletl brand wide, 
10 Cincinnati, into Kentucky, where it hai been adver- 
liseil ai a nio variety, and also to Boston, where I ob- 
lerve, it ii brought forivard by a nurseryman there, M 
something new. A( this latter I am the more surprised, 
as Ibis nurseryman is a member of the Horticultural 
Society (hare, and I bail supposed tha society would 
hare eianined carefully this, as (hey Should all new 
oamad fhii(s, and corrected the error in early season. 

In fruiting this variety with the "Hudson," cuKira- 
led at Cinfiinnali, and described by Mr. Longworth, I 
can see no difference ; but it la not the << UwlMin" of 
Mr. Downing. 

The variety " Methven Scarlet," has bero disscmiim* 
ted from this section under the name of <> Keene's S««I- 
ling," "Downlon,"' and of ''Staflbrd'i Mammoth." It 
is a variety which, once to see, is always lo know ; yet 
it may come into cultivator's hands, under the latter 
name as something new, and ere it has fruited and been 
examined as i[ seems requisite, may be offered for 



Claeland, 0., Juguil, 1846. 



E. 



smanijMt fbuit. 



■we hav 


found to he as good a prevenliv 


agaiaat smut 


M any which we have uwd. 


D. H. W. 




If AHES OF FBurrs. 






TircKER— Having been bot a few 


years engaged 


hi (he* 


uily of horticulture, no one pnin 


ha» struck me 






ihan (he prac- 






(hey ha 


e been fruited and carefully com 










been m 


>re particularly drawn from He 


ing advertise- 






passing 


■round (he country. This varie 


y, ■( IS Slate.1 | 


In the. 


advertisements, Is entirely '' 




gtMt b 
accor.ia 


jrer," &c.i and a price for (he v 
nee with ils sup|iose<l value. 






er (o correct the error relative lo this variety 




new and dislinci," permit me 1 


. give its his- 






idge it 10 be- 


long 






tomr 


.'Iffht nr ten years since, a lady l^om Ihiscity, who 



lew-Ynrlc, a 



inga Iwi 



lies of strawberries which he represented as of gre 
value. Thr«e w-ere brnnght to this city, planted out, 
grew, and fruileil, but by some accident the names of 
the varieties got lost. Afler the vines had made tnn- 
uers, ibU lady gave soma of woh lo Mib. Willajr, at 



Ma. Editor — I saw a few dayi since, a very m- 
markable kind of fniil growing in Ihe ganlen of I^iel 
Payne, Esq., near Warrenton, Virginia, to which I 
would be glad to call your attention. 

The appearance anil taste of the fruit pnt me entirelj 
at fault as to ill nomenclature. t( resembles in fons 
and size the English plum. Its color is a pale yellow | 
its taste partakes of Ihe purple plum and Hay cherry. 
In some of (he fruit — all taken from the nme branclt 
of Ihe tree — (he taste of the cherry predomioatei, in 
others (hat of the plum, — giving it a rare and deliciooa 
flavor. The stone is very miieh like that of (ha cherry. 



It is clearly a hybrid fruit of the n 
sort. The trees on which it grows are unlike any I 

like Ihe peach tree or wild cherry. These trees grew 
from (he seed (carefully planted,) of the large Flaodua 
cherry, — Itself a peculiar fruit, and Duch the finest 
species of cherry known. They are about Ave yean 
old, and have burne for Iwo leasoni past, though not 
abundantly. 

Being an indifferent horticullnrisl, I hare ventund to 
send you a description of this remarkable fruit, hoping 
yuu may know more about it, and that yoa can assign 
to it a " local habitation and a name." My own Iheoiy 
in regard lo it is, that (he flower of the Flanders chenr 
tree became iuij-Tifnattd by the pollen of a neighboring 
plum tree. I ran account in no other way for so uoa- 
descript an ofi^pring from Ihe Flanders cherry. 

Yours, ic, P. 

ICnrrenton, Va., July I8IA, 1846. 

BEEDOfa WITH CLOVER. 

It may not be known to all farmers, who raise their 
nn-n clover see<l, that Ihe straw, afler threshing, con- 
tains mough seed (o give a (hick seeding to (he land, H 
spread over (he surface. Dr. Cook, ofSodus Point, N. 
v., pursues (his practice ver]' successfully. He spread* 
a Ihio coat of the straw over Ihe ground as soon as It It 
harrownl, whitrh does not injure, but rather benefits tba 
grain, aa it comes up through the straw, which after- 
wards decays. The seed vegetates well, and affords a 
very thick growth of clover, or lo use the Doctor's own 
wonli, ■' as thick M tha hair on a dog's baoL" 
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Mb. Editor — I read with rery great profit and 
plcasare, yuar notice of the auecessful firming of 
A. Van Bergen, Eaq-, and etpeciall}' that part of 
it which relaleil to hii " land under culiitation.'* 

Agriculture, for ill future ailTaneei, mult be 
largely indebteil to the ume inventive geniua bj 
which the iniluitriil reaulta otmanuracturet hava 
been lo immeniely increased. Aa the wheel faaa 
given plice to the spinning jenny, no malt the 
hand lioe be supplanted by the improred plow, 
the cultivator, and the aprlng- toothed hone-rake. 
When we Hy that " spade labor ia the perfec- 
tion of hUBbandry," we ihould be understood to 
mean that the resuUi proiluceil by the BpaJe ar« 
in themselves perfect, while the instrument itielf, 
aa the means of producing those results, must b* 
confessed to be primitive and rode. The Inis 
pe fee on will be the production of the same higb 
1 1 h by labor-saving laachinea, and a consequent 
free ag of farmers, in a great degree, from that 
del endance noon servants, the expense and vexa- 
most annoying fea- 



a the I 



cupatio, 



THE GIFFORD HOSaAH BOBSE -iF g 



Or th B noted horse we g ve the follow ng deor pi on 
{Which ne haie nodonbt IS entitled to oonBdenee,) ii 
(he language of the owner. 



1000 

who have been 

(o rcBemble the 
Other 



and *hree inches high, weighs ■ 



When Ur. Van Bergen, by the aid of bis im- 
pro ed n plements, cultivalea forty acres of com 
n ine bes manner, with the labor of a man and boy, 
le has made a arge stride in practical husbandry which 
I any of fa s b o her farmers would like to follow him 
n To enab e hem to do so, they must rely opon yon 
gi%e them a descriplive acenuat, with suitable cull, 
if his imjjleiaenls, and ot the manner of using them. 
Vill you not aisist themT Qeorqe W. Dobbin. 

Elk Ridge Landing. Md., Aug. I2ik, 1846. 



Note. — We have before stated that we shall endeavor 
1 give cuts of some of the implement* referred to a* 
>on as pncticabta. — Ed. 



ley hav 



His 



in, and is fuil of ' 



■luiek, he has gi 

Bounce and endurance, mi siyie oi moLion is very 
much admired. As a road horse he is not excelled, 
and ii regarded as the best saddle horse of the Morgan 
family. He is remarkable for the great uniformity with 
which he stamii* upon hit stock, and through them 
uiiou tbeir deseeadante, the tine, peculiar quaiiliei of 
the Morgan race. The patronage he receives from in- 
telligent breeders is as full as Is deeireil,and all who ice 
him freely aclinowledge his great merits. 

Among the celebrated (bala of this horse, can be 
Domed the well known trotting pony of Horatio Sar- 
Ceant, of Siiringfield, Maaa., sold to Mr. Wood, of Pro- 
vidence, for $1,000, making lime, a mile, in 2m. 30s. 
The chestnut horse of Robert Abel, of Pawtucket, 
n. I., going in 2m. 40s., and was sold for $600. The 
noted Beppo, makiug time on (he Centreville track, 
2m. 33 (a. Many of his foals are yearly purchased for 
Ihe southern market, ■■ far soulh as New-Orleans, and 
•ome have even been taken to England. 

The sire of the GiCford Morgan was the Woodbury, 
ir Burbuuk Morgan, ami his grandtire the Old Justin 
Morgan hone, whose pedigree ia given in Ihe last Jann- 
..y number of Ihe Cultivator. The sire of his dam hbs 
;ut by the old Juslin Morgan, as also was his preal 
cruiiddam. 'Hie GifTord Morgan has, therefore, seven 
ixleenlhs of Morgan blond, while no Morgan home 
except Ihe old Justin Morgan himself,) has ever been 
lore than half blood. 

. intend to exhibit the GifTurd Morgan at Ihe show 
-utd fair of the SUIe Agricultural Society, at Auburn, 
n September next, accompanied by a six years old 
.(allion of his slock, closely resembling him, and a very 
perfect animal. The latter is for sale, but Ihe Gifford 
Morgan ii not. Fbedebice A. Wier. 

Walpolt, N. H., Aug. 10, 1846. 



Dig well* In autumn, while the apriugsaralow, utd ytni 



Moths. — Mr. Ba.KEB, in aleeluraoa insects, lately de. 
liveredbefare the London Farmer's Club, stated that Ui« 
ravages of the eomnion woolen molh may be entirely 
prevented in the following manner. He said — '■ Ytni 
have nothing to do but to place shallow boxes in four 
dnwen, with a little spirit of turpentine in them; and 
as the turpentine evaporates and penetrates the eloth, 
Ihe larve will protrude, and be found dead on the sot. 
face-" 

Tuknep-Flt, for FUa-) — In the nme leet>u« AroH 
which the above i* taken, Mr. Baeek apoke ot the 
lurnep-lly. He thought the only moile of etbeloallr 
combatting these Infects, ia to make the land so good 
that the turnepa will grow lo fast aa to render it difll- 
cult for the flies to accompliah their purpose. II Is 
with them as with at: It dinner were provided for 
twelve, and twenty-lour came to partake of It, there 
would not be much left; but if, on the other hand, din- 
ner were provided for twelve, and only six esme, then 
would be plenty left. 11 is the wisest way to tow ■ 
large quantity of seed in allemale rows, at diSitrmtt 
times. For as Ihete insects appear to like the youngest 
best, you may thus save one row at the expense of 
another. We have known a crop of Swedish luroep^ 
(ruta baga,) saved by towing the teed of the commoD 
white flat lurnep with it. The while tnmep itarti first 
and its leaves are tender ano ture lo be preferred by (he 
insect, which IhereCore permits the nita-baga to grow 
unmolested. Mr. B. lecommended tire 



epian 






r,to 



keep olf the fly, and says it is found that they will not 
touch any of Ihe plants on whieh the dust hat fallen. 
We have used with good tuecets, plasler of paris fiw 
the same purpose, and alto ashes; but there it daogw 
that Ihe latter may be too strong fol' the plant*. Ha 
thinks the same object may also be aocomplished to « 
great extent by hoeing, at that operation aeattwi d«t 
more or let* on Ihe leaves, and thoaa wbich (at MNt 



1846. 
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Ik Ibe early [wrl of )ul month, we maile a ihort ex- 
cnnion amons the larmcn of New Lebanon anil »ii;ini- 
ty. Our Brat etop wu wilh Mr. M. Y. Tii.de,-.-, (o 
whose kinJ aUenlioDa, ami Ihnte ofMr. Benj. A. IIai.l, 

<ra are inilebteil for U) intcoiliiciion to leveral of the 
good farmen of New-Lebanon, Siephenlown, &c. We 
give the following brief notes of the |irinci|>al objecia 
which aitracteil OUT alienlioK. 

Wool Ghowini!.— Thia ii carried on to conairlerable 



brother*,lhereiKBflockof 1,300, mostly of Saxon blooii. 
We aaw the lleecea ofihia yeaia' clip, which are not yel 
•old. They are generally cfflne quality, and are put 
up in very good order, being well cleanaed, and of al' 
moatinowy whiteneu. The a>enge welEhl Ihia aea- 
«0n, wu 2 Ibt. 12 ui, per fleece. The largest fleece 
waa that of a buck~€ Iba. The beat buck, however, ia 
a three -year- old one, bred by Ht. C. B. Smith, of Tor- 
rigford, Ct., the fleece of which weighed 5J lb*. B< 
ii a beautrful buck, and hii wool in excellent, l)ein|; 
ftne, uf good Icngih, handsomely curved, white, and of 
very uoilbim quality oier the whole boily. 

Mean. Tildkh hare about 800 ncrea of land; 300 
acre! compriae the home farm, and the remainder i* 
wood, and mountain paMuree. 

The &rm ii manajied chiefly by a lenanl, Mr. Nelson 
TAMNEa, who ia also ajiint owner in the sheep and 
Other Mock. Wool is considerol the staple product, 
and no more atock of any oilier kind than shee|>, ii kept 
than is necessary to manage the farm; at present there 
are kept 5 horses, 4 oxen, 6 cowa, and 3 young cattle. 
The produce of hay is from 200 to 250 tons, annually. 

Mr. TiLHEN'a barn is sufficiently large lo hold all thii 



I and affording good pasturage. He keeps 24 cows, (oi 

I drg cowa.) He makes butter, which ia aent regularly to 
' Boslon twice a week. Me ha* an eMablishrl cnaioiiier 
for it in thai city, who takes the whole, and allows sucb 
a price as the quality anil the siaie of the market will 
justify. The averse* 'hi* year has been twenty ceoU 
|>er lb. It ia ptit down in firkins, which hold 20 to 2» 
lbs. each. The Arkins are made of well seasanetl 
•(iruce, clear of sap, tirmly put together, anil Deatly 
turned, in the manner of what are called the Shaker |iaila. 
They arealiogelheraneatarlicle. Tlieyare Obtainedin 
Boston, and a* we undersiood, are manulactured in Maiaa. 
Ground rock-salt is used at the rateofalHMiloneoa of 
' salt lo one pouud of butler. This kind of salt is ooa< 
alilered belter than any other, and <ar preEerable lO lb« 
western sail. Kibe butter is designeil for long-keep- 
ing, a small quaiitiiy of loaf-xugar, (say half an ounca 
to the pound of bulLer,) ia adiled to the sail and worketl 
in. No sall|>elre is now useil al any lime — formef 
practice having dentansir'tel it 



i>ally i> 



e the b< 



bay,. 



forda 



bis sheep and other Mock. It i 

more particular description uf it next month. 

In company with Mr. Tilden, we viaited the moun- 
tain oa which are his principal summer ranges for 
sheep. U is an elevation of some 1600 feet above tide 
water; presenting a rocky surface, and rather thin, 
moist soil, bat producing a tolerable quantity of very 
■weel and uulritive herbage. It appears lo be, on Ihc 
whole, well adapled to sheep, and they are generally 

vary salubrious. We were on the summit al II A. M., 
and while the people in the valley were sweltering 
with heat, — the day, (Tth Aug.,) being one of the hot- 
test of the season — we found ourselves most comfortable 
Dnder closely buttoned coals. Sul Ihe purily and 
bracing lemlency of the air, was most delightful, and 
wilh a landscape view of surpassing beauty and great 
extent, amply compensated us for the toilsome aacenl. 
Ha. C. W. Hull, of New-Lebanon, has a Bock of 
about 300 choice flue- vunleU sheep. He has been con- 
siderably noled as a breeder of fine sheep fur several 
years. In 1S44. he received the 6nl premium on 
Saxon bucks, at Ihe N. Y. Stole Ag. Siiciety's Show, at 
Ponghkeepsie. Hia sheep are Of small aiie, but of very 
luifurm character, and show that very close altenlion 
to the quality of their wool, ha* been bestowed inbreed- 
ing. We did not see his wool— it is al ihe Wool De- 
pot, al Kimlerhook; we believe it has heretofore sold 
for about 60 cents per lb. His Recces are, however, 
light, averaging this season but 3 lbs. 9 oi. We would 
suggest 10 Mr Hull the projiriety of endeavoring to in- 
creaie the weight of his fleeces wilhoui losing flnenes*. 
We are perfectly satisfied that Ihia is feasible. \\r 
think lliree pounils per fleece Is ri>;i^lily aiiuinahti-, 
wiihuiii the le^uu ilcleriotalion of quality. Mr. H. lias 



thest t>efore anything more than a very tlight fermenla- 
lioQ oecuii. Great care is taken to extracl the buiier- 
milk, and fur this purpose the buiter is ihorougbtjr 
worked wilh a brake, of somewhat similar conslnictjoa 
to the ones described in our June and August numban. 
The creum anil the butter are k^pt in a refrigeralor. 

In conDeciion with the dairy, Mr. Hall keeps swina 
to good ailvaniage. They are fed wilh the skimmed 
milk, wilh some vegetables, |iea9, and a little grain at 
the last perinl of fattening. They are kept wholly la 
pens, with small yard* atlachnl, for the purpose of 
making manure. He sold last year over $300 dcrilan 
worth of pork. Thia year he has adopted a dlflerent 
course which will prove more profiuble. He semis ofl 
his pigs via. railroad lo Huston, when they will weigh 
from 50 lo 75 lbs. each, droasud, anil gets for tbeai at 
Brighton, eight cents per pound, dead weight. Hii* 
is the course except wilh a few grown hogs, which ara 
designed to make pork for home ciinsum|>iion. 

Mr. HALL'a cows are evidently good milkera. They 
are mostly of the common breed of the counliy, but 
have been ttltcttd. Several have a ilash Of the Dnr^ 
ham blood in Ihem, and one is a futt-blood, from Con- 
necticut, The whole lot, including several heifers only 
two years old, averaged H |>ounda and a fradion pat 
week, in June lait, on grass feed only. Mr. H. ia cod- 
flilent that they will this year reacban average of Dearly 
200 lbs. lu each eow. 

We shoulil have mentioned in the proper connactiOBf 
thai the churning ia ilone by horse- power — from 60 to 

on Ihe model of Gall's, and the power is a borixoDtal 
wheel, on which the horse stands. 

The winter fooil for Ihe cows is chiefly hay; Uioogk 
it haa heretofore been Mr. Hall's practice to giva 
Ihem Kime polaloes towards spring. He prefer* Iba 
potato lo any other luot, bul since il has been n much 
injured by the rot, the carrot has been resorted to aa a 
substitute. It seems lo be the general impreesioa that 
the rarml ia ibe best root to lake Ihe place of tha pot*- 
lo In feoiing Mock; in Ihia we aJsa concur, and ara 
gralilled to aee the culture of this vegetable extenled. 

We aliall continue Our notices in future numtiers. 



3TATIST1D8— BEARS, 



•. recently publisl 
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with confiilenco — cspeoi^ly just sifier having been shorn ; 
but snme of them appear to be eicelleni, both as lu 
quality of wool and shape of carcass. 

Daiktino. — An example of very profluble dairy 
Bnmagaraeol was shown us on Iha farm of Mr. Hall, 
(irhoaa name we have above menlionad.) Mr. H. has 
«&LfnaraibaatS0O 



lies of the AKricullure of 
I, of the anicle Beak*, U 
pe eases, orrr oni htindrtd 
h«'lteUharr hieu raitfil/rom an atrr. Several of Iha 
rrailers ol^ my |ia|ie( have expressed lo me their doutMa 
as to the correctness of these figures; and if correct, 
they are very desirous of ubtaining Rirlher iofonnaliao 
on the subject — as to the kind of beans, quality of tba 
soil, mode of eultivalioB, &c. Perhaps if you wooU 
ask for this infornution through Ihe Cultivator, it would 
be furaithed. M. B. Batekam, 

Cabmbi, Jug- ^ 1U6. £4. 0. OUMMtor. 
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■ppesranca. 
When a culBinlt]' of meh g-eneral eDniequcaeei, falliac 
M it doe! upoD tvtrj clan of cilizeni, (hough perhaiii 
moal Kverely upon the poor, ii Kpreailing it* (earful 
ravage! abroail, it lurely presenta a worthy subject for 
the iaveatigation oFlha carioui anil observing, — while 
M the Mtne time, caution ihould be ukiI not to midead 
tbe public by oAeriug them mere coqjecturea aad 
Tague Iheorin, which caonot atand even the teat Of 
baity invmigatioa. We make these remarks, knowing 
that from the very DBtnre of the caae, and the general 
prediapOiitioa of the niind (o originate aanefhtiig new, 
that many oiiiniom in regard to the matter will be 
originated, anil thai every paper will be filled with 
MippoiltioBi often hastily originaied, and ai vain ai 
they may be prematuiv. 

Aa Eictt in the caae arc what we wiah for, in orJer to 
be able to render jnal and true judgment, andcome at con- 
eloalve cauaea and remedies, we would suggest that all 
writers on this subject, and there is no doubt bat there 
will be a host ol them, ahould be speciflc in their re- 
marks, and so or aa circumalances will permit, answer 
the following queries, viz: 

What hai been the general slate of the weather as it 
respeeu cvennew ol lemperature, and wet and diyt 
Have there been many showers, followed by immedi- 
Ue and scorching sunshinet At what time did you no- 
tice the first operation of tbe rot this seasont What 
was the soil in which it first discovered itaelf — the 
localioa aa respects streams, and low, foggy lands, and 
its exposure to atmospheric iDHuences, especially the 
Bortbt What kinds of manures were used, and how 
were they applied! What substances were employed 
at planting, and other limes, to prevent the rot, and 
what was (he eOiacir What kinds were earliest, and 
moat aSected, — ^anj did tboee early or late )ilanled 
aufler mailT What was (he profsress, as regards aoil, 
&c., of the diaeaie from when you first discovered 
11 until its ravaffca ceaaedf Wha( preventive* were 
tried afler it made i(a appeannce, and will) what suc- 

II appeara to ut, that by bringing beta which (he 
above auggestiona are calculated to draw out, before 
the public, much light may be gainerl on (hia sub- 
eet, on which so many contradictory theories are now 
afloat, aad we believe, in good Caitb, that light will 
come, and with such influence that it will enable ui to 
counteract (his sat! disease. The mooted supposition 
that insects are the cause of it, we think may be safely 
abandoned, for we have already examined one or two 
fleld* where the rot was doing a sad woric, and where 
the vines exhibited less of tha labors of insects than 
they did at harvest time last year, when we had no rot. 

Rickaand, Matt., Jug., 1M46. W. Bacon. I 



Pink-eyes, which I bund bad suffered somewhali bera 
and there a potato gave evidence of the dfseaie. 

I ought to remark, that on the first of August, the tima 
' of my observations, the vines of the Early Janes wars 
dead, the potatoes having riptned many day* previooi, 
while the vines of the Mercer and Pink-eye were be- 
ginning (o decay. 

On another field, where the Maint Mercer suSbred 
from the blight the previous year, I planted Hall's 
Early June, the Carter, Pink-eyes, and Scotch Qreysj 
but aa this crop was later by three weeks than tbe 
other, I cannot confidently predict their escaping the 
rolj but as yet I could diacover no evidence of ita ex- 
isleuce; possibly 1 should also except the Early Jima, 
as the vines on this field were also drying np, the pota- 
toes appearing ripe and sound. 

The late crop, which has not op (o this time, the 
Sth of August, exhibited any evidence of the disease, I 
manured with muck and lime, in the proportion of 8 
parta of muck to one of lime. A part of the eariy 
crop, which suffered from the rot. Was manureit wilb 
muck and lime, (he other part wi[h muck composted 
with yard manure. On (he portion where muck 
and lime was used, the blight was not as destnic- 
(ive as where muck and yard manore was used; •■> 
marked waa (he difference, that I am constrained 10 re- 
gard (he action of the muck and lime aa a preservative, 
, if not a preventive of the disease, and have determined 
(o uae double the quantily of lime in preparing my mnclE 

Un three brms, similar in the character of the soil, 
and contiguous to mine, and the only ones respecting 
which I oblained definite information as to tbe extent of] 
(he rot, (he cropa aufiered Ikr more than mine, especial- 
ly the IMercer. How far the blight in my fleld was 
controlled by the character of the manures, I have no 
means of determining. 

Tbe Mercer baa long been known to be a feeble vari- 
ety of the potato, possessing so little strength of chat*e- 
ter, aa (o require a combination of &vorabIe circnm- 
stances to ensure a crop. 

The conclusion to which I have arrived in the re- 
view of these fiicti, is that tbe Uercer, from the foeble- 
neis of conadtation, is particalarly exposed to tbe rava- 
gea of (his disease, and whether it be on account of it* 
ilelerioration from aueeesaive propagation, Or from ila 
inherent const ilulional weakness, shonld no longer en- 
joy the confidence of the farmer; and aeeoBdly, that 
while this predisposition to the disease was not de- 
stroyed, it was strongly resisted by the character of the 
manure used in cuttivation. 



DOHESTIOATIOK OF THS BUTTALa 



[We have 
Tol lowing di 



I Of fa 



td of Dr. I. Waxd, of (his city, 
brm, situUcd in the eaat< 

Philadelphia 



^Mi of If ew- Jersey.] 

Last season I planted (h< 
lercer, anil the Maine Mercer potato, the former on dry, 
qe latter on low land; both were planted late; the 
{faint Mereer on the low land suffered severely from 
he rot, while the olher escaped. 

*^is spring, t used for seed (he common Mercer, 
vnich escaped aUogelhec Ihe ra( of the taft season- 
;on[iguous (o them, side by side, I planted Hall't 
Harly Juntt, a very prolific and early kind. I foonil, 
ipon examining a number of hills in adjoining ions, 
:he Mereer so much affected as to diminish the crop at 
•a<t one-third, while Ihe Early Junes bad entirely es- 
.ped tlie blight. Ob the other side of tbe same fleld, 



Mk. Tuceer. — In the Cnltivator for July, Hr. Jen. 
nison inquires whether any attempts have been made In 
Missouri, or other parts of the United Btates, to doniM- 
ticate the Buffalo, and with what snccesiT 

Adenpts have been made in Mioauri and on tha 
l>aoks of the Arkansas, by several gentlemen, at 
different times. The success ''in domesticating" the 
animal was complete. But the next and most Im> 
portant question is, are Buffaloes worth domes! icalingt 
They have been mixed with our common cattle— the 
cowa have been milked, and the bulls have been mod* 
(o draw the plow. But neither species was improved 
by intermixture. The cows give rich milk, but very 
little of it. The oxen have great strength In their fora 
parts, but are not (o be compared with our common ox- 
en in endurance. Their main airengtb seem* to lie in 
(heir heailp, necks and sboulden, but (hey taper olT be- 
hind in strength as well as form, and soon break down 
when worked. They are impatient of all vexation, and 
are ralher unmanageable when goaded. Owing to tba 
strength of their horns and fore parts, they break OTar 
fences with facility, and in (hi* respect are miiehleTiHi*> 
Take them when calves, and they are easily doueotloa- 
(ed, and may be seen in diOhrODt parts of the Stai^ ai ~ 
have seen them, herding with tbe ai ~" 
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eMeemed good eating. Bat few, I imaginej would be 
willing to excbangre forever, beef for Buffalo meat. It 
it osaal, each year, for some of our butchers to fatten a 
few buffaloes and expose their tneat for sale in market 
at Christmas, when it is sought by some as a rarity. 
The best pieces, and the hump is the best, sell then for 
S5ets. per pound. 

The Buffklo is chiefly valuable for his skin, which 
dressed, sells for from $1.25 to $5, according to quality. 
He Is hunted and killed for the skin alone, in very many 
instances. The number of buffalo robes brought into 
this city from the west is about 60,000 per annum. The 
number has been as high as 100,000 in a single year, but 
the receiptsare diminishing. The animal was formerly 
rery abundant on the banks of the Mississippi, but at 
present he is not found, in the wild stale, within les^ 
than 200 miles of our western boundary. Great num- 
bers of the animal are destroy eil every year by Indians 
and hunters, and the species must, before many years, 
be exterminateil. Expeditions are every year fitted out 
from this city, to hunt the buffalo for amusement. Two 
young sprigs of the nobility of Scotland, are at this mo- 
ment in this city for the purpose of embarking in an ex- 
pedition of this kind. A three months expedition of 
this sort, fitted out with five voyageurs, a guide and a 
hunter, with the requisite means of transportation and 
provision, costs not finr from $2,000. 

The experiments tried in domesticating the buffalo, 
have led to the conclusion that the animal is not worth 
domesticating, unless it be for curiosity. 

The Season and Crops. — Ourhayingand harvesting 
are over, and we have had excellent crops. My timothy 
crop this year has equalled about 3 tons to the acre. 
The crop of fruit of all kinds is a fair one. The early 
part of the season was as favorable as could be wished. 
Lately, however, we have been Miffering from drought 
and extreme heat. The thermometer averaged during 
day time 95 degrees in the shade, for the week before 
last. The com and potato crops will be seriously in- 
hired by drought unless we soon have rain. During the 
last few days, we have experienced one of those sudden , 
changes so characteristic of this climate. A cold north | 
wind has been blowing, the thermometer down to 60 
degrees, and woolen clothes have been comfortable du- 
ring the <Iay and blankets by night. An unusual degree 
of sickness prevails, chiefly intermittent fevers, and dis- 
orders of the bowels. 

Agricultural products are abundant and extremely low. 
The quantity exported from this city this year exceeds 
the amount of any previous year, and is nearly double 
that of 1S45 — in many articles more than double. This 
valley will be able to supply the world. But to get 
easily to market, we want the Mississippi cleared of 
mags, and a rail road from this city to Lake Erie. 

THO. ALLEN. 

Crystal Springs, St. Louis, Mo., July 20, 1846. 

AQBIOUIiTlTRAL SUUBITiOKS. 



N. Y. State AoaicrLTURAr. Societt. — Annual ex- 
hibition to be held at Auburn, Sept. 16th and 17th. 

American iNSTiTirrB, New-York — Horticultural 
exhibition to open on the 6th of October — Plowing and 
Spading Matches on the 9th — Cattle-show on the 14th 
and 15th of October. 

O.voNDAOA Co. — Fkir to be held at Syracuse, Oct. 1st 
and 2d. 

4LLBOANT Co. — We have received the premium list 
of this society, and among the prizes offered, we notice 
thirty vols, of *' The Cultivator.'' The time and place 
of holding the Fair is not stated. 

Fairfield Co. (Ct). — Annual exhibition at Bridge- 
port, Oct. 14th and 15th. 

CoLTTMBiA Co. — Fialr at Hudson, Oct. 6th. 

Otsego Co. — Fair to be held at Coopentown, Oct. 
lit and 2d. 

Seneca Co. — Arnioal exhibition to be held at Water- 
loo, Oct. 22d and 23d. 

MoNBoE Oa. — ^At RocbMter, Oet. 15 and 16 

liBwn Co— At Lofrmii^ «ipt SS nd Mk 
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TO OORRSSPONDENTS. 



CoMMi7NiCATioN3 havc been received, since oar laitf 
from Perkins & Brown, N. Longworth, L. B. £., C. 
N. Bement, Stephen Culver, 8. S. Randall, W. Baeoo, 
V. W., S. Tillolson, A. J. Moseley, Thos. Allen, J. 
Shillaber, B. M., G. W. Dobbin, F. A. Wier, Z. C. 
Bobbins, Frock and Trowsers. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: 

Incentives to the Cultivation of the Science of Geo- 
logy, designed for the use of the young. By S. 8. 
Randall, Dcp. Supt. of Common Schools of the state 
of New-York. Greeley and M'EIrath, New-York, pub- 
lishers — 190 pp. duodecimo. From the Author, and 
from the publishers. 

The Cultivation of American Grape Vines, and Mak- 
ing of Wine. By Alden Spooner, Brooklyn. A. 
Spooner & Co , publishers. From the Author. 

Daily Cayuga Tocsin; from Maj. J. B. Dill. 

Speech of Hon. J. A. Seddon, of Va., on the Tarill^ 
delivered in the Ho. of Rep., June 29. From the Au- 
thor. 

Remarks on the Culture of the Grape, &c., in thf 
Western Sutes. By Melser Flaoo, M. D., Cincinnati* 

Premium List of the Ag. and Hort. Department of 
the American Institute, for 1846. 

Constitution, By-Laws, &c., of the Buffalo Hort. 
Society. 

Reports of the officers of the Maine Insane Hospital. 
From Dr. James Bate? Superintendant. 

Speech of the Hon. Truman Smith, of Connecticut, in 
opposition to the Warehouse-bill, delivered in Ho. of 
Rep., July, 31, 1846. 

MONTHLY NOTICES. 



State Cattle Show. — Those who intend to ex- 
hibit stock at the show at Auburn, would do well to 
notify In a Hopkins, of that place, as soon as practica- 
ble, stating the number and kind of animals to be sent; 
and on their arrival, Mr. H. will be prepare<l to inform 
the persons having charge of them, where the animaU 
may find suitable accommo<1ations. 

Those wanting provender will notify Chs. Ricrabd- 
soN, of Auburn, stating the kind, quantity, lie, that in 
wisheil. 

Fruit. — We have received some very fine tpeclnient 
of the Magnum Bonum plum, (h)m the garden of Prof. 
Hall; also some goo<l samples of the Julienne pear and 
Holland plum, from Mr. £. Dorr. 

American Institute. — The nineteenth Annual Fklr 
of this Association will beopeneil at Niblo's Garden, 
in the city of New-York, on tl.e sixth day of October 
next. The Show of cattle and other animals will take 
place at the comer of Twenty-third st. and Fifth Ave- 
nue, on the 14th and 15th days of October; and the 
Plowing and Spading matches on the 9th of that month. 
Numerous and liberal premiums are offered in all de- 
partments of horticulture and floriculture, and also for 
the most profitable farms and gardens. The list of pre- 
miums for stock, embraces Native, Durham, Hereftml, 
Devon, Ayrshire, and Aldemey cattle, besides &t cattle 
and working oxen ; Saxon, Spanish, Long-wooled, 
and Middle-wooled sheep, and Alpacas; Thoroagh-bred 
and other horses; Mules and Jacks; Swine, and Poul- 
try. No entrance money for stock will be reqnired, 
and feed will be prepared for those who wish to par- 
chase, at the cheapest rate. Entrances of stock nuHt be 
BMde in writinr at the Committee Room by the ISth of 
OotoUi^ «r tlMf «mr-^ pff«riouilr MUt t» X* & 
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Wakeman, Corresponding: Secretary. Animals which 
have before receivctl the premiums of the Institute, are 
now, by a chanpre of rule, alloMred to compete without 
q>ecial reservaiion. 

Stocks for Pears.— Mr. B. Macomber, of Grand 
Isle, Vt., gives us his mode of engrafting: the pear on 
apple stocks. He says — '* As I am without pear stocks, 
in cultivating pears I remove the dirt from a small apple 
tree; one from half an inch to an inch in diameter is 
about the right size: cut it off below the surface of the ! 
ground and insert a pear scion in the usual method of grafi - | 
ing; leaving four or five buds on the scion, from which 
there will start as many limbs, which after they have j 
arrived at suitable size, (except the main shoot) 1 bend i 
down as layers and let them lake root." 

Houses of Unbur.ved Clay. — Will some of our 
Canada correspondents, or others, give us an article on : 
the best mode of building on this plan? stating all the I 
important details, as far as practicable, and particularly ' 
whether the weather in winter or at any other season 
affects the outside so as to do injury. 

Crops in Iluncis. — J. Siiim.abkr, Esq., of Dixon, 
writes under date of July 15th, that the wheat crop is, 
much injured by rust. Corn, barley, oats and potatoes' 
were promising. 

Cotton Culture — In regard to the suggestion of our 
corrcspondeut J. G. C, at St. Josoph, La., we can only 
say we shouKl be pleased to receive articles on the cul- , 
ture of cotton from those engaged in the business. If j 
aiiything cm be given in addition to the excellent ar- 1 
tides furnished by Dr. Cloud, (see vols, for 1843 and 
'44,) we should be glad to give it to the public. 

Those in want of Merino Sheep are referred to the 
advertisement of Mr. Burrctt, in this number. We 
presume Mr. B.'s statements in reganl to the produce 
of his flock are entitled to credit. His buck "Major*' 
we saw at the Utica show, and thought him a good 
animal — large- bodied and well-formed, with clean, 
white wool, of considerably finer staple than many of 
the «< large shearers" of which we hear. 

Potato Rot. — The latest intelligence from the po- 
tato-fields, is, that the rot is not increasing, and that in 
those cases where the tops were only partially killed 
by the blight, which, during the early part of August, 
spread with such rapidity, they seem to be rather re- 
covering from the efTccts of the attack. We hope, 
therefore, that the disease for this season has reached its 
crisis, and that no new cases will occur. We have 
heard several complaints within a few days, that the 
carrot crop is in some instances affected by a blight in 
a similar manner to that of i>ota(oes, and that the 
root itself is not unfrequently found in a decayed con- 
dition. How far has this been noticed? 

Cfops IN South Caro.ina — Extract from a letter 
received from A. G. Summer, Esq , dated Columbia, 
S. C, July 31, '46: — " Our crops look promising this 
season. Of small grain there has been a most abundant 
crop, though much of our wheat is injured by rain — 
having sprouted before it couid be cut. I made from 
three bushels of Harmon's Improved Flint wheat, 
bought in New-York, one hundred and three bushels, 
and it grew on a fraction less than three acres of land. 
My oat crop was heavy; and from the two-rowed va- 
riety of barley (northern secil,) I made a fine crop. I 
lave however, to record my experience against nor- 
hern rye seed, as I sowed twenty bushels of it the last 
ea.son, and it did not send up a dozen stalks in the 
«hole field." 

Jm PORT ATI ON 'F Durham Cows — The packet ship 
^ew-York, Capt. Cropper, which arrived at New- 
^ork city on the 10th July last, brought a Durham cow, 
•^Ued Hiipa, for Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy. This 
•#w, together with another one, called Ceciliat which 
r.ll soon follow, was purchased in England for Mr. 
'*»L, by Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, 
^rkshire. The following are the pedigrees of these 

•ws, as certified by Mr. Bates: 
Pedigrees of two Short-Horn Durham Cows pnrcbated 
V rhomat Bates, of Yorkshire, En^landy for George 



Mr. Thomas Bell's cow Hilpa, — roan color, calved 
May 23d, 1840; got by Cleveland Lad, (3407;) dam* 
Hawkey, by Red Rose bull, (2493.) Grand dam (Hart) 
by Rex, (1375;) g. g. dam bred by Mr. Richardson^ of 
Hart, Durham Co., who had the breed above 30 yearS| 
and were all roan color, and good milkers. 

Mr. Robert BelTs cow Cecilia, red and white; calved 
Oct. 6, 1841; got by 3d Duke of Northumberland, 
(:{647;) dam by Short Uil, (2621;) grand dam (Chap- 
man,) by Skeplon Bridge bull, (5208,) and from a tribe 
of cows all good milkers, and long in the pouession of 
the breeder thereof. The son of the above cow, Hilpa, 
by Duke of Northumberland, (1940,) when a calf, in 
1S44, obtained the highest premium of the Yorkshire Co. 
Ag. So. The same autumn, obtained the highest premium 
at the Durham Co. Ag. Society, at Stockton, and on the 
f llowing day he was also awarded the highest premium 
given by the Cleveland Agricultural Society. Hilpa was 
bulled before she left England by the prize bull Walton. 

The cow Hilpa is an animal of fine points. She hat 
the appearance of a good cow for the dairy, and is be- 
sides what graziers would call a <'nice handler." 

{S^ Among our advertisements will be found that of 
Mr. Geo. B. Chase, for the sale of his farm. The 
Auburn jdverliser says, that considering the quality of 
the land, the stone quarry, and the numerous facilities 
afror(l«>d'by the location, it is one of the most desirable 
in that region. 

Sheep Ranges. — We would call the attention of those 
desirous of purchasing tracts of land for the purpose of 
keeping sheep, to the advertisement of Messrs. Wii^on 
of Virginia. We know nothing of the tract which they 
offer for sale, except what may be learned from their 
statement ; but it strikes us it would be an object to 
make thorough inquiries respecting it. 

0(3f» The farm offered for sale by Roger S. Moorb, 
(see advertisement in this number) we have no doubt is 
one of the most desirable to be had in the coantry— 
whether considered in relation to its advantages for 
profitable farming, or for its attractions as a country 
residence for professional or mercantile gentlemen. 
For particulars in reference to it, inquire at this office. 

To Growers of Barley. — The principal brewers 
of New- York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Albany, Troy, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, Hud- 
son, and Providence, have issued a circular, in which 
they state that they have for many years past suffered 
very severely on account of the barley having been 
brought to market in a bad condition, which it is said^ 
is « owing in a great degree to the haste of the farmers, 
who in many instances have it threshed in the field or 
barn before it has undergone the sweating operation^ 
which requires it to lay in the straw at least twenty or 
thirty days after it has been gathered, and which is ab- 
solutely necessary to make it a good, wholesome, vege- 
tating grain." They state that they " have also reason 
to complain of some of the threshing machines now in 
use, that break a great portion of the grain, thereby 
rendering it unfit for malting, and which, by coming in 
contact with the good grain during the process, makes 
it utterly impossible to produce a good article of malt.>' 
For these reasons they have determined not to purchase 
barley from persons who pursue the above course, and 
they desire those engaged in the growth of the article, 
to guard as much as possible against practices that are 
operating seriously against themselves and the brewers. 

Singular.— A correspondent at Shiawassee, Michigan, 
informs us that he lately found nine full grown eggs ia 
a common hen, which was dressed for domestic nse. 
We should think this hen's organ of philoprogenitive* 
ness must have been very small, or she would have pre- 
ferred to « increase and multiply," rather than to hoard 
up such a stock to no purpose. 

Sale or Wool. — A letter received from Messrs. 
Perkins & Brown, dated Springfield, Mass., July 28, 
'46, informs us that they had just sold an entire clip of 
about 2,300 lbs. of wool for sixty-nine cents per Ib^ 
including in each fleece the whole of the worst loekt 
ever shorn from sheep. ** This, it is said, » wis tlM ave« 
ra^, absolutely, in cash ;» and it is added that **Vb% 
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Tided the new Uriff.bill thoald not pass.*' This flock, 
it Is said, ftrerai^ed, old and yoangf, a little over $1.60 
per head. It will be recollected that Messrs. P. & B. 
have a wool depot at Springfield, where wool is sorted 
and sold for the various kintls of manufactures. 

Connection or Science with AoRict7LTi7RE. — 
We learn that at a late meeting of the Corporation of 
Tale College, two new professorships were established. 
One is that of Agriculture and Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology, foundeil on a donation of $5,000 from John T. 
Norton, Esq., of Farmington, Ct.,to promote the study 
of Agricultural Chemistry. The son of the donor, Mr. 
John Pitkin Norton, whose valuable communicatons 
to our pages for the last two years will be recollected by 
our readers, has been appointed to the professorship. The 
other new professorship is that of Practical Chemistry, 
or Chemistry as applied to the Arts, to which Mr. B. 
SiLUMAN, Jr., has been appointed. 

Sale of Durham Cattle. — A herd of Durham cat- 
tle, belonging to George Rrnick, Esq., of Chilico- 
the, Ohio, were sold at public auction on the 29th of 
July, last, and as we learn from the Ohio Cultivator t 
brought the following prices. : 

Cows. -IHeifers three t'rs old. 



Donna Maria, $95' 

Latly Paley, 87 

Poppy, 82 

Red Rose, Ill 

Rose of Sharon, 97 

Evening Star, 120 

Virginia, 110 

Scioto, 110 

Maria, 52 

Thames, 120 

Miss Marshall, 125 

Sandusky, 60 

Dutchess, 81 

Paint, 73 

Laura, 43 

Lilly, 45 

Flora, 125 

Daisy, 40 

Blossom, 54 

Scippo, 90 

Blanch, 100 

Blink, 90 

These cattle were all bred from those imported by 
the Ohio company in 1834, '35, and '36, and were, it is 
said, of highly approveil pedigree. A few years since, 
it was one the finest herds within our knowledge. 

FOREIGN. 



Bloom, $45 

Josephine, 71 

Lucy, 80 

Twin, 52 

Mate, 35 

Lady, 80 

Dairy, 55 

Venus, 53 

Beauty, 75 

Ten yearling heifers sold 
for the following prices : — 
$36,41,31, 30, 32,50,36, 
30, 31, 43. 

Bitlls. 
Prince Charles, 3 years 

old, 105 

Albion, do., 60 i 

Farmer, 2 years old, . . 
Red Rover, 1 year old. 

Five bull calves sold for 
$36, 54, 59, 54, 30. 



30 
46 



By the Caledonia arrived at Boston on the 18th, 
we have foreign papers to the 4th of August. The 
crops in Britain as well as on the continent, are gener- 
ally good. The wheat in some districts of England had 
been cut. The quality is said to be fine, but the large 
quantities in market and constantly arriving from for- 
eign ports, keep prices very much depressed. The 
rot in potatoes had shown itself in some parts of Ire- 
land and also in Scotland, but the crop is spoken of as 
being in most cases promising. In France and Belgi- 
um, is said to be very fine. American beef was selling 
in considerable quantities, but at low rates. Pork was 
dull, and on the decline. Cheese had arrived from the 
United States in considerable quantities, but owing to 
the inferior quality of the article, was dull of sale. A 
large sale might, it is said, be counted on for prime 
qualities. 

The annual exhibition of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety took place at New-Castle-on-Tyne, in July. The 
number of exhibitors is stated to have been greater 
than at any previous meeting. The show of horses 
is spoken of as very superior. Short homed cattle 
were numerous and good, and the Herfords and De- 
vons, though in less numbers, owing to the exhibition 
being remote from the breeding districts of those breetls, 
were of excellent quality. Leicester and jSonth-Down 
Ae^ w«rt Bttneroiia and auataiiied their repatation at 



to quality. The exhibition of pigs waa very soperior* 
The show of implements waa very extensive, and the 
articles themselves generally evinced great improve* 
ment. Valuable lectures were delivered before the so- 
ciety by Professor Johnston and others, which we 
shall notice more fully hereafter. Thirty thousand per- 
sons entered the show-yard in one day during the exhl- 
bition. 



INQUIRIES. 

Decay of Hemlock Sleepers. — ^H., (Middlebury, 
Vt.) . You say the decay of your sleepers is '< caused by 
a damp cellar and allowing the bark to remain thereon 
for years after the house was built." Our experience 
does not furnish a knowledge of any effectual remedy 
in such a case. We should think as thorough ventila- 
tion and drying as is consistent with all circamstancea, 
would be most likely to check the decay of the timber. 

Cheese Making.— V. W., (Minisink, N. Y.) For 
making Cheshire cheese, see an article in thif number. 
For Gloucester cheese, see Cultivator for 1844, p. 165| 
166. For the mode practicetl at some excellent dariet 
in Connecticut, see last vol. p. 2S3, >84. 

Soilino. — W. F. B., (Davidsonville, Md.) For the 
present we must refer you to our volume for 1846, p. 
22, 23. We may take up the subject more fully at 
another time. You will, however, find Mr. Newhall'a 
system as there given a good one. 

Hessian Fly.— J. S., (Tyre, N. Y.) We will not 
say that this insect was brought here by Hessian froopa 
in the time of our revolutionary war, but we have nev- 
er heard of its having been discovered here previous to 
that time. Dr. Harris, also, states this. [Imeeti tn^ 
jurious to Vegetation J p. 422, 423.] He says it was first 
discovered on Staten Island, in 1776, in the neighbor- 
hood of Sir Wm. Howe's debarkation, and at Flat Bosh 
on the west end of the island. 

Canada Thistle. — ^J. S. There is a tradition that 
the seeds of this plant were brought from France, and 
sown in Canada by the first settlers, for the purpose of 
affording food by its roots, for hogs. 

OONDENSED OORRBSPONDENOE. 



DEEP PLOWING. 

A subscriber at New-Brunswick, N. J., relates seve- 
ral instances in which deep plowing did not prove bene- 
ficial. In the case first related, he undertook to raise a 
large crop of tumeps on a small piece of ground. The 
soil, which was a sandy loam, very friable and clear of 
stones, he dug with a spade, twelve inches deep, mixing 
well with the soil a very large quantity of well-rotted 
manure from the horse and cow stable. The crop waa 
well taken care of, but the produce was small compared 
with other crops of the same kind in the neighborhood. 
There was, however, an extraordinary growth of tops, 
they having reachcl the height of two feet. 

He next tried a similar experiment with potatoes^ 
plowed deep, put in plenty of rotten manure, and 
mixed it well with the soil. The same result followed 
as with the turneps, very large tops and small potatoes^ 
and of a poorer quality than the seed planted. 

These results are by no means singular — we have 
often known such, especially with the kind of soil he 
mentions. A large quantity of animal manure deposi- 
ted in a raw soil, nearly destitute of organic matter, 
usually tends, so far as our own observation goes, to 
produce straw or haulm in a greater proportion than 
grain or tubers. But after a year or two, when the 
manure has become thoroughly decomposed and incor- 
porated with the soil, — when the soil itself has really 
become rich to the depth it has been worked — this de- 
ficiency of grain and tubers and excess of straw and tope 
will not follow. 

The aame writer mentions some trials he had made 
with arine, which resulted onfinvorably. He says it 
« scorched up" every thing to which it was applied, and 
that he finds it « acts so in pastures where horses ran 
and have voided their nriiie.'* We pretnine thai thm 
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cante of the " ■corchinf ii th« ume in bath cue 
tlm ia, loo much ii applied in ■ place — bringiag in cor 
toot with the plunti ■ gfreaier qunnlily of ammonici 
Mill! thaa tbtf can iligeiC If be will fini apiily th 
■fine lo peal, charcoal ilual, uw-Juit, or tny othi 
abforbiDs lubHance. and then mix il with (he *oil, i 
■M it aa a (bia top-drming, he will find ao cmim < 



COCKROACHES KILI.BD B'1 

A correipondenl at Hartford Conn 
•Ignature L. B., informs M that hts t 
niachei, and he (hinka il probable 1 






Ting vrin 



ileil cock roaches. 

:h whether the deitruFtionof theie dia- 
Btnlin^ inscctg i> effected to any considerable extent by 
cats. Thai kitlens, or youiij, iri(Mp«rt«iicnioali, some- 
timet eat cock roach ei, we have noticed; and we hare 
generally obterveri, that they produce the aame eS^ct 
exhibileil by L. «.> can— that ia, the in«ccl» made 
Ihem sick, and they vomited up their unnatural meat. 
But we ha,\-e seliloni known old cats louch cock roac lies j 



NEW PDBLIOATIOMS. 



ESTOTUE CULIIVATIOM OF THE SCIENCE 

; byB. S. Randall, Deputy Euperinlend- 
>n Schools for the Stale of New. York, Ed- 
itor a( the Common School Journal, lie. This it a 
work of 190 pages, designed chiefly ai an Incentive to 
(be atudy of Geology, and is dedicated to the young of 
both sexes, of the Slate ofNeir-York. Prom what we 
have examined, we think it moil admirably calculated 
for ita purpose, tt ii written in a clear and interesting 
style ; technical terms, which are often so discouraging 
to beginners, being purpoaely avoided, and the vast anb- 
tect lo which it relates, is treated generally in a manner 
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Makimg or Wine; by Aldeh Sfooneb. — A neat and 
uiefiil manual of about lOU paifea, the author of which 
is understood to have had considerable practical expe- 
rience in the culture of the vine, &c. II furnishes a 
brief history of the vine, a notice of foreign varieties 
In America, and a history of American tinea, particu- 
larly the celebrated Isabella, Catawba and other fine va- 
rieties. It gives also plain directiona for Ihe culture 
and general management of Ihe vine, for protection 
■gainat insects, diseases, and for makin);' various kinds of 
wine. Published by A. Spoomeh k Co., S7 Fullon at , 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MediCo-Chibcrcjical Review.— We have before us 
Ihe numberof this excellent publicstion for July. This 
work is undoubtedly the ablest and most valuable peri- 
^jcal of ils kind in the ivorld. II is a quarterly, each 
;)umber of which contains near 300 pages, cloaely print- 
ed original mailer. The American edition is iiaued by 
I. & G.S.Wood, 261 Pearl street, New-York, at $5 
•rr annum in ailvance. We should suppose Ihal the 
)leaaure lo be derived from itsperuaal, lo say nothing of 
■s undoubted utility, would be worth twice the price of 
.jbscriplion, to any practising physician, or lo any oth. 
.r person Inlcreated In a knowledge of Ihe human tys- 
pni, or animal physiology in gcueral. 

'(^W'Yonic Fahhek and Mkchakic— This is a 
-■irdly publication devoleil to the dissemination of in- 
elligence rolaling to agriculture, the mechanic arls, &c. 
■ '- -nder the editorial management of W. H. Starr, 
»j,._d M. BAKE»arolK.P.Wi " - 



country are calculated to be productive of more real 
good than this. It has been iaaued fiir newly two yeai*i 
and during that tine has circulated a large amount ei 
valuable matter. It haa lately undergone teveral im- 
provcmenta in typographical appeaianca, and not only for 
ita jfoad loolct, but for its sterling worth is highly deser- 
ving encouragement. $2 a year in advance. 

Reports of the OrricEBf of tue Uajhe IifS*)i« 
Hospital.— We are indebted to Dr. Jambs Batcj, Um 
superintendent of thia institution, for a copy Of Uie re- 
port in reference lo its concerns lor the year 1B45. W* 
are [ileased to learn that the hospital is muuged in a 
manner productive of very gratifying resulti lo its phi> 
lanthropic founders and friends. 



ri^AimHO' STBAWBEBSIBB. 



"strawberry 
and, to avoid 
be directed in youi" 



Mr. Editor.- I ant 

disappoiniment, I ahoul 

tillate and siaminate vines should t>e planted, so as lo 
yield fruit in the greatest abundance. 

Respectfully youra, Suhalist. 

To secure productiveness in piatSllate varieties, in Iho 
highest drgree, it is usually considered ailvisable to in> 
termii about one- tenth of alaminate plants. These may 
be diSbrently disposed, according to the mode of CuKi- 
valioD. If the plants are placed in beds, at equal dia- 
leh way, aa is usually practised in gardens, the 



plan 






exhib 



annexed figure, where the dots repreacnt the bearing or 
piatillale plants, and Ihe stars the alaminate planta. Ac- 
cording to this moile, there if one siaminate plant la 
eleven bearing ones; and being distributed very nearly 
in the true hexagonal form, each alaminate plant it 
nearer to a greater number of bearing ones, than by any 
other mode of arrangement. 



Where they a 
.1 admit the w 
tenth row may I 



e cultivated in rows, on a large scale, 
irking of a horse among them, every 

ary that a barren staminate variety ba 
,cu .u .— !'.<.(. >-te the others. There are aome flria 
irts, which possess both atsmens and pistils In abun- 
ince, which will not only fertilize themselves, bnl all 
ihers round them. Perhaps the beat for thia pnrpOM 
the large early Scarlet, a very early anil productive 
irieiy, Ihe fruit usually aeven-eights of an ioch in dl- 
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OYSTERS OF ORE EN CORff. 

A laJy of whoie skill in housewifery we h 
gooil evidence, has kindly furnished us the ( 
directions for preparing a dish, which, she aa 
very mucli resembles frieil oysters, in taste. 

" Grate 12 ears of sweet corni take one-half a pint 
of milk to rinse out the cobs; add six eggs, three t^le- 
spoonfuls of flour; and salt to the taste. Fry them on 
a buttered griddle, like pancakes. Tbey Ihoold b« 
fried slowly, and be Iboronghly cooked." 



Noam Wuitib, ■■ 



t9¥f. 
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diant.*' What iimovatioBt on the primitive mode of 
pretNurini^ it have been made) in ito trinefor from mra^e 
to civilized toeiety, we are onable to say. The vege^ 
t^bU material, (com and beans,) of which the dish is 
composed, were no doubt first obtained of our red 
brethren; but for the animal portion, we substitute 
the flesh and fat of the hog, for that of the bear, 'coon, 
and 'possom, which they used. Mr. Beecher, of the 
Indiana Farmer and Gardener, gives the following 
mode of making succotash ; and from what we have 
heard of hiscorrect taatef (in more than one thing,) we 
have no doubt the recipe is A, No. 1. The directions 
are said to t>e '<for a mess sufficient for a family of six 
or seven." 

To about half a pound of salt pork add three quarts 
of cold water, and set it to boil. Now cut off three 
quarts of green com from the cobs, set the com aside, 
and put the cobs to boil with the pork, as they will add 
much to the richnera of the mixture. When the pork 
has boiled, say half an hour, remove the cobs and put 
in one quart of freshly-gathered, green, shelled, beans; 
boil again for fifteen minutes; then add the three quarts 
of com, and let it boil another fifteen minutes. Now 
turn the whole out into a dish, add five or six large 
spoonfuls of butter, season it with pepper to your taste, 
and with salt also, if the salt of the pork has not proved 
sufficient. If the liquor has boiled away, it will be 
necessary to add a little more to it before taking it 
away from the fire, as this is an essential part of the 
affiiir. 

Tomato Pickles. — Take Tomatoes two.thirds ripe, 
(when they begin to turn a little red,) prick them with 
a fork, put them in a strong brine, and let them remain 
eight days ; then put them in weak vinegar to remain 
24 hours; remove them from this, put them in stone 
jars; and to a peck of Tomatoes add a bottle of mustard, 
an ounce of cloves, and an ounce of black pepper ground, 
laying alternately a layer of tomatoes and spices. Then 
pour on strong vinegar cold and they will be found to 
be delicious. The brine should be prepared by boiling 
and putting in as much salt as will dissolve, then suf- 
fereil to cool. For any kind of pickles it is best when 
prepared in this way. 

Another. — Take the small round tomatoes, let them 
lay in weak vinegar two or three days; then prepare 
the best of vinegar by putting in cloves, allspice, pep- 
per, cinnamon, and such spices as one may fancy, and 
then scalding it well. When entirely cold, put in the 
tomatoes, and if there is sufficient body to the vinegar, 
your pickles will never require any farther trouble, pro- 
vided they are kept from the air. An ounce of alum 
to a gallon of vinegar is a great improvement to cucum- 
ber pickles, but the writer has never tried it for toma- 
toes. 

Green Tomato Pickles, or tomato soy. — Slice green 
tomatoes, crosswise, put them in a stone jar, in layers, 
giving a liberal sprinkling of salt to each layer, till the 
jar is full. Let them stand overnight; then squeeze .all 
the water from them that can be done by pressing them 
with the hands. Then commence putting them in jars 
by laying the tomatoes two inches thick, and sprinkling 
on the layer of ground allspice, cloves, mustard-seed, 
pepper, horse-radish, stick cinnamon and onions, if they 
are liked. When the pot is full, pour on the best of cider 
vinegar, put on a slight weight, and cover it tight. 
The writer has used this recipe a number of years and 
never had occasion to pour off the vinegar and scald it, 
but this should be done if there is the least appearance 
of fermentation. 

Mr. Editor. — The following recipe for making an 
excellent syrup, I lately received from the lady of 
Wm. Buel, Esq., Rochester. A small quantity of this 
syrup, mixed with cold water, makes the most pleasant 
and grateful beverage for hot weather I ever tasted. 

« Cover the raspberries with good vinegar and let 

them stand for twenty-four hours; then strain the juice, 

(after having crashed the fhiit,) and put one pound of 

white sugar to one pint of the strained Jaice: boil down 

«Bd tkuB, and then bottto for 






PRICES OF AORICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



New-Tork, Aug- 91, 18461 

COTTON--New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 7|a9ic.~FlarW 
da. Tjodl—Upland, 7^ cts. 
BUTTER—Prime, per lb , lfial6c.— Commoa, 0a7. 
CHEESE— Per lb., «a7c. 

FLOUR — GeneMe, per bbl , •3.Ma#4.00-Micbigan, and 
Ohio, 93.81. 

GRAlN^Wheat per bushel, 81a85 c.— Rye, 68 e.— Com— 
Wostern, 51a59c — Bariey, 46.— Oats, 99a30 

HEMP— Ru«sia, clean, per ion, tSlfiof 835— American water- 
roued. 9131a8136. 
HAMS— Smoked, per lb.. S^aT cts. 
BEEP— Mess, per bbl., #6.50a97— Prime, #4.50a95. 
I.ARD— Per lb. 6a7c. 

PORK— Mess Ohio, per bbl., $9.92a^.75^-prime^ ftaS.lS}. 
WOOL— (Boston prices.) Aug. 18: 

Prime or .Saxon fleeces, wuhed per lb.* 32a34 cts. 

American full blood fleeces, 27a33 *< 

'' three-fourths blood fleeces, 72et9B *' 

** half blood do 90a93 ** 

** one-fourth blood and common, ISaM ^* 



FRUIT TREES. 

THE subscribers would respectfully call the attention of the 
public to their BMortment of FRUIT TREES. They are 
enabled this fall to offer a choice collection of many o( the moat 
esteemed varieties of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, Ploms, 
ice, Ac. Ac. The assortment of trees having been considerably 
increased, persons desirous of obtaining articles in the nursery 
line, will find it worth while to examine the collection previous to 
purchasing elsewhere. All of which will be offered at very raa 
sonabie prices for cash. 

N. B. All articles intended for distant transportation will bt 
carefully packed at tlie expense of the purchaser, and delirtred 
free of cartage to any part of the city. 

Wir^SON, THORBURN A TELLER. 

(tT* Orders sent to Wm. Thorbum, Seedsman and Florist, 49 
Broadway, Albany, will receive prompt attention. 

Sept.l— 3t. _ 

COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, OF 

PARSONS & Co., FLUSraNG, NEAR N, Y. 

''PHE proprietors of this establishment are constantly increaslne 
1- their slock which now covers nearly seventy acres of groond, 
and includes every denirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines; Ac Their possession of specimen groonda 
for the testing of every variety of fruit they cultivate, affords them 
increased facilities for the attainment of correctness. They wonld 
also call attention to their large a.v»oriment of Foreign Grapes, mmm 
seventy varieties of wliich they are fruiting under glass. 

To venders and ihotm who purch&»e in large quantities, liberal 
discounts will be made Cutalogueii can be obtained gratis of Par- 
sons A I^wrence, 10 Pine st; of A. B. Allen, 1B7 Water st., ord 
the proprietors by mail. 

Septl.— 3t. [11 

BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

T^HIS old establishment now contains the largest stock of Prnit 
"*• trees. Ornamental trees and Shrubbery, of size for sale, ever 
offered in we:«tern New- York, or In the western country. The 
stock of fine thriAy apple trees is now unnsoally large and fine. 
Trees from 6 to 8 feet high $18 per 100. Trees from 5 to 6 feet| 
(5 to 20 of a sort) Sl2 to $14 per 100. The assortment of choieo 
and select Cherry trees is also very large; embracing a large num* 
berof the most valuable, and noted sorts. Trees 5 to 6 feet high, 
371 cts each ; 6 to 8 feet, 50 cts— from 932 to tX per 100 

Also a very general assortment of the Pear, Peach, Plum, Qoioea, 
Apricot, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry, Ac. 

The a:<»ortment of Ornamental Trees and Shruba , Herbaceous 
plants. Ac, u now much larger than ever before, incltkling a fine 
collection of Evergreen trees and Shrubs. 

About 200 varieties of the Rosf^, man^ of tfiem rare and tnlj 
fine. ir» varieties of the Psconie, 60 varieties of splendid DahliaSi 
together with a large stock of choice green-house plants- 
Extensive additions are constantly being made to this establish^ 
ment, and no expense has or will be spared, to render it as perfect 
as that of any other in our country. Specimen or standard trees of 
each variety of fruit here propagated, may be found growing on 
his grounds ; and all of the new sorts of Aiiits as they are b''ought 
out, are eugraAed in the tops of bearing trees. Perhaps few estab- 
lishments in our country can show as manv specimen trees in frait 
as may be found here. Nurserymen and others are respectfully in- 
vited to visit this establishment, and exsimine the fruits and the gen- 
eral arranzement of tlie nursery grounds. 

Trees and planu packed in superior order, and forwarded with 
de^tch. Descriptive Catalogues forwarded to all post paid appli- 
cations. 

Alt packages destined for the weM will be forwarded by steam 
unless otherwise ordered. Orders by mail or otherwise will receive 
the most prompt attention. BENJ. HODGE 

Buffalo, Sept. Isi, 1946 It H.] 

GUANO, 

BT the ion or hundred, or in smaller quantities, at 23 Dean-at. 
E. C02dSTOCK It Co., Aibwy Aff. Wawl^we 
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NOTICE. 

THE subscriber is happy to be enabled to give this notice to 
the public at this period, that the improvements added to the 
g€nuine *' Warren Two Horse Power Machine," as promised in 
the last January number of the Cultivator, (see advertisement) 
and us again spoken of in the June number, have proved by fair 
experience to l)e all that was hoped or needed. The machine 
bears the warrant of giving entire satisfaction in all respects. 
The subscriber is also successfully furnishing the *" Trimble 



Two Horse Power Machine,"— price $60. 
8cpt l~»lt. 



J. PLANT^ 
5 Burling-81ip. 



FOR SALE. 

A FEW fine Paular Merino sheep for sale, bucks and ewes ; 
say about 50 ewes from four to six years old, and -'0 to 50 
back lambs, that are nice, and of a large size, and 6 or 8 bucks 
that are from one to four years old, all in fine order. 

JOSEPH I. BAILEY. 
Newport, Sept. 1, 1846.— 3t. 

MERINO SHEEP. 

»T«HE subscriber has for sale a fine lot of BUCK LAMBS fram 
•*• his flock of Paular sheep, which were selected by himself, 
with great care, from some of the be&t flocks in Vermont. These 
Iambs were droppc>d early, and will therefore be able to do good 
service this full. .Should a few ewes be wanted with a buck, for 
the purpose of commencing a flock, they would be spared. A por- 
tion of the lambs were got by the buck Afa>or, which after hav- 
ing taken one of the premiums at the State Fair at Utica. took the 
first premium at the Tompkins county Fair, in October last. He 
was shorn for the first time, on the 4ih of June last, having carried 
his fleece two seasons, and after having been thoroughly washed, 
and allowed proper lime to dry, he gave Jifietn pounds of good, 
handsome wool. The whole flock, »5 in number, about 60 of 
which are ewes, averaged 5 lbs. of wool per head, well cleaned 
and in good order. Some of the ewes with lambs by tlieir sides, 

?^ave over 6 lbs of wool each. The proportion of lambs reared 
or the two last seasons, is within two per cent. ^ the number 
dropped. REED BURRITT. 

Bttrdett, Tompkins county, N. Y., Sept. 1— It. 

TO WOOL-GROWERS. '' 

T^HE subscribers have a tract of land lying in Patrick Co., Va.. 
^ consisting of about ten thousand acres, winch they wish to sell 
or rent. It has on it immense quantitie-s of the largest timber, 
with abundance of water, and water power. A portion of the 
land has been cleared, and produces the finest grass in the world. 
We would like to dispose of it, or to enter into partnership with any 

Eentlemaii who would furnish a flock of sheep, and go into the 
usiness of growing wmil. Apply by letter to either c»f the sub- 
scribers, nt Cumberland Court House, Va., or in person to Col. A. 
Staples, Patrick Co., V^a., who will show the land. 

WILLIAM W. WILSON 
Sept. l-6t. WILLIS WILSON. 

DURHAM BULL "CATO" FOR SALE. 

• 

THE subscriber who is now raising 20 head of his stock, having 
no further sufficient use for him, ofl'ers for sale his thorough 
bred improved Short-Honi bull " Caio." 

He was four years old the 3d of May last,— vigorous, and very 
•ure— extremely tractable, and of kind disposition,— of good size, 
—color milk white. 

His sire was the celebrated imported bull ** Fairfax,"— his dam, 
the full bred cow *' Diana," renowned for extraordinary milking 
properties, both owned by E. P Prentice, Esq., of Mount Hope. 

The frontispiece of the Jan. number of the " Cultivator " of 
1843, is an engraving of his sire, of whom Cato is now almost an 
exact counterpart in beauty, symmetry, and color ; and the same 
Tolume contams a full description of his pedigree, from the third 
volume of the British Herd Book, page 509. He received the 
first premium at the State Fair, when a calf of six months, over a 
large competition. 

If not previously sold, he will be ofl^ered for sale at Auburn, at 
the annual Fair of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, in Sep- 
temt)er. 

Letters concerning him may be addressed to the subscriber at 
Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., N. Y., where the bull can be 
icen. H. H. LAWRENCE 

Sept. 1, 1840.— It. 

AUCTION. 

TtlE undersigned, assignees of Gen. William Salisbury, will 
sell at public auction, on Tuesday, the 15th of Sept., next, at 
10 o'clock A. M., at the public house kept by Mr. Smith, in the 
village of Mailison, county of Greene, the real estate situate near 
ifadison, late the property of the said Gen. Wm. Salit^bury, contain- 
ng about 900 acres, divided into farms and wood lots. A large por- 
ion of the Farms consisting of alluvial flats, on Catskill creek, of 
the richest description. The property will be sold in parcels to 
■««t purchasers. 

>nns — SO per cent, cash, on day of sale, and balance secured 
■y bond and Mortgage, on execution of deed. Title indispu- 
-•Me. 

C^ The property in CatskOI belonging to the same estate, con- 
'sting of a lot with the Brewery on it, will be sold the next day, 
1 10 o'clock A. M., at the public house of Mr. Osboni, in Cats- 
"' '^enos made known on the day of sale. 

JOHN VAN DEUSEN, 
JOHN VAN VECHTEN, 
-t 4- - 



AGRICULTURAL MACHINES. 

'T^HE subscriber oflTers for sale at low prices, wholesale and na* 
-*' tail, a general assortment of approved Agricultural Machiuerf, 
&c., amonff which are the following, viz : 
Ploughs, No. 10^, 11^, 12^, and other kindSj^-prices, $1 50 to $B 

Cultivators, 4.00 to 8 

Harrows, O.OOto 9 

Subsoil Plows, 5.00 to 

Hay Cutting Boxes, 3.00 to 4 

Hand Corn Shelters, S.OOto 10 

Com and Cob Crushers, 28.00 to 30 

Burr Stone Mills, 36.00 to 19S 

Horse Powers, 40 00 to 00 

Threshers, t 25.00 to 9S 

Hand Threshing Machines, 35 . 00 

Store Trucks, Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, Plow Castings, Oin 
Gear, Mill Spiudles, &c., Ac. J. PLANT- 

Sept. 1— It. 5 Boriing-slip. N. Y. 

LINNiEAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

Late of WUliam Prince^ deceased^ Fluskingf X. L, 

near New- York. 

'PHE new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated nursery, 
-'■ known as Pn'nee'j, and exclusively design^ated by the above 
title for nearly fifty years, offer for sale a more extenuve variety 
of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, vines plants, &c., than can 
be found in any other nursery in the United States, and the genu- 
intness of which may be depended upon ; and they will imremit- 
tingly endeavor to merit the confidence and patronage of the pub- 
lic, by integrity and liberality iu dealing, and moderation in 
charges. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with directions for planting and culture 
furnished gratis to those desirous of purchasing, on application, 
post-paid. WINTER & Co., Proprietors. 

Aug. 1, 1846... at* 

WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAO- 

TORY. 
n^^HE subscriber has constantly on hand a large assortment of 
i- the above articles, which he offers at the lowest market 
prices. D. L. CLAWSON. 
July, 1846—10 mos. 191 Water-st., New- York. 
P 8. — All kinds of wire work manufactured to order. 

KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

fT^IIE following in relation to the above chnrnc, from a firm in 
-*> Vermont, who purchase of us, will show in what estimation 
the cylinder churns are held. 

*' We wrote you a few days since, to forward three each 
of the two smallest size cnurns. Please send us immediately 
SIX each of three sizes. Chums are getting in good demand. Our 
people think there is quite a saving when Uiey can fetch the but* 
ter in two minutes, instead of churning two hours with the old 
fashioned chum. The Kendall chum is getting to be all the go.'* 

The above churns are always for sale at wholesale or relail, 
at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse, No. 10 Maiden Lane, and 
23 Deanst. E. COMSTOCK it, Co. 

Aug. 1, 1846. 

DOWNING'S NEW WORK. 



THE HORTICULTURIST, 



AND 



JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTB. 



'pHIS work, the publication of which was commenced on the 
^ first of July, 1846, may be ordered of the Proprietor, LUTHER 
TUCKER, Cultivator Office, Albany, N. Y., or of JOSEPH 
BRECK & Co., Agricultural Warehouse, 51 North Market-street, 
Boston ; M. H. NEWMAN & Co., Booksellers, 199 Broadway, 
New-York,' and O. B. ZIEBER & Co. PhikuUlphin, by whom it 
is published in those cities. 

ttT* Agenu can obtain the work of either of the above jrab- 
lishers, at 2D per cent, discomit, where five or more copies are 
ordered. 

THE HORTICULTURIST is edited by A. J. DOWNING, Esq., 
and published on the first of everv month, each number contain- 
ing 48 pages octavo, printed m the best style, and embellished 
with plates at •! numerous other engravings, in a style similar to 
thosej.venin Mr. Downing's ''Landscape Gardening," and *' Cot- 
tage Residences." Price $3 per annum, payable In advance. 

THE HORTICULTURIST is devoted, 
1. To GAaDKNiNo in a thoroughly practical at VfeU at teitfUifit 



sense. 



2. 
3. 



4. 



To the Dkscbiptiow and Ctn-TiVATiON qf Fruit Trees, 

To Gardening as ctn art or taste, embracing tttayt^ kinit 

designs on OmametUal and Landscape Chirdening. 
To RuBAL ABCHirxcTtras, including Detignt Jor Rnrat Cci' 
ta^es and Yittat^ Farm HouuSj Qatet, Lodgett Hot ifoMct, 
Vineries, ^e., ^e. , . ^ 

In short, this periodical may be considered a c<mtiniiatioii or 
the various works on Rural Subjects, by its Editor, whieh k«T« 
already been so favorably received bj the piblio. It is now hi* 
object to assist, as far as possible, m ginng additional isBOolM 
to the progress of Horticulture and the tastefbl in Rval Lilir : 
subjects which are now so largely oocnpjrinff all tlioM Inleroilvl 

in country pursuits. . , 

\0^ SabieripUons reeaivvd by the pnbllsben, tm BUMd mUft% 
••%i| Hr tk' ik»<it>«« for ^* 'n«^ f- ■ -— *'■**.» -krnnrhif ih« IMW 
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VALUABLE FAKM AND COUNTBY SEAT FOR 
BALE. 

THE nbKrilwr tiffen fm «li llir Firai on which ha now re- 
•Mm, lituBM n (kiuthwick, llunixlen cnrnir, Hav. The 
nad r»B Uwliurd ID Norilmnpliiii^ TIB WuiSeU, aUaw whioh^i 

w.ind IuhI. hMVily timlK 
Funiiiipuu ruiKl, wlik'h 



L iKwlr hiir of w 



km. eMT uid cxiKditiniu. The 

. with ■ winic, Ihe taiwt iiew. 

mikinf ■. rnml nf 10 real. Aim a fanue fix * teniiil ; Ihtce lar^te 
*^ — 1*. n«»tly Dvw. Eovrr^ with pina ind paiulvd : m com hiHHW, 
_.,i^teliiiBH.,ibail*. Ac. Unfa! piluK hiva brm ukcii in ae- 

in fuirbaariHC. ■ peal abamtanca nf tkr beM vanalim oT applMi. 
ehani*4. pcBBhri. ftc. A nait iiT Iha laiai ii of nperior quatily, 

TatitVille, a lars* BuiuiAimiriiia Tiliaro, Hmi mitea dinaiit. 
■fiinliBreadv market fiH'wouilaiidiirciyliluiliirpnidai'e, ralanl 
on a ram. This i* ime of Ihe nHwl nliiBlila aud iawuMe loca- 
liaoii in Ihc enunicy, nui nnly fnr numinjc pnrpnm. but rnr (be 

nllenwu of I'itura. A laiire ponioii m Ihe nurchBM wniey. if 
red, run nmuiik Hn a lenn uf Jfaars. I will mil ihe wlude lo- 
uiliar. iw iu iwii pirM. Lettera if inquirj' adiireiwd to me, will 
nvaivepniniM aiieiiiinn, nt iiMpiiry niii be made of [XTHKK 

RUGK.K 8 MOORK. 



VALUABLE i'ARSI ON STATliN ISLAND FOR 
SALE. 
ne late »amusl Akehy, M. I).,(iiDa- 



TllB «-Bll kaw 
led Ml Uw ^ 



a* itean recently anluned — ie 



MfiHud4iviUilhclKiilkiRdiifiult w 

oyner^ all ea*ily prueared frridi frum mair aaiira eienutDi. ~ii 

tb« Uk iiiiutinn w perfiwily heulihful. 
The Inia nnKr. Ur. Akeily. died in Jnly laM : he had cultin 

anaHinl at lubm and culllnllini be»-'v3 mi each livid. di 
notiairmau)-i"ipnrtui> mwerTaiimn which wrwid be hiihly ii 
airuciivs and uKfU ra ihe Aiiare owner. Tba iMDchBiiu mi 
biefnniHied withaenpjrof thiaJi— - 



laly bcsntirul- 
'uad uf alHnil hi 



linber of npHi-u* snnrtb. Anr 
road abnut oae-tliinl uCa mllr. Ih 



— , „ -- e cnltivBied jian of 

-Ilia |4uE.d and briglii liay which ■cnaiani mairn 
nMoiinuaitbenunlT.N. J.-— tbehi|t1i1iiiiltiir.\>vanunk. 



The late owuei. Dr. Akolly, who wax bom and edoraitd in thin 
eity. aflcr exlaiuive eianiiulian ami nmpiiv (at a rarm In which 
be niKhl [atire. on anmuil of iinpaired nEallh. (clcdtd (his upot. 
lo wliirh lie tcmuvcd in ihe nai 1-^, Hare he irnifAl baallh and 

Siiel ntiremani. aud finwd iliain. niuil ihs day bafnta hi* dawa«. 
a hecuDiB eXL-c«liniity aliadivd tu Ihe fam a* a Tcudcnca, niid 
wiridJ liave 111141 reiarlBiitly eichun|tvi1 il f.v any othrr rmi- 



siaalcday. in 



i>r funhar naniculan anpit tn IltR.tM kKTTIIUM. Eiecn. 
.V. 3HVullin.,u[SAMlKLllO\VNR, No -1 J..|in..ji.i.i 



POTATOES. 



unlill.^ ""I'f-r srwIiPB obmad. VII : ' 

" lluir* I-iirly June," deridrilly the ben early pnrni" cuhivnttd. 
beiuif liolnnly fluperror forlheiabla, bat Fmid yialden and era 
fil fiir rniiiie niany ilayi befufe any ntliar kind. The ■■Carter l\>- 
latD'^ ioe w.nl^r and i^iv. MeiaU determlly hiah, and pr<idiii:u 
beiur crop* tiAii Ihe Pinkaye. The ■■ Pmlifie niie ;■ is an al.nu. 

Bin will h* f sreftl I y parked 
B. rOMSTOCK & Co- 
AlhsiiT Alt. Watdicaiie. 



PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 
William R. Priacti Co., Flunking. 

HAVING devoted frcat att*nlion ID this Fnil, now od^er Ike 
m««l eftimable eolleclinn sxisling in America or Kurape, 
embraeiHg all the cbsicEnt varicUes laconmanded by the LDnJan 
HunienllnralSoeielT. ■ndlhenKMealimable of nihcr niuptries, 
including sei-eial Krienilid Meilliligi. orisinaied by llietiUFlv»and 






raiif|ilanled Itoat Am 

nearly crimson «ris 
gi, and now £ral oOn 



I.TiBwmOwie.one ufilie ni.«iplrndid.1aria, brljthl irrinuoB 
hiah flaror. pmAiie beaiar. unriTatled, K (ra SO. and •> per 100 

Priiiee Alben, (Inu: snri.) Cuill Lale licarlet, Iowa, and Willay, 
•I per doaen. and W par IM. 

Alice Slanda, Deiarnrd Pine. Ciine'i \ 
Mill's Priie, «1 S» i<er dnieii. 



rdlJntr, DDsuniPine, ul 
«■, SI fur Si, and ft 



.liQn,.™, .Mynlf. Klz 



Royal Srurlal, (Ikl :<rarle 
eurers. M els. fiw OS, and f I 

II«l™.o.(..rr;iifiunaii.)irt.- 



VMmt', uud l>owui,« 



L Iluuibmi, •! foe U, aiid ta 
; Everbearing, tl lor 00, and 
lerroneouHly called Sloddaid'a 



FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS, &e. 

1»IIE.ol«TiW. have ill i.r,^r.« arranietnenli for rnmishini 
liwraftereverydL-wriiMioiinf Fruit and Omameiml Tract 
Iti-.. wliirh. wJirn r<«ii|i]euil. Hill fiialile Iheiii lo f;^rwnid u> theii 

Kruit -Vnti. \'.<wrv. mh\ Omam-Msl IWa.*^ Sh»i"! Vlauts Ac., 
fnim ilie lie*i narsfrias in ihin eiiniiirr TliiTr aDlieil orden Aran 
ihcii A-kiid* and all in want nC ilw abim anicles. Ou canini In. 
rniiiai and acquainiaiHs with most uf ihs aur«cr<rnita will aiuAU 



«rrrpl...l 



> Alt V 



A FARM FOR SALE. 

SITl'ATF.n in Pliveiiee. Krie Co O., containi 



i*e and a wmiill ham, 



1 Kye, toBiraillamoi.Ni, f.irMwini thin nulumn. This Rye 
ha4 thiia far pmduccd abunduitly, and primiisea lo lis a valnsble 
"■— "■■;'- It rciiuirc no Qiiire than three packs "f seed per acre, 

E. rOMKTOCK & Cn.. 



DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 
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NEW-ENQLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOtTBE 

AND SEED STORE. 

Ai». SI and 52 J^orM JTarfed-StrMl, Botlan. 

FOR uts M Ihin E»ablii)in>(nt. ■ tciiinl nswmnenl of Anl- 
enltaral mi>d tinnlen Implrmciita— Howanl'i liDpro»wl Pi. 
Mill Com Iron FluwioT 111 miei. Maniji'i improvol Eulg ud 
oUiEi Pton; Double Mould Bosnl, .'^iilS'Hill, Puing, and wbtr 
Howl in great var jeiy, aihl of the moat apfiraved pattenu. Hmr- 
ard'iSubwil Plom, Cnlliralon ordiHeniii deacnplioiH ; Wilik* 
Seed Homt. {tbe bcM in bh ;) Ocdd«' and odun Harnnn of 
viirt<iiu puienis ; (inieti'i Slrow-Cullcn, Willi*' Slmr^Cnilcn, 
of Taf iotu kirida and pric«a ;Gaull'i Patent Chania, OrindiiUHua ar 
Fnctioo Riillan ; Can Iron Field Rullcia, la very niMilDr ud 
•nbwanlial anicle ;) Uaiden ttollcn of caat-iron. difeicDt aiiw; 
IrfiD KalKi oC cvsry "lie aiid i-arlcly ; aaidgn Trowela, BThnfH, 
in areal variety ; Prutiinfr aiid BudiSni Knivoj Pnuinf Beiwrt 
and ShHn in ureal variety^ Graw Hooks and Oaidcn Shnn; 
Garden and PiiHd Ilnvt of cvsry palli'rn; Scofflen every die; 
Pick Aiea. IShnveli, Spades, Uuiig and Garden Furk* (^ every di- 
icHplion ; Hay Timln. including Eie very ben Sevthes inannfl«. 
lurvd ill Die country, (in all c<lk> weirsntedi) Mill's and othar 
H„r Rskes. Fiich-iurka, Draio Cndlea, Bone Rakaa, Sickisi, 
Austin'i Rides. %Vlicl Stones. Ac, &c. 

- IS. viz:— Fence Cbaina- 






-Dojdn 



ring Mills, Oaidea E 



' Aso, F 



SEEDS, TREEB, AND PLANTS. 

rnriely of field, vegeiable, snd finirsr seed ; snbn- 



=- OiUcrs promiMI)' aitended to 



JOSEPH BRECK A Co. 



FRUIT TREES. 

•TIIIE mlnicriher offers f"t Hie, si ihe Kiixlerboak Nnnu-rr. an 

ehoicest iiiiieliei of Apples, Pcan, i'loini, CherriM, Peaches. Ac, 

Tbe lrBe«atc of good «i»,snd eicewJingly thrifty. The slock 
of Cherries. PeBchcs, Slid Apples, panicnlarly, is very large, oiid 
of beauiifol irrowih. 

sing Eunpean Mounlstii Ash, Eoropeao Liudeii, Evergreens, Ac., 

licularty requested ihat all onlris be forwatdwl '™early u ^ 

Trees packed in the very best maimer, and ikliverrd at the 
Kindertaook sleamboal landing, or rsilrind depot, free of expense. 
HENRY SNYDER. 
Kindcrhnek. August 14. Ifl-H-lf 



GUANO .-*» tons, ■ 
from lebaboe, in I 



A FARM FOR SALE. 
aiTUATED sboul Smiles from lloosick Fi 
O leading fr " " ' ■ 



ading from said village to Trov. Said farm conluiis 10 



FIHE WOOLED BUCKS. 
•<BF. ssbscriber has had left in his cliarge. several back 
-■. uhidi lire a cmss between ilic i'uiiiii siid Merino varieties 
riiryiin: iwo years i,li!. olg'ioil size mid K>rm, and thsir wool 
mh in qnanilly and qunlUy, would be fonnd ssti'lscloiy. Furthe 
"ftin—tinn-iven on inquiry. SANFORD H0WABr> 



A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 

153 acres of good gnia and grazing Isiid. veil enclosed and wa- 
tered, uid npoD miich are one large, and three moden[F sized 
DWELLING HOUSES, CuTiage Ilonses. Bams, Sheds, snd 
Dthsr necsssary nnl-biiildings, Iliree Apple Orchardi. a greni vb. 
liely of choice Fruil Treu and Shrubbery, four durable Springi, 
thrs* well*, nvahoiidred rods of foil slone fence, azd sn inei. 
haiMibladUARHY of a superior qualiiyof gr*y and blue lima 
suae, sniiabl* Aw cntiiiig and dniiing, aligible and coDvenieiit 
An a eouiinned sale of ihal anicte, eith'r rough or hewn, accor- 
ding K Uh demand, and from which noti of the elegant sIcm 
buildings in Auburn w- re crerMd. 
This farm ezUBds from .Vonh-nreet IS and scniss Stale.»tr««l, 

siitEenrgdsou both sides of Ihelail 
be ■Ivanlageously tuhl a great ni 

Keasure ofUieovmar. About 31 ar.-., ,. , , 
ims, sheds, two orchards and gaitlen, lie between Nnrth-inui 
and llie Auburn anil f5vTac use Railru*d; tS acres, inclnding Ibo 
none quarry and one owolling bnuse, lie between said Railroad 
and Ptate-streel, and Ike remaininr Aa acres, with tvro dwelling 

eultivaiiim, wall fenced, convenienlly allolled, and in good order. 
The whole (arm. « either of Iha above panels, will be sold ebaip, 
and if desired, time will lie given for the paymeulof a large pro. 
ponion of the purchase monej'. _ 

Iiiquireof Luther Tucker, of Albany, Hulbert A Rail, of Ab> 



IT. GRANT A Co.. still wnlinin 
• l.nlcd Improved Patent Fan-Milli . ...... 

Hens. Co.. N. Y. These mills have taken the >r« inviniiin M 

New'fY^."Ee^w"l?FTi?.'aTp^nsyl™%, l^ the Stale "SiTJ 
Maryland. Tbe sohwmlien ha™ no henilat^ m saying j^ 



e! Cnnstoch A Cd.'s, Albany ) 
F Warren's, Troy : snd 

Viall A Warren's, MechaniesvlUe, Saratoga Co., N. T. 
All ordcn thankfidly reeel*«d aid pvncta^ Mtndad M. An 
goodsd*UioredwTfoy,N.y„ft»«of chnrFj. 

»ab • — "r ' '.•■l 



•> TO IMPROVB TUB SOIL AMD THB MDfD." 



ALBANY, OCTOBER, 1846. 
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ft paWbkwt OK tfM jb-tt ?r "c* "w»J*. a* Atto**, Nl r., *» 
LUTHEK TUCKKR, SDITOR iSD PROFRIKTOR. 



S DOLLAR A IBAR. 

-PirrtM wpiet for •10,(»-iill p«yi 

■1*1 (rue of (i™ui*e. BT" All wtmjtiiKiMM 



n BROADWAY, 



SOIEHOE AND ASRIODLTITBE. 



[IB 1SJ5, the New-Yorli Stata ABricullorEl Society, 
oOVreil > premiuin o( one hunilreJ iloUara for iha betl 
CMar on tha Cnnnciion of Science wilh AfcrlcuUute. 
Al the JanuaiymeelinR of Ibe Society for 1846, > cotn- 
mitlee eoniiilio;; of Kbenezek Ehuoks, Amthony 
VaH Bekokn, Bn<l Anns Deah, Io whom the etuy* 
oflered unJer thii heail ha<l been referred for coniiOera- 
tioD, rcportail that Ihrf awanleil the premium to the 
following) of which John J. Tm^UAS, of Maceilon, is 
II a|i[ieara to have been the iteiign of Ihe 






ion of 8 



with Agrieiillnre in a ttriedy [iractieal light— to thow 
in what particular <1e|iirlinenl icienee has Blreaily rt 
ilereJ iba grealett aiit, anil in what direction the gre 
e>l auiBlance is tlill to be expnied. Thii deiign I 
been carried oat in a manner which can hardly fail 
be laliifaclory and bencAcial.] 



The past flftjr yeart have been remarkably diilln- 
gniihad by numeroua anil extraordinary improvements 
in the iiaeful arli. A great i>oritnn of Iheie have re- 
•olted from Ihe direct application of >cienlijic princi- 
ples. The wonilcrTuI adiancement In nearly all branche* 
wf minufaclurr, which to eminently dittingulihei the 
proent century from the pan,* it largely inilebtad to 
■clencc. U wa* a thorough knowIed|;e of chcmiitry 
anil merhanical philoaophy, that enabled Jamci Watt 
10 place the iteam engine at once before the public ai a 
power nil and efficient machine — a machine which hai 
within the memory ot ralildle-ageil men, almoit changed 
the face ofciviliied counlriea; and hai ipread towni, 
villairea, and cullivated Beldg, in regioni where, but for 
(hii inveolian, nothing would be aeen but unbroken 

Very great aiUaalaget havt^ reaalted Ihmi the pre- 
eiaion with which Ihe principle* of mathematici and 
mechaoical philotophy, may be applied in arrlTing at 
practical remlti. The accurmle knowledge of premare 
and force, in conitnicting macfalnery, and Id oItII en- 



gineering, which calculation enablei ua to obtain, ba> 
fore trial, ia of the greateit importance. The m»th». 
malician, who hnowa the force of gravity, may ait In 
hl> clotet and tell uB, without error, Ihe velocity of • 
falling boily, and (he preciie increaie in ila rale of de- 
acent; or he may determine, by calculation, from ■ 
koowleilge of thii velocity, the exact length of apenda- 
lum to beat aecond*. The engineer nay ucertaia, be- 
fore he erecla hie work, the best form of an arob, to 
aflonl Ihe greateit atrength against the preaure of • 
superincumbent weighli or he may ealcnlate accurately, 
(he angle at which Ihe lock gate* of a canal should 
meet, to g-ive the greateit teeurity ogaioit the prawura 
of Ihe heailof water upon them, before a single (rial 
haa ever bean made. 
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ml important practical refullaaraalsoob- 
inufacture of various articles of commerce, 
ionoflhe principle* of chemitlry. Geolu- 
. - ■ ■ iajiiir * 



bylheapplical 
gyha.rendcre _ 
partments. Not only in explorations for the more vain- 
able metals, but for the coiner, but nol lee* important 
articles, salt and coal, leni of thoniandi might oflea 
have been laveil, by a knowledge of the relations anil 
characler of the rocky strata at (he tnrbee of tin 
ear(h.* 

The precision with which the principle* ot natural 

philosophy have been variously applied in machinery 

and engineering,— and chemistry and geology in mann- 

factures ind mining,— has led to the apparently plausl. 

ble concluiion, thai not less irnportant reaults might be 

ince obtained by the application of science to agrU 

lure. From Ihe rapid advancement of icieoce within 

present age, Ihe opinion seems to be gaining Kroand, 

e place; that the slow progress in agriculture which 
ctice and experience have elTecled, will soon com. 
«ce taking more rapid and powerful slridesj that wa 
about 10 remove (he veil of obscurity and nucer- 
L(y, which hanga over so many operalions in culLura, 
erstind every process, and so completely control 
Ihe growth of plants, ai almost to set man free from tha 
* ig the earth by Ihe sweat of his brow; or 






But 1 



cullur 



thorough examination, will 
iieariy inow inai we nave no reasons for drawing inch 
1 conclusion; thit the nther sciences, have as yet, ac- 
complished directly, bnt little for agriculture; and that 
rears of alow and patient experiment must yet delar- 
nine many points, which are already by many persons 
taken foi granted. The same precision with which 
inclusions have been arrived a( in other arts, iiantlts. 
' out of tlyt question here. A great deal ornucertaiotj 
ius(, Ibr a long time yet Io come, attend the applica- 
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tion of other sciences to the art of cultivation. The in- 
vestigation of questions strictly chemical, is far easier 
than to determine the intricate and combined relations 
existing between chemistry and vegetable physiology. 
In the first place> the analysis of soils is one of the 
most difficult of all kinds of earthy analysis. In the 
next, vegetable chemistry is involved in a great deal 
more uncertainty than other departments of the science. 
Thirdly, the changes which are constantly taking place 
in the growth of plants, variously influenced as they 
are by the atmosphere, by drought or moisture, by the 
nature of the soil and the many diflferent materials of 
which it consists, some fltted for assimilation, and others 
not, — are from these causes, and the time required to 
effect them, and the minute quantities of matter con- 
trolling them, often entirely beyond the closest obser- 
vations, and can be determined but very imperfectly by 
an examination of the final results. 

Now, the object of these remarks, is not to denounce 
nor discourage the application of science to agriculture; 
but, directly the reverse, to prevent a total rejection 
from the disappointment and disgust, which must fol- 
low the practice of holding up false hopes. If an en- 
terprise is attended with peculiar difficulties, that enter- 
prise is not forwarded by representing it as easy of ac- 
complishment, by concealing its difficulties and over- 
stating its advantages. Those who are falsely allured 
at the outset, will, from the disappointment resulting, 
be led to refuse even the benefits which might be 
secured. Hence, one of the greatest injuries to sci- 
ence, is to invest it with false colors. On the other 
hand the highest benefit is to strip it of its artificial 
dress, and exhibit its true character, that proper cau- 
tion may be used, and success instead of chagrin be the 
consequence. 

A brief glance at the different ways in which science 
is expected to benefit agriculture, may serve to show in 
what direction the greatest assistance will be afforded. 

In the first place, a more certain result is to be looked 
for in no quarter, than in the application of the prin- 
ciples of mechanical philosophy to the construction of 
faim implements and machines. A great and decided 
benefit has already followed from this cau«e; and no 
doubt machines might be much improved, simplified, 
and rendered lighter, and at the same time stronger, 
by a strict observance of the nature of forces, of the 
mechanical powers and elements of machinery, to 
determine precisely where strength is indispensable, 
and where also it is not needed; and in changing and 
adapting the moving power in the best possible man- 
ner to effect the intended purpose. It is highly es- 
sential, that every thing of the kind in constant employ, 
and requiring for its use, perhaps thousands of repeated 
motions of the hand in a single day, should not be en- 
cumbered with a needless pound in weight. The la- 
borer who uses the hand-hoe, usually makes with it no 
less than two thousand strokes in an hour, or twenty 
thousand in a day of ten hours. If in any part, where 
strength is not needed, it is made unnecessarily heavy, 
even to the amount of half a pound, then the aggregate 
force uselessly expended, would amount to no less than 
ten thousand pounds, or five tons, in a single day. In 
larger machines, worked by horses, including wa- 
gons and carts, us well as threshing machines, and even 
plows and harrows, there is no doubt in nearly all cases 
a waste of power. A strict regard to mechanical prin- 
ciples, and their mathematical application, throughout 
the numerous implements, tools and machines, con- 
stantly in use by every farmer, would be of the highest 
benefit. An entire volume might be written on this 
ubjcct alone. It is true that the manufacturer of these, 
IS the person directly concerned; but farmers too are 
'^eply interested in the improvement. 

Those sciences, however, which are regarded as 
more particularly and directly applicable to agriculture, 
are vegetable physiology, and chemistry, and geolog^y. 
The intimate connection between vegetable physiology 
and vegetable chemistry, and between geology and the 
chemistry of the soils, render them all in a manner in- 
«parable, and Ihey will be mostly considered together. 

The r^'-^Ho** «r , i,^et«bi« physiology to the practice 



of horticulture, are vastly more important than to ag* 
riculture. The far greater number of species which 
come under the cognizance of the horticulturist, and 
the variety of treatment they need, render it very neces- 
sary that he should understand the nature of acclima- 
tion, the influence of heat, cold, moisture, and fertility, 
on the germination, and action of the roots, steins, 
leaves, and various other parts of plants. Such know- 
ledge would be also highly advantageous to the enter- 
prising agriculturist, whose object, aside from the profit, 
is to introduce new vegetable productions for general 
culture, and who should therefore understand the eflhct 
of removal to an unlike climate and soil. 

But this science often becomes very useful to the 
common farmer. A knowledge of physiology, and 
of the enormous quantity of moisture which plants per- 
spire insensibly from the leaves, would have wholly 
prevented the very common and pernicious error, thui 
weeds preserved moisture in the earth, and shade con- 
tiguous plants from the effect of drought, while in fact 
every weed is an outlet through which moisture as well 
as nourishment is rapidly drained from the soil. An 
acquaintance with the principles of botany would have 
prevented the prevalence of the equally pernicious no- 
tion, that the weed so common in wheat, termed chess, 
could ever be transmuted to wheat, a plant not only of 
a different species, beyond the boundary of which, a 
plant by no change ever passes, but is also of a different 
genus. A knowledge of the fact, that no root of a 
plant can long remain alive, which in a growing state, 
when deprived of its breathing apparatus, the leaves, 
would have prevented the wild attempt practice<l some 
years ago, of endeavoring to destroy patches of Canada 
thistles, by carefully digging up every fibre of the 
roots from a depth of several feet; while a simple, ob. 
vious, and efficacious remedy consisted in merely 
starving the roots, by cu ting off* unremittingly the sup- 
ply from the leaves for a proper length of time. Were 
the vital importance of the leaves to the health and 
perfection of the seeds of plants properly understood, 
the practice of "topping" corn would never have been 
resorted to. In numerous other cases, this science 
serves to throw light on operations of culture, and to 
assist correct practices. 

An intimate and important connection exists be- 
tween agriculture and chemistry combined with vege- 
table physiology. In some cases, considerable accura- 
cy of reasoning, and certainty of application may exist; 
in others, all peems as yet involved in uncertainty. The 
triple relations of the analysis ofpfants, of soils, and of 
manures, and the determination of the constituents of 
each, promise, perhaps, more important results than 
any other department. 

The knowledge of the organic constituents of plants, 
composed of various combinatiims of the four elements, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, may aflbrd 
some very useful suggestions in practice. By knowing 
for instance, the proportions of these constituents, we 
can often arrive at a comparative value of different 
kinds of grain. Analysis shows that some vegetable 
products contain more slarch than others; some abound 
in gluten; some contain a large portion of oily matter, 
and others are distinguished for other ingredients. 
Now, some of these arc best adapted to one object, and 
others to another object. If for instance, in fee<iing 
animals, it is intended to fatten them, those grains 
would be pointed out as best, which most largely con- 
tain oil; if to make them grow in flesh and musculai 
parts, those which abound in gluten; if the object is tr 
make a cow yield butter, food containing oily mattei 
shouM be given; if to yield cheese, beans, peas, and clo 
ver should be given; and if milk in quantity merely, 8u< 
culcnt food should be employed. But although in these 
instances, analyses may suggest useful practices, ye.. 
the amount of the benefit must be determined by prac 
tice. Theory may point out one course as better thai, 
another, but the difference may be so small, as not tc 
merit attention in practice, which can only be det" 
mined by direct experiment.* 

• All resolis of ibis kind are greatly inflaeooed by 
ect. P'^ intttn<»e, exn^oMrits w^r^npielr eoudnsiia. 
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The difflcnlty of arriving at a correct practical con- 
clotion, in relation to the quantity of nUtrimeot in grain 
and other food by analysis, will be evident from the 
fiuBt, abundantly proved by some of the best formers in 
Hew-£ng1and as well as in Western New- York, that 
com ground and boiled with water, is more effective in 
fattening hogs, than twice the amount fed in the dry 
grain. 

Analysis, in other cases, will show the comparative 
value of different varieties of the same grain. A very 
valuable ingredient in wheat is gluten; of this, French 
wheat has been found to contain 12 per cent. ; Bavarian, 
24 per cent. H. Davy obtained 19 per cent, from win- 
ter, and 24 from summer wheat; from Sicilian, 21, and 
from Barbary wheat, 19 per cent. But the uncertainty 
of permanent dependance on such analysis is proved by 
the fact that the nature of the soil may considerably in. 
Iluence the result. Hermbstsdt found that the same 
wheat which, with vegetable manure only, g^ve scarce- 
]y 10 per cent, of gluten, yielded more than three times 
as much when manured with powerful animal substan- 
ces, rich in ammonia. Some varieties of the potato are 
found to contain more starch than other varieties; and 
this quantity is also controlled to some extent by soil. 

The analysis of plants will also indicate what plants 
are best to employ as manure by plowing in the green 
crop. A considerable portion of nitrogen is essential 
to the growth of wheat. Now clover is also found to 
contain a large portion ; hence a crop of clm-er becomes 
eminently useful as manure for this grain. Wheat ab- 
stracts its nitrogen chiefly from the soil, and is con- 
sequently exhausting; clover obtains it mostly from the 
air, and is not exhausting, but becomes in this way the 
provider for the wants of the wheat. 

Analysis has also proved that in addition to the usual 
organic elements, there are about ten organic or earthy 
constituents, most of which are invariably found in the 
same species, and are indispensable to its healthy 
growth. These are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alu- 
mina, silica, iron, manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, 
and chlorine. These substances are derived by the 
plants from the soil; hence a fertile soil, — one from 
which plants may draw these essential constituents, 
must of course contain them. Here the intimate rela. 
tion between the constituents of plants and of soils is at 
once obvious. Hence soils which are destitute of a 
part of these ingredients, or contain them in very small 
proportions, is necessarily sterile; or if they be desti- 
tute of one only, the same result must take place, if that 
one is an essential ingredient of the crop growing upon 
them.* And here it is that the great benefits to be de- 
rived from analysis of soils, at once force themselves 
upon the mind. IfaRoil is barren, determine its con- 
stituents — see what is wanting — what is in excess; ap- 
ply at once the deficient ingredient, or counteract or 
neutralize the injurious one, and fertility is restored. 
A soil was shown to H. Davy, which, though apparent- 
ly abounding in every enriching material, was incapa- 
ble of yielding a crop. He found by examination, that 
it was poisoned by a considerable portion of sulphate of 
iron or copperas. He decomposed this sulphate by ap- 
plying lime, and the difficulty was removed. Here the 
remedy was simple and certain; but such cases very 
rarely occur in practice. 

As diff*erent plants draw from the soil the same sub- 
stances in unlike proportions, analyses of these plants 

that Indian corn, gnmnd and boiled, will fatten ho^ more than 
twice as fast as the same amount of raw material. 

* Those plants, says C. W. Johnson, which yield salt, never 
grow well (>n lands which do not contain it; those in which 
carbonate of lime is found never flourish in soils from which 
this is absent. Plants which abound with nitrate of potash, such 
as the sun-flower and the nettle, always languish m soils free 
(torn that salt ; but when watered with a weak solution of it. their 
growth is very materially promoted, and saltpetre is then found in 
Ihem, upon analysis, in very sensible proportion. The same wri- 
ter states, that an old pasture became, in spite of rarioos liberal 
lop dressings of diflerent maimres, incapable of producing a luzu- 
riaut crop. At la.«t ;>eat ashes were found to produce the best re- 
mU, or an increase ot' more than a ton of hay per acre. Hiese 
peat ashea were found to contain one-eighth of their weight of 

epsum, which wm the ingredient the soil seeded. Gvpaom 
Blf WW then applied wjih Ibe same ilK^cMM YesalL 



will show which substances are most largely neiw^ad 
for the different crops. And it points out a reaion of 
the fact long since known, that a field which may bc*r 
a profitable crop of one kind, may be unable to yield a 
good return of another; and that by alternation ot. ro- 
tation, different portions are variously abstracted, and 
time left for the restoration of each by various proeesMt 
in nature, and by artificial means. But the fact that 
these ingredients vary in the same plants, shows the 
great necessity of caution in drawing practical conclu- 
sions. Justus Liebig, one of the most eminent chemists 
of modem times, but whose deductions are often defi- 
cient in value from a want of sufficient corroboration by 
actual experiment in cultivation, says that one hundred 
parts of the stalks of wheat yield 1.55 parts of inorga- 
nic constituents; barley 8.54 parts; and oats only 4.42 
parts, all being of the same composition. ** We have 
in these facts,*' he then adds, " a clear proof of what 
plants require for their growth. Upon the same field 
which will yield only one harvest of wheat, two crops 
of barley and three of oats may be raised." Bat every 
good farmer knows that oats is exhausting to an extraor- 
dinary degree, instead of being less so than barley, and 
only one-third as much as wheat, according to this con- 
clusion of Liebig. Some of the best farmers of New- 
York, never suffer an oat crop to grow on land ever ap- 
propriated to wheat. Professor Johnston has, however, 
demolished Liebig's reasoning, by showing that these 
inorganic constituents are not only different in compo- 
sition, but greatly variable in quantity, the oats some- 
times considerably exceeding the barley, and the wheat 
varying from 3.5 per cent, to 15.5 per cent. But 
neither of these chemists appear to have considered 
the composition of the grain, nor to have remembered 
the diflference in the weight of the crop. Superficial 
reasoning and general theories often appear beautiful; 
but thorough investigation in detail, and the results of 
actual practice, will frequently exhibit their uncertainty 
and error. 

A department of analysis, perhaps the least liable to 
erroneous results, is the examination of manvres. Fer- 
tilizing substances are known by their effects applied 
separately to plants or in mixture; or by the fact that 
fertile soils and well grown plants are found to contain 
them. Now, analysis will show what proportion of 
the fertilizing materials exist in diff*erent kinds of ma- 
nure; and hence the value of manures may be ascer- 
tained, at least to some extent, by a previous chemical 
examination. A comparison of common manure with 
guano, exhibits this principle in a striking light: 

A ton of manure yields 2 pounds and 4 ounces of potash. 
" guano " 66 « 8 " *< 

« manure " 1 " 10 ** soda. 
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guano ** 36 

manure ** 5 

guano « 283 

manure " 1 

guano « 93 

manure ** 1 

guano ** 62 

Here it will be seen that most of these enriching In- 
gredients are from thirty to 70 times as great in quan- 
tity in guano as in common manure. Experiment ac- 
cordingly proves that guano often produces from thirty 
to seventy times as great a ^^rowth in plants, as an equal 
quantity of manure. 

One of the most powerful manures 's poudrette, a 
preparation from night-soil. Let us see what kind of 
comparison analysis will draw between this substance 
and guano: 

A ton of night-soil yields 6 pounds 7 oz. of potash 
guano " 66 « 8 *< «« 

night-soil « 4 << 10 « soda. 
« guano «* 36 " 15 « « 

<* night-soil " 120 *' phosph. acid 

" guano '* 283 " 9 ** *'* 

Here we see that guano still vastly exceeds erem 
Bight-ioil in these important reqaiiitee to fertility; 

• Loaioa Ag. Oaiette 
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although the latter 

in composition over comuon maauri 

flud in practice, that the compBTUtive valui 

lUfferent manurcB ie very nearly the same th 

indicalei, when the average of experiment ii 

There are many other lubstance' nhlcb 
poidli out ae valuable for manure, which are 
lal in practice. Many of theae, however, ifi 
or mixeil with only one or two others, after 
cerUin reiultB, frequently prove failures, uiil 
we > pniitive injury. Sulphate of ammonia, oilrate of 
KMla, sulphate of lime, silicate of pnlash, anit other salti 
\i*ve been known (o proiluce exlnionlinBry growth; 
but in other cases were valueleu. So many causeieon- 
trol their action, that tbi* uncertainty muat continue lo 
exist. The soil may be alreaity aupplieit with them; 
drought may derange entirely their action; and other 
iafluence* now unknown may produce a similar result. 

Common bam-yan) and stable manure, though no( so 
powerful, appears to be more universally beneflcal 
than any other from the ceriarnty of its operation. 
This certainly is dependent on the great number of its 
ingredients. It contains a large portion of decaying 
vegetable matter derived from Ilie pulverized bay con- 
sumed by the animal; it is ricb in ammonia ami other 
animal matters, resuliin^ from the secretions; and it 
contains many salts dcriveil from both these sources. 
Foudreite posBesie^ nearly the same advantages; and 
guano, from its great quantity of animal matter and eu- 
rlching sails, rarely falls if properly applieil. With 
single substances, however, there is great uncertainty, 
until experiment points the way. 

Wheat was found by H. Davv lo contain more nitrate 
of potash than any other farm TroilncI', yet the author 
of British Husbandry says, "although it has generally 



ous plants. Hence a reason that gypsum so eminently 
eneflts the growth of red clover. And bence reaaoil 
rould here suggest, that to iletermine the fitncB of ■ 
:)i[ for clover, an analysis should be madei if it con- 
Lin gyi'sum all is right, and the clover wilt flourish; 
ut if not, then a drcning of this material must be ap- 
lied. This is the theory. Let us compare il with 
ractice. A hundred pounds of g3'psam to Ibe acre has 
doubled the clover crop ; and a tenth part of that 
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eCfects. After il 
ground, and before any sensible eBect is produced on 
the crop, (he rain has usually dissolved it and ttarried il 
into the soil and among Ibe roots of the young plants. 
It thus becomes Intimately diffiised through the soil. 
Ffow, will analysis detect its presence? If the soil is a 
loot deep, half a grain to a pounil will indicate * hun- 
dred pounds to an acre. Yet this half a grain to a ponnd 
is only one fourteen -thousandth part) though often pro- 
ducing a most luxuriant growth of red clover. A tenth 
part of that is only one hundredth and forty- tbouaandtb 
p.irt; yet (his minute portion often is found to exerta 
very visible influence in growth; though far beyond 
the reach of onlinary analysis. A crop of clover of a 
ton anil a half to the acre, contains only Ihree times 
or thirty pounds of gypsum in its stems 
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in improved, and the crops hi , 

n found unusually subject lo mildew." Similar 
. . :0 favorable 

result. Hence we perceive that supplying, simply, an 
essential ingreiltenl, does nut always answer the pur- 
pose. Artillcial guano, made by an observance of (he 
analysis of the natural (hough useful, has nut been found 
nearly so powerful asihe latler. Nitrogen, supplied ;>ro- 
perly lo plants, rauses a healthy and rapid growth ; yet 
allhongb this element exists unciimbined as a compo- 
nent of the atmosphere, and in direct contact with the 
leaves of plania, (hey will iierish for want of it before 
they will draw a particle of it fn>m the air. Hence in 
alt chemical deduction relative to manures, the ex- 
peritncQls of the cultivator only are lo be depended on, 
IS Ibe decisive test. Suggestions of in- 
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The importance of the analysis of soils, lo detcrm 
deficient ingredients, and then In supply defects, 
been already adverted to. AHhougb iis value (lius . 
pears to be very great, ami has been much extolled 
chemical writers and (heir imilalors, yet there are i 
fleullics in practice which render extreme caution 
drawing conclusions very necessary. The cnnstitui 
of plants may ic '" 
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difl'ere 



couscquent adapt: 

paralively ferliliiing ollecis, may be ascertained fre- 
quently in the laboratory. But the cxtfnsive dilTusion 
of these infrrcdicnis through broad acres ofsoil, snri the 
exceedingly minute projiorlion which some bear to the 
Thole bulk of the soil, renders the determination of 
.bese proiNtrl ions, if not the aciual existence of the in- 
[reilien(s, difficult if not impossible. A distinguished 
-hemiat told tbc wrilvr. dial for onlinary earthy sub. 
•ances, the detection of a thousandib part required 
lUilful snalysis. Minuter portions of some constituents 
.re more easily detected than of Others. But suppose 
■ leD-thousandlh pari the utmost limit for agrlealtnral 
•ractice, a few insfanees will show the inadequacy of 
— alyils in cases which may ocour: 

A considerable portion of tolpbala of Kdm or gjp- 
mp, )■ *-•"(> '■> <"-iK in rwl clp-er- *~\ n«iier l*|viai> 



the soil. One hundred and forty pounds of guano 
addtd more than sixteen hundred pouods lo an acre Of 
hay. But Ibis, manure, when diOiised through the soil, 
const ituled only about a ten -thousandth part; its pro- 
j>ortion of phosphoric acid, forming about one eighth, 
and a very important ingredient, would be about one 
eigbty-thousanittb part; its sulphuric acid would con- 
stitute less than a two-huudreil-tbousandlh part, and Its 
potash about one three-hundredtb-thousandth part, tarn 
not aware that many chemisis claim sufficient skill to 
determine such small pr<>purtions in the soil; yet these 
cxpcrimeuls show Iheir great practical influence when 
existing as added const itnents. 

The ammonia of the atmosphere is considered by 
eminent chemists as holding a very important relation 
to the heallhy and vigorous growth Of plants; yet its 
presence lias never been directly detecleil, and only 
indirectly by favorable opportunities when absorbed In 
snow or rain-water. Eminent and accurate experi- 
1 men'.s had not discovered even this until within a few 
years. 
:| II is not denied that a bright light may be thrown on 
' Ihe practice of agriculture by carefully conducted 
analyses of soils. The rcsulls of many examinations 
i nhich have been made, show frequently a very striking 
I dilTerencc between fertile and barren soils. But these 
,j analyses were conducted with (he most rigid care and 
. accuracy by men of such skill and eminence as could 
, hardly be expected lo be al the service of any common 
practical farmer. And after all accurate experiments 
in cultivation would delermitie ail that is necessary in 
many points of practice, anil would in any case b« 
' needed as a (est of Ihe Inilh of the theory. 

It is to be hoped that cbemisis will continue to pur- 
-sue (heir iniestigadons on doubtful poinis, until cer. 
; tainty, if po'sihle, may be arrived at; and that all well- 
.' establtsheif facts may have as extensive application in 
! farming as (heir value merils. But i( must be admit 
' led that there has been a ilisposilion lo lake loo much 
i^ for granleil, and to overstate the certainly of success in 
connecting chemistry with agriculture. The precision so 
striking in other sciences, and other applical tons of Ibis 
science lo various arts, does not hold in caseofthegrowtl 
of i>lanla, which, though governed by filed laws, is lOf 
much controlled by circumstances and too much obscured 
from view. (O be Ihoronghly underatood. This growth 
is slow and imperceptible to the sight; plania are sor- 
rounded by an invisible air above ground, and ars hid- 
den from view below ground; their mrbotm rMtaivi 
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nourishment by iKtrM only leen by powcrrul micro- 1 
•co|>GS; the nourishment is drawn from va|K>rs and ' 
floatinif ^ascs in the air, ami liquids in the earth 
charged with many substances in minute proportions; ' 
and the whole process is entirely beyond the reach of 
the closest wintin}' of the eye. 

It is not surprising^ therefore that there should be a 
dtfiercnce of opinion anion«^ high authorities. The \ 
constituents of vegetable mould have led to much dis- i 
|uite, and no less than twenty diflcrent substances have | 
been discovered or named by various chemists. Dr. 
Dana, in attempting to prove the inutility of applying I 
lime and {totash as manures, shows that nearly all soils! 
contain lime and |>otash enough for the growth of all the ; 
crops which may be proiluced on the land for thousands ! 
of years. Yet other chemists dwell on ihe importance: 
of these substances applied as manures, and direct ex- 1 
perinieat shows their utility.* Liebig says that « wheat | 
does not flonrish in a sandy soil, and that a calcareous 
soil is also unsuitable for its growth unless mixed with ' 
a considerable quantity of clay " — ** because these soils; 
do not contain alkalies in sufficient quantity.'* But' 
Johnslo.1 shou-s not onlj' that excellent wheat crops are 
rca|>eii from those soils, but that turneps, universul.y 
admitted to be Anely adapted to sandy land, contain in a 
single crop of ordinary productiveness, nearly ten times j 
as much potash and soda, as a crop of fifty bushels of 
wheat with the straw included. The contradictions of 
chemists on the single article of gypsum alone would 
f»erhaps fill a volume. According to Kollner, its ac- i 



ticet which diitingaisheU the best modem tptciQieM of 
farming. It is a systematic arnuigemeiit of knowleUgf^ 
which the experience of centuries has aceinnulalML 
Many of its principles, it is true, ar« those of other 
sciences; but they were usually discovered in thecouno 
of cultivation, before those sciences had a distinct ex- 
istence. A professor of one of our colleges has citeU 
the practices of draining, subsoil plowing, treQchingy 
and clovering and plastering, as •|>ecimens of the ap- 
1>lication of science to agriculture. But these have aU 
res*ilted entirely from experience; they are iadeedspe- 
cimens of scientific farming, but they originated from 
the science of agriculture, as just explaioedy ami not 
from science to agriculture in its common acceptation. 

The best modem practices of agriculture, ere in 
nearly all ca^es much in advance of the theory. It ifl 
for this reason that the cause of agricultural improve* 
ment would be much better served by holding up for 
imitation the experience and management of the best 
farmers of the day, rather than a too frequent refereooe 
to chemical authority. How many of our citizens might 
have avoided shipwreck of their pro|>erty, and made 
handsome profits, if they had followed the best estab- 
lishetl courses of cultivation. But, have any failed for 
want of knowing the sciences? Some of our farmers 
make money rapidly, — that is, they farm tcelL Otheri 
make a scanty living; and others are reduced to insol- 
vency. What is the reason of the success of the former 
— what the cause of the failure of the latter? Is it a 
knowletlge of chemistry in one case, and a deficiency in 
tion dei>eni!s on the (lower possessed by lime to form, ;| the other? No one will ever think of ascribing the re* 



with the oxygen and carbon of the atmosphere, com- 
|>ound8 which are favorable to vegetation; according to 
Mayer and Brown, it merely improves the physical 
proi»ertiesof the soil; while according to Riel, it is an 
es$iential constituent of the plant. Hedwig called it the * 
saliva or gastric juice of the plant; Humboldt and 
Tbaer considered it a stimulant; Chaptal ascribed its' 
action to a su})i>osed power of supplying water f and 
carbonic acid to plants; and Davy reganled it as an es- . 
aontial constituent of plants.:^ According to Liebig, it' 
fixes the ammonia of the atmosphere; according to | 
Sprengel, it supplies sulphur for the formation of the! 
Icgumiii of leguminous plants; and according to Dana 
it mpicly assists the dect)mposition of other substances 
in the soil. | 

The question has been much oftener asked than an- ' 
swered, *< Who shall decide when doctors disagree?", 
If great men who have spent their whole lives in ex- j 
amining such questions, are so much at variance, to ' 
what power is the farmer to look, to dissolve the thick '. 
mist antl remove his doubts, in relation to such matters? 
Tnc answer cann(»t be avoided, To repeated, varying^ I 
and actual experiments in practical cultivation. Such • 
experiments have long since established the value of 
gypsum, lime, and other manures; while eminent che- ' 
mists are still disputing not only on their theory of ac- ' 
tion, but whether they are really of any value what- | 
ever. I 

The distinction must be drawn between The Appli- 
cation of Science to Agriculturef and The Scie.vce or 
Agricumure. The former has been already ex- 
plained; the latter consists of the facts which practice 
has established, and the truths it ha's developeil, reduced ' 
to a system, and in some degree arranged umler fixed , 
principles. The Science of Agriculture explains the ' 
thcor>' and operations of draining plowing, subsoil ing, i 
and manuring, of rotation of crops, of cultivating the 
soil, of adapting culture to crops, and many other prac- j 



• It lii;j« bi'oii a-sertcd by !^ie1>ifr nnd others, iliat th« beiirfii of ' 
lime is owiii!^ m the potn<«h it cniraliiA. Lime ha« been applied ! 
Willi preai jwircca* lo $o.U in Western New- York, which con- 
liiDieil lauiiy i.rt>keii rriignienL>oriim*'Muiic. The lime waft from, 
(••caliiies, where, by the aaalysi« of Dr. Beck, no potnsh existed. | 

i The opinion thai gyp*um owed il.*« efficacy t<» the absorption of ! 
moi»:ure, has been conimuu in this country. IL Davy exposed h I 
portion of itypsutn to the airthree fofrfry i.'iglitK. and found it •!>- • 
sorlKNl only » 7^h part. (^alcuUiiicHi will show that two bushcU j 
•IKcad over an acre, would abaorb ai the aame rate, a stratum of 
i|aii«ture utUy one-mdiiontli of au inch in ihickiveas, or fivetlKmsaiid 
lime.4 thinner ikau paper. 

I Hkibeck. 



suits to such causes. 

It is not denied, that important aid may yet be de- 
rived from agricultural chemistry. But its ailvance 
must be slow and attended with caution. Years of care- 
ful and accurate analyses of soils, and of the trial of 
manures, separate and mixed, in connection with ex- 
periments on growing crops performed with the utmoet 
judgment and precision, can only settle uncertain points. 
Reasons will thus be rendered clearer by science, and 
practices explained, enforced and established. But 
these experiments must be performed chiefly by the en- 
terprising fewj and not by the common farmer. The 
study is indeed deeply interesting and fascinating; and 
every one who has a knowledge of the natural sciences, 
will not unfrequenily find useful applications in the 
every.day busine^is of life. But to hold them up as a 
means by which the young farmer is to^onduct his 
business most profitably, while he yet remains wholly 
or partially ignorant of the most improved modem sys- 
tems of practice and management, cannot be followed 
by the best results. The most important knowledge 
must be first attained, and afterwards that which is lean 
essential in practice. If possible, neither should be 
neglected. We should not denounce any study because 
it is encompassed with some dilUculties. Chemistry is 
affording many valuable suggestions for trial and prac- 
tice; and as Professor Johnston very justly remarks, 
<* It is foolish to refuse to avail ourselves of the morn- 
ing light because it is not equal to the mid-day tun." 



IS DEEP PLownra always best. 



L. Tucker, Esq. — It appears to me, an error exists 
in the minds of some agriculturists, on the subject of 
deep plowing, es|>ocially in cultivating light soil.*, ex- 
cept where heavily manured. 

The prevailing opinion has been, and probably still 
to a great extent obtains, that, to be a good farmer or 
planter, it is necessary to plow deep, without reference 
to the depth of the soil. We find crops designed for 
premiums, usually plowed deep, and of course manured 
strongly; doubtless this is the best method for that 
purpose. I have invariably found deep plowing on 
deep and rich soils to answer well. On alluvial soils, 
(for example, on some parts of the Mississippi bottoms,) 
by plowing tieep, a richer mould is often turned up. 

▲ few yeert tince 1 bad a piece of pasture sward 
turned over for a winter crop, plowed about Uudu 
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inches deep, towed, uhI the grain harrowed in, sihI 
binhed imootb, vhich jiroduceil ■ good crop. Another 
piece oraimilar ground, a few rodi diilant, ivai broken 
deep, (about 8 to 10 inchei,) croii-ploweil, and grain 
harrowed in, but the yield woi not hair to the (brnier. 
Since thai time, where the soil ia thin, I guarrl against 
plowing below it; believing that the belt loil U uiually 
at the eurface. 

Much of our land in New-England, ia Ion poroui to 
oe beneflitei by aubSDJl plowing. It ia doubted whe- 
ther it payji for the labor in atilTand rich landi; except 
for root planla. II costi more than double the power 
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M«. Tt7CKEE- 



tnce, agriculture inclndei in 
all Its brancnei, a knowledge aa cxieniive, and a* didl- 
CdII completely to master, aa many of Ihe learned pro- 
feiiiona. It ii a field conlinuaily open for new inreali. 
gallons, and wtihin a few years, since men of learning 
have given their attention to il at a science, many are the 
adranees which have been made toward! elevating it to a 
standard which il jujily deieriei. There are doubtless 
many who are far excelled in some of iia rami Real ions, 
but very few who hate attained that perfection which 
places tbem beyond the point of being taught. It is a 
imrsuil which oBera the liberal mind opportunities for 
research and experiments which are denied him in 
almost every Other branch of science. If he turns his 
attention lo these, alter much severe loil and labor, he 
Is doomed to meet with ilisappointmenl. having learned 
thai Ihe perfection lo which the science has already 
attained, leaves no room for his researches. But let him 
devote hia enthusiastic toil to agriculture, and if hedoes 
not roalce tome important discovery, he may go far tow- 
ards arranging the thousand discordant facta which have 
been handed down from time immemorial. 

Il is to be regretted thai there is not among the ma- 
jority ol farmera, a more inquisitive spirit in reganl lo 
the nature of the objecti with which ihey are su inti- 
mately connected, and from which they 
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other wonts, wi 

veriahing the soil, in order to accomplish this, we 
■nutl reeort to experiments, and here again opens a wide 
and extensive field. In consequence of the great variety 
of aoili, experiments in dilTerent kinds, though nearly 
of the same nature, will not produce like results. 

The leading jirinciples of agriculture are ever the 
nne; animal and vegetable matter, after decomposi- 
tion, furnish food for plants, while heat, air, and moist- 

'rhera is nothing, practically considered, which has 
done more towardi improving the minds of a majority 
if brmeia, than the circulation of a well conducted ag' 



FABM AOaOUVTM. 



Ma. TocKEn — In order fbra brmer lo decide which 
are the best and most proBtable crops he raises, he 
mult keep a correct account of the debits aod credits of 
each. 

To do this, he will do well to keep a Journal of dally 
transactions, and from that post Into an account book. 
Something after the following manner his Journal mar 
be kept : 

ifay 1, 1846. 
Fri. Cloudy and rainy. Wind from H. E. 

F. plowed ) day in lot No. 2., t>-00 

G. reset fence between luta 3 and 4, W 

Sal. Cloudy, rainy, and cool. Wind from Dortb. 

F. fini^ed plowing for oat« in lot 2, l.U 

The roKM of the Accovht Boob ob {.cposa. 
Oaij. Dr. Cr. 



tl itajV plowing , 

/buheiiar>«<);g<iac., 

LolND.a Piveacm 

" 141 huiliel«»rf,'(8'iu'i.V.'.'.i.'!!",".'l 

r'BF-^^ '^ 

'^ drBWinr iii, thnHJiiiw. an! dcaalng., , 
Br lt>(lbu>riElicwU,S3i. 



I*,* • 



In this manner an account of each crop can be kept, 
rhich will show the coat and proAt, the lot in which 
t was laiseil, and the amount per acre; also the lime 
if sowing and harvesting, which will be a tatiaractlDn 
hat will overl>alBiice all lime and trouble. 

D. B. Wkight. 

ifoscoir, N. r., Jtfay 9, 1S46. 
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wieilge from which all may draw something 
-•d servicable. It also furnishes a common mc 
or fiirnierB to communicate and receive instruc 
but enabling them to profit by the experience of 
Jher. Among Ihe list of agticultural |>apers, 
higher (or have a greater circulation,) ilmi 
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Ma. TocKEji — About the year 1823, Jodge Slrmg, 
of Long Island, planted some seeds of Ihe gennina 
Oreen Newtown Pippin apple, from which he now haa 
three large trees that have borne fruit for lix or tevea 
yeara. The fruit of all of these assimilates to closely 
to that of Ihe parent tree, that it would be immedialelj- 
recognized by an ordinary observer. One of these 
seedling fniits is remarkable for its fair and perfect 
Ibrm. presenting the character of an improved variety, 
it being of the same high flavor, and of the appearance 
of the Hnesl s|iecimens that can be selected of Ihe old 
kind. The tree is also of much more vigorous growlh 
than the old variety, which eonslitntes a most important 
Improvement, as it has been a subject of regret th^t the 
parent tree is of only moderate growth, with a rough 
bark. To those pomologials who believe in the ex- 
haustion of the varieties of fruils, a great relief will be 
alTorded by the production of a new seedling Newtown 
Pippin. Bciona for 100 trees were presented by Judge 
Strong, in 1845, to Wm. R. Prince, proprietor of the 
nurseries at Flushing, who has that number of trect 
growing therefrom; and the present season, Mr. P. has 
ingrafted and budded &00 more from the original tree. 
We may therefore feel assured that thnngh the «t- 
prtionsand extensive correspondence Of Mr, Prtnee, thd 
bighly estimable variety will soon become widely dt*- 
leminated. The Spring Hill Spitienburg, which U ft 
seedling of Ihe Ewpus Spilienbnrg, WM alto oriKlnt*'' 
from seed b; " ' " 



of Ihe Eiopus Spilienbnrg, WM s 
d by Judge Strcmg, aBil by hin 
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VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 



Hb. Tuckek — I perceive an advertisement of seetl 
wheat for lale in your August number, upon «rhich I wish 
to ofler a few remarlcs. I think those who offer seeds of 
any kind for sale, should gfive a short description of the 
general characteristics of the plant. The Soule wheat 
is a ver)' prolific variety — large stiff straw, more liable 
to blight or rust than the White Flint; shells very easy, 
and there is much more complaint of its being injured 
by the wheat worm. I think it ought to be sown only 
upon rather dry or rolling land. The While Flint is 
less liable to rust, and will not waste in harvesting, even 
if it stands several days after it is fit to cut. 

The Mediterranean wheat is the surest wheat that is 
grown, and the least liable to pist; straw rather small, 
and is quite apt to fall. For those who wish to grow 
for their own domestic use, it is preferable to any other 
variety, because more sure of a crop, and will make 
more flour to the bushel. The objection to this wheat 
Is, that the flour is of a red«iish cast, and does not sell 
well in our market. The writer of this sent several 
barrels to Albany last spring, and it would not fetch 
within one dollar per barrel, what flour of the Whi i 
Flint variety brought; yet I have not the least doubt it 
would have made several pounds more bread than the 
Other. 

Spri.vu Wheat. — I have tried the Black Sea wheat. 
The straw is very limber — so much so that it was im- 
possible to cut it with a cradle; soil, sand and gravelly 
loam. Possibly it may stand better on a more calca- 
reous soil. The yiehl, I think, will be good. 

I perceive your enterprizing correspondent, S. W. 
Jewett, has produced, as he supposes, a new variety of 
winter wheat from the summer variety of Black Sea 
wheat. I fear he has drawn his conclusions too soon. 
And why? The winter of 1R41 was very mild here, 
and hundreds of stools of the common two-rowed bar- 
le)', where wheat was sown after said crop, stood through 
the winter, and produced fine long ears, which ripened 
ten days earlier than the wheat — and yet I do not think 
any one would think of calling it a winter variety on 
that account. Wayne. 



WINTER WHEAT DERIVED FROM SPRINCJ WHEAT. 



Mr. Tucker. — In a communication from S. W. 
Jewett, £3q., in the August number of the Cultivator, 
he gives the process by which he obtained a good yield 
from a fall sowing of the Odessa or Black Sea wheat. 
In confirmation of his experiments, tending to show that 
it may be cultivated as a winter variety, I will state a 
few facts that have come within my own observatitm. 

On the 1st of Nov., 1S43, Mr. Jared Goodalo sowed 
one bushel of Black Sea wheat. The ground froze soon 
after the sowing, and remained so until the opening of 
the spring, when the wheat came forward finely, and at 
harvest gave twenty-eight bushels from the one. The 
berry was lighter colored, but heavier than the spring 
town gra n. 

In the fall of 1S44, Mr. A. Smith sowed about two 
acres with the Black Sea wheat. T saw it just before 
harvest, ami thDupfht it promised fuir f(»r at least thirty 
bushels to the acre. I never learned how much it ac- 
tually did yield; but will say it was such a piece as far 
mers might be proud to raise. Mr. Smith afterwards 
told me that it made superior flour. Both of the above 
pieces were sown with sre«l raised from spring sowing 
that season, without other preparation than is usual for 
common winter wheat. 

In the fore part of September, 1845, Dr. D. C. Good- 
ale, having harvested from a field of twenty -three acres 
a fair crop of spring sown Odessa wheat, carefully turn- 
ed under the stubble, and excepting about three-fourths 
of an acre, for which he lacked seed, sowed the field 
with the Harmon wheat, as it is called with us. The 
seed was genuine^ the Doctor having procured it from 
Goieral Harmoo the leaioo before, and taken much 
fmla* to keep it pore. At harrett the put not sown 



was a fair growth of Black Sea wheat, somewhat un- 
even, as might be expected, but yielding an averai^e of 
fifteen bushels to the acre. That part sown with the 
Harmon wheat, is about two-thirds of that variety, the 
remaining third was Black Sea produced from the scat- 
terings of the first harvest. 

The last I will now notice, was a small lot of an acre 
and a half on the farm of Ira Strong, which was of 
spontaneous growth, or sprung from the dropping^ in 
gathering the previous crop. The land not having been 
plowed, or in any way cultivated, the grain stood thin« 
with long heails, remarkably well filled, the straw hard 
and stiff, compared with the spring sown. 

The ibregoing, I think establishes the point that the 
Black Sea wheat may be successfully cultivated as a win- 
ter variety, and that it is thus improved in weight of 
grain and quality of flour; and farther, that the straw 
being more solid, it is not as liable to lodge. ' 

J. W. Strono. 



ouRma PROVISIONS. 



A WRITER with the signature Zea, gives some direc- 
tions in the Montreal Witness in regard to curing provi- 
sions for the English market, which may be both useful 
and interes'ing. He is in favor of dry saitingt as it it 
called, that is rubbing the meat with salt, instead of put- 
ing it into brine. This mode, he thinks of great im- 
portance; for he observes, "it lakes away the bloody 
cures the meat, condenses it, coagulates the albumen, 
and renders it not so liable either to spoil or to become 
salt. Hams and bacon, it is well known, cured with 
dry salt, can be kept perfectly well, though not one 
quarter as salt as those prepared in the brine tub, indeed 
scarcely to to be considered as salt food at all." 

The quality of salt he deems of the next consequence. 
The salt made in " the States,'* he thinks, is too often 
impure, though he says the manufacturer might refine 
it so as to be as good as any other. 

Cleanliness is another point which he considers as 
deserving much attention. He says, " washing the 
meat in water before finally packing it up for sale, should 
never be neglected; and care should also be taken to 
avoid all kinds of dirt. The people of Britain, correctly 
enough, are very particular in this respect; they like to 
see the ccdor of meat, and so, partially, to be able to 
judge of its quality.'' 

Beef, he says, should be cut into six pound pieces, 
and pork into four pound pieces, the former to be packed 
in tierces of 30() pounds, the latter in barrels of 200 
pounds, each containing fifty pieces. « The reason for 
this," it is said, «is that beef being generally served out 
to men at sea in greater quantities than pork, it is more 
convenient to have it in larger pieces, without weigh- 
ing; pieces of those sizes are also more perfectly cured 
throu^i) than larger pieces, and when of a uniform size 
they p.ick better. The pieces of beef being larger than 
those of pork, it is obviously better that larger casks be 
employed to hold them more conveniently. Even when 
inten led for domestic use, uniformly sized pieces are 
more convenient than those of various dimensions, re- 
quiring to be cut before being used, the piece left bein|f 
thrown back often carelessly into the cask, and liable to 
get rusty in consequence." 

He is not in favor of the use of saltpetre. Its only 
value, he thinks, is to give color to the meat. The 
points most deserving attention, he sums up as follows: 

*^ First, The pieces must consist of, for beef, six 
pound pieces, and pork, four pound pieces. 

*' Second, The salt must be good, and but very little 
saltpetre must be employed. 

<< Th ird. The meat must be dr}' rubbed for three or four 
ilays, at least once a day, to extract a certain quantity of 
water, and to chemically alter the meat. 

'* Fouitht The meat must be put into pickle, so as to 
cure it sufficiently; in this it should remain ten days, or 
until it is required to be packed. 

<< Fifth, It must be well washed in water, if neces- 
sary scraped or cut. 

'^Sixthf Packed away» if beef, in tierces; if porky te 
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barrelt, with g^ood coane salt; the packages fllled ap 
with clean pickle. 

" For dried or smoked meats, the dry salting- alone 
shonld be employed ; they will be found of a perfectly 
distinct flavor from those cured alone in pickle; and al- 
though slightly saltetl, keeping far better than provi- 
sions so highly salted by the wet process, as to be scarce- 
ly eatable. 

•* The me of sugar or molasses is daily gaining favor 
among packers; as preserving meat in a superior man- 
oer, having a finer flavor, keeping better, and never 
becoming rusty; and however old, never excessive- 
ly salt. It has also t>een asserted on high medical 
authority, that the use of sugar in curing meat, would 
prevent that fearful disease sea scurvy. It has been used 
in curing hams for a long period, indeed a good flavored 
ham cannot be prepareil without it; but it is of the great- 
est importance in curing beef, which is to be kept fbr a 
length of time, or which is required of a fine flavor. 

It is used in the first process, along with the salt, for 
dried provisions — say one pound sugar, or one pint mo- 
lasses to four pounds salt. With pickled meats, it is 
used in the last process along with salt, to pack up the 
meat in the cask, say about half of each, sugar and salt. 

*' As regards the kinds of beef to be packed; the best 
description consists of prime mess, the pieces rejecte<l 
firom mess causing too great a loss to the packer. The 
coarse pieces of the leg, which are rejected from prime 
mess, can be boned, dry salted, and dried; in which way 
they yield as good a return as the re^t. 

« Owing to the great local demand, the most desirable 
description o( pork consists of mess: the rib pieces of 
hogs weighing over two hundred pounds should be so 
packed : The hams and cheeks, as also the fore part, con- 
sisting of the neck and shoulder in a piece, should be 
cured and dried; the fashion of removing the bones from 
the latter is worthy of adoption, as when the bone is left 
the meat is much more apt to spoil, besides being an 
awkward joint. Prepared this way, the pieces rejected 
fetch as good a price as the rest. When the pig is too 
small for mess, but large enough for prime, the latter 
should be made, reserving the hams and cheeks; if too 
heavy for prime, remove some of the rib pieces to add 
to the mess; prime mess neither suiting the British nor 
Canadian markets; whereas prime suits the British and 
West India demand better than even mess." 

It is known that provisions are sometimes preserved 
by being packed in air-tight ves-sels. In relation (o 
this process, the writer from which we quote observes: 

"Provisions are preserved in many places without 
salt, by putting them together with water into metal 
cases, ptitting the cases into water to boil, converting 
the water in the case into steam, thus expelling the air, 
the metal case is then soldered down. Provisions thus 
put up keep unaltered for any length of time. 

" The only objection is the expense, they having ge- 
nerally ^een prepared at places where provisions are 
costly, and put np in small packages. By packing where 
provisions arc cheaper, and using large canisters, I do 
not sec any reason why they should cost more than if 
prepared with salt. 

«< But it has often occurred to me, that the preserving 
of animal food might be simplified by filling up the 
packages with melted fat in lieu of water; that of the 
Animal to be packed, being preferably employed, in 
which case wooden casks might be useil, and boiling 
'vould not be necessary. The meat should be free from 
arge bones, and immersed in hot fat long enough to 
^xpel the air, then put in a cask previously saturated, the 
•* poured on as filled. 

•« For sea use or ex port to the West Indies, this article 
vould be invaluable, and would be cheaper than the 
sual mode of curing in inland places, where salt is ex- 
yensive, as all the material required would be on the 
•\>ot, the fat selling as well with th^ meat, as if, as 
'lual, rendered into tallow, and for culinary purposes 
ould be easily removed, either by exposure to the fire, 
T immersion in boiling water." 

** In the Liverpool Times, I find the (bllowing para- 
A.aph, under the head of ** New Import ftrom America: 



from America. It is preserved fresh and wholeaomet 
by filling up each barrel with melted lard.' 

« I may aild, that I have since learned that many Ca- 
nadian &rmers keep fresh sausages all summer in tba 
same manner." 



FARMma AMOHG THE HaLLS. 



From the large number of subscribers we have in New- 
Lebanon and vicinity, we were prepared to expect a 
good degree of a'tention to agricultural improvement, 
and in this respect we were not disappointed. Our trip 
was made with so much haste, that we were unable to 
visit as many people as we would have called on; though 
we probably formed a tolerably correct idea of the con- 
dition of the land, and the system of farming pursued, 
by passing through the neighborhood; and we are free 
to say, that neater and better cultivated farms than we 
saw hero, are seldom to be met with in any part of the 
country. We intend no invidiousness in making* parti- 
cular mention of the farms of Messrs. Jab£Z Piexce, 
John Murdock, Petkr and Reuben Barker, and 
Elijah Baoo, (all of New-Lebanon,) and RoswcllG. 
Pierce and the Messrs. Gardener of Stephentown. 

Fruits. — Apples, pears and plums do well on many 
of the slaty hills of this region. Some years since many 
of the farmers, by attention to their orchards, especially 
to the production of winter apples, laid up money, bat 
their children seem to have fallen into an error in con- 
tinuing the old orchards, in many cases without giving 
them much attention, instead of setting out and culti- 
vating young trees. The consequence is that less applet 
are now produceil, and of poorer quality than formerly^ 
and the farms are too often cumbered by old scraggy 
frees of no value. Pears appear to do well here; near- 
ly all the trees we saw, were very heavily loaded with 
fruit. The same want of young trees was noticed, how- 
ever, as has been spoken of in regard to apples. But as 
a taste for horticultural improvements is evidently in- 
creasing, we trust this defect will ere long be remetiied. 
Mr. R. (r. Pierce of Stephentown is forming a nursery 
of various kinds of fruit trees, and in the course of a 
year or two, we have no doubt he will be able to sup- 
ply such as are wanted. 

Under-draining. — We saw a few instances where 
this operation had been practised with excellent success; 
and we will remark, that in our opinion, greater advan- 
tage would result from a general adoption of the plan of 
under-draining, in this section, than almost any other 
mode of improvement. The land on the mountain slopet 
is natural to grass, when not too wet; its natural deeli- 
vity is favorable to draining, and it is only necessary to 
take the surplus water from the surface, to make the 
most productive meadows. In other situations, where 
the soil is sufliciently exposed to the warming inflnenee 
of the sun, the practice of this system will render the 
soil capable of yielding bountiful crops of almost wtirj 
kind. We witnessed this on the farm of Mr. Baoo of 
New- Lebanon, and on that of Mr. Pierce of Stephen- 
town. Will not these examples stimulate others to pro- 
fit by the same practice 7 

Fences. — Stonewalls, and what iscalled « half- wall," 
are quite common. The latter is a fence with two or 
three boards or rails attached to posts, so as to form the 
top of the fence, with stone underpinning or base. From 
the abundance of stone which can readily be obtained 
on most farms, either in loose boulders or by quarrying 
from the beds of rock, walls are nearly as cheap in their 
first cost as any kind of fence, and when properly made 
are no doubt the best in the long run. We noticed that 
Mr. R. 6 Pierce had commenced enclosing his fiuv 
with capital walls. He has already several hundred rodt. 
laid apparently in the most permanent manner, giving 
to the farm an air of neatness, by their regular anglee 
and straight lines, which is particularly agreeable to 
the eye. It is sometime! objected that walla do not Ibrm 
a good fence ag^nst sheep; the Jagged and rough sidei 
permitting them to climb readily to the top; bat Mr. 
Pierce assurer ni that where attentioa it paid toUy tiM 
■Mae w evep ami ^nM a^ »•▼ iv^dHlj be 
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will not attempt to Male the sides, and the walls form 
a perfectly safe fence agrainst them. 

Bkes. — Considerable numbers of bees are kept in this 
section. The most successful cultivator of this descrip- 
tion of st«>ck which we met with, was Mr. Nathan 
HuwvKJ) of Stephcntown. He has long studie<l the ha- 
bits of these insects with close observation, and has no 
doubt obiaineil a very correct knowledge of their eco- 
nomy. He has a house of somewhat peculiar construc- 
tion in which his bees are kept. It is so contrived that 



« feeding floor*' in the second utorj. In front of the 
racks are mangers to catch any straws that drop from 
the racks, as the foilder ie pulled out by the animals. 
An open space is left between the racks and mangers, 
which allows the animals ready access to fresh air, pre- 
vents the hay in the racks from being made unpalatable 
by their breath, and gives room also to slip in boxes 
when it is wished to feed with slops or roots. The man 
who iiad charge of the stock, said he could feed and take 
care of a hundred animals in this barn with less labor 



it may be readily closed, the light totally excluded, and j! than he could manage twenty in any other barn he ever 
yet be ventilated. The walls are double, and when it >| saw. The cattle stand on a platform with a gentle slope, 
is closed, the bees are not much af!*ected by changes in !| which renders it easier to keep them clean and dry. 
the trmperaiure of the weather, so that they remain in The cows are tied by chains around the neck, and are 
a qui«^t or half dormant slate, requiring comparatively |, always milked in their stalls summer and winter. They 
but lit'ie food throughout the winter season. In summer are milked exactly at fixed times. So punctual are the 
it is opened, but (he rays of the sim do not strike the attendants to this, that a clock is kept in the apartment, 
hives. It appears to us altogether the best plan for , and the herdsman told us at what moment the cowl 



wintering bees that we have ever seen, liut we have 
not attempted a particular description of the house or 
Mr. II. 's mode of management, as we expect some de- 
tails on these points from him. 

Ni:w- Lebanon Springs. — We made a short call at 
these springs, which seem to become every year more 
popular. We believe the number of visitors at tl.e se- 
veral hotels, including the ftalients at the Hydropathic 
Institution here, has averaged nearly 300 for a conside- 
rable portion of the present season. A considerable 
market is thus aiiordeii for the fruits, vegetables, &c 



would be in their places. 

The barnyard is so contrived that none of the manure 
is wasteil. It is kept littered with straw and such waste 
matters as can be procured, and the manure from the 
stalls is made into compost with that in the yard, mixed 
with muck, and is not used till it has become fine hf 
decomposition. 

Neat Sock. — The cattle kept here are nearly all 
crossed with Short-Horn blood, and some are purely of 
this variety. Some years since a bull and three cows 
were procured by this community from their brethren 



proiluced in the neigh borhoml. liy the politeness of near Lebanon, Ohio. They were of the Short-Horn 
Mr. Hall, the proprietor of the Columbian Hotel, we stock imported into Kentucky by Lewi^ Sanders and 
took a look at the baths, the fountain, &c. The water others, commonly known as the importation of 1817. 
is the most perfectly pure and limpid that can be ima- I'hc descendants of the animals procured from Ohio are 
gined. It issues from the rock at the rate of from twelve still kept. About twenty years ago, the society hired 
to fifteen barrels per minute, and of a temperature of for one season Gorham Parsons' imported bull Fortu- 
about 72 degrees. A bottle of this water, which we natus or HoUierncss* This bull was no doubt of the same 
look from the fountain, is now undergoing a chemical breedastheanimalsof the Kentucky importation of 1817, 
tfxaiuination by Prof. E.mmons of this city. The re- they having been all procured from the same section, the 
suits of this investigation may show to what principle . bankt; of the Tees in England. The two branches of 
the beneficial effects of bathing in this water are spe- this stock, that derived from Kentucky and the buU 
cially attributable. ,, HoMerness, have here been bred together, and the stock 

11 thus produced exhibits quite an uniform character. 
VISIT TO THE SHAKERS. |: They are generally large, tolerably well shaped animals, 

but rather heavy in bone, and somewhat coarse. fleshed. 

The F>rcsent settlement of Shakers, or United Breth- Some of them have the appearance of great milkers* 
ren, at New-Lebanon, was the first spot on which this \Ve were told that the progeny of Holderness were ge- 
secl ever locatcil. '1 hey commenced here about forty nerally superior for the dairy. We believe this to have 
years ago. The societ\ onsisi* at present of about 600 b^en true of his stock generally, and he was use«l for t 
persons, more than half of which are females. From |ong time and in many neighborhoOils, in different parti 
small beginnings, they have acquired large possessions, , of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and finally in Western 
holuiu}!: at this time not less than seven thousand acres New-York. The society here have many of the second 
of lanti, nu)stly lying contiguously. We spent a few generation, which show strongly the characteristics of 
hours examining various objects connected with this the old bull, and it is only a year or two since they sent 
community. a cow to Virginia, which was one of his immediate off- 

Their buildings are all built in the most substantial ft{)ring. Several members stated that Holderness was of 
manner, and are conjirucJed with particular reganl to more value to them than any other bull they had ever 
cociveoience. C^ne of ihoir bains is, considered in all useil, and that they would gladly give a large price for 
respects, the best contriveil and most perfect of any we anoiher of (he same stock or similar character. Some 
ha\e seen. It is one hundred and forty-one feet long, crosses with the Ayrshire brecil have lately been intro- 
ftfiy 0«et wiile, anu tweniy-five feet high in the walls, aueed. They are considerably smaller than the other 



Siock, hut it does not yet appear that they have any par- 
ticular snperi(»ri»y lor any purpryse. A longer trial may, 
however, more fully develops* their (pialiiies, and induce 
a more favorable opinion of them. The cattle are all 
in tine onler and show ihar they are properly cared for. 
Dairying. — The manufacture t»f bu'ter anil cheese if 



It eonsisis of three stories. The basement is devoteil to 

the Slock and the iJtoijge of vegetables in winter; the se- 

cond and third to hay and grain. The main entrance 

for protluce is in the third b'ory, which, from the barn 

beiii>; oil the siile of a hill, is nearly le\el with the 

grtviind. A tloor runs lengthw!f«e through the barn, on 

this story, and the hay ami other articles are pitched : only carried on to the extent demanded by homecon- 

dowi)^\.ir4t inrt) the l>ays on each side. The bam is ca- sumption. Cheese was formerly pnnlueed fi»r sale, and 

pable of containing two hundre<l tons of hay, and it is of such quality, that it commanded (when old) from 

bo disj)osed that scarcely any of it has to be raised high- twenry to tweniy-tive cents p«*r jioiind. The same tys- 

er than ihe wagon fi(»m which k i? thrown. Only two ■ teni of nianufatiture is s<ill pursued. The dilierent dairy 

hands are necessary to unload — (me to pilch off, and one , apart nienis were shown to iis, and all information in re- 

tu keep the mow level, thus saving a great amount of .i « apU to the various processes and management cheerfnl 



labor compare4l with what is reipitrcd in barns of com- 
mon construction. 

The apartments for the cattle are complete. The 



ly given. The buildings appropriated to this branch of 
business are rather small. They were erected soon after 
the commencement of the society, and are less eonve- 



walls which areof very solid stone- work, are plastered, vient than mos-t of their modern structures are; it is. 



and thfuigh cool in summer, we should supiiose they ; 
would be so warm in winter that no frost woirtd be found 
there; 'vindows in each side permK ftree Tentilation. 
The fodoer is thrown into reeks for the itocky from the 



therefore, designed to supply their place by a new edi- 
fice, to be const met etl on the most approved plan. The 

* For a history of tliis aulmai, see Cultivator, for 18i5, p. 349. 
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■everal rooms for milk, butter and cheese^ are kept with 
most scrupulous neatness. Not a fly or any other insect, 
nor even the lesai speck of dirt could be here discovered. 
The cheese-room was cool and airy; the windows of 
which were protected by gauze screens, and the tempe. 
rature kept low by wetting the floor with cold water. 
After the cheese is properly cured in this room, and be- 
fore the weather has become so cold as to make it liable 
to freeze, it is removed to a room in the cellar or base, 
ment of the house. Here the temperature is nearly the 
same, about 45 degrees at all times. It is kept here for 
suiy length of time, and improves with age. 

Economical arrangement. — The cellar just men- 
tioned, (which, by the way, is so cold that no ice-house 
is ever necdeil,) belongs to the house of the principal 
or senior family. On signifying our wish to see the ar- 
rangements for culinary purposes, two of the females 
at once accompanied us to the kitchen, and kindly show- 
ed us the admirable fixtures, and explained their various 
uses. It would be useless to attempt a minute descrip- 
tion of all the labor-saving contrivances which are here 
secured. We have examined similar departments be- 
longing to various large establishments, but have never 
■een such perfect conveniences as there are here, and 
we knew not which most to admire, the skill and inge- 
nuity evinced in the original design, or the neatness dis- 
played in their use. A view of this beautifully clean 
kitchen, and the systematic and quiet manner in which 
operations are here conducted, is a sight worth seeing. 
The cooking for a family of some 300 persons is here 
done with less labor than is usually required for thfrty. 

Sales. — A large portion of the sales of the society 
consist of dried herbs, extracts, and the seeds of vege- 
tables. Some fifiy to sixty acres of land are devoted to 
the production of these articles. The amount of sales, 
or the nett profits of the business we did not learn. The 
cultivation of their herb and vegetable gardens, as well 
as their fields generally, is very neat. The herbs and 
other preparations arc put up in the best manner, and 
are sold by established agents in the large cities, and 
also by travelling agents over a large portion of the 
country. We noticed a press used for pressing herbs, 
which appears to possess some important improvements. 
It was invented by a young man belonging to the soci- 
ety, and we believe he has secured a patent for it. We 
hope he will furnish drawings and a description of it for 
insertion in our columns. 

We are well awan. that many of the improvements 
of which \vc have spoken, cannot be so readily or ad- 
vantageously carried out on common farms or individual 
estates, and \vc do not bring them forward as deserving 
universal adoption; but we do think that «o;/i€//itng of 
the system, which is here observed in conducting busi- 
ness, might be profitably imitated by many of our farm- 
ers. Above all we do not hesitate to recommend, both 
lO huf^bandmen and housewives, the shakers* examples 
of neatness and cleanliness, the imitation of which we 
are sure would result in the increase of comfort and 
happine<is. 

Wild Geesk. — On the premises occupied by one of 
the families of Shakers, we saw the largest flock of these 
birds we have ever seen in a domestic state.* There 
were about forty in number, all of which and about as 
many more, which have been sold, sprung from one pair 
procured about twenty years ago. The man who has 
charge of them, Damkl Hawkins, gave us some facts 
in regard to their habits which were new to us, and may 
be worthy of note. It is known that wild geese do not 
breed till three years old; but friend Hawkins states 
that they always mate in the fall, preceding the spring 
when they are to breed. He states that the new pair 
■elects the site for its future nest in the fall soon after 
mating, and that they carefully guard it ever afterwards 
till the young brood is brought otf. The ganders ap- 
pear to be strict inonogamuts, choosing but one female, 
and adhering to her with the strictest fidelity till death 
or force separates them. This seems to be their natural 
state, but we cannot say that the male would not unite 

* We noticed also a fine fiock of these geese on the farm of Bamurl 
Pxaai oi' New-LekMUMNi. 



with more than one female, where the nwoaber of tha 
latter was greater than the former. 

This family of geese furnish an example of ** in-and- 
in" breeding. In discussing this subject in a former 
article, we stated that aboriginal or pure races of ani- 
mals were not known to degenerate from this course of 
breeding. Friend H. informed us thai the original pair of 
geese from which these have descended, belonged to one 
brood: they were therefore, of precisely the same blood» 
and their offspring to this time,have been produced by the 
strictest in-and-in breeding. But have they degenera- 
ted ? is the question. Not in the least degree, so far at 
can be discovered. They breed as well as they ever did, 
and the young are as large, at hardy and at perfect at 
the old ttock were. 

These geese, besides being a cariosity and an orna- 
ment to a place, are thought to be quite at profitabla 
at any. It is said they have more and better feathers; 
they are heavier and more hardy. Friend Hawkini in- 
forms us that the female lays from three to five eggs the 
firtt breeding teason, or the spring they are three year* 
old, and after that an average of about teven. All tlie 
eggt generally hatch, and the young are almott mire to 
grow up. Their growth it surprisingly rapid, reu«;;h:ag 
nearly their full weight, at friend H. ttatet, in about 
eight weeks. This quickness of growth ulmitt of their 
being reared, in their wild state, within the short tnm- 
mert of the polar regions. During incubation, the gan- 
der watches the nest night and day, and will peril hit 
life in defending it against all intruders. He manifettt 
as much affection for the young at the mother, and it 
even more assiduous in providing for them. He always 
endeavors to induce as many of the young at possible to 
place themselves under his care. In this way the strong- 
est ganders often get away the young belonging to others. 
The first gander of this flock was kept over twenty 
years, and he always acted in the capacity of a patriarch 
to all his posterity — none in the fiock refused to yield 
to his authority, and he availed himself of what he ap- 
peared to think was his right, in taking charge eaob 
season of several broods of young. 



SOIENTIFIO FACTS. 



Nitrogen. — Wheat exhausts soils, because it derivet 
therefrom the large quantity of nitrogen which the 
grain contains; but it is this same quantity of nitrogen 
which renders it more valuable than other grains. To- 
bacco exhausts powerfully the soil, because it requires 
an abundance of nitrogen to form its nicotine; but on 
this principle its value in market depends. To produce 
indigo, nitrogen must be supplied to the plant by an 
abundance of rich manure; no crop is more exhausting; 
but without the nitrogen no coloring matter could be 
formed. The value is in proportion to the cost; and the 
success of the cultivator depends on the skill with which 
he turns the nitrogen of waste and valuelest tubttancet 
into those of high price in market. 

Blood. — Blood examinetl under a micro8CO|>e, is found 
to consist of minute red particles, floating in a nearly 
colorlcas liquor. These red particles, in human blood, 
are from one four-thousandth to one eight-thousandth of 
an inch in diameter. In most other animalt they are 
larger. 

PRE:iKRViKG Animal Substances. — Pn^refaction 
requires the presence of water; hence, by drying ani- 
mal substances, they are preserved. Hence one reason 
of the preserving power of salt, from its ttrong affinity 
for the water contained in thete tubstancet. Alcohol 
operates partly in the same way. Varioufc other tub- 
stances act by entering into combination, and the divel- 
lent tendencies of the aflinities of the conttituentt of 
those substances are overcome; among these are corro- 
sive sublimate, copperas, tannin, wood vinegar, and 
kreosotc. A high temperature ttopt putrefaction by 
coagulating the azotized materialt. Putrefaction itim- 
putsible above ]82o or below 32^. Freezing acts precise- 
ly as drying. Hence bodies preterved by firott, and thoM 
which remain freth lor yeara after death on the Arahlaii 
datertt^ aro pretenrad from the taua ewential 
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Amber, according to tcieotific Mithorily, is the tur- 
pentine of unknown trees belonging to a former geolo- | 
gieal epoch. I 

Butter. — This substance is a mixture of six different 
fats, viz., common stearine, margarine, and oleine, with | 
butyrine, capriiine, and caprine. Keeping butler after j 
melted, at a tem|)erature of 680 for some days, the stea- . 
rine and margarine crystallize, whiFe the other remains . 
liquiil. Oleine is separated by solution in alcohol; the. 
others by successive solutions in the same, as they pos- 
sess different degrees of solubility, but have not been 
obtained pure. 

Coloring Matter or Plants. — The green color of, 
plants is due to the presence of a substance termed Chlo- j 
rophyll. But so exce8sive is its coloring power, that 
eren very deeply colored plants contain very little of it; 
and Berzelius calculated that the entire mass of leaves; 
of a large tree seldom contains ten grains of this sub- | 
stance. Its composition has not been fully ascertained, j 
though it contains no nitrogen. The coloring matter 
of flowers, from its very minute quantity, it is almost 
impossible to examine. 

Krf.osotk. — This is the antiseptic principle in pyro- 
ligneous acid, and in the smokeof burning vegetable sub- 
stances. Its most remarkable property is, that it coagulates 
albumen and the coloring matter of the blood, and these 
bodies are then no longer susceptible of putrefaction. Fi- 
brine, or muscular flesh, immersed in a solution of kre- ! 
osole for some minutes, has no tendency to putrefy even 
if exposed to the heat of the sun. Kreosote has a simi- 1 
lar action on vegetable substances; hence fence |>osts, 
immersed in pyroligneous acid, are rendered very du- 
rable. 

CoroA-TALLow. — The albumen of the cocoa nut con- 
tains a solid fat, which is extracted from it, and used in j 
the manufacture of candles. It is a mixture of ordinary , 
\e no with a stearine, which contains a peculiar acid, 
called cocoa- stearic acid. 

Nutritive value of Food. — BoussingauU has shown 
by experiments, that in herbivorous animals, the total 
quantit\ of nitrogen assimilated for the growth of itsi 
muscular aud other tissues, is derived from, and equal to ' 
that contained in the vegetable substances used as food; ! 
and that hence, to ascertain the nutritive value of any j 
organic substance, it is only requisite to determine the ' 
quantity of nitrogen it contains. A table is given in | 
No. 12 of the last volume of the Cultivator, exhibiting ' 
the agreement of theoretical results thus derived, with 
those of many experiments directed by enlighteneti agri- 
calturists. 

Source or Nitrogen, — Plants vary exceedingly in I 
the facility with whichthey derive nitrogen from the air, ; 
whether by direct absorption of the gas or as ammonia, i 
Thus some species of Trifoliumy or trefoil or clover, 
thrive nearly as well when placed in pure sand, and sup- 
plied with air and water only, as when sown in ordinary ' 
•oil; but on the contrary, wheat grows but slowly under ' 
the same circumstances, and makes no attempt to flower; , 
and on analysis, the whole plant is found (o contain even , 
less nitrogen in actual quantity than had originallyexisted ' 
in the seed. Wheat, therefore, has no power to absorb 
nitrogen from the air, while trefoil possesses that charac- 
ter in probably its greatest vigor. But fully grown wheat 
is rich in nitrogen; its seeds contain more gluten (which 
consists in part of nitrogen) than that of any other 
grain. Wheat derives its nitrogen from the soil; clover, 
trefoil and peas, mainly from the air. Hence, a crop 
of wheat containing a hundred pounds of nitrogen, ex- 
hausts the soil much more than a crop of clover con- 
taining a hundred pounds of nitrogen. Hence also the 
eminent utility or clover as a green crop to precede 
wheat; it draws wealth from the air, and reduces it to a 
• tape in which wheat can use it. 

Nitr(»oen in a crop of Hay. — Hay contains usually 
about 1J[ percent of nitrogen, or a ton contains 30 pounds. 
A good meadow, therefore, yields about 60 pounds of 
nitroprcn per acre per annum. 

Animal heat. — The source of animal heat hai great- 
ly puzzled philosophers. It appears to result mainly 
trom the conversion of carbon into carbonic acid, by 
the anion with oxygen in rstpintiony on the taoie prin- 



ciple that heat is developed in slow combustion. This 
is proved by the fact, that the temperature is highest in 
red-blooded animals, and in the same animal at those 
periods when the circulation is most rapid and the quan- 
tity of air consumed the greatest, as in running or hard 
exercise. Only eight-tenths of the animal heat can be 
accounted for in this way; that is, the combustion of a 
given quantity of carbon is found to produce only eight- 
tenths of the heat of the body, during the consumption 
of that quantity in respimtion. The rest must therefore 
be attributed to some action of the system itself. 

Gastric Juice. — The singular solvent energies of 
gastric juice has led to much inquiry as to its composition. 
It is specially characterized by a mixture of a quantity of 
free muriatic acid, with some salts But if we form artifi- 
cial gastric juice, by mixing together the muriatic acid 
and the salts in the proper proportions, it is found total- 
ly incapable of dissolving the materials of food, as in 
digestion. The organic material of the gastric juice^ 
though in very small quantity in any case, is wanting; 
but all the solvent powers of the natural juice may be 
at once conferred upon the artiflcial, by the addition of 
a very small quantity of the mucus of the stomach. 

Perspiration of Plants. — Dr. Hales planted a sun- 
flower 3^ feet high in a garden pot, which he covered 
with thin milled lead, cementing all the joints so thai 
no vapor could escape, except through the sides of the 
pot and through the plant itself; but providing an aper- 
ture, capable of being stopped, through which the earth 
in the pot could be watered. He found, in fifteen dayi^ 
after making all necessary allowances for waste, that thin 
plant, 34 feet high, and with a surface of 561(> square 
inches above ground, had perspired in twelve hours of a 
dry warm day, 30 ounces; on another day less diy, 20 
ounces; on a dry warm night, without dew, 3 ounces; 
and on a night with some dew, nothing. When there 
was rain or copious dew, the plant absorbed two or 
three ounces. 

Force of Sap. — Braddick, a British physiologist, cut 
off the stem of a grape, Ave years old, and covered the 
wound with a piece of bladder, secured by cement and 
twine. The bladder, although at first drawn very close 
to the top of the shoot, soon began to stretch, and to 
rise like a ball over the wound, and feeling as hard as 
a cricket ball. In about 4S hours afterwards the force 
of the sap burst the bladder. 

Century Plant. — The American Aloe, or Agav€ 
americana, is popularly sup{)osed to flower only when 
a hundred years old, whence its name. But if subjected 
to the best treatment, it will flower in thirty years; on 
the other hand if badly managed, it will not flower in 
a hundred years. 

Difference in temperature for Plants. — Some 
tropical plants do not flourish aud perfect their fruit in 
temperate climates, even if kept in the warmest hot- 
houses the year through. On the other hand. Von Baer 
found Ranunatius nivalis and Oxyria reniformis flower- 
ing in Nova Zembia, where the soil was not warmed 
above 34i degrees; and in Jakutsk, Erdman states that 
summer wheat, rye, cabbages, turneps. radishes and po- 
tatoes, are cultivated, although the gn>und is not thaw- 
ed in summer more than three feet in depth. 

Frost in Valleys. — Professor Daniel states, that he 
has seen a difference of 30o, on the same night, between 
two thermometers, placed, one in a valley, and the other 
on a gentle eminence, in Cavor of the latter. 

Advantage of Garden Irrigation. — Professor 
Lindley says, that mildew, often protiuced by dry air 
acting upon a ilelicate surface of vegetable tissue, is com- 
pletely prevented in annuals by very abumlant waterings. 
The ravages of the Dotrytis effusa, which attacks spi- 
nach; of jtcro$por turn monilioidtSy on the onion; and 
the mildew of the pea, caused by the ravages of Eri- 
typhe communis, all minute parasitic plants, may all be 
stopped or prevented by abundant watering in dry wea- 
ther. 



Rice Paper is not prepared from the rice grain, but 
is the production of the so/ah, an aquatic plant which 
grows profusely in all the martbee of Chine. 
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jMEFit Stevens, of NorthuinberlD 
H. Y, hu lalelf ubt&inetl t ]>alent for 
In hocea. The muner of makine 
MribedM followa-. 

The iHim a» ma<le of [he aanie com 
ni(7ii brieic, being bnrnt or bakcil lo (b 
banl, arch brick. They are let in I) 
nallf or cornerwiic; a lenon U mail 
each poit, (ID which it placeil a cqu|>l 
(op rail to reit ujion, ami faaleneil 
Mil, which unitet the whole fence 
the bollom nil i* noteheil at each 
brace the poati lirmty, ami ia sujipiiiteil by the [lalmg 
or pickett. It will be >ecn that in Ihii nicxle of con- 

ll^ rotor ilecay in the wood part. 

This fence ha) been erected on the premiaea of Mr. 
Fiuaey. of NoHhumbcrlanil, BDil il ia uiil to be highly 
approved by hrm and all olhen who have acen il. 

In no department of hnsbamlry ii iniprovemenl more 
needed than in fences. The above mode a|>|iean 



nd, Saratoga Co., 1 1 by the enlhuaium or infatuation of Iheir neighbors, mn 
an imiirovement ||dircclly into the oji|ioaite extreme, and refUM to conced* 
Ihia fence is ile- ■ merit where il is reaily deserved. 

I A Kriking Inilanceof the falae ettimale of an article, 
position u com' | in two resjiccu, wai furnished a tew yean ago, in the 
c coniidency of a I somewhat famous ■' Chinese Tree Com." This com 
le ground diago- | was flral described ai having a peculiar habit — •' grow- 
e on the tup of i ing like a tree," and " producing its eon on the endi 
<ng block for the | uf the hntnches." Il wai withal represeateda* an "un- 
to rl by a )>in or i commouly early " com. It was sold at twenly-Qve cenli 
firmly logelUeri an ear over the whole country. The people generally 
" ' "' " ' were di*ap]>oinled in regard to it. At the north, it wai 

fuund a late riifiHtat hind, compareil wilh the kiodi 
cunimunly 'lulcivaled, ami it was not, therefore, adapted 
lulhiBregioni while ill habitof growth wasevery when 
dilferenl from what was expected from the descriplioD 
first given. In consequence of this the article wai 
pronounced a '' humbug," and condemned — not in all 
cases because it was unworthy of eultivation, bat be- 
lougiit not lo correspond wilh the repre- 
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EIOITEMEWTS— BERKSHIRB H0C9, JcO. 
A few years ago, the Berkshire breed of hogs was 
prelly generally disseminated through the country. 
Quite on exciiemeat was got up in relation lo them, and 
for a time it teemed almost itnpottbile lo obtain a suf- 
llcienl number to supply the demand, although frequent 
Importations were made from England. They were 
aold at tuch high prices that a few individual! made 
large protlts by the breeding and sale of them. F'rom 
Iwenly-live to fifty dollar* for pigs of three months old, 
and troni one hundred to two hunilrcd, and in some in- 
Manees even three himdrcd dnilan each, for growo 
hogs, were obtained. It was easy losee I hat the proiiti< 
Otraising hogs for |)ork. however goiid ■ ■ ■ - 
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Berkihires, and either for the pnrjiose 

In the speculation, or with a view of giving them a fair 

trial, they became extensively adopted. 

The writer of this irticle, was one who believed (hat 
the Berkshire*, in Iheir "palmiest days," were over- 
rated, when compared with several good breei'S. At 
the lame lime it is pto|>er to stale that he believes they 
tre now in many cases, estimated as much too low a* 
they formerly wore too high. It must be admitted 
that their reiHilation has greatly fallen, if, inileeilj 



!mutlt>e grown; but as far lODth as forty dcgre 
known lo have succeeded well. On loili of meuium 
quality, it would oul-yield most varieties. It also 
I made the best and aweelesl meal) and the crop would 
I turn out (he greatest quantity of fuilder, and of the best 
quality, (owing to its abundance of toft leaves,) of any 
corn known. All this can be verified by the (eslimtmy 
of persons who, like the writer, have given Ihis con 
several years' (rial. 

Now the point wa with to make appear, it, (bat az- 
aggeraled siatemenis of the value of an article, lend 
ultimately to an undue mluction of ill value. Weooald 
cite other inaiancei in proof of Ibis. The Merinosheep, 
from having been told toon after their introduction lo 
this country, for from one thousand lo fifteen hundred 
dollars per head, during (he reaction which followed, 
fell down in price to lets than (too dollars per bead; 
though such was the prejudice against Ihem, that few 
buyers were fiHind at that. It required many yeora — 
alter the days of speculatinn were over, and fortunes bad 
been made and sunk— for thi equilt>]rium lo be restored, 
and a true stanilard of value eitabtiabed ibr IheM otefnl 

And ban not the value of the Berkshire hogs been na- 
jitslly depreeialed from Cause* similar (o those above- 
nimeil? We admit there are breeds which are equal 
and in some rr«pec(s preferable (o the Berksfairet — and 
this, in fact, has always been our opinion — but at the 
same lime, the Berkshires are far superior to a large 
portion of the hogs which have been, and atill are kept 
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years a^o. Hot the change of public ophiiuo in Ibis in- 
stance, is only another evidence that excitements are 
followed by re-actiont, and that in ihe iwo eiitremes of 
opinion, truth is seldom found. It is pot always easy 
to indnce people to j-jdge a thing by its own intrinsic 
merili) there it frequently a tendency lo exaggeration ; 
Mni* are dispoaed lo place an undue value <,n a lavnrila 
«)4act, wkUa cKhwi^ lUtgnwlail or praviAwl, ai it wan. 
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The objeclioni which we have heard against This 
breed of hogsmay be thus enumerated. 1. Theircolorit 
black. This we believe is Ihe most common Objrclion 
in this section. 2. They are loo small. 3. They have 
ton much lean in proportion to the &1. 4. Their flesh 
it coai« gralnetl. 

As to color, we do not aee why black ia not eqimlly 
at ol^ectionable as any olkir color, and we esinnol dia- 
oovor any rtossn Ibr ill being mora to. It li oil a mat- 
ter of (aney wbciher w« chooie block, wblte, m fnw 

Am Ut tit», CMwa tha urif is of tb« prtMst btMd aC 
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BarklhirM, K rMOlll th>t nme would be loo amall Tor 
ccrUin pnrpoiei. They hive been ilerived b; varioui 
trotfM of Ike SitmeM uiil olbcr ■mall Aiistic varlelies, 
with the old EnKlifh Berkshire. From thig mixed 
oriKln, it tallow* that the 110611 run larger or uuller in || 
propor(ioi) M Ihef bare more or leM of the blood or the 
■mall oi large breed* froin which Uicy qiniDg: or they ii 
will varjr la lixe acconling lo the deaigm and ikill of || 
the breeder. But wanl of aiie cannot certainly, be ap- 
plied to all the BerkahireB bred in the country. Na- 
merou* cue* could be given where ihey have weighed 
from five to leven hundred pounib, dreaseiJ. We know 
of apecimeni of Ihe breed now, which, if fatted, would 
weigh that, and if thii ii not liae enough, we (lonH 
know what would be had. But we may here mention, 
tbat when carried to the south and aoulh- weal, the Hock 
■eemi to have, from the nature of Ihe climate, a tenden- 
ej (o degenerate in aize and COmtitUtion. 

Ai lo the Objection that they have too much lean In 
propat^ion to the fat — we believe the breed in general 
U tDclined to make fleah rather than bt; the BeHiahire, 
in all hi* variation*, aeema to be characterialieally a 
lean-mM'n' hog, caDijiared with mo*t breeds; hi* car- 
case may >>e said lo be made up as the Paddy wlihed 
fail piglo be, "H-ith a slrake o' Eat andaslrake o' lean." 
This quality may be really object iunabl a to the packers, 
who wiih to get from a hog the greatest posaible 
amount of'clear" pork; but it is not always a fault. 
For eating freah or making bacon, it ia far more nala- 
lable than that which is clear faL 
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anlaites in other respects. 
const i lull on al hardiness of the animal, and gives nim a 
muscular vigor which enables him to protect himself, |' 
or, as Ihe expression is, to "cut his own liMtder." :', 
Thew qualities have proveil in many case* of great ad- I 
vantage in croasing the Berkshire with Other breeds; || 
particularly in giving " ram and comeliness," and 
constitution, to Ihe pot-bellied, blnbbery stock, which 
were kept in aome neigh borhooiEs. 

But the lean-makiag tendency should nol be earried 
lo ao extreme, aa it has been, fir instance, in the " parap- j 
kin bntlncked" cattle, and as it may have been is tome , 
fierkahirea. ' 

The objection of coaisenees of flesh, as stated in the 
last place, we think applicable lo a portion of the 
Ber^shires, hot by no means lo the whole. The large, 
pendent eared, coarae bristled claai, which aome per- 
sona have so much admired for their enormous size, we 
believe are obnoxious to the charge. At least we , 
know that several we have seen dressed, were raully In | 
this respect, and we have frequently heard the same 
complaint in relation lo others But we believe this 
Ot^ection is confined mostly to the big 6 and 70(1 Iba. ' 
hogs; and such we do not think profitable, or suitable ' 
to be recommended. They neither fatten as readily, or 
make ai good meat, as those of medium size. 

To sum up the matter, Ihe very largest Berkshires, as 
just obaerved, are loo coarse. Those which have th« 
moat of the Siameie blood, and such aa, in breeders" 
phraseolog)', have been " bred too line," haveatenden- ■ 
cy to barrennes-v and are too small eicept for killing' 
before Ihey are sin months old. The medium sized, 
soft haired, thin skinned kind, sneh as when btteoed at 
a year and ■ half old, will weigh an average of 250 to 
300 lbs., are eaaily kept, are thriny and proliflc, ami, 
make very good meat for eating fresh, or for ordinary | 
family use. 

The tact ia, that the wants of the community, In re- 
lalion to pork, can be best supplied by two descriplionij 
or claasea of hogs; one for sapplyin? the market wllli 
meat for eating fresh, and for sffbrding fine, deliealc 
meat for families; the other Ibr making heavy, fat porl: 
for barrelling, 8tc. This isso well understood in Eng- 
land, that separate preralnns are there given for thf 
two classes, at nearly all Ihe shows. 

In our next we prapoea lo make some Ikriher r*. 
marks on this part of the Mbjeet, and slialt speak more 
particularly of the brNA b«t odaptad 10 UM porpoMt 
hu* mentionML 



Wk lately bail an opportunity of Tilting, on the same 

ilay, the brms of Iwo very intelligent cullivators, both 
remarkable for the ingenuity and skill displayed in the 
:irrangement of Ihe out-buildings, and In labor-saving 
achines. A short acconnl may be Interesting, oad 
, trhaps useful lo our readers. 

One of these waa Ihe form of Dr. Wit. D. Cook of 
Podua, Wayne Co. N, Y., consisting of about two bon- 
ilred acres of land. The buildings arc a neat and sub- 
slantial house, workshop, rout-cellar, wagon abeda of 
large size, large carriage-house and borae-bam, com- 
crib, and a ham 60 feet by fifty, with additions. The 
house has a fine cellar, with a bard and smooth walei- 
lime floor. The sides of the cellar are plastered five 
feet high wilh water-lime, totally excluding raU awl 
water, and rendering Ihe drain, Ibrmeriy in use, enlire- 
ly unnecessary. The cellar contains an excellent hot- 
sir furnace, which, wilh one fire, not consuming more 
wood than sn ordinary fireplace, warms five rooms and 
i hall. There ia an oven immediately over the stove of 
[lie furnace, which bakes well whenever the furnace is 
in operalioa. 

The rula-baga cellar is under Ihe tool.honse and work- 
shop; it will hold upwards of Sfleen hundred buahei*, 
and is filled by dumping the cart through a hols a'oove, 
provided for thai purpose. 

Attached lo the barn is a building conlainingaflxed 
horse power. This building is thirty feel square, and 
contains an inclined tread wheel twenty-eight [set in 
tliameler, which varies Ave feet fhim the plane of the 
horizon. The horses move it by their weight aloua, 
imd need no harness. It has been in operation five years, 
and in no part has given way, or yielded in the least. 
When diaconnecled with Ihe threshing machine, it runt 
wltb the weight of a small boy. A brake stops It almost 
inilanlly in ease of accident. With the building con- 
laining it and lis appeniUges, itcOBt$3(X1. The thresh- 
ing machine has an adniirable elevator attached, which 
mlses the straw ten feet hignsr than the machine, and 
drops it at a convenient spot, saves tbe work of fbiu 
men needed by the ordinary method, and Is so construc- 
ted tbat II is totally impossible to throw out a single 

, grain wilh ihe Straw. It is on the principle of a row 
■It double rolM Leadi revolving logeltacr, and working 

I all in the same direction. 

I A clover mill of Burrall's construction, (coaling $55} 

, is connected with Ihe horse power, which cleaua from 

I live to six bushels of clover seed per day. 

I An excellent straw-cutter is also attached, and all the 
eom slalka are cut by horse power; and on being brined, 
Ibe cattle eat Ihem wholly. Nearly all the hay is chop- 
ped, and all Ibe refuse hay left in mangers is thus cod- 
i-erted into excellent food when mixed wilh groin W 
meal, and is all eaten. 

I A pari of the bam cellar is occupied as cow-stables, 
uuia part wilh a continuation downwards of the bay for 
hay and unlbreshed grain. Thia bay is thus made so ea- 

under three hundred buahei* of grain in the aliaw. 

The other farm visited was that of Joseph Watsom 
nf Clyde, N. Y.; ■ neat &rm of 48 acres, lying On the 
Clyde river. It is well li' ' - ' '- ' — '' ' 
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ly as clean as a gravel walk. Tbe building* 
I are of cheap construction, but very neat from cleanli- 
ness ami internal amngement. The barn conUios • 
fixed horse power, by a rope running on Ihe outwanl 
ends of radiuling arms, Ihe whole cost being only afew 
dollars. This drives a Iwo-horae thrashing machine, a 
grimlslone, a circular saw for cutting wood ami for sllt- 
. ling pickeli, a amall mill for grinding hone feeil, and a 
, small grater.mil! for making cider for vinegar, apple- 
; sauce, fce. All these contrivances are good, neal and 
I cheap, and therefore well ailapled lo the wants of the 
Ismail brmer. Two horse* being needed on tbe bra, 
I much work is thus done by them when their labor is 
I Mt otherwiM newled, and no additional expena* of hir* 
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itig honei ind men far large tnachmea. There i« 
nenl eiemplifiolion throughout of the olil rult 
plftce for every thing, and every thing in ita place.' 
liToprielor does nearly bU (he work on th it farm 
his own handi; and after what has iieeo Mtd, he 
aod reaili an agricultural paper — the Cultivator. 



UR. NORTON'S AHAI.YEI3 OF OATS. 

Mb. Editoh— Having read with some sllention tht 
rery eicetleat paper on the analyst! of Ihe oat, by which 
Mr. J. F. Norton, (recently appninleJ to All the new 
proronorship of Affrlculture, in Yale College,} won the 
prize ofOfty mvereigna oBereJ by the HighlanJ Agri- 
enltural Society of Scotlaml, I wa! much struck with the 
eonftrmation which the varioui tablet of constituent! o< 
the ilniw, the huak, and the grain of thit plant givei 1c 
the well known fact that oats ^rown on stony grounil 
■re much EUfirrior to those groiva on any other kind ol 
•Oil. Thii analytii also contirnii in some ilegree an 
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that fooit containing much oil was necessary for a good 
development of muscle, or that men anil animals were 
■blc (o do the most work when feil on aliment coa- 
lmining oily or fatty principlea, la proof of thii, Mr. 
Norton has found in the grain nf Ihe several varieties 
Ofthe oat which he experimented on, from 5.44 In 
7.38 per cent, of oil, nearly erjualling in this respect, the 
quantity contained in the most oleaginous offarinaceous 
£r»ins, Indian corn, which, according to Bonsstngault, 
eoncaint 7 per cent,, and according to Liebig, (whom 1 
do not repose confidence in relative to this grain,) only 

tl is well known also that pnlotoes owe their value as 
food, whether for man or cattle, to the starch which 
they contain. Oati appear also to derive much of their 
TaluG from Ihe same source, the grain containing a Utile 
over ihree-firths or tia per cent, of starch. Rut it is the 
Uialysis ofthe inorganic part of the oat which is of Ihe 
most consequence to the former should he wish to make 
nse of science as itn aio lo agriculture. There are many 
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round as he could on 

ail when fairly loaded; he 
on stony groan il, gener 
^ to maturity, thus rendei 



lodging long before 

the crop light and oi jiiue vaiun. xnjs anaiyiis inowt 
how the liefects arising from these causes may be par- 
tially remedied. For instance, the full grown plant is 
divided by Mr. H. into seven parts, vii., the grain, the 
hnsk, the chaO; Ihe leaf, Ihe top-straw, middle straw, and 
boltom sirs IV, all yielding a diSerenlamiHmt of ash, and 
(he same bimls of oats growing on difTerenl soils vary- 
ing from each other in this re9]>FCl, thus proving that 
Ihe soil exerts a most powerful influence on Ihe whole 
boJy ofthe planl. The following table will show how 
•retl in this instance science agrees with popular opin- 



phosphoric acid and potash 
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I growth of the planU, 
■ton salt enter* into iU 
in tolargeapropor- 



early period of li 
chloride of sodium or comn 
composition as one of ittconstiti 

sone-lenth, while it nearly itiaappeare at the tim* 
the grain Is about to form. From these facts put 
!us in relation to this plant in such plain andindia- 
putable Bgures, it might be eonctuiled that on those soft 
'oamy soils, which contain little grilty matter, a heaTy 
Dp-dressing of a compost made ofthe scrapings of streeU 
<t towns, a few bushels of lime and leached ashes to- 
gether with a small proportion of salt, spread on and 
oats are town, would am- 
ply repay the expense and trouble of its spplicatiOB, 
id might perhaps enable some of the incredulous Ihenf 
Ives to grow a few of Uiose ^0 or 120 bushel erapi, 
at bear oSTthe prizes from Ihe State Agricultural So- 
ety every season. Do you not think sol J. 

P. S. The prize offered by the Highland Society of 
Scillaad, having drawn out such an able paper on the 
staple grain of that country, would it not be proper for 

ample means, lo oQer at least as valuable a prize ftir the 
best paper on the analysis of Indian com, inviting 
foreign as well as oar own chemists to compele for itl 
There can be little doubt bul an analysis of com 
conducted in the tame manner as that of Mr. Norton's 
on the oat, would <<evelope some highly useful facts, 
which would have an economical bearing on the culture 
crops, especially when it is con- 
is have been made, thai more of 
that necessary of life, ni^or, niay be prooured from an 
acre of com, properly grown for thai purpose, than 
from an acre of sugar cane I 



The following beautiful ode was coBiposed for the 
annual celebration of the Berkibire (Hast.) Agricaltn- 
ral Society, in 1823, by William C. BkyAHT, Skq. It 



The plow with wreallit wts crown" 

By which Ihe world was iiaDnili>d, 
Aiat blond andjHllaite wen the soil 

In which iheir laurels Saoriib'd. 
—New the world her faall repairs, 



The proud thron 
The Irilwiofe. 



IVoggb oadlesi (•Mnliont, 

ThtaniWoallsthih er v i sft n h. 
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THE KOBnonLTURZBT, 
JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTfi. 



OuK readers are aware that the publication of a work 
with this title, under the editorial charg^e of A. J. 
DuwNiNO, Esq.^ was commenced by the publisher of 
the Cultivator in July last. Three numbers of the 
work have, therefore, been issued; and the number of 
subscribers il haa already received^ now about 2,000, 
is a satisfactory proof that it meets with the ready ap- 
probation of the community. Less than this indeed, 
was scarcely to have been expected, when we consider 
the popularity of the previous writings of the editor, 
particularly his works on '< Landscape GTardening and 
Rural Architecture." and *< Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America.*' A taste for horticultural improvement is 
rapidly increasing in this country. This is obvious 
from the great increase of nurseries. A few years ago, 
it was fesired by some, that competition in the raising 
and sale of trees would ruin the business; but the de- 
mand has actually outstripped production, and from 
present appearances is likely to continue in advance. 

We propose to notice briefly some of the principal 
articles which have appeared in the publication above 
named. 

The second article in the ftrst number of the Horti* 
oulturist, is placed under the head of « Notes on a 
FEW Fruits of Superior Excellence." It is writ- 
ten by the Editor. He remarks that such has been the 
number of new fruits that have been lately introduced 
into our gardens, that it is not easy to decide which are 
the best. He observes that — « There is a large class 
of very fine fruits which have only a local value. They 
belong," he continues, <' to a certain small district where 
they have originated, where their qualities attain their 
highest perfection, and beyond which they deteriorate." 
Among such he reckons the Newtown Pippin and 
Esopus Spitzenburg. These apples, so highly valued 
here, he states become so changed when transferred to 
other sections, that in New-England, and at the south 




Fig 81 —The Tmj)erial Otoman Phtm. 

and west, <' they are scarcely the same fruits." The 
writer observes, however, that — " there is a small class 
of fruits which seem to have a capacity of adaptation 
that fits them for soils and exposures of almost every 
character. Hardy^ nniformly productive and thriving 



in almost every tolerable soil, they become sources of 
profit to the orchardist, and of ooatinoal enjoyment lo 
the possessor of small gardens." Among other frnilt 
of this class, he reckons the Imperial Ottoman Plunh 
fig. 84, of which he gives the following description : 

« This valuable fruit is comparatively little knows. 
It is named, but not described in the Catalogue of the 
London Horticultural Society. We believe it was im- 
ported from Europe many years ago by the late proprU 
etor of the Linnean Garden at Flushing. 

« The Imperial Ottoman has qualities which will 
soon make it a very popular plum. In the first place, 
it is among the earliest sorts, ripening only two or 
three days after the Morocco. Secondly, it is remarkih' 
bly juicy 9 sweet and excellent ; the flesh of very melU 
ing texture. Thirdly, it is a most abundant and very 
regular bearer; the fruit hanging in the richest clusters. 
And lastly, it is a very hardy tree— suiting itself to al- 
most any climate, where the plum will thrive. 

'< The Imperial Ottoman is a fruit of medium si«ei| 
oval and regularly formed. The skin is of a pale, semi* 
pellucid greenish yellow, a good deal marbled. In 
general appearance, the fruit approaches, somewhat, tiMi 
Imperial Oage, but the skin is thinner and more transpa^ 
rent. It hangs for some time upon the tree, and though 
borne in thick clusters, does not incline to rot like souse 
of the finer plums. The stalk and leaves are rather 
downy, and the former is slightly inserted. The skin 
is covered with a delicate whitish bloom; and the flesh, 
when fully ripe, scarcely adheres to the stone." 

Another fine plum mentioned in this article is the 
Jefferson, a variety produced and named by the latA 
Judge BuEL. The original tree which stood near 
his residence, we believe died during the last winter. 
We extract from Mr. Downing's «* Fruit and Fruit 
Trees of America," the following description of this 
plum: « Branches slightly downy, leaves oval, flat. 
Fruit large, oval, slightly narrowed on one side tow- 
ards the stalk. Skin golden yellow, with a beautiful 
purplish.red cheek, and covered with a thin white 
bloom. Stalk an inch long, pretty stout, very slightly 
inserted, suture indistinct. Flesh deep orange, (like 
that of an apricot,) parts freely and almost entirely 
from the stone, which is long and pointed; very rich, 
juicy, luscious, and high flavored. Ripens the last of 
August, and hangs a fortnight on the tree." 

There is no doubt that this is one of the finest plums 
known. Mr. Downing observes, in the article in the 
Horticulturist to which we have referred, that « every 
yearns trial confirms our high estimation of its merits. 
We perceive," he continues, « that it is now well tested 
in England, and equally admired there." 

Another article in the first number which is particoF- 
larly worthy of notice, is one on <' l^E best fitf. 
Winter Pears, by M. P. Wilder," eImi., President of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Perhaps no 
branch of horticulture has for several years yielded a 
better return in the shape of profits, than the production 
of winter pears in situations convenient to large mar- 
kets. The production of this description of fruit might 
doubtless be increased to great advantage. We are ac- 
quainted with cultivators in Massachu^tts who meet 
with a ready sale for considerable quantities of winter 
pears at five dollars, and in some instances as high as 
twelve dollar per barrel. 

Mr. Wilder is an eminent and successful cultivator 
of pears, and in ofiTering a list of those kinds to which 
he gives the preference, he has been guided by several 
years' experience. The first he mentions is the 

1. Bturre d'^^remburg, a variety which for ten years, 
he says, has never failed to yield him an abundant crop. 
It keeps, he says, " as well as a Ru^et apple." Hk 
states that « it is easily excited to maturity, and may be 
brought into eating in November or retarded till 
March." 

2. The second kind mentioned is the Winter AWis, 
which is held in much esteem. Ripens from Novem 
ber to January. 

3. Columbia — This is an American variety which 
originateil in Westchester county, in this state. Mr. 
Wilder ttatet that having heard of this poar, be some 
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jtw Ago iliipatcbecl a ipecial meHenEer to th* 
owtwi of thi iree, uiil obuineil hair a buihel of 
Iha frait, with which he wu id niiich pleawd 
thai be iliJ not regret the expense of iwelvo Bod 
* half ilollm incurred in procuring it. Eipe«n* 
about the flnt of January. 

4. Glout MoTCeau- — Thiihaibeen ooafoiuidadt 
M Mr. W. Matet, with (he Beurre d'Aramborg. 
It ii nid to be ■ rich aaevj pear, ia Maiou Da- 
eamber nnil January. 

IS. PoHt Colmar. — A. hardy and vigoioui pear, 
« Prolific to ■ faull," ao that to obuin Iruil of 
the baM iim and quality, Mr. W. stntee tbal it ia 
Mtearory to trim out half the fruit- bearing >pnn, 
which ■hould be done in the month of March. 
Rip«D* from November to February, but may ba 
kept Ull March. 

An artiela recomraondiog the " Amekicah A». 
■oa ViTsma Sca£SNi AMD IIeimjes" by A. 
Bahi, is worthy of notice. The fint example of ' 
the ou of the Atbor-Viiw for the purpoae bera 
mentianvd, ever *cen by the writer, waa ou tha 
Kroondiof the Metira. DoWMiHU. The beauty 
and perfeolion of lome ecreeni in the gardeni of 
thou g-CDlUmen, ezeeeil anything Of the kind 
we have evereeen. They are from liiteen to eighteeo feet id height, tha liileaa* true ai tbe walla of a blllld>ll0i 
(tbougli never (rimmed) and impenetrable to al^hl. Mn. Savi. (tales (hat the arbor-vitn i> entirely fret 
fram diacaie or tendency to decay; it preiervee ita freshnem of green through the tummec, and doa* not tal- 
tti from ihe effects of winter. 

The article "On the CcLiuaE of Fuch OacHAKoa," by J. W. Tho«?sov, of Wilmington, DelawaNi 
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retting and uaeful. Mr. 



Thom 



■latei t 

introtlucJE 



I the 

e of 



the peach in Delaware, i 

due to Mr. Ibaac Reeves, 
■ DaliTe of New Jeney. 
Thi* gcntlcnian and Hr. 
Philif B.EYBOLD, Jr., Bra 
*aid to be the two largeat 
and moet MMcenful cnltlva- 
lort of this fruit in Dela- 
ware. Mr. Rbetbi formed 
a partnarvbip lome yean 
■inee, with Jacob Bidoe- 
WAT, of Philadelphia, and 
in the apriUB of 1H32 they 
let out the fint twenty acrea 
of innoeulated peach Ireea 
ever planted in the stale, and 



■ planlal 
lei II 



120 acrei, the 
tales from H-hich in one lea- 

aanU dollars. But it it oil- 
ded that peaches then com- 
manded from Slj to $3 per 
bailtet containing 3 peclis. 

New-Cutle Co., Del., it 
■lateil to be from 2,aU0 to 
WOO acrea. The price, of 



ng from 

■>9lCCt. 



riou 



II cents per 




. the beat kinch 
ue now eultivafed; the ob- 

,ect being to have them at ... ™. _ „ ,^ ,. . 

■vly andaalateaapoaaiUa, Kg . 87.-1V JiutSf towim,. 

'■ The earlieat, which begin to ripen the fint week in Augnit, are Trotbt f-rlr- 

and the later, which continue till tbe laM of October, are Ward'a Late Free, Hea^ 

leofprepariog the ground for peach orchards It said to be preelaely the tame at ttor IntUaa 

The treei are aet in rows from 20 to 30 feet apart. Tbe groond It caUivated hi ooni or tome hoad ent 

t o..ee yeara, when tbe treea begin to bear, after which no crop ia grown, but tha gronnd should b« ptoww 

' ■'>ar 'bur timet in a aeason. Tha aTerafe life ofiha ttMi i* ("On nine to twalva yawij wd tbair iraataK 
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pewth-worm " uui Iha " yeltowi." 

_. .imi-uiimkl ciuninalioDi; Ihe letter 

diuat^, for which no other remeilj iiu yet Itnown or I 

Tba.^nt wticla in Lha Mconil number of the Hortieu 

one OB "I'll' Blight ih the Peab T>r- '■ ■- - - - 

diUlBCtD 



name of blight. One, he thinki, i> cauied by iasecl 
rk»— "The initcl blight we ilo not coaiiUer > mslaJy of 
begini at the estremiljr of the tree, at or neir the enila of the bruichei, and ai 



" The Aiat," it ii auil "readiljr yjalili to the knifa awl 
leinK a conititidional, eantimplivt, Ot manawutie 
I be pracliceil, but utirpation and dtilruction." 
luriat of which we wouJJ uow oOer any notice, la 
_.i.._ .._ r, — „ ..■■ ., . j^^^ ^ 



n.I Ihe ot 



rbylh 



ingot 



_ ilepeada rnlireljr 
upon Ihe care orcareleraew 
of the cultivator, it ia hja 

manvlreei. Eiiieriencnand 
ObtcrvaiioD have convinced 
lu thai the pruning knira, 
n^roDily aii|>iieii Ihe no- 
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below Ihe level of 
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a little earlier or late 




'minal 




" If we punue the 




nation 






•hnr 


that 




blackiah hue. Thin 


[aim 







■ei rrom Ihe Buililen freeiing 

and thawing of the aap TCf 

aeti in winter." Of Ihia 

he ipeikn aa fullowij 

If any one u-ill carefully 

~ 111 1^ 

aap blight, ha 

' '■■ will notice ipofi on Ihe t«rk 

of Ihe trunk or principal 

Teil appearance. The bark there il contracted, blackiih, and ii ihnmlC 

illhy portions. Thii il oflea obaerrable very early in the tpring-. Aa 

I, anil growa luxor'an dd abo h middle of June, KinietimM 

a branch, or the wh droop an 

la further with ha kn we aha fiod he nn portion of the bark 

rhere the downwud n o up lake* o ne — baa anumed ■ 

iflnedlotbat parlo the tre iz the mb oi bran h where the txttmtU 

lym maorthe bliRhl an 

i3. ea* rap lly, from tliat point 

thro gh [ha whole of tha 
real of he Ireo, nnleia it 
ia arr eJ by amputation 
n a y early ilaRe." 

M Dnwntso obierrea 
that hefroien-eapbliifht 

n ae era) other lrei>i not 
an rely hardy in Ihia lali.i 
ode o which aulTer froa 




d teaaed apota almoal inva- 

ub y appear on the aoutb- 

•rn aide of the treea, Mr. 

D binba thai the injurr la 

occai ooad " by the loo rap- 

d hawiag cauaed by lh« 

ana i ra * nhich burali tb* 

aap eiacla, and Ii the ia*. 

medut* cauae of the maher 

-j_ fa depoaited on them. W«n 

*' U the eObot ot froal •imply, 

the cridencea would appear eqaallr (» ■« aide* of the trunk." . ,_„ i-„, ,h. 

Inanawerto the qncation "What lithe remedy tor the froren-iap bl.ghtT" It i. oburve.1-" For Ih. 

blichlmit* milder forma, aa we have already Mid, vigorouipramng la often lulBcient to arre.t il. furlhw 

WhenitiwilhomoghlypMiedinlo th«.r«eoiofthe tree, there ia no known remedy. B"' P«- 

iU more important qnettion to the orebard grower oCp^rt ii Ihii: U there no cerlMn preyenUv* 
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to thit mart deitrudive rorm of blight, Cot thou lolli 
and siloatioDi most expixed to ill 

•• [I i* with > view of »uggeslinE nich a remeilr, that 
we hBve called atlcation lo the subject at the present 
time. We propose to prevent the trazeo-iap blight 
entirely, by lekiteaaihing the iltmt and jirincijiat 
branches of all valuabUpear ireti entry aviumrt, nfttr 
Ikt learei havt fallia. By thii «imple operation, we 
think the injuriomaclion of the Bun will he enlircly 
prevenleil; its rays will be, for the moal ]>art, reflpcted, 
and the rapid (hawing of any large part of the bai-k 
rendeied entirely imponible." 

Next we have an article, with an engraving, of the 
noted Faalol IT Raspberry. Thia fruii was first brought 
into notice in England, in 18-12, and haa been (he prize 
variety at the leading horticultural shows there ever 
•inee. Mr. DoWNiKO thinlfs it will be as highly e«- 
■ - ■ " ■ is there. 



rlicle 



■On t 



E CtlLTI 



Tbibe," by that judicious cullivati 
of Boston, cannot but be valuable ti 
that branch of (loricuKurc. 



. Jose 



one and a fourth inchei thick. TheM llioiild »• 
nngued and grooved So as to malle a close joint, aad' 

rhe joint should be covered on the outside with ■ aar- 
i^w strip of inch hoard, from two lo three inchei Wide. 
rhe accomianying cut, fig. 90, a, showing ■ seetitm d 
lode of weather boarding will beW explain it to 



EejI Kale and Rhit- 
■Atia," appears lo consist in covering the plants, in the 
month of November, to the depth Of fourteen inches 
with peat earth. The dark color of the peat ia aup. 
posed to draw ihe heat of the sun, keeps the frost from 
the roots, so that they are " in a tit state lo be excited 
into growth by the firrt bright wealher in March." 

The ■' Defion fob a Rustic Gate," of which the 
•bove cut fig. 86, is an illustration, is pretty anUUsteful. 
In reference to this kiml of structure it is observeili — 
" Rustic work ia very perishable, if it is made of little 
bits of rough branches of any kind that are picked up io 
the forest atler the wood-chopper. On the other hand, 
ifitisalways made of the branchea of the common 
Bed Cedar, so abundant in most parla of the country, ii 
will last a long while, anil prove both strong and ser- 
Tiooabli "" 




Joirt^ 



The I 



tide 



"Car[ 



nagement of that fine flower. 

The third number opens with a 
neat euta, (flgs. 88 and 89.) of << Th 
CoTTAOE, or the WoRKiHU Man's 
article is also by the editor, who int 
eellent renuu^s in regard to the vari 
lecture, and their adaptation to difl 
regard to the class of buildings under consideration 
writer remarks — "we wish to see the working n 



Ts Iliaro 
e culture a 


T ANE 

ad raa- 


description, with 

E SIMPIE RUBAt 
COTTAOE." Thia 

roduces some ex. 
ous styles of archi- 

erent nllflees. In 



Fit SO.— Callati SitUng ami Re^mg. 

"The rafters of these two cottages are 

(daced two feet ajmrt. which ore allowed tc 

yondthe house two feet, to answer the purpose of 
liracktii for the projecting eavea. Fi(r.90, 6, will show 
ut a glance, the mode of rafter boarding and shingling 
nver these ralters, so as lo form the ainipieat and best 
kind of roof.* 

The window dressings, which should have a bold 



le objec 



:all a 



]£ 


have just alluded. The sly 
cheapest moiTeofbuildingi 

wants of iu occupant; and 
ut some tasteful character. 


Last, 


though not 


east, th 


s mode 



to the exterior of the dwellings, leaving the 

builder. The following remarks in reference to Ihi 
plan* will sFford the necessary explanations. 

>- Whatever may be thought of the cOecl of thi 
desiena, (and we assure our reailers that they appi 



is, we conceivE, 

of building cot. I 
tages Is well adapteil to our country. The material — I 
TOOil — Is one which must, yet for some years, be 
he only one used for smalt cottages. The project - 
ng eaves partially aheller the building from our hot 
niD and violent slorma; and the few simple details 
-hich may be said to confer something of an nmamen- 

'•tgs, are such as obviously grow out of the primarv 
;Onveniences of the house — the necessity of a roof fur 
4]elter, and the necessity of windows for light. ' 

■Common narrow tviini;, (». »., the thin c/np-ioordini: j 
n general use,) we would not employ for the exterior of 
this class of collages — nor. Indeed, for any simple rural 
joilding "Vhat we freatly prefer, are good strong and 



'i 



oflikeiliiikiiilinv 
aiinimuEli, (Ml' 
:uni> up uiulur oni 



r inches wide, fig. ^' 

,v°«r"ir™ui^Sm3; 

its lonnr portico, whin' 
'Hiis lies clOM ■(<« lb 
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a, of plank, one inch and a half in thicknets. The 
copings piece, 6, ii of the tame thickness, and six to 
eight inches wide, supported by a couple of pieces of 
jpists, c, nailed under it for brackets. 

« We have tried the effect of this kind of exterior, usingf 
unplaned boards, to which we have given two good 
coats of paint, sanding the second coat. The effect we 
think much more agreeable — because it is in better 
keeping with a rustic cottage, than when the mor« ex- 
pensive mode of using planed boards is resorted to. 

'< Cottages of this class, we would always paint some 
soft and pleasing shade of drab or (awn color. These 
are tints which, on the whole, harmonize best with the 
surrounding hues of the country itself. 

" These two little designs are intended for the sim- 
plest cottages, to cost from two to five hundred dollars. 
Our readers will not understand us as offering them as 
complete models of a work ingman-s cottage." 

We have given the above notices of the contents of 
'<The Horticulturist," to furnish our readers with 
a general view of the work, which is entirely separate 
and distinct from " The Cultivator." Very rarely, 
if ever, will the same articles appear in both publica- 
tions. Besides the more elaborate articles, to some of 
which we have alluded, a portion of each number of 
"The Horticulturist" is devoted to reviews of 
pabiications on such topics as come within its scope, 
and to Foreign and Domestic Notices, embracing trans- 
lations from the French and German periodicals, and 
extracts from those of England, on rural subjects, to. 
gather with ever}'thing transpiring in our country of 
particular interest to the horticulturist. 

The Horticulturist is published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 4^ pages octavo, print- 
ed in the best manner on paper of the finest quality, 
and illustrated in the same beautiful style as Mr. 
DowNiNO*s previous works on Landscape Gardening 
and Rural Architecture. The engravings in the first 
number, consist of views of two country houses, six 
Plums and Pears, two Ornamental Trees, training 
Figs, and 8wainstone*s Strawberry. The frontispiece 
of the second number is a view of Mr. Donaldson's 
Vinery at Blithwood. The same number has eleven 
nther engravings, including . the Fastolff Raspberry. 
The third number has for a frontispiece, the two beau- 
tiful mral cottages, which we have transferred to this 
paper, and ten other cuts, embracing Fruits, Plants, &c. 
Terms, $3.00 per year — 20 percent, discount to Agents. 
The Agents for << The Cultivator," throughout the 
country, are respectfully invited to act as Agents for 
** Th^ Horticulturist." 



OURS FOR BINO -BONE. 



A. D. Oaoe, of Macedon, N. T., an intelligent and 
successful farmer, gives the following remedy for the 
cure of Ring- Bone, which he has known to be tried in 
numerous instances, without failure, when applied in 
an early stage of the disease. Where it has not been 
more than one or two years standing, from the appear- 
ance of the first symptoms, a cure is almost certain. 
Cases of longer standing are usually much benefitted, 
the growth of the ring-bone being arrested, when the 
disease is not cured. 

The remedy consists in the application of a mixture 
of spirita of turpentine, oil of spike, and oil of vitriol, 
one ounce of each being a convenient quantity. The 
oanoe of turpentine is first put in a strong bottle, the oil 
of spike added and well mixed, and then the oil of 
vitriol is introduced; the bottle is then firmly corketl, 
and well shaken before used. Especial care must be 
taken that the turpentine and oilof spike are well mixed 
ftnt, as the application of the oil of vitriol to pure tur- 
pentine, producea instant combustion. Considerable 
heat will be produce<l by the process already dewribed. 
A common black l>ottle will do very well. 

Then bathe the diseased part thoroughly, once a day 
for three days; drive the mixture in by the application 
pf a hot iron. Then to prevent the part becoming too 
•ort^ ■lyml tha bathing for throe day% when it ia to 



be again resumed. Some horses' feet are more quickly 
made sore than others; discretion must be used to pre* 
vent too great soreness. After three turns of applying 
the remedy, it may be discontinued; and the sore, thua 
produced, treated with lard, or other application, as in 
i case of any other sore. 

The remedy is supposed to owe its efficacy to the 
, operation of the mixture as a caustic — acting upon and 
I destroying the vessels which gradually secrete the ring- 
bone; — so that it may be strictly regarded as a preren- 
tive, proving effectual in cases of short-standing, and 
preventing the increase of those of longer continuance. 



ROAD MAxma. 



There is scarcely anything, next to the direct im- 
provement of the farm, that is of more importance to 
the farmer, than good roads. He must necessarily 
spend a considerable portion of his time in travelling 
either long or short distances. The conveyance of 
produce to market, is alone a very considerable item of 
cost and labor. Many farmers are compelled to spend 
at least one day in seven, on an average, in driving on 
the roail. It therefore becomes a matter of really te- 
rious importance, whether his horses accomplish this 
work with difficulty or with ease. 

There are tvio or three points, which if sufficiently 
attended to by all road makers, would, tciih no addi- 
tional coxt, work a revolution in our roads — nay, more, 
would actually advance the price of land, in many well 
settled districts, to an aggregate amount of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The Erie canal ailded to the 
wealth of the country hundreds of millions; fine and 
easy roads, by viitually diminishing distances all through 
the countr>'. would be of the highest benefit. 

1. One of the most important points, is to preserve a 
level 9 as nearly as possible. This importance is strik- 
ingly exhibited by the computations and experiment! 
for engines on railroads, the same principlesapplying in 
less degree, to common roads. It was found that an 18 
ton engine. 

On a level, would draw, 700 tons. 

" grade 10 ft. per mile, 452 " 

it «i 20 «« " 332 «< 

« « 30 " '< 263 " 

tt « 50 " " 185 " 

That is, if a horse could draw seven tons on a rail- 
road, on a level, he could not draw two tons up a slope 
of only one foot in a hundretl. But a slope of only on« 
foot in a hundred on a common road would be regarded 
by every one as about the same as a dead level ; — what 
then must be thought of such ascents as are continualljr 
occurring, of one foot in three or four! The loss of 
power here must be enormous. But enormous as it is, 
and straining to a horse's every muscle and joint, it ia 
in most cases entirely unnecessary. Many parts of the 
countr}' are more or less broken up into irregular hills. 
But with most singular stupidity, the roads instead of 
being led judiciously round them, by slight curves, paM 
directly over them. 8ir Joshua Reynolds said that if 
he were to paint Folly, he would represent a boy 
climbing over a high and difficult fence, with an open 
gate close beside him. He could have done it much 
better by exhibiting a road, for the accommodation of, 
say fifty, teams a day, year in and year out, ascending a 
sharp hill and then down again, with a fine natural val- 
ley or level for the road twenty-five rods distant.* 

Every common road to be perfect, should be laid out 
with some kind of levelling instmment, and where aa. 
cents must be made, proper curves should nuke them as 
easy as possible. Narrow and small gorges should bm 
crossed by bridges or embankmenta. Let not the nar- 
row |>olicy that this or that man'a fields are out into aa 
inconvenient shape, ever prevail. It is better for evary 
fiirmer to have a three-cornered field, if he can only 

* Within a circuit often miles from the residence of the writer, 
there are not less than twenty cases where roads ascend arul pasi 
down shnrp hills, at least ftAy feet perpendicular heifrhti while • 
very slif^ht carve wonld placf* the roed en nearly a perfact isfili 
witlMHU addiag five rods lo its length. 
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have level roadSi on which his hones may draw double 
loads wiih ease. 

2. The material for the construction of roads is very 
essential, and often entirely neglected. The iiurface of 
the earth is in many cases rich black mould or muck, 
very fine for the {growth of potatoes and corn, but mak- 
mgf horrible wagon tracks. It is however usually 
■craped into the highway for the very simple and co- 
gent reaiion that it is scraped easily, being so much 
softer than the hardpan below, which though hard to 
work, would neverlheloss be equally hard to get mud- 
dy. Sometimes, like the politician, who *' steered be- 
tween right and wrong," a midway course is taken, or 
rather both plans are adopted; that is, the muck is first 
•craped up into a high turnpike, and then a coat of 
hardpan covers the top — which does well for light 
wagons, but heavy ones cut through the crust into the 
manure below. One of the hardest and smoothest 
roads we ever saw, was the wide shallow ditch made 
by scraping the muck out, to form the tuiTipikc, and 
thus leaving the clean hard-pan surface. What fine 
hard roads might be made in many places, by merely 
removing the black upper soil to enrich the adjacent 
fields. 

3. A third important item, is the removal of loose 
stones. The law of the stale of New-York requires 
that all road -overseers should cause these to be thrown 
from the road once a month, but it is rarely observed. 
It is believed that if this were strictly attended to, and 
our roads kept smooth, wagons and carriages would last 
double the time they now do, to say nothing of the dis- 
comfort of being thoroughly jarred a thousand times a 
day, and the rack to horses, harness, and merchandise. 
A single stone, against which every passing vehicle 
thumps like a sledge, may alone cost a hundred dollars 
m year by broken or shattered wagons. 

The property invested in wagons in the state of New- 
"York alone, is probably not less than ten million dot. 
lArs. If by keeping the roads smooth, by the removal of 
Ptones, this enormous sum would need renewing only 
once in twenty -five years, instead of once in twelve 
years as now, would it not be an economical operation? 

If a hundreil thousand farmers in the state, do fifty 
dollars worth of teaming on the road, each, per annum, 
the yearly aggregate would be five millions. If their 
loads could be doubled, by making all the roads nearly 
Lev^l, would not the clipping off of a few farmers' fields 
for the passage of the road, be a matter of strict eco- 
nomy to individuals, as well as a great public benefit? 

If besides, by all these improvements, bringing farms 
rirtually nearer market and all other places of business, 
the price of land should rise, as it certainly would, at 
least to some extent, who would be the loosers? 



PBESERVATION OF APPLES. 



We think the following extract fh)m Downing's 
'< Fruits and Fruit Trees of America," furnishes the 
best answer that can be given to the various inquiries 
we have received in relation to preserving apples. 

In order to secure soundness and preservation, it is 
indispensably necessary that the frait should be gathered | 
by hand. For winter fruit the gathering is delayed as | 
long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, and the most 
•aecessful practice with our extensive orchardists is to 
jlaee the good fruit directly, in a careful manner, in 
lew, tight flour barrels, as soon as gathered from the 
ree. These barrels should be gently shaken while; 
Mling, and the head closely pressed in; they are then' 
jiaced in a cool shady exposure under a shed open to 
he air, or on the north side of a building, protected by ; 
I covering of boanis over the top, where tliey remain 
br a fortnight, or until the rold becomes too severe, 
vhen they are transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in which 
'ir can be admitted occasionally in brisk weather. A 
.ellar for this purpose, should be dug in dry, gravelly, 
^r sandy soil, with, if possible, a slope to the north; or 
't any rate with openings on the north side for the ad- 



the barrels should be placed on tiers on their tidi»^ 
and the cellar should be kept as dark as possible. 

When apples are exported, each fruit in the bftr- 
rel should be wrapped in cleaii coarse paper, and th% 
barrels should be placed in a dry, airy place, between 
decks. 



BLiaRT SUPPOSED TO BE 0AX7SED BY 

BERBY. 



TKB BAR« 



Mr. Editor — Will a barberry-bush growing in • 
man's garden on one side of the highway, blast wheat 
on the other side, or is it possible It will blast it 
at all? 

Eleven or twelve years ago, I brought, fbr the dit* 
tance of 30 miles, a root of the barberry, which I plant- 
ed in my garden. Having heard that it was a saying 
among the New-Englanders that it would blast wheat, 
I asked the person from whom I got it, whether he 
knew anything relative to the subject. He replied that 
he believed the idea erroneous, adding that he had 
raised wheat successfully on his farm for 20 years, and 
he believed that his barberries, (for he had three large 
bushes,) had no influence whatever on his wheat. 

My neighbor, on the other side of the roail, sowed 
opposite to my garden, some four or five acres of wheat. 
The lot contained two kinds of seed. The kind sown 
nearest the road, and cornering towards my gartlen, 
was principally blasted, while the other kind was 
bright and a good yield. Hence, the conclusion is, 
that my barberry bush blasted the wheat, and that I 
ought to cut it down. I am informed that there were 
a few years since, two large bushes in town^ cut dowH 
under the same pretence. 

Now I would not take $5 for my barberry bash, as it 
is an excellent medicine, a fine ornament, and the fruit 
makes excellent preserves, — yet as no man has a right 
to injure another, my bush shall be cut djOwn» provided 
I can be convinced it is an offender. 

Zetto Barnes 

Fabius, Onondaga Co», N^ F.> Sept* 1, 1846. 



Remarks. — The idea formerly prevailed pretty ex- 
tensively in some parts of New-England, that the bar- 
berry tended to blast grain, especially wheat and rye. 
In some districts where wheat was seldom grown, the 
belief that the shrub would blast rye, was quite com- 
mon. We recollect seeing the matter put to something 
of a test. Some bushes came up in a field near a wall 
which formed a fence between the field and the high- 
way. It was suggested to the owner of the lot that he 
had better dig up the bushes, as they would blast his 
grain. He, however, let them remain till they had for 
several years borne fruit. During this time the field 
was occasionally sown to rye, and the crop was strictly 
noticed to ascertain whether the bushes produced any 
effect, but none could be discovereil — the grain being in 
all respects as perfect as had usually been produced on 
the farm, or on the same field before the bushes came 
up. We believe the notion of the deleterious etieota of 
this shrub ia now pretty generally exploded in tht 
neighborhood to which we have referred. 

In the Genesee Farmer, vol. rv., p. 168, Datii 
Thomas states that Humphrey Howr.AND, of Great' 
field, Cayuga Go., had raised excellent wheat, ttaoofl 
(« a very large barberry bush g^w within three rods e 
the edge of the lot." Mr. Thomas also funishei •* 
extract from a letter of a correspondent of his, neai 
Philadelphia, in which it is stated that <« 8eneea Lukew 
had a fine barberry bush which grew at the tide of bii 
wheat field without any perceptible injury to his crope' 
Mr. T. also quotes from a writer in the New-York Far 
mer, H. C, [Henrt Colman'?] who says^ "for tiM 
two last years I have raised spring wheat tn thi mn 
near vicinity of barberry bashes itith&Hi any pettepil 
hie injury.'* No appearance of blast was dieeovesult 

We think our eorrespondent ii very fair im nUuiafr 
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" Bat «• hope hh aelghbon will b« 
noDsh lu wait till lh« Inlb of lb«ir 
CbrcM i> clorly mule oul. 



rBBSaiO WOBK 



Wi have long- been eoriTinced (hat Ihe best mode oT 
hading horiM (hat are kept in the stable, is to mix the 
gnin in a eromiil slate, with (he hay or Mniw, after the 
hller hai been cat with a machine. Experimenit have 
dtnonilrateil that a coniiilerable •■Ting' both of hay a»>l 
frahi may. In thii way, be made. We have lately met 
with an aeeounl of a melhoil of feeiling^ taiil to be prae- 
fiied by Dr. SVLLT, of 3omenet, Eng-., which, it ap- 
peait 10 m, may bn worthy of adoption, to aome tnlent. 
He haji no racka for hay, a« ha ileema it waMefbl to feed 
ODCtit fodder. The hoiaes are feil in mangere, over the 
lop of which, to prevent the hones from tossing out 
food, crou-bart are naileil at about a foot apart. The 
cut hay and straw, an<l grain are regularly weighed out. 
ne ftetl la aonetimei varied; Int thirty pound* of 
food is given lo eaeh horae every twenty-four hoars. 
n« following (hows the article* of food given, and the 
JBBtrtnl moiles of preparing it, ai watt ai the quantity 
which each horse daily received 

No. lit. au. 3d. 4th. 

1. FarinaceouasubtfaDCM, eoiMisling 

of bruised or grouad bean*, peas, lb*, lb*, Ibi. lbs. 

wheal, barley, or oati, 6 10 5 

1. Bran, fine or coane, 7 

I. Potaloe*, boiled or ileimed, 

Masbed in a tub with a baaler,. ..55 00 

4. »eBb grains, (boiled barUy,;... 6 

5. Ray, cut down into chaff, 7 8 10 8 

6. Straw, ditto, 7 10 10 8 

7. Hall-dust, or grouiHoilcaka,... 2 2 

Wilb2oi. otnll iaeach cUm. — — — — 
30 30 30 30 
Ofthe four clatiea into which Ihe ingredient* are di- 
vided. Dr. S. most recommend* lbo*e Iwo which con- 
Uia (he steamed polatoe*. 



HEOBMT AMBBIOAir FATETO. 
SeporUdfor"Th4CvllivaloT," fry Zxh**C.Bobbii>9, 

MtchaHieal Enfinttr, and jlltornry /tr procwing 

Patent; Watkmsim, D. C. 

Fob AnlMFRovrMENT in Fahhiko Mills — Daniel 
Clow, Port Byron, Cayuga Co., New-York, July leih, 
1846. 

The principal novelty in (his invention coniiits in 
combining two cylindrical screen* of dilTerenrteilores; 
the one placed within and coneenlric with (he other. 
With the vibrating >crerns of ■ fanning mill; so ar- 
ranged that the mill can be operatol in the usaal man- 
ner, with the vibraling screens alone, or in eombina- 
(km with the double eyiinlrioal screens. 

Mr. Clow exhibited one of his improved fanning 
mlHs at the late National Fair, in Ihi* city, and it gave 
imtTersal satitfaetion. To iltualiate the excellence and 
Miperiority at hH mill for cleaning grain, Mr. Clow 
brought on' wlih him a bag onnrilning a roixlara of 
wheat and every impurity IJiat ii over fouml intermixed 
with It, one-half its contents only being sound wtiaat. 
Bypassing this mixture once throngh the mill, the 
soimd wheat was perfectly cleaned and separated from 
every impurity, aod from (be light and shrivelled 



OLOTEB H^ILUNS MACHHTE. 

Mb. Tdckkb— In a a letter lately received from Mr. 
H. H. Mansfleld, the inventor of Ihe '• Clover Seed Bul- 
lei," reported In the CuUivator for AagusI, he informs 
ma that ons of hi* improved huliers, with a cylinder 
twenty-two Inches in length and flflecn inehei in dia- 
meter, is capable of bailing forty bnsbeh of olnver seed 
per di^. E. C. RoBBiKi, 

Jtlant*! amd J^tfir fmtmU, Wfkimgtm, D. C. 



Twoam auTMOOM. 



B. TccKFB — As eveT7 one has hi* own peeirtlar 
III), I have Ihoitght I would give yon my eiperl- 

I rnce on the improvement of poor land. Abonl twelra 
month* ago, I read a work on calcareous manures, by Mr. 

I RuSln, of Virginia. As well a* I recoiled, the author 
lays it down ss a hndamenlal axiom, that poor land 
cannot be permanently imjiroved b)' palrrscent manura* 
alone. While mounlel on a favorite hobby, ps[>eciallr 
if he ambles pleatanily and willingly, we ire too apt. lo 
spur and flog the beast to death. Bach is the enlhuai- 
asm with which this very reapeclabte aulhor haa got 

I aslride of Ms iKMty of cBlcarenus manare*, Ihal he U 
disposed to imdervalu» all others. II 1* an amiable er- 
ror ha has &llen into, and without at all underrating (h* 

, true value of hia fiivorile manure, I give you Ihe mult 
of my ow« experience. 

I About eight year* aj-o, I bepan to practice the en- 
cloaing syilem on an old flehl containing some M acre* 
of barren sand, nothing else apiiearing in the compoci- 
llonofthasoil. I should say that Ave bu«hel* of com 
to the acn would t>e the maximum under Ihe beat cul' 
livation. I/inlered sloek lo be rigidly kepi off. It 
clothed ilaeir Ihe fir« year in a few sickly weeits. I 
then cultivated it in cum, and afier Inisliingon the land, 
ent down the alalk* and shucks and ehop].ed them in 
three piece*, giving it twelve months rest; resnil, ■ 
manifeet improveeoent in the growth of wee<1*. I again 
cultivated in corn — the crop much betler, but »(il1 prO> 



eight I 



Img , 



1 then followed the same p 

retting. The growth of weeil* inerensed very percepti- 
bly: towards the IbM of wtn'er f plowed in Ihe weed*, 
and in the spring planted in corn, the crop yielding ten 
bushels per acre; again cut down the stalks, &c., which 
were succeeded by a dense growth of weeds; plowed 
Ibem in a* heretofore, and planted one half in Bailen 
corn, the other half our common corn. Pr0<luce, Ba- 
den corn, 24 bushels per acre; common do., 12 bmhela 
per acre. Again eat down the stalk*, which aSbnteil aA 
nnutual parcel of litter to spread over the land; and 
while I am sow writing, I never saw a mora luxuriant 
growth of rich wecils. 1 intend planting again ' 






c-tourth of Ih 






nably c 
' ad h 



I will 



moraliiing, which I deem, whil* 
on a subject of this hind, not at all out oF place. 

Here you sec i* land reclaimed from utter alerililT 
and made prodaclive, and this Ion by no extraordiaarr 
exeroise of skill or industry, for I know that I am yet 
in my horn-book in the science of agriculture, which 
i* as much a science as any of the leanieit pnife*- 
siunsi but while I survey even my unskilfully cultivated 
Held*, and enjoy the hap|>y feelings which it mspire*, I 
am overwhelmed wlib gratttuds to my Maker who ha* 
so clearly indicated that true feliclly consist* in obe- 
dience lo hi* will, in acta of beoevoleoce, in subduing and 
klionsai are calcu- 



latetl U 



iling tc 



gardens of Epicurus and of Sheoslone, 
bloody Geld* of Arhela and of Auslerliti. 

JoHK D. JOREI. 

Topiail, A'tw-IIanoptT Co. JT. C. 



POTATO BOT. 



n thia 



I Ma. TctKEB— A* evvry thing in 
vegetable must he of interest to your re 

I nicate Ihe t()llowing as Ihe rcsnit of my obatrvation*. 

I August Isl, examined my poutoes. Hill's Early ami 
Chenfln^n: they apiirareil all right. Wilhin a week 
alierwacils 1 fiiuiiil Ihey were diseased very much. I 
dug them out and put them bach is the drills, when the 
disease stopped. Aly Isle potatoes I found sound, and 
Ihey have reataineil an. liart year my early one* wan 

j soimil, an>1 my late potatoes only weni diseased. I wil- 
neiwd, in a tour Ihrough a pari of Maina, lo Ihe While 
Hill), ud baek to Hn*sMbDMU% what I took lo be m 

I fMual dlMMi] tM 1 kna taraed that i> H«w>Bu^ 
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•hire, tad nniad Botlon, the dinase wu nidden and >] 
inSi but CroiD aoine cauie, or want of cauae, at onci 
iliHUe was atayeil, and Ihe potato crop is likely to 
(oml one. Thii ia doubly dnirable, inagmuch a 
learu by the Bleunei Brittinia, that the cut ii i 
u alarmiag this, aa it woa laat year. We hope 
may be agreeably digappoinled. The above iiconflrmed 
from a correaponttenl id WilmingtoD, Delaware, where 
Ihe early polatoea only were aliKhtly Jiaeaiedi the late 
ooea are found lound. 
Norfolk Co., (Man.) 




BOVXT'S SPIRAL STHAW-OUTTBa.— Fir. • 



Or all Ihe various machines which have been invent- 
ed for cutting fodder for stock, none have been more 
h'Rbly approved, after thorough trial, than Kovet's, a 
repreaentalioD oi which is above given. It hu been 
frequently exhibited at Agricultural show*, and has, of 
course, been brought into competition with other cut- 
ten of almost every kind; yet it baa not foiled to re- 
ceive the highest prizes on all oceaiions. Among the 
Societies whose highest premiums for cutting-maehinei 
have been awarded to Mr. Hovet, may be nameit the 
New-York SUte Agricultural Society, the Massachu- 
setts Mechanic's Association, Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, besides several coantj agricul- 
tural societies in Manachuselts anil other states. For 
particulars in regard la this machine, lee advertiienent 

The advantages of catting fodder for stock are so obvi- ' 
IMS, and seem now to be so genrratl)' admitted, that little 
need be said on thii point. In Ihe Brsl place, by cut- 
ting, there it little or no waite of food. Seccindly, Ihe , 



proper foe Iha digestive orgs 
COnSDines less time in filling il 
»ith uncut food. This ii a very imp 
tion for laboring animals, which requi 
ileep they can enjoy, during the timi 






h cut than 



Wht (tit (tut inch a vast amount of money i* annually 
jwid by this to foreign countries for this article, when 
tre have a soil and climate so admirably adapted for its 
iroduclionf There is no good reason why we should 



)roatable crops to 



Ihe American farmer can turn 

ibject to be deatroyed by frost, 

(arm itock. The demand for it is 



•tereoslng . . 
taaes Eaton, of WiuBeld, Herkimer county, baa cultl- 



yean' growth, planted at the rate of 1,500 hilla to 
the acre, that will yield, if dug Ihe present fall, over 
3 lbs. to the hill ; this he will not dig till a year from 
Ibis fall, when it will yield 4 lbs. or over to the hill. 
He has other madder which at 4 years growth, will 

may be well to give notice to the readers of the Culti- 
vator, Ihal he will he able to meet orders for aeed the 
present fall. It will be sold, boxed, and delivered at 
Ulica, at $Z.50per bushel. It requt[«a 6 bushels to 
plant an acre. Plant on rich, mellow, dry land. Ad 
acre of madder, properly cultivated, and of tour years 
growth, at (16 per cwt-.^-Ihe price ha haa obtajned for 
his— will amount to over (900. M. 

[We wiah Mr. Eaton would give ns ■ eommunicUion 
describing Ihe process Of cultivating, and prgpariag 
madder for market, — En.] 



IUFBOV£M£HT IN BUODHTO. 

Ma. TtrccER — The writer of this article auppoiea 
that he can auggeat two improvements on the commoa 
rules of budding young trees; one in regard ta the liau 
' ing it, and the other in regard to the woit of 

to the time of bmlding, we are of Opinion that the 
ess has been generally deferred too long. Th* 
rience of Ihe writer proves that Anguat is better 
than any part of September; and that luly is atill better 
than August. By beginning to hud in July we seeora 
al advantages; flnt, we And that the bark will 
more freely while the tree ia in ita moat rapid 
growth; and this is of importance in the expetimeat. 
Secondly, by beginning early, if a bad &il of taking, 
will be ordinary lime 10 repeat (he experiment, 
f Ihe bud lake, as we say, we may gain ■ emititU- 
rable growth the present year, and (hm gain tine. 

As to the mode of budding, it may b« nich ai geiw. 
rally to have the buite grow the present year, if at all. 
Let them be inserted acconling to tbe usual mod^ 
taking care when the bud is cut from the limb to rstai* 
(he iljitr, a wooiiy substance which is cut off with tb« 
ud, at this wilt be more likely to preserve the eye nn- 
ijurcd. And now comes what we propose at Ihe isf 
proveroent, viz: clip offlhe end of every twig belong- 
' ig In the limb in which the bud is iaaerted; and thns 
icck the upward motion of Ihe sap till the bud ad- 
heres or lakes. Then, when yoa aBcertain Ihat a bod 
hai adhered for growth, cut ofl* the whole limb abova 
Ihe inserted bud at you have been, in the common mode, 
directed not to do until the next spring; and this will 
1 followed by Ihe starting and growth of the bud in ■ 
try few days. 

Thisteason I commenced budding in the latter palt 
of July; and my success has been very aatisfaclory. 
s inserted in the fore part of August, have dona 
excepting Iboie in plum trees, which have IMWI 
eral failure. Peaches have succeeded the best, 
and pears next. I have teverat peaches which hava 
1 their growth, (Sept. 3,) and one has grown seve- 
ral inches, and I think will grow a foot this bll. And 
■y all appear to receive an impulse by this cutting olt 
Ihe limb above the inserted bud. I have alto one pear 
hicb hat begun to shoot tbrlh, and others are promit- 
g to do it. At lo peaches, I have no doubt that, wer* 
e limb above the inserted bud cut off at the lima W 
scrlion, it would favor the adhesion and growth or 
e bud, (hough I have waited till Ihat took plae*. 
he latter mode, perhaps, needs an experimeoL 
At lo Ihe common mode of inserling the hud, and s^ 
e same lime leaving Ihe whole limb above (o dr*« 
e sap. it is rather a wonder that Ihe bud will take a 
1. It looks mote rational Ihat cutting it down put 
or wholly, will leave more sap Gjr tho bud halOW 
id Ihit will favor its growth. 

I found the requisite bud ia be Inaarled, ■* pwfaaU,' 
formed io July as atterivard. R. T . 

- M^u''. r^^osn..! Stpt. a, 1S4S- 
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THE STATE TUB AT ATTZHKN. 
Vitm oftht ttmporary buildiiigi on the ctnltr of Ike Skimr-Graundi. 
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people w» 
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e\r «r (he lur- 
les west to the 
The geneml ar- 
>r lad year, uiil 
lilar; butamoX 



fiDunili from all parts 
Tort. 

A piece of Rrtiqnd consiifing of 12 
Hill, east of the villape of Auburr, w 
exhibition, which commandnl a flne 
rminding: country, extending forty i 
blue hill« of Vxct and Ontario countie: 
TWigement wai nearly the aame aslhi 
the exterior aspect of iho exhibition a 
Mribinp Improvement was the orchileclural appearance 
eivenloallthe bulldingi. Floral Hall was 130 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, with an irref^ular Gre<;ian out- 
line, the whole front with ili faicadei and portico, 
being denttly clothed with erer^reen. The Ugtii wa* 
■dmitted into (he interior through a broad line of open- 
ing! on each side above, noftened by eurtaiiii of mus- 
lin, extending (he entire length. This hall, in design, 
extent, arrangement, and finiA, far exceeileil any for- 
mer one. A wide boanled platform or floor, 25 feel 
wide extemled through (he middle of the hall, on which 
were placed the terraced ■helves fi>r the exliibilion of 
the flnwera, vegetables, and fruits, and leaving a fine 
broad walk oo cither side. This line of shelve! vras 
lalerr'iplcd at the centre of (he building by a iiipfrb 
•vergreen go(hic temple 32 tret high, on a base of (en 
fcel square, which adileil much to the Imposing aspect 
of the interior, while the siifiened light from above on 
massive green colunras and wreathes throutrhout the 
hati, gave the whole a truly magnideent appearanre. 
This hall, and its deeorationi were designed by Dr. 
Alexander Thompson, of Aurora. 

The three other halls, which were about 100 feet 
long and 3(1 wide, exhibtte<l in their exterior design, a 
pure architectaral la>(c. Two of (hem, one for the 
«D*ii«T," and the other for the " Fakm Implements,'' 
were in simple massive Grecian style, and the ihtnl, de- 
voted lo the exhibition of "Domestic Manufac- 
TDKES," was a beaiitirul building of the pointed Gothic 
tOrm. These were all designed by George Caley of 

Great credit is due the en'erpriiing citizens of Au- 
burn and its vicinity, for the unsparing liberality which 
they evinceil in thus preparing for the exhibition. The 
nnliring elibrts of the ladicf, who exerted themselves 
personally with the most praiseworthy zeal in these 
preparations, are also deserving of high commendation. 
Cattlk.— The exhibition of Dnrhams was much 
more limileil than on fin-mer necaiion*, though some 
Tory fine animaii were on the grounds, from the yariii 
of Messrs, Sherwood, of Anbnm, Vail, of Troy, Allen, 
of Butlialo, Bacon, of Waterloo, Wakeman, of Herki- 
sa«r, Parker, of Ball s(on, Button, of Newark, and Wells, 
Of Johnstown, Hyait, of Rochester, and some olhen- 
BmI few Hereford* wer* nliibltnl { utoof thens wwf 3 



cows and a bull cilffrom Wm. H.Sotham, of Albany, and 
a very line bull and cow from T. H. Ilyatl, of Rochester. 
The display of Devoni was excellent. Amongthe prin- 
cipal coniributora were H. W. Washbon, of Otsego Co., 
S. M. Brown, of Onondaga, and L. F. Allen, of Buffalo. 
In the collection of H. N. Washbn, were ■ bull, two 
yoke of verj' fine steers, and other auimala which (ho 
owner, wi(h grea( public spirit had driven nearly one 
hundred miles to (he fair, and which not with stand ing 
the fatigues of the journey, were mnurpassed on tha 
ground. A pen of nine Devon calves, belonging to thO 
same collection, excited very great interest, and indeeil 
(here was no par( of the exhibition which was mora 
inlere^'ting and beautiful. The native cattle and crosses 
were, with scarcely one or two exceptions, few and 
poor; and unless (here is > reasonable prospect of an 
imjirovemenl, we (hink (he suggestion of the chairman 
of the coinmitlee for their exarolnailon well worthy of 
attention, — that the amount of premiums on them b« 
reiluceil, as aorae of these premiums are actually higher 

marks are of course not Inlendeil to apply (o the superb 
display of working oien, consisting of 16 yoke from 
Jas. 8. Wailsworth, 10 yoke from J. M. Sherwood, and 
II yoke from several enterprising farmer* of the town 
ofSennett. These attracted a great deal of attention 
from the congregated thousands i 



>oblle; 
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e of any previi 
:ed; a 






yoke from W. A. & J. Boies, of Homer, 
and two yoke from A. Pine, of Pitlstown, and somo 
cow* from J. S. Wadsworth. 

HoRIKS.— This part of the exhibition wnnld com- 
pare very favorably with former j-ears. There were k 
large number of stallions, ami with very few exceptions, 
they were decidwlly dne, some of them truly excellent. 
The Giabni Morgan Horse, 30 years old, poisessing 
alt the vigor and action of youth, from F. A, Wier. of 
Walpole, K. H.,andhiicolt, 6yeaiso1d,n«mC. Bloilget, 
Chelsea, V(-, excited universal admiration. A flveyear 
old slaltion rrciniC. Caspar, Marcellos, OnonilagaCo., was 
perhaps unexcelled for his beaii:y of oudine, and ap- 
proacheil as near the beau ideal of a handsome Bui(nal 
ai anything we have seen. Several flne younf horSM 
of the Alfred stock, owneil by Mr. Fordon, of Geneva, 
were much admired. Some of (he matched honw 
were excellent- Mr. Fordon hail also ( 
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lo which was awarded (he Ilrst premium at Udca. 

posslbte to point out 

lars, see the premium 

tice the excellent recomDieni,btiaDS of A. rerguson, 
chairman of the committee, on the great Importance of 
the •■tablishment of veteriaary school), that scieBlille 
and concintcaled knowiedf ■ B^ ba broocbl to bcaroB 
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the maoagemeiit and diseases of these invaluable ani- 
mals. 

Sheep. — Many fine specimens of Spanish Merino 
were exhibited. Several of these were from Vermont, 
from A. L. Bingham, and Rockwell and San ford, of 
Addison Co., and from R. V. R. Horton, Hub- 
barton. From Connecticut were those of J.N. Slakes- 
lee, and others. Among: those from our own state, 
we noticed fine Merino sheep from James Randall, 
of Onondaga Co., and A. O. Percy, of Wayne Co., 
as worthy of commendation, and as also possessing the 
quality of not being overcharged with gum, which bad- 
ly disfigured some otherwise excellent animals. Mr. 
Howard, of Owasco, Cayuga Co., exhibited fine speci- 
mens of what were called Paular Merinos. Good 
South Downs were shown by Z. B. Wakeman, of Her- 
kimer, and J. M. Sherwood, of Cayuga Co. The num. 
ber of long-wool sheep were few. Some, not sheared 
the present year, have wool 14 inches long. 

The exhibition of Swine was rather meagre, nor did 
we notice any eminently worthy of attention, though 
a few fine animals were on the ground. 

Implements. — Although the variety was hardly as 
great as on some former occasions, there were a num- 
ber new and valuable, and the display was exceedingly 
interesting. The importance of this part of the exhi- 
bition, was shown by the hundreds of farmers who were 
constantly examining them, and thus at one view ob- 
taining information of their construction and use, many 
of them, where admissible, being kept in constant ope- 
ration. 

Among those which we noticed, were the reaping 
machines of Hussey and McCormick, both of which ex- 
cited great interest; Fitzg^erald's portable burr-stone 
mill and horse-power, in operation on the ground, two 
borses grinding from three to four bushels per hour; 
several straw-cutters, among which were Webb^s of 
Cayuga Co., Sanford's, from H. A. Chase, Rochester, 
an J a large one for hand or horse power, recently con- 
structed by George Catch pole, of Geneva, N. ¥• A 
considerable number of horse-powers and of cultiva- 
tors were also upon the ground. A newly invented 
sowing machine, by Jones & Smith, Fairfield, Ct., was 
shown, remarkable for its simplicity of construction, 
and for the efifectual scattering of the seed, which was 
done by a rapidly revolving cylinder covered with pro- 
jecting pegs, under the distributing box. A threshing 
machine and separator, of coarse wire selves; a clover 
mill, by Sharpe & Barrick, of Seneca Co.; a corn- 
planter, which furrows out, drops, covers, and rolls, at 
one operation, drawn by two horses, invented by John 
Long, of Livingston County; a sowing machine by P. 
Seymour, of £. Bloomfield, N. Y., for sowing broad- 
cast, plaster, grass-seed, or grain, of any kind; a ma- 
chine driven by horse-power, for cleaning buckwheat > 
from grit, dried blossoms, and other impurities, and ' 
Hairs stump -machine, figured and described in a for- 
mer volume of the Cultivator, — were all upon the 
ground. Among the horse-rakes, were L. M. Whit- 
man's, Pike, Allegany Co., made with wire spring- 
teeth, revolving at the command of the rider, who 
holds a cord for the purpose; and one of simpler con- 
struction, also with spring teeth, from T. 6. Yeomans, 
of Walworth, Wayne Co., possessing some decided ad- 
vantages over former rakes. A flax -pulling machine, 
from H. Hill, Peruvillc, N. Y., excited much attention ; 
fiax is caught between a large rope with a rough sur- 
face, and a large horizon' d revolving cylinder,, on 
which the rope passes; the cylinder being slightly in- 
clined, the rope rises as it passes round, and thus draws 
the flax from the ground, dropping it as it again leaves 
the cylinder, in a box on the opposite side. 

The plows were excellent, but there were none new 
in construction and principle, and consequently an ex- 
tended notice is not needed. Delano^a Diamond Plow 
was generally regarded as fully equal, if not superior, 
though excellent ones were exhibited by J. B. Gay- 
lord, D. Anthony, and others. 

There was a Qne collection of carriages ami baggitt, 
isom rnmal eootribaton. 



The Contents of the four Halls, were in tlM 
highest degree interesting. The great rush was to 
Floral Hall, and its congregated collection of flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, arranged in most brilliant dis- 
play. The FLOWERS were fine for the season. Among 
the contributors were James Wilson, of Albany, who 
presented a fine collection of Dahlias, Verbenas, and 
other plants; a fine collection from Prof. Jackson, of 
Schenectady; fine Dahlias, from EMward Thomas, of 
Geneva; very neat and tasteful bouquets fromL. L. Me- 
nand, of Albany; and many fine flowers in splendid 
bouquets and masses, from various tourees^ among which 
we particularly noticed those from E. T. Tfaroop Mar- 
tin, of Willow Brook, Owasco Lake. Ellwanger & 
Barry, of Rochester, exhibited a very select collection 
of Dahlias, consisting of 25 varieties, and handsome 
masses of intermixed Verbenas, of 12 different species 
and varieties. A splendid floral ornament terminated 
one end of the hall, designed by of Buf- 
falo, composed of lettering of flowers on a dark green 
moss ground. H. Morgan, of Aurora, N. Y., and 
Elihu Tyler, of Buffalo, aldo presented fine flowers. 

Of Fruits, the number of varieties waa large, thoof h 
in quantity they were less than on former occasion^ 
which led to the erroneous impressions that the exhi- 
bition was deficient. Some of the best collections in 
the state were, however, not represented. The in- 
creased number of contributors of extensive collections 
proved conclusively the advancement in the introduction 
of fine kinds. Among the principal contributors, wer« 
E. C. Frost, of Chemung County, who furnished 30 va- 
rieties of apples; J. F. Osborn, of Port Byron, a large 
collection of apples; Elwanger and Barry, of Rochester, 
about 10 sorts of peaches, 40 of apples* and 60 of pears, 
with some fine exotic grapes; Charles Powis, of GreecOy 
Monroe Co., a large collection of apples; H. Wendell, 
of Albany, fine peaches and pean; a large collection 
from Bissel & Hooker of Rochester; extensive miscel- 
laneous collections from A. Bryant and B. Hodge, of 
Buffalo ; also miscellaneous collections from Wm. Webb, 

of , and from Allen, of Oswego. H. H. 

Coit, of Northern Ohio, presented a very fine and select 
collection of fruit, containing several specimens of un- 
common beauty and size. Excellent specimens of Isa- 
bella grapes were exhibited by A. V. Pulsifer, of 
Auburn, some of the bunches being eight inches long^ 
and a single vine, twenty-one feet long, had growing 
upon it eighty -one pounds of grapes, his success being 
mainly dependant on his excellent and thorough prun- 
ing. 

We ought here to notice a striking inconsistency, 
which has hitherto existed at our annual exhibitions, 
which only needs to be seen to be rectified. Much com- 
plaint has been made of the meagerness of our horti- 
cultural exhibitions, and of the comparative fewness of 
the articles. This we believe will continue lo be the 
case so long as the premiums on this department are so 
few and small. The present year, over six hundred 
dollars cash were offered in premiums on cattle alone. 
At the same time, while the fruit trade is rapidly 
rising in importance, and while many farmers we could 
name derive more profits from their orchards, than 
from all other farm crops put together, — the whole 
amount of all the premiums in cash the present year on 
fruit, Vas only seventeen dollars* This glaring dispro* 
portion becomes still more striking when we observe 
the great expense which is every year bestowed in pre- 
paring a place for the reception of these articles. One 
thousand doUan^. more or less, is expended in the erec- 
tion and adornment of P'loral Hall — and seventeen dol- 
lars in premiums on the articles to fill its principal de- 
partment. 

The exhibition of vegetables was not extentiye, bat 
contained many fine articles. There were among others 
a miscellaneous colleotion from C. F. CroaSBMUi, of BfSk* 
Chester; sweet potatoes from H. G. Diekeraon, I«yoa% 
a peck from two hills, though but partly grown; enoiw 
mous winter squashes twenty inches in diameter, firOB 
H. G. Dickinson; and eiz enormous iqaaahee froim 
from one seed, all shown attached to the vlai^ tht IiA 
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rMt about two feet lonp, and the agrgres^ate weight 
573 Ibt., from H. HubbanI, Canaodaigua. 

Thero was a fine display of many Tafieticfl of seed 
corn; and three specimens of wheat, the Soule's, Har- 
mon's White Flint, and Kentucky Whiter wereexhlDi- 
t#d by Gkn. Harmon, of Wheatland, and a rery saperior 
sample of White Flint from Martin Smith, Wheatland. 

The Manufactitker's Hall presented a very bril- 
liiat attrselion by its numerous and splendid contents. 
Among these was a splendid display of carpets, of varl- 
ous degrees of excellence and finish; broadcloths of 
soperb quality, and rariotis other woolen articles; a 
T«ry rich display of hearth rogs; bed quilts, a numerous 
collection, some of them truly splendid ; specimens of 
fine cabinet ware from various sources; numerous speci- 
mens of ornamental needle work, skilfully wronght; 
rich specimens of raised worsted work, seat covers, and 
fimcy chair work; stufled quilts and worked quilts; 
bonnets and embroidered work. A large collection of 
domestic and household articles, made of silk, worsted, 
and other materials, was rendered very interesting by 
the fact that they were produced from the farm of Dr. 
8. Vorhees, of Amsterdam, and manufketured by his wife, 
the thread, floss, worsted, silk, &c., being all spun, 
wove, dyed, and manufactured by herself. There were 
also ihell work of uncommon neatness, by L. C. Mor- 
ris; very fine specimens of whips, by W. R. Strong, 
Boehester; a large collection of locks, from Price ft 
Dana, Utica; cutlery from Ibbotson Bl Brother, and also 
by HoUey ft Merwin, of Salisbury, Conn., the latter of 
at fine a finish as the best imported articles; machine 
cards, manufactured by Hopkins, Sargent Bl Co., Au- 
burn, N. Y.; stone ware, from N. Clark, Lyons, N. T.; 
calculating machines, by A. Palmer, ; ami portable 
shower baths, from —^ Bates, of Rochester. A very 
simple and ingenious contrivance was GiflbnVs patent 
weather-strip, for completely excluding rain and snow 
from entering houses under weather doon, and which, 
projecting none, is scarcely visible when the door is 
open. 

The hall appropriated to the productions of the Dai- 
ry, contained but a small collection, and not at all com- 
paring with the magnificent display at Utica, which is 
in the midst of a great dairy region. There were, how- 
ever, some of excellent quality. That from E. R. 
£vans, of Oneida county, and from O. C. Crocker, of 
Broome, were in the opinion of the judgtn, fhlly equal 
to any inade in the most famous butter districts in the 
country. Some excellent cheese was also presentetl 
for exhibition, by Robert Ells, of Westmoreland, Wm. 
Otley, of Phelps, and H. N. Washburn, of Butternutts, 
and others. 

The hall for Farm Implements was variously occu- 
pied with stoves, fonning mills, straw-cutters, forks, 
hoes, grain cradles, beehives, &c. The stoves were 
of great numbers and variety, extending in two close 
rows nearly the whole length of the hall, and among 
them were cooking stoves for taverns and for farmers; 
air-tight-cooking; for the use of coal; elevated-oven 
stoves; double-oven stoves; parlor air-tight stoves, a 
large number of rich patterns; besides stove hollow- 
ware, steam boilers for washing, &c. There were also 
m planing machine, a boot crimping machine, a rock- 
drilling machine, a cani printing press, &c., and a col- 
lection of highly finished steel forming tools, of various 
kinds, manufactured by F. Waters & Co., Westfield, 
Chatauque Co. 

The plowing match took place on the morning of 
the 17th, ten competitors entering, and was said to be 
mostly well done. 

On the afternoon of the last day of the Fair, many 
thousands assembled under the great tent prepared for 
the occasion, to hear the reports of the committees and 
the Annual Address from Samuel Stevens, Esq., of Al- 
bany. This address was extemporaneous, and was not 
intended by the speaker as a disquisition on the practi- 
cal part of agriculture, but on its importance, and the 
means of adding to its dignity and pre -eminence. He 
■tated that his pursuit in life, although not that of the 
fitfmar, had led him to reflcet much on the salutary in- 
of acricoUort OB tilt wtHhrt of tlk« rtatv aad 



community — he nrged the importance of more atten- 
tion to the thorough education of our young men as far- 
mers — the great truth that •• knowledge is power," be- 
ing pre-eminently applicable to this pursuit, and the 
consequent importance of directing its labors by mind 
— and maintained that the common impression that it 
does not lead to wealth and power, is in consequence of 
less mind being brought to bear upon it than on the 
learned professions. He showed that agriculture holds 
essentially the highest rank in all the professions, being 
that which interests and confers happiness on the great- 
est number, and is hence at the foundation of the wealth 
of all nations, and their subsUntial prosperity, and 
contributing to the health and virtuous sentiments of 
the people more than any other pursuit; — that it fur- 
nishes the materials on which all the other arts depend 
— forms the distinction between savage and civilized 
life — that society began with agriculture, and civiliza- 
tion has kept pace with its advancement. He proccd- 
ded to show that as agriculture is the most ancient and 
universal pursuit, so it requires for its successful prose- 
cution the application of more mind, more knowledge, 
more intellect than any other — hence the importance 
of the knowledge of chemistry, mineralogry, vegetable 
physiology, and of light, heat, and electricity, in under- 
standing the influences on the growth of plants, and of 
animal physiology and entomology, for the manage- 
ment of stock, and thwarting destructive insects. He 
did not say that this knowledge was absolutely essen- 
tial, but more neeeasary than for any other pursuit. He 
urged the importance of more general and thoro.>gh 
knowledge, to fit farmers to form a useful constitu- 
ent part of the community — that seventy in every 
100 in this country were engaged in agriculture, and 
hence the paramount interest of the farmers in govem- 
ment-^the importance of a knowledge of political eco- 
nomy, as they may by their superior numbers entirely 
control the government, and its measures — the markets, 
— foreign,— domestic, — are variously influenced, and 
should all be understooii, as the surplus protlucts, on 
which alone the farmer iloponds for his wealth, would 
be of no value without market. The address concluded 
with an appeal for the dignity of agricullnral labor, and 
also for the more thorough difTusion of knowledge 
among ftirmers, to fit them in common with all other 
citizens, for the important, noble, and exalted duties 
required as members of the social circle, as well as fbr 
holding the powers of government for the welfare of 
the millions under its influence. 

After the conclusion of the address, the premiums 
awarded on the various articles exhibited, were de- 
clared from the stand, and this great exhibition closed. 

As an after-piece to the exhibition, there was a ball 
on Thursday evening, at Floral Hall, which is said to 
have been a brilliant affieir. A eotemporary says — *<ti 
was all that could have been teithed.^* 

The thanks of the many thousands who share«l the 
private hospitalities of the citizens of Auburn, are 
eminently due for the kindness, liberality, and alacrity, 
which they evinced in so distinguished a manner on the 
occasion. 



LIST OF PREMIUMS, 
Awarded at the N- Y. State Fair, Auburn, Sept., 1846. 

DURHAM CATTLE. 

Bulls. — 1st. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, for Symme- 
try', $15; 2d. Wm. K. Orinnell, Ledyard, for Albion, 
$10; 3d. C. S. Button, Newark, for Osceola, Diploma. 

Two-year-old bulls. — 1st. H. li. Cary, Marcy, foi 
Oregon, $10; 2d. J. B. Packer, Saratoga, for Tecum 
seh, Col. Tour. 

Yearling bulls. — 1st. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, fof 
Young Meteor, $10; 2d, A. 6. Percy, Lyons, for May 
flower. Col. Tour; 3d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, foi 
Waterloo, Dip. 

Bull Calves, — 1st. Geo. Vail, Troy, for Oscar, CoL 
Tour; 2d. J. W. Baeon, Waterloo, Diploma. 

Cows. — Iflt. Oeo. Vail, Troy, for Lady Bairington, 
$15 s 2d. Edwanl Wells JobMlow% te T«Mii^ flO| 
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Sd. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, for Red Lilly, Diploma. 

Two-year-old Hei/ert. — Ist. H. N. Gary, Marcy, for 
Rose, $10; 24l. J. M. Sherwood, for Lalla Rookh, Col. 
Tour. 

Yearling Heifers* — Ist. Z* B. Wakeman, Herkimer, 
for Sylvia, $10; 2d. Cdward Wells, Johnstown, for 
Cleopatra, Col. Tour. 

Heifer Cfl/re«.— 1st. Geo. Vail, Troy, for Willie 5th, 
Col. tour; 2d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, for Lady Jane, 
Diploma. 

HEREFORDS. 

fi\L>LLJ. — lit. T. H. Hyatt, Rochester, $15. 

Young Bulls, — 1st. and 2d. Coming and Sotham, Al- 
bany, $10 and Diploma. 

Cows. 1st and 2d. Corning & Sotham, Albany, $15, 
and $10. 

Heifers.— T, H. Hyatt, Rochester, $10; 2d. Edward 
Wells, Johnstown, Diploma. 

DEVONS. 

Bulls — 1st. L. F. Allen, Buflalo, $15; 2d. R. M. 
Remington, $10. 

Young Bulls. — Geo, A. Mason, Jordan, $10; 2d. S. 
M. Brown, Elbridge, Diploma. 

Cows.— Ist and 2d. H. N. Washbon, ButternutU, 
$15 and $10. 

//e./cr- —1st. H. N. Washbon, Butternutts, $10 ; 2d. 
L. F. Allen, BiifTiilo, Diploma. 

AYRSHI RES.— (None offered.) 
CROSS BREEDS. 

Cows.— 1st (not awarded.) 2^1. H. N. Washbon, 
Butternutts, $10; 3d. J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, Vol. 
Trans. 

Two-year-old Heifers, — Ist. (not awarded;) 2d. Enos 
T. Throop, Owasco, $10. 

Yearling Heifers.— 1st, C, T. Baldwin, Owasco, $5; 
2d. Geo. A. Mason, Jordan, Col. Tour; 3d. S. M. 
Brown, Elbridge, Vol. Trans. 

Heifer Calves. — 1st. H. N. Washbon, Butternuts, 
Col. Tour. 

Discretionary premium, John G. Wheeler, Sennett, 
Vol. Trans. 

NATIVES. 

Cows. — 1st. Ira Hopkins, Auburn, $15; 2d. Chas. 
W. Brown. Scnnctt, $10. 

Yearling Heifers. — 1st. Geo. A. Mason, Jordan, 
$5. 2d. Wm. J. Phelps, Owasco, Col. Tour. 

Heifer Calves. — Naih. Lvnch, Sennett, Col. Tour. 
WORKING OXEN. 

Best Ten Yoke. — Ist. J. S. Wadsivorth, Geneseo, 
$20; 2d. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn.. $10: 3d. Sheldon, 
Fellows, and others, Sennett, Vol. Trans. 

Best Single Yoke.—Ut. E. Sheldon, Sennett, $15; 
2d. J. S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, $10; 3d. J. M. Sher- 
wood, Auburn, Vol. Trans. 

Three-year-old Steers. — (Best yoke.) Ist. J. Boies, 
Homer, $10; 2it. J. S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, $5; 3d. 
Wm. Hayden, Mcntz, Diploma. 

Two-year-old Steers. — 1st. E. Sheldon, Sennett, $10; 
2d. J. Boies, Homer, Col. Tour; 3d. Amos Barnes, 
'^nnctt, Vol. 'J Vans. 

Yearling Steers.— Hi. Herod Otis, $8; 2d. J. Boies, 
Homer, Col. Tour. 

FAT CATTLE. 

Best Pair Oxen. — 1st and 2d. J. Boies, Homer, 
M5 and $10; 3d. A. Pine, Pittstown, Col. Tour. 

Oxen or Steers.— Ut. G. T. Oliphant, Mt. Morris, 
filO; 2tl. Henry Willard, Cayuga, $5. 

Cows or Heifers.-Ui, 2il, and 3d. J. S. Wadsworth, 
-eneseo, $10, l<6, and Vol. Trans. 

HORSES — (For all work.) 

Stallions. — 1st. E. t^iller, Canandaigua, $10; 2d. 
;alcb (iasper, Marcellus, $5; 3d. Isaac Fairchild, Cort- 
•»nd. Diploma; 4th. Joseph Morrison, Ledyard, Vol. 
.rans. 

Brood Mares. — Ist. David A. Monroe, Camillui,$10; 
*i\, E. A. Howland, Venice, $5; 3d- Jos. H. Stanley, 
''^zenovia, Diploma; 4th. J. Boies, Homer, Vol. Trans. 

Discretionary Premiums.— Reuben Tift, Veteran, for 
Hack Prince, Vol. Trans.; Cyrus Breed, Oswego, fop 
^Iden Fanner, Vol. Tram.; Geo. Fordon, Geneva, 
'»^ PerCwtioOy Vol. ''^•■^^ 



FOR DRAUGHT. 

Stallions. — 1st. — Benj. Pettit, Bridgwater, $10| M 
S. F. Sellen, Lansing, $5; 3d. W. Colquhoun, Cornell, 
Canada, Diploma. 

Mares. — 1st. Jos. Mabbet, Skaneateles, $10; 2d. 
for a grey mare, owner unknown to the committee, $6| 
3d. B. F. Bonney. Hamilton, Diploma. 

BLOOD HORSES. 

Stallions. — 1st. Edward Long, Cambridge, for Sir 
Henry, $10; 2d. S. W. Holmes, Chataiique Co., $5; 3d. 
Nelson Little, Lodi, for Culpepper, Diploma; 4tli. Mr* 
Ferguson, Oswego, for Kentucky Hunter, Vol. Trans. 

Discretionary Premiums. — John H. Gardner, for 
Young Emperor, two yrs. old, $10; Ira McGonegalg 
for Virginia, Diploma. 

Mares. 1st. Joel B. Nott, Albany, $10; 2d. Itaao 
Fairchild, Cortland, $5; 3d. G. Howland, Diploma; 
4th. J. W. Coatman, Aurelius, Vol. Trans. 

Tiire£-Year-Old Staluons. — Ist. Wm. Ri Grin- 
nell, for Champion, $10; 2d. Henry Tully, Tyre, $5| 
3d. Isaac Fairchild, Cortland Co., Diploma; 4tb. J. U 
Burdict, Truxton, Vol. Trans. 

Discretionary Premiums.— Jm. Black, Bath, for 
Matched Colts, Vol. Trans. 

G e: dings.— Ut. A. Merrill, Rome, $5; 2d, to Ko. 
518, owner unknown to the committee. Vol. Trani. 

Matched Horses.-^st. Amos Lewis, Dryden, $10; 
2d. W. A. Dutcher, Milo, Diploma; 3d* Oiney Gould, 
Gaines, 2 Vols. Trans. 

SHEEP. — Long Wooled. 

Bucks. — 1st. Wm. Van Heusen, Champion, $8; 2it 
W. H. Sotham, Albany, Col. Tour; 3d. L. F. Allen, 
Buffalo, Diploma. 

EwES. — 1st. W. H. Sotham, Albany, $8; 2d. Lewis 
Taylor, Skaneateles, Col. Tour; 3d. Wm. Buell, Ro- 
chester, Diploma. 

Lambs. — L. F. Allen, Bufiklo, $5. 

MIDDLE WOOLED— (5oti/fc Downs.) 

Bucks. — 1st. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, $8; 2d 
and 3d, J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, Col. Tour and Di 
ploma. 

Ewes. — 1st. J. M. Sherwooil, Auburn, $8; 2d. Z. 
B. Wakeman, Herkimer, Col. Tour. 
' Lambs. — Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, $5. 

MERINOS AND THEIR GRADES. 

Bucks. — 1st. Joseph Blakeslee, North Salem, $8;. 
2d. J. L. Randall, Col. Tour; 3d. Wm. Howard, Di 
ploma. 

Ewes. — 1st. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, $8; 2d. J. L. 
Randall, Col. Tour; 3d. Wiliiam Howard, Diploma. 

Lambs. — Reed Burritt, Burdett, $5. 

SAXONS AND THEIR GRADES. 

Bucks.— IsL S. B. Crocker, Vernon, $8; 2d and 3d. 
S. H. Church, Vernon, Col. Tour and Diploma. 

EwEF. 1st. S. H. Crocker, Vernon, fS; 2d and 3d. 
S. B. Crocker, Col. Tonr and Diploma. 

FAT SHEEP. 

J. W. Collins, E. Bloomfield, $10. 

SWINE 

Boars. Itt. C. R. Nicools, Darien, $10; 2d. O. V. 
Sackett, Seneca Falls, Col. Tour; 3d. H. Hubbard, 
Canandaigua, Diploma; 4th. Geo. Carlisle, Bethany, 
Diploma. 

Sows.— 1st. Wm. Howard, Owasco, $10; 2d. A. 
Shaw, Scipio, Col. Tour; 3d. E. T. Throop, Owawo, 
Diploma. 

Pigs.— 1st. Wm. Howard, Owasco, Col. Tour; 2d. 
Chester Moses, Skaneateles, Diploma; A.Shaw, 6cipio» 
do.; C. N. iMchols, Darien, do. 

POULTRY. 

Dorkings.— L. F. Allen, Buffalo, $3; Polaitds- 
Franklin C. Moses, Skaneateles, $3; L^KOB Fowu— 
J. F. Osborn, Mentz, $3; Ducks— J. F. Osbom, $3| 
Turkeys— M. B. Converse, Mentz, $3; Qbeatest Va- 
riety Fowls — Sam. R. Osborn, Flemming, $10. 

PLOWS. 

1st. Howland Delano, Mottville, CertUlemtei 2d. J* 
B. Gaylord, Auburn, Diploma; 3d. David Antbomf, 
SpringAeld Vol. Trans. 

WAGONS, HARROWS, «E«. 

O. Btftoop Oiionda(% SUtw II«diL . . ;t* 
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Bbst Cultitatok. — D. B. Mogtr*, S«oeea Falls, 
Bllvsr Medal. 

Bbst FAififiifO Mill.'— 1st. E. Taylor, Rochester, 
Certifteate, (Grant's Patent;) 2d. D. CJow, Mentz, Sil- 
Ttr Medal; 3d. John Gilbert, Diploma; 4th. Orrln HefT- 
roo, Poplar Ridge, Vol. Trans. 

Best Horse -Powsn.— Richard Montgomery, Onon- 
daga, Silver Medal ; 2d. John A. PitU, Rochester, Diplo- 
na; 3d. Buell & Nichols, Cazenovia, Vol. Trans. 

Best Corn Stalk Cutter. — 1st. J. C. Rich, Mon- 
roe, Silver Medal; 2d. C. Burnett, Lyons, Diploma; 
3d. George Catcbpole, Geneva, Vol. Trans. 

Best Threshing-machine and Separator. — 
lit. John A. Pitts, Rochester, Silver Medal; 2d. E. 
Hicks, Wyoming, Diploma; 3d. Buell & Nichols, Caze- 
Bovia, Vol. Trans. 

Drill Barrow, or Corn-Planter. — A.M. Badger, 
Rochester, Diploma. 

Best Straw-cutter. — 1st. E.Lockwood, Norwalk, 
Conn., Silver Medal; J. C. Rich, Monroe, Diploma; 
8d. J. W. Webb, Ledyartl, Vol. Trans. 

Best Corn and Cob Crusher. — John A. Pitts, Ro- 
chester, Certificate. 

Horse Rakls. — L. M. Whitman, Pike, Diploma. 

Hat and Manure Forks. — Barton & Belden, Ro- 
chester, Diploma. 

Axes. — Barton & Belden, Rochester, Diploma. 

Hoes. — R. M. Hine, Throopsville, Diploma. 

Greatest Collection of Agricultuual Implb* 
MBNTS. — F. Waters, Chautauque, Silver Medal. 

Corn Sheller. — T. D. Burrall, Geneva, Diploma. 
[Remainder of the premiumt given next month.] 

INQUIRIES. 

Cheap Steaming Apparatus. — S. D. B., (North- 
west, Williams Co., O.) You can make a cheap steam- 
ing apparatus by fitting a box on the top of a common 
kettle or boiler, in such a manner that all the steam 
generated shall pass into the box through holes made 
in its bottom. We have seen this made to answer a very 
good purpose — a boiler that would hold two bushels had a 
box placed on it that would hold four bushels; the ket- 
tle and box were both filled with vegetables, and while 
those in the kettle were boiling, those in the box would 
be cooketl by the steam. 

TRAN9PLAN.ING EVERGREENS. — J. McM., (Sooth 

Hanover, la.,) We have noticed the best success in 
transplanting such trees early in Spring, while the ground 
is soft and moist, but have known them do well when 
set in the (all. We think they should not be pruned 
excepting to take off, carefully, dead limbs. 

« Horse Nettle.*'— E, W. J., (Fort Defiance, N. 
C.) The plant sent under the name of <' horse nettle,'* 
IS the Phytalit pubetcent, of the natural onler Solanea, 
— rpotato tribe.) It w not common in this section. It 
is described as an annual, by Loudon. We are unable 
to say, from want of practical acquaintance with the 
plant, what would be the most ready mode of extirpa- 
ting it; but we should think there would be no difficul- 
ty in keeping it down by constant cutting close to the 
ground, so that it should not form seed, or by working 
the ground often with the plow, or some tool that 
would destroy it. By either of these modes, it would, 
alter a while, be eradicated. 

Blood Spavin. — C. B., (Bedford, Mich.,) In refer- 
ence to blood spavins, Youait saj's — «Re(>eated blisters 
will afford the fairest prospect of removing the tumor, 
or firing may be tried; but in the m^ority of cases, the 
disease will bid defiance to all our means, or will re- 
turn and baffle our hopes when we had seemed to have 
been accomplishing our object. A home with a bog 
(Or blood) spavin will do very well for ordinary work. 
He may draw in a cart or trot fairly in a lighter car- 
riage, with little detriment to his utility; but he will 
never do for rapid or bard work, and it is in vain to 
attMBpt to make him." 

Calcareous Earth.— O. M.,(Erie, Pa.) The sam- 
ple of earth forwarded by yoa is ealcareoBi tnfiu It 
kf Prai: SiiMoirs, wIm thiaki tkit iu 



qualities are so obvious that It is not necestary to makB 
an analytical examination. It is believed that it woald 
make the best of lime by burning. The effects of tiM 
tufa, in a fine state, would tye similar to those of car* 
bonate, or air-slacked lime. 
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TO OORRB8POWDENT8. 

Communications have been received, since our last, 
from Wayne, R. R. Child, J. W. Strong, Ed. W. Jones^ 
Arator, John D. Jones, Wm. R. Prince, Z. Bums, J. 
W. Millan, J. D. Bunlett, C. Betu, Norfolk County, R. 
T.y G. N. S... B., Richard Owen, D. F. Marshall, E. N. 
Horsford, Agricola, W. R. Prince, Wm. A. Garriques^ 
C, A. O. Carl, R. H. Williams, John Harland, J. R. 
Starr, B. P. Bobbins. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: — 

The Trees of America, Native and Foreign, pictorially 
and botanically delineated, and scientigcly and popu- 
larly described. By D. J. Browne, author of tha 
Sylva Americana. From the publishers, Mes-rs. Har- 
per & Brothers, New -York. A t>eautiful large oc- 
tavo volume of 532 pages. [Notice next month] 

Catalogue of the Ashton Nursery of Thomas Han- 
cock, near Burlington, N. J. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous Plants, &c., cultivated and for sale at the 
Nursery of J. J. Thomas, Macedon, Wayne Co. N. Y. 

Prince's Descriptive Catalosr^e of Roses cultivated 
and for sale at his Linnean Gku^en and Nurseries at 
Flushing. 

Silliman's American Journal of Science and Arts, 
for September. 

Box of Pears from E. L. Holden, Shrewsbury, Vt 
[Receivcil Sept. 24 — too much decayed to permit us to 
form any opinion respecting them.] 

The Farmer's Book and Family Instructor, compiled 
and published by J. Pritz, Chambersburg, Pa. From 
the publisher — 570 pp. octavo. 

Watermelon Seeds, from C. D. Smith, Chicago. 

A number of Prize Lists and newspapers, from va- 
rious individuals. The Western Farmer's and Gkir- 
dener*s Almanac. Indianapolis, publisheil by Wm. 
Sheets & Co. 

MONTHLY NOTICES. 



{jf^ Part VII of CoLMAN's European Agricultube 
reached us too late for a notice in this number. It is 
principally taken up with the subjecU of Draining, 
Sub-soil Plowing, Irrigation, Rotation of Crops, and 
Soiling, or House-Feeding. Published by A. D. 
Phklps, Boston. 

Sale or Ayrshire Stock. — The Ayrshire herd of 
Geo. Randall, E^., New-Bcilfonl, Mass., is offered 
for sale at auction on the 6th of October. The herd 
consists of eight cows, thirteen heifers and heifei 
calves, and two stock bulls. Several of them are Iron 
the much celebrated Swinley blood. 

Death or Judge Daruno. — We learn by the New- 
Haven Regiiter, that the Hon. Notes Daruno died at 
his residence in that city, on the 17th ult., at the age 
of 64. Judge D. was a gentleman of thorough educa- 
tion, and has been widely known, particularly as a wri- 
ter on agriculture and horticulture. Our rtAden will 
recollect his frequent and able contributions to our col- 
umns, and will feel with us sincere regret that tiiey mrm 
forever ended. In an obituary notice of his death, the 
Register sayt— « Though for many years prominent ia 
pabli« lifiy the •mployaaMt wluek aMsstd moat to* la. 
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terest him, was the cuUiration of the soil, mud that too 
by his own hands. He was a praotical farmer, and 
horticuluirist, laboring diligently not only on his own 
Und, but in the field of science, wherever he could 
make it applicable to his favorite pursuit.** 

Renssklakr CouNTT AG, SOCIETY. — The exhibi- 
tion of this society took place at Troy on the 23il and 
24th September. Want of room compels us to defer a 
particular notice till next month. 

Dkath of Col. McDonald. — We learn with much 
r«gret, that Col. Alexander McDonald, of Eufaula, 
Alabama, died on the 16th of August last. Our readers 
will recollect his name, as having frequently appeared | 
in our columns. He was much devoted to the cause of 
Improvement in agriculture, and by his zealous efforts 
conferred very important benefits on the section of 
country in which he resided. 

Agricultural College. — We see it announced 
that James Gowen, Esq., of Philadelphia, has pur- 
chased the Mount Airy College property, near his resi- 
dence, « with a view to the establishment of an institu- 
tion for the instruction of youth in theoretical and prac- 
tical agricultui-c, including horticulture, upon the most 
approved principles of enlightened experience and ra- 
tional science.-' Mr. Gowen has been long known as 
a most devoted friend to the agricultural interest, and one 
possewfed of ample means for carrying out such an un- 
dertaking. We have not yet learned the details of the | 
plan, but understand that Mr G. intends to employ the 
ablest teachers, and will make the course of instruction 
at liberal as that of any of our colleges. When the 
icheme is more fully developed, we hope to bo be able 
to give the particulars in full. 

Mr. Mitchell's Return. — By a letter from D. G. 
Mitchell, I-^sq., dated ship Burgundy, off Sandy Hook, 
10th Sept. last, we are much pleased to learn of that 
gentleman's safe arrival, afler an absence from this 
country of about two years. Our readers, by whom 
Mr. M.»s interesting letters from Europe were so well 
received, will be pleased to know that he will furnish , 
us with occasional extracts from his unpublished notes. ' 

New and Useful Machine. — Mr. L. G. Hoffman, ■ 
of this city, has invented an egg- hatching machine, 
which api>ears to possess many advantages over any ■ 
other for that purpose that has been before known, i 
particularly on the score of cheapness and simidicity. i 
Mr. H. has had his machine for some time in operation, 
and he feels confident that it will bring out 9S chicks ■ 
to every 1(K) egg^, provided the elements of life existed | 
in the eggs at the commencement of the process. The '• 
machine is about two and a half by two feet square, and 
capable of hatching from 5f)0 to 600 eggs at a time. It 
is made of tin, and surrounded by water warmed to a 
suitable degree of temperature, by two heaters, on ei- 
ther side, one heater adapted for charcoal, for day use, 
and the other for night, by a solar lamp, burning less 
tlian a pint of damaged lard. Connected with the oven 
proper, is a brooiiing chamber, so constructeil that the 
fame heat which imparts the necessary temperature to 
the oven above is reflected in the chamber below, throw- | 
ing a gentle warmth, on the «• mother,'' (a dressed sheep ■' 
■kin with the wool on, fitted to a frame, and capable of i 
being raised or depressed to the size of the chicken,) | 
which is intended to take the place of the natural parent, i 

Mr. H. estimates the cost of a machine, capable of 
hatching 1000 eggs, between forty and fifty dollars, and 
the expense of producing the lOOObitwcen $1 and $1.50 | 
for the cost of the heat. We noticed several young \ 
turkeys and chickens in Mr. Hs aviary, which appear I 
as healthy and active as any of their brethren of the 
barn-yard and farm. A patent has been applied for. 

Etrurian Wheat. — A correspondent in Onondaga' 
county, is desirous of obtaining a few bushels, or a 
smaller quantity of this kind of wheat. It is said to; 
have been introduced into the country by Com. Chas. . 
Stewart, from Italy. The ad\'antages are, that it is 
not liable to be injured by the Hessian fly, is hardy, and 
yields well. It is described as a white winter wheat, 
without beards. Will some one inform ut where this 
wheat can be brndpure, and at what price? 

if BRING SHXBr.— B. W. Dbubt, Ewi.^ fonneriy of 



Middlebury, Vt., lately passed through this city on hit 
way to Wisconsin, with several Merino sheep, whiell 
had been selected chiefly from the flocks of &. V. B. 
'Norton, of Hubbardton', and S. W. Jewett, of Wejr- 
bridge, Vt. Both these flocks are well known. Me, 
Drurt handed us a memorandum of the weight* of the 
fleeces of some of Mr. Horton's sheep, for the present 
season, from which it appears that Ave bucks, (Lhrat 
yearlings and two 2 years old,) gave an average of U 
lbs. 3 oz. of wool — the fleeces ranging from 8 Ibi. 8 oz. 
to 14 lbs. 7 oz. The memorandum also atatet that tea 
ewes of this flock averaged 7 lbs. 1 oz. — ^ten others 6 
lbs. 6 oz., — ten others 5 lbs. 9 oz., — and one ewe, five 
years old, 1 1 lbs. 1 os. A certificate is appended to 
the memorandum, signed by Ira A. Havens, Henbt 
N. Skekls, Lowell C. Gregory, and E. L. Hart- 
WE IX, stating that they were present while the sheep 
were sheared, that the fleeces were correctly weighed^ 
anil that it was well-washed, clean wool, of good 
quality. Mr. Horton's flock is staled to have been 
bred wholly fi-om that of Andrew Cock, formerly of 
Long-Island. 

Meeting of Wool- Growers .—We learn that a 
meeting of twenty. two representatives of the wool-grow- 
ing interest, from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio, 
was held at Springfield, Mass., August 18th last, at 
which Alexander Campbell, of Virginia, was ap- 
pointed chairman, and William H. Ladd, of Ohio, 
appointed Secretary. The object of the meeting was 
declared to be to devise measures for ascertainmg from 
time to time, the value of wool both at home and abroad, 
in order to facilitate sales and secure fair prices. A 
committee, consisting of Samuel Patterson, of Penn- 
sylvania, J esse Edgington, of Virginia, John Brown, 
now of Massachusetts, Wm. H. Ladd, of Ohio, and L. 
A. Morrell, of New-York, wax chosen for the purpose 
of soliciting information upon the general subject of 
wool-growing and manufacturing in the United Slates| 
the said committee to report to a general meeting of 
wool-growers to be held at Steubenville, Ohio, on the 
4th of February next. In the mean time the secretary 
is to see that a suitable address is made to wool- 
growers, setting forth the advantages that will accrue 
from a combination of elfort and action in advancing the 
wool -grow ing interest. 

Disease amonc; HoRsr.s. — It is stated that more than 
500 horses died on Long Island during the mouths of 
July and August — mostly in the latter month — from an 
epidemic, which seems to have been of a malignant 
character. No satisfactory cause has yet been ascer- 
tained for the disease, nor any successful mode of treat- 
ment discovered, so far as we have learned. It is stated 
in some papers that those horses only which have been 
at grass at some time during the seas^^n, have been at- 
tacked. 

Improved Shower Bath. — Among several improve- 
ments in the construction of shower baths, which have 
come under our notice, none appear to us to combine 
as many advantages as one invented by II. R. Prouse, 
of Tn>y, and for sale by J. S. Gould, of this city. By 
means of a pump, which is very easily worked by the 
hand of the bather, the water is raised from a reservoir 
at the base of the bath, and precipitated in a shower 
over the body. Any quantity of water, from six quarts 
to six pailaful, may be used, and the bath may be pro- 
longed any length of time, at the will of the o}>erator. 
The water may also be thrown with greater or less 
force, as is desired. It is readily cleansed, the water 
being drawn off by the pump. 

A Good Cow. — A correspondent at Lyons, N. Y., in- 
forms us that he has a cow from which was made thir- 
teen pounds of butter in one week — (from 9th to IGth 
June.) Her milk was grass-feed only, and no extra 
pains were taken with tie milk. He further states that 
on the 20th of June, the milk yielded by this cow 
weighed sixty -one and a half pounds. The cow ran In 
a red-clover i>asture. She was got by a Durliam bally 
and her dam was a mixture of Holdemess and Tees- 
water. blood. 

CumiNa PoBX IN Hot WsATBEm.— Ifaii^ hKVf m* 
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peiienecil difloaltf in enriDf mett, etpecUlly pork, in 
hot weather. Mr. Fiitx.D, of Charlemoot, Mass., in- 
formi ns that he has practised the following mode with 
oonplete success. Pulverize double the quantity of ice 
that is used of salt; mix the aalt and ice together in 
salting the meat— that is, scatter the salt and ice over 
the meat as the layers are packed. The mixture of 
■Ut and ice produces a great degree of cold, and the 
■Mat is quickly cured. 

FauiTS. — Since our last we have received the fol- 
lowing fruits: From F. Ammes, Conway, Mass., speci- 
mens of applet, for a name. The same apple has also 
been received through Mr. Matell, of this city, from 
Saratoga. We are unable to identity it, bot it is a very 
good apple for the season, and highly deserving cnlCi- 
ration. Will Mr. Armes send us a few scions for next 
spring? From J. C. Hastings, Clinton, Oneida Co., 
samples of a seedling pear which originated in his 
neighborhood. We regret that the specimens were 
so much over-ripe when they reached us as to ren- 
der it impossible to judge of the quality with cer- 
tainty. We are inclinetl to think it deserving trial. 
From John* Lossino, of this city, fine specimens of the 
Bartlett pear, one of which weighed ten ounces. From 
O. Van* Benthutsen, specimens of the White Magnum 
Bonnm, or Eg<c plum, one of which measured 64 inches 
in circumference. From E. Doma fine specimens of the 
Lemon ClingHione peach ; alsoa gotMl seedling free-stone, 
and fine wimples of the Isabella and Wellington grapes. 

Rot in Potatoes. — An article on this subject from 
Norfolk county, Mass., will be found in another part of 
this number. Since it was put in type, we have re- 
ceived a note fh)m the writer stating that late exami- 
nations have convinced him that the crop in his section 
has suffered from this cause to a much greater extent 
than had been previously supposed. 

Correction. — Mr. Z. C. Robbins wishes to make 
the followng correction: — "In reporting Mr. Dubois* 
improvement in carriage brakes in the last number of 
the Cultivator, the word houndt, (a well known techni- 
cal term with wagon and cnrria'gc makers,) was printed 
handa.'' 

Long Wool. — Mr. Edward Hallock, of Milton, 
Ulster county, N. Y., has sent us samples of the fleeces 
of four yearling ewes. The samples are from eight to 
ten inches in length, without stretching, and the fleeces 
from which they were taken, arc stated to have weighed, 
respectively, 8, 8^, 8^, and 9" pounds. They are so 
perfectly clean, that the samples have not in the least 
soiled the paper in which they were enclosed, though 
the package has been under a slight pressure for ten or 
twelve days. Mr. Hallock's flock consists of im- 
proved Cotswohts, with crosses of the Leicesters. We 
have seen some capital sheep from this flock at various 
cattle-shows. 

Cotton Culture. — G. C, St. Josephs, La., requests 
that some of our « able Southern correspondents would 
occasionally give a treatise on the most approved mode 
of cultivating cotton — also thf best way of preparing it 
for market, the diseases to which the crop is subject," 
3cc. We shall be glad to hear from any of our southern 
readers oft these matters. 

Musk-Rats caught by a Cat. — Mr. Leech, Informs * 
us that he has a cat, which, though he will not, (as he 
says,) catch "cockroaches" will catch "almost every- 
thing else.*' He says — " she often goesa hunting round 
a pond, and has brought home thirteen good-tized musk- 
rata this summer.'* 

NEW FX7BLIOATION& 



on the Hot in Potatoes, by John P. NomTON. Tht 
work is edited by the Messrs. Sillim an and Dana, and 
published at New-Haven on the first day of every second 
month at^ per year. W. C. Little & Co. areagentl 
for this city. 

Remarks on the Culture or the Grape andthI 
Manufacture op Wine in the Western States | 
by Melzer Flagg, M. D., of Cincinnati. This is i 
valuable pamphlet, which constitutes the report of a 
committee appointed by the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, for the purpose of collecting statistics in reU* 
tion to the vineyards of Hamilton county, Ohio. Th« 
wction to which this report refers, is the most distia- 
guiehed for the successful culture of the grape, and es- 
pecially for its manufacture into wine, of any part of 
this country. From the statistical table appendetl to the 
report, it appears that there are in Hamilton county 83 
vineyards, containing 250 acres — 1 14 acres being in 
bearing condition — from which 23,219 gallons of win« 
were made last year, notwithstanding many of the vine- 
yards there bore for the first time, and that ** more than 
half the crop was cut ofi* by frost and rot." The aver- 
age yield per acre, for five years in succession, with 
proper care, is estimated at 450 to 500 gallons annually* 
Analyses of the wines of difierent varieties are given« 
which, compared with those of EUiropean manufacture, 
show that American wine contains a greater percent of 
alcohol than the best Rhine wine, and it is stated will 
com|)are with the best European pure wine- The report 
also contains much more information of a valuable cha- 
racter, and we shall recur to it again for the purpose of 
a more extended abstract. 



MASSACHUSETTS SOOIETT FOR PROMOTINa AaBI- 

OULTURE. 



American Journal of Science and Art. — The 
September number of this capital periodical contains 
articles on the Hurricanes of the American Seas; on 
Zoophites; on the Law of Electro Magnetic Induction; 
Chemical Examination of Waters; Obser>'ations on the 
Fossil Plants of the Coal Field of Tusealoosa, Alabama; 
0«nerality of Magnetic and Diamagnetie Action, He. 
UmUt the hMul of SeiMtifle Intelligeoee, w notleo 
MTwal iatercittiif artieleiy ptrticntarljr a T«iy akU out 



At the annual meeting of the Mastachntetts Society 
for promoting Agriculture, held June 10th, 1846, 

The Hon. John Welles, the President of the Society, 
communicated his wish not to be re-elected an of&cec 
of the society : 

Whereupon it was voteil — 

That we receive with great regret the resignation ol 
our respected President, who for more than a quarter of a 
century, has with zeal and intelligence labored in tb« 
promotion of Agriculture, and who in his whole life, 
has exhibited to his fellow -citizens a valuable exam- 
ple of activity and of unostentatious devotion to the 
best interests of society. 

[A copy of the record.] Benj. Guild, 

Rec. Scc'y of Mass. So. for Promoting J gricitlture* 

June 20th, 1846. 

[The New England Farmer was the oflleial organ 
for the publication of the transactions of the Mass. So- 
ciety, but as the discontinuance of that paper, at tba 
close of its twenty. fourth volume, precluded a public no* 
tice in its columns of Mr. Welles' reslg^nation, we with 
pleasure give the above an insertion; and we beg leave, 
at the same time, to respond to the sentiment embraced 
in the resolution of the Society relative to the important 
aid which has for many years been rendered by Mr. W. 
in advancing the agricultural interest of Massachusetta. 
That state may be said to have taken the lead in the 
establishment of agricultural societies and in giving 
the first great impulses to a spirit of rural improvement, 
to the extensive diffusion of which the whole country 
is so largely indebted for the signal prosperity it hat 
enjoyed. The Society over which Mr. Welles Ibr 
twenty-five years presided, and of which he has ever 
been one of the most zealous and liberal supporters, 
was organiznd in 1792. At an early period we find hia 
name enrolled among the members. Of his contempo- 
raries, we recognize the names of Dxrbt, Quinct, 
and JAQUES,ainongthe few who yet remain; Pickering, 
Lowell, the two Vauohans, Parsons, Sullivan, 
and many others, "Test from their labors," though all 
will be loog ami gcalalUly rtmembarad.] 
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NATURAI' HUILOSOPHY AND AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MIS TRY— illunraled by cfliclenl eiperiinenu. hy Fraf. a E. 
HxaiKL, laieof theVan Reiuielaer tnstilnle, of Troy. 

Mathemalio, in all ihoir btoncliet are lliomoghlj laujhl. 

Apruciical knowledgfl ofihe Modem T^nguagev in iii«Qred by 
weekly Lecturofl, Discunions^ O/aiioni, E»uyi, aiid Convanaiioiu 
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pae for iha year, S!00. payable Kmi-annvally in adranre— which 
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suHion licketi by appiying lo 1h« Principal ; for a linfile eouna 
for tS. or »3 ner courae whera they atiend two oi more— payable 
in advance. Eileniiva aceoounodaliont fnr hnrae! are provided. 

TJioFannet'iCluhof ibe Am. Insiiloli. and die liuichfw Ag! 
Society. Addreu JOHN WlLKl.M^ON, 

Principal DuIcheH Ag. Innitmc, Ponghkccpeie, N. Y. 



Dsel C. H P. McLiellan, Principal of the Ponghkeepaie Female 

Clurlc* Bartlclli A. M., Principal Collegiate School, Poogh- 

William A. bavin, Baq., Preiident oi the Faimen' and Mann. 

hcioren' Bank ; 
Haiihew J. Mvara, En^ Fmident ofihe Merchann' Bank; 
Rev. Ahm. PolhemQii flnpewell, Dolcbua Cooniy ; 

" H. 0. Ludlow. Pnu-''-- — '-■ •' 

" 8. MandeTille. La ( 
John Van Wick, Eaq., Ni 



NUBSERT OF J, J. THOMAS, 
Ulaetdoii, Waynt Co-, N. T. 

A FINE collection of fruil Iteea aie olfrred for uln ai thla nv 
•ery, all of which hare been propagBWil from btariitt wn, 
wboae genuinenega or eicellrnca, and Gtneia (nr ihe clinulr, k»a 
been iboroughly proved by the penonal auuninaliou of the pn- 

modertite ci^ieciion orihc vei^ Bnen kinds. To accuinpliih Ikia, 
from Hveral hundred aoru in bea'ring, none bui Ibe SnaM biiac 
The bmamenial Deparlmanl compriiea a very aeleetlial of bardy 




ISABELLA GRAPES, 

OF proper «g« formiac Tineyardi, propagaicd fmm and torn. 
taining all the good qualiiiei which the nuMI improved culiira- 
lion for over len Tear* haaoonfcned on tha yinoyarda at Crom 
Point, are now officrei' — "-' — ■-'-' -*■■--- — » - 



fftnd to tba public. Thoaa w 



^rapD with einira tnceeH (pronded tlicir location ia noi too hi 
lonh I All GommiinicalJDiu. pmi-paid. addreaKd to B. T. UN- 
DERHILL, M. D., 4ua Bmulway, New. York, wilt receive anea- 
tion. He I'eek quite coiiiideiit that he hai ao far nielioraied lb* 



CHERRY STOCKS FOR SALE. 
A PEW IhonHind fine Cheny Stooka, of minartl varieliea, of 

Bllpre-paidoKien,BlBlUporibooMnd, withno cbargf for pack- 
ing, by J.J.TffOMAST^ 



MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC NURSERIES, 
Roehttler, N. T., {Fovlh SI. PauUtt., ntarly oppoiili 

Iht Cemeltry.) 
rpiIK rroprielort ofthii i 
Flowering Shnibn. Vio. 



U Traea, 



Hedne Planii. Green 



in of Fruit Tre< 
■ 1 been g 

'he proprtetorr ati 



bu^new;— all the jnpi*. 
^loted'lo e^ 



limatei than ihoie of any other portion of the United Siaii 
The collection of Apple" incJudei acveral Ihoonndi of thi 
ew American Apple, ihc " Northern Spy." 

-d on quince alocbR for Dwarfu and pj-ramidc and h|1I 
rat or Kcond year after planting : they are adiuirabl 



^2"**" 



rieiv are ^opaga1«l for Standard or Tree R««, 4 lo B fm high, 
.. t)ahlLBathe atamlnienl t> nnenrpuaed. incloding A* 



The Mntk of Green 
ie most braulifnl nc 
lellia. Calceolaria. ' 
nd will be aold at f 



Pelargoniom (Gen 



:<Di. kc, ke., all Snely gma, 

packed in the ben mauiier, and (Uppod IB 

Anew edition of onrdeacriptive priced catalenii wiB b« aak- 
..i,hed this monlh. and aenl gratia to all f<iM-|ia«aiiiUciaIHH. Of 
ders from nnknown correqioadeau ^ookl be irnmtmmtA wM ■ 

BUiWAK SEB ft BABST. 
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KKNDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

" W« wmw TiHi K h'w d*y> SHU, In rcnwd ihm e*cli 

taofi* Itamk Ihsic i> quile ■ isTiiig whcB Sisy cut tcvli iIib bul 
tnr ID [wa nuDUea, iiuTtMd oT churpiDf Iwu Imura -wiih iho did 
AiliiiHted ckuni. Pia Keudall churn w gstiiiig in ba jtii tlm no. 

■I Uk AlbuiT Ar-icultuul Wiritmiiw, No, 10 Mnuloa I.WI11. «iid 
XI Dcon-il. LUTHKRTL'CKER 

WIRE CLOTH SEIV£ AND SCREEN MAim:PAC. 
TORY 

pcieti. 

FOR SALB. 

APGW6De PbdIw Merino .hnp fni nle, buckt ■nil eWci 

aic rnm Dur u i ( u , j08E°pH'i, RAILEY. 



CoMMERcrAL GARDEN AND NUftsEaV, OF 

PARSONS & Co., FLUSHING. NEAR N, Y 

rflHK ptapricion of iLii HisbUibintH Mn ctmujiily ioenuing 

oirab*. Rnon. Vmu, Ac Tbilr Bovsuiga of qwiuDFii ■raniiili 
Ibillw teitinf o'averTvirnlir'D'n'ulllhiyciillinu. nSbnli Uwm 

•Iwcnil jtlcniimwihelf lamitinnillHlltif PoitinnO™pM,™n« 
dUcouiiTi will til- moda CnUlomia' eJm bv obiiun«l gnuu -at Pti- 

A GOOD FARM N AUBURN FOR BALE. 

J tiitt. ill ilie''vm^s o( AulMirnt Onyufn connTy. cituiMing: ol 
m ■rm of gnoil |rruu lUil grazillK Imiul, well cnulwrd bihI Wh- 

DWEUAHaBOVBES. Curriiva tIaUHi. Burnt. 9ImIi, uhI 
«Jiar neceaaary aiit'b«ndjn|>, Uire« Apf4c Orrharda. 1 freni Vta- 
liaiy oTsMis FcSiiTreuaiidSliniblHry, fnur durable Sptiiin, 



Emi, alMdHwo urthinls J., ■-gurilrii, Uc li.iutcji Norlh-flreel 

fooKa, lie wut of Sii1a.«tfcai— «il vbicli it jii a hif h autr of 
calliysIiaB, wall feucwL conrfiucBltT iJloiicd. 11 nil in iflod aider. 
Tbv whole farm, orailber oflba abon pafcerH, avIiI beaoldrhrap, 
and irdiuired. lima vitt ba circa Air Ihejiayiiii^Kt di ■ luge pn>- 
porliDn v^BhapurchasainMur. 
luqtireo^Li»)itrTu.\«r, -'" " - • "-" -' '- 

Auburn, PtpL 1. 1840—11. 

PATENT PREMIUM TAN-MILLS. 

IT. GRANT k Co., Mill eonlinna 1.. iM.iufecmrc 
. bnud1mpr<»edP(iBiuFwi-Mil1>. n:i 
Kmm <?o.. N. Y.. '" 

Jrt 

MMTlnml. , . 

IkcK oiiUitarpuawiytlulut or Ilia kind ever I'lTcK-d iii ra^clLCt 
nwy an iba only mill llial hu cVcr been produced ihal mil chiJ 

Wa alM runnfannre BrSM CrmOri of Ihc very bei) qnulily. 
wUshburauUnlheGnl vnniiunolUie Naw-Yoik tJUIa Fuir. 

A^B^lIed" \S Wu'?b.^|™w'ywL° '""' ■■ ""■" 
S. I.. Clswion't, IBI " " 

Lcihrr Ttirkuri \g. tvireliuii^t, Al any ; 
,, a. Waireu'a, Troy : toi 

_ .Viall A WarteD'a, MecbHnieavftlfl,8anlii|ru Co., N. T. 
. . AU Didere ihanhrnlly rBarivsd noi vnnenially aneiidsd to. AH 
fooda daliYared at Tioy. N. V.. rtea <4 chain. 

1, T, aiLANT, ACe,, JuuHai P. O., Bafl^ Co., N. T. 
Vikl-tf-OQ 



GEO. B. CUA3E. 



FINE WOOLEb BUCKS. 



, aevera! buola 



□[ Office, Albuy, Scia. 1 



Giisss: 



tM Amod iqtLnriiclary. 
SA.NFOaO ■"■"• 

r the ihip Shakipai 



L1BEICAI 
cowgn 



HAMILTON GAT, 



enabled tb 
Ac, Ac. 



FRUIT TREES. 

peclfullr call .__ _. . 

11 of KHriT TREKS Tbey (r* 
dy of >he mgil 

-n c»>.ideraE$ 



N. B, All aniclvi inlended fVir dinuiil traiupDnalinn vriil b* 
cttrefullyiHicktd Ihe *k|*lUe of Iho purcha^r and deliverad 
ree cunage lo any T*\'J''j_^[J|'!f ,jQj,g,.^p, ^ i>eU.ER. 
|t>OidenarnttoWin.T1iorbflni,8eedHnaD and Flunai, 4M 



pIIRai 



i|uuiiii<ei of the h 



jrenllenian who would fDrniih ■ Soeli « 
Sufjaa, Purlck Co., Va., 



tS'i'Sl 



■red, aud Hudnoea the fi»e« gtaai ill Itaa -wnriO, 

or il, «r 10 enter Inio jivUetalUp vilk tmj 

" wk of ihaep, and ro imo «i* 

bylellerueilhcr ^ Iha hA- 

—-', Va., ar m paraan 10 Col. A. 

WILLIAM w. vnjuoH 

firm.I-Ai. WII.I.18 WILMiN 

VALUABLE FARM ON STATES ISLAND FOE 

SALE. 
rpHK wflll.ri."vii I'lirmofTln luicSumaelAkeriy, M,!)..!!!!*- 

Ii ci>iituiii* I9J «<IIK, B cf mdiich mn 

wi'-JInnd^ . II IN i> n^Vli -viteofcullivaliDn, and Wc Hncknl wiU 

Hbuuuda wiLh Iho bcii kind ^±»h wale Biih, alao wilh «luna tad 
oyaton, all aaiily prDCDTed ^reali frctoi ilieir oailve eltineni. Thu 
cipeTienca of aKuf couneofyear*. bnlicTiwinpiulDf lAc dvall- 



I tKldTuS 



al Ike aitiuiiina ii perfaelly heallbrni 
Tho lale oWilfr, Ur. Akerly, died in July laM ( be 
d the farm for a number at yeara wnh great 1 
ire, keepiuK a duly uid moal miiiDie reKinet of 

nincinaiiy imporuni ubHrvDliona whicb would b . . — 
rueUT« and luefiil la tba fuiuie dwiiec The puccliuer magr 
i/umiibed widiJicol^al'ltaiadiarT. 

Tha ailool' Uiii lum a isxirr-nicly beaatifnl — the aiijiroach 10 n 
mv ihe luinroadu - tKirale ruad of aboul half a mlleinlcRinti, 
mninioioaily OinMghllpieceofwuuJlawl, onnaliliB* of yooU 
mbar of »i<or"ua frowih. Afler die viailurTiaanuvelled™ lhi« 
>kI abmil oue-lhird ofa mile, Iheie opeiu npou bim • pni^ia* 
1iioh lakea io die low land, comprieirg Iba culu*aled pan -«( 
e faim—Uia placid and biigbl bay which aepanle* eialaa 
iund from Moninonih euamy, N. J.,— ibe bighlamfcof Karemia^ 



,or, Dr. 



III. fiDD n a dwelling houa* and ai 



■ for a farm In which 

ii, «lecied Aia ipK 

Io vhiota he removed m Ihe rear 1S3B. Here he ""ffhl hullh mi 

^1) became enecdlngly allaohed to Ihe fmrm ai a iFaiiieoee, aal 
■ iiamly eichaiijrrd ii for ajiy oiher reij. 






t«K3y"io HIRAU ^TCHLTW. Bi 
toi. Nojiwill a«., 8t 6AMUKL BOWNE, No. »3 Idha-m 
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Op Deep nmrinti. by S. TiLLiinm. 



u, by D II. WiioHT— tiptlu Hill Piniiii. 
Vbtu. bj 'WjiTHi— Spriu; Wheal ctuutpiil 
ij i. \V. STBDia— Curing ProviuDu*, by Z 



„.-_ -..5,«,„ , 

C. Rflum — iHipravaokml of Wom-oul Soila, br _ 

Jnu-l^nui Roi, bj S 

CullunoTlUiuUer, by M.-InipniTeir«ul iiibuddiug, byR. T. 319 



nmnu' B»*y on Science dii4 AgrKullnre, 

^nniuf amnns Um Hills of ReiuKlaer 

Vigil u> the ^hAen of New.I>b«iion, 

.. „ — ;,-:j:' ■■.^-- ■--■■■-■■."Bi^liii^HVgi,"* 



•' Paleiil Fenco— Eleile 



Brvom'i ApicnUural Ode, 

Oawiiiuc'a HnttioilUiHn 

Cora liir Riajt-llriiia — Boad Makilw 

riCHrvaiim of A[>[i1ei—B]if hi of Barberry Dnihei, 

Howy'i s^ni .si»w.cuDar !!!!!!".'! !!!!,'."!iir!' 

Eihibiiiwiorn. Y. Slale Ag. Suciely 

Un of Premiunia awarded at, jt<. 

Aniwerilo Inquiriof— Tu Corrinpondenla— Mnmhly Nolieea,. , 



FiR. 84— Slev. 



Ft(t. »-Riur)e«alB, 

Pic. 87— FaflollTRaMberry, 

Pijia. W, »»— Rural Collomi 

Pig*. INI. 01— ArEhilecluialDrBWhign . , 



ALBANY AG, WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTION -Ttie co.piuineuliin haielol'oic eiiniii: W 
iweei. Ilir inbMribem, under the Ann of B. COMSTOCh 



IM hluincH in Ihia cily. LUTHER TUcOr.'" 



FARU WANTED. 

iNiidMirotBDfpuioliuinitaninn, < 
IR occupied »iricily m « HTOCK FARM, i 

Iba raim ihoold b<' ilIualHl in a hsuKlirol diuricl. with pleuinf 
■oeneiy, and lu Ihe immedinte vicinily of umier, and haxinjt a 
boine capable of accooimndalinB a itcmleinan'I (nraily. The 



(W,, 



>i9031.Ni«.Yoi 



IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED SHORT- HORN 
BULL, YOUNG FORESTER. 

WM. ATKINHO.V offer. Uic above named bull for mle, and 
„ . ™y ((e"ll=">"nwi<bingl<.iinBn>vc his breed of .iml., will 
flndihuiimoalaeaioiialilooppiniunilyWdoingtn.irt Young Foi- 
evter [HHHites in an exlrawHoary drgrce Ok tplciidid qo^iiicK 
lot which Ihe Shon Ronu ate aojniily celebrant 

He i> four yEan oW, bii color ii a rich roan, hii lymniclTy is 
perfect. h«ped>grre nnriralled, and he wai br«l by one of ihp 
-noil famous breeder* in the norlh of EnglaiiJ. It ia alto worthv 



HOVEY'S PATENT SPIRAL STRAW-CUTTER. 



CcTno. *, 



l»yi DT vedgti, Ihe uee of which i" 
tmoni on Ihe rightt of Bfr Horey. Tfie 
aro,fDrNo.l.llO;No.2,»lBj;Ko. 3. 
nallhaAr^j^o'i »<!. WUIEH0U8E 



FOR SALE. 

A FEW aoolh Down Rinn and Ewei 
and Ewea-for ule by the aabecriber. 



_Alh«iT, Sept. », 'i 



JNO. HcD. MelNTYSB. 



AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 
pONTAININO redlgnn of shnn Horn oaiile, to which b p» 
'-' Bled aeunciKliiiluryof Bngliib Bud Amenean ShDn-Harv, 
■■-■ ' — ■'--bcel anthoriiieii by L " ""'- 

a iha pedigree! of it 

B htiidB oTerery breeder 



I GOOD fariB of ei) 



FARM FOR SALE. 

WMh plenty of eicellont Iruh. I'l ie within 
vlllnge of Mexico, i^icb nflVinb facilillci (in 
TarinOA mechanic arlfl, ■-- "-- 



1, or orDi'.''B.K.'lk^Mi, of Me' 




ALPUEUS HERBERT. 



THE ROCHESTER NURSERY— BY S. MOULSON, 

CONTAI NS a Bpleodjo eolleciioB of fruit Iroa*. iha Nonhera 
Rpy. St. Lawrence Apjile, and mn.L of tha new rarieiiii 

proTe<ikii>dt«fCherrieii.Rnnti, Pean. &e. Aln Hardr Shrub*. 
ETent^een^ *c. Orfen rospwiflilly wilicilcd. Tree! packed 
itrilable fur loiig dbraiicei when requireil. Biv id twelve monfha 
credit gi Ten fi>r approved nottaon iniereA- 
Rocbolcr, Oct. I, IHA— It. 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

18) Front-tt., Ntw-Tork. 

THE mibKribor ntTere for ule uii eiun.ive uieortmcnl of Fam- 
ing and ilardeiiiiig meniili, couiiiliiiK in put uf plom of 
FreeNini'i, Minor's. Honen A Co.'t, Pronly A Mran', lod Rui- 
fl», Nonr'o h MuDi^'a paiiemt. The I.a:1ied Coulter, aiid 

Corn SlKllen, Pinnini MUli, Grain Cnullei>. Com and Cob 



. Gin Knr, Mill, H™«. 
« hand. AlK B general 

eriber may depend npon 

JOHN MOOSE. 



Horsa Powen, llirci 

arlicleH A-r^m 



and all olhei 
ocbermllli. deiTaVPorceni. Riddix 



PRINCE'S LINN^AN BOTANIC GARDEIT AND 
NURSERIES, 
Flvthing, ntar Nne- York. 
Tir R. PRINCE A Rn. offer lor Kale their nnrinriled esHselioB 
" • of FRUIT aNDORNAMENTALTREES. Ac. Theen- 
lire Frnh Depnnmenl ii carefti'lT Kra'inind by thatn peramially, 
■ nd initrBfled from Ihe larurm collection of bi ■ 






to inspect iheii treei, 



Ta and Earope. 
:t daimed ci 



I In BI 



hav3!h0OutrB>iIed|ininl,oni«aTBntaBinee,aioi3(aeI hifib 
wiih beads, very atrniir. and •niialde Tit immediaii bearing, ud 

large ■lockoflbeflneilApT'eii. CeeiTJea, and Peaches Ihe latur 
very low, hv Ihe hiindreil vi Ihooiuiid, 10,ma Qnmeea, 3 id • fcet, 
9.000 LancBohirc G«(Meberrlei, twoned. Victoria and other cor. 
rants FaMolff. Fnaconia. and other RBspheirief, ai low laie*. 
OfOmpcMlieaiwIninitconipiiseiiBll Ihe most celebraied anf 

ofihehHi American tarletieii for rineyanlB and Ihe table 

ThecolleflJOHofRoaeiiBlhelaniHIiniheVnioa, and eomlirt 
EH H).ona planM, of I.OOO rarieliea. cmbmcini cTery nnvrliy thai 
could lie aelecled fmm len of the largcn collecliom in Borope. %^ 

Vui, 3 ID to feel ; 50.(100 Evergreen Tree*, of erery-clm and ala. 
50.000 Hawihornt and Priveu. for hedges, and T0.000 Honey liH. 
T -„«,.■ n....L Ajparagos, and J.DOO TVbolrt, Vie- 

._ . hare ahovo fiOO,DOO, of BTery ailc 

ind clau, inoludinir 3.000 Puolownia Imperiali*, d id IS feat, al *! 
■ich, anp those of fl feel at W per down. 
Tho pnrchueaa may ibtc Iwoyean by the anp* rhr an of ihell 

Zy Priced Coiiloioe'of all, inclnding a nev Catalogna sf al 
ho Roaev, at reduced prlcea, and a aopplemert catatD|eiMi of <ha 
lew Varieilei oi FVnil and oihei tree* and PlanU, and ef Ae anr- 
liied Pean, FlDut, 1(1,, win basent Id eviry Bxt-aiBMuftlM* 

wiLLiAir Cpum^A Oa. 
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MX, HORSFOBS'B LSTTBBS.— VO. ZIT. 



ANALYSIS OP P8AT ABHE3. 



OIm 



B, Jnlf 71, IMS. 

Ma. TccrEn — I lend jtn below ■ peat aah analfiis, 

»hich I recentlf made at the requett of Baron Von 

Llebis- Th t* a>h 1> told exleniiTcIf at Opliden, and 

f^|or1 a blfh repotation u > manure : 

Penniile of Iron, 7,84 

Alunina, 9,73 

Lime, 4.38 

Mieneaia, 0.29 

PouA, a. 45 

Chloride of polawiDm, 0.30 

Snlpbiirie acid, 3.68 

Solnble (illca, 21.24 

Suil and inwe* of coat, &1.1S 

101.22 
A irlaiiea at it* conititution, and a reeolleclion of 
J>« doctrine! of tbe Qienen Profenor, will at once ex- 
Dlain ill ntiliif. Tbtt,aluuina n doabtleu due to the 
Mil Bitbereil up wilb the larf. The absence of pboi- 
pbalca might hare been expected in the uhei of planU 
wbere wediare invisible and which form do port of ' 
the food of aaimali or binh. Tbe potaih irnl Kypvum, I 
•ulpbarie uid and lime, ari in good proportion. But I 
tbe toluble (ilioa ia immenw. I 

When it ii remembered that the itallit of gnatat am] ' 
grain need iilica in order to their itreupb — in order to | 
their Minding creel — and bow mnch of grain that would j 
Otherwiie be an excellent crop, ii loil beeanee of ill 
want of tnpport when the henl ihoald be Uereloping, it 
Will readily be leen how lucb an aih auj be nlaeil a* 

A friend of mina, aMiitant to Prof. Will, hai been 
•mployed b^ a Pruttiaa agrienltnral loeiety to anal^ie 
•iK rarietiei of Kill — for neb of which he ii to r«colTe 
SO florins, or (72, Ear the whole. The labor will oe- 
«npr him •ome three or lonr menthi, and in tbe end 
will be teircelT of any ralnn whatever to tbaee who 
aapkiy kim. Not beeaoN hii work will tm iadiltewDt- 
tr p«*>i»«d,— ter h* U B> axMltant «b«miM,— 4Mt 
■ iBiiii it wonU b«iiq]tMinllMaut7Mrtob*MiR». 



log labor upon the analyiii of ioili gather^ laM Tear. 
Hit melhoil ie (he following: Ha maket a cainbii*> 
tioD in oiiiie of copper, ind another In loda-Iime, to 
determine (he organic maften and ammonia. Treatlqg 
the whole with water he analyiei the eolnble prodnetl- 
Then with nitric acid he onalyiea what iiMlubte there- 
in, and (hen melting with baryta, he determinei tb« 
abiolute amount of polaih and loda. To one familiar 
with the coaditiont of Ibc problem, it will be teen thai 
anything abort of (he eoane he hai propoeed to him> 
•elf, would leave qnei(ioD> unaniwered lo which cha- 
miilry might have replied. 

A loil ii compowd, exclusively of the decayed or- 
ganic (ubilance*, of the rock crust of tbe earth, more Or 
lei* pulverized. Tbia eniat waa origioally granite, ar 
hyperathene, or bauK, or trap, or tome other nna(ratl' 
fled, or mixturei of two or more of these rochi. The 
■edimenlary rocbi are fragmFuU of'^evloualy formed 
masse» of greater or less Qnenena, and containing more 
or less remain! of organic forms. A mixture of boUi 
wi(h mouldering animal and vegetable matter makes the 
, arable land of our Qelda. Tbe inorganic materiala an 
every day becoming Qner and Qner. Cold and beat, 
I moisture and dryneit, carbonaled water, animal and rege- 
I table life, and other instrumenlalltiei are combining to 
jreduce the larger to lesser maueii ofthese thereareall 
I dimenaloni. Some are fine enough to be dissolved — 
others that will reach (hii condidon in (he coming Ul, 
otbeii (bat will be loluble in another year, othen in t«a 

Oflbeie pore water will dissolve some — the carbO> 
nalei of soda and potash, and the aatli of ammonia ; ear- 
boaa(ed water others — (he phospba(es of tbe alkallM 
and alkaline earths : muriatic acid ■(ill more — the other 
compounds of lime or magnesia, thealumina, the irob, 
and some of the silicates: nilric acid still more; and 
melting with baryta will bring all the silicates into a 
■olubla state. Only those portions toluble in carbooa- 
;ed water are immediately available Ibr Crops. TboM 
toluble in murialie acid and not soluble in earbonalMl 
water, may become available next year; and portloan 
of (hose DOW requiring to be melted with baryta in ordar 
(o their solubility will oltimalely beeume finer aod 
I finer, and at lait soluble in murlatio acid, and than fat 
I carbonated water — that it to say, more or leti — Cor iiiaa 
I nf these eompoundi retiat the agencies that ordloaiilT 
^1 Qpon rock masses. 
I [fow all (his lihorioni process is gone Ihrongb with 
fer earth from one cubic foot of soil, while every ottaar 
nubie foot In the Beld may diOer ftom it; and It raveadi 
only the present condition, not what It isay ba tt 
Bhort (ime hence. The frosts and rains of tbe oonlng 
fall and winter will spring apart the larger pebblM^ or 
cat away their irregular angles and other ingradiaati 
will be presented, while those now toluble will bar* 
been taken up by plants or waiiied awaf by rains. 
Igsin, the moat Important ingredientt are naaaUy In 
[he least proportion — tbe potaih or soda — thagypanta— 
ibe phospbatea and the aolable silica — cosHtitnte Dsoallf 
Ijut a fraction compered with the laiid, alnmina, anit 
iron; and tbe lOrmer are frequently preaent in suflciant 

1 deralt^manl of vegetaUa* wltt ' 

[Diaad. Soila of WmI Ii 
■ aMljraad I« Orail BtlWfc 
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without potash being found in them — though this in- 
f redient is present in the ashes of the cane plant 

What shall be done then to learn the capacities 
of a soil? Liebig has proposed to observe the weeds 
or plants which naturally grow there, and finding those 
which flourish and come to maturity—examine the 
table of ash analyses — comparing this table with that 
of a wheat, or oat, or corn, or barley analysis — straw 
and gra-n — some idea of its capacity may be justly de« 
rived. 

This idea makes the subject too simple to be received 
for a time. Still it will gain ground, as has the view 
of the essential importance of mineral manures, until 
some of the most earnest wishes of this laborious che- 
mist are realized to the agriculturist and the world. 
Respectfully yours, £. N. Horsford. 

OOLBIAM*S EUROPEAN AaRIOULTURE.— FART Vn. 



This number opens with a continuation of the subject 
of ** Tile and Pipe Draining," followed by chapters on 
** Subsoil-Plowing connected with Thorough Draining," 
«« Irrigation," *' The Rotation of Crops," "Soiling, or 
House Feeding," and « Crops." 

Mr. CoLMAN is of the opinion that the thorough 
draining and subsoil plowing of the land, constitute the 
« great modern improvement of English husbandry," 
and that '<they seem destined to increase the produces of 
the country beyond any calculations which have yet 
been made." 

In relation to the application of these practices to 
the XTnTted States, he thinks there can be no doubt that 
in many siftations, especially in the older states, they 
would prove higjlriy "beneftcral. He says — « I know 
many farms and many tracts of country, where by such 
a process, the product of the land might be expected to 
be doubled, and I have a confident hope that, in many 
parts of the country, where wheat is now liable to be 
thrown out by the severity of the frost, or to suffer 
blight from the wetness of the soil, to which, in many 
cases blight is to be attributed, we may, by means of 
this great improvement, be enabled to grow wheat with 
success. Our crops of potatoes, which we generally 
plant by preference in low lands, are often destroyed by 
excessive wetness arising from heavy rains, which re- 
main on the top of the soil, for want of ready and suffi- 
cient drainage. I have known, in repeated instances, 
the seed to be destroyed in the spring; and the crop in 
the autumn to be rotted, in such cases after it had be- 
come ready for the harvest." 

The objections to this improvement in this country, 
are, 1st, the liability of the clay pipes used in draining 
lo be broken by frost. This objection Mr. C. proposes 
to obviate by <<Iaying three feet of the ends of the 
drains with broken stones, through which the water 
would find its way." He thinks pipes or tiles laid three 
feet, or even two feet under ground, would not be af- 
fected by the frost. 

The next objection mentioned, is « the difficulty of 
finding suitable persons to execute the work." It is all 
important that a system of draining, if commenced at 
all should be well executed, and as yet <' a class of skil- 
ful, scientific, and experienced drainers can scarcely be 
said to exist among us." Time and demand, may, 
however, it is added, *<8oon produce them." It is re- 
marked, also, that it would not be easy to find laborers 
to execute the work. '* No native American laborer," 
says Mr. C, << among the lUou^ands I have known or 
employed, would have hail patience, application, per- 
severance, and constancy, sufficient to execute drains 
after the perfect and scrupulously exact manner in which 
(hey are made in England." Mr. C. says, « our habits of 
haste, our habitual conceit of our superior judgment, 
lie, are national peculiarities wliich operate against 
Rny minute, precise, and exact labor." 

The great objection, however, which will be urged 
against such improvements, Mr. C. thinks « will un- 
doubtedly be the want of capital and the expense." He 
fivM ao petitive opinion on this part of the aubuect; 



bat remarks that in England, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, so far as he has seen, the improvement is sure to ha 
remunerative in a very high degree; "and for that rea- 
son," he continues, « the government are proposing a 
most beneficent measure in offering the loan of capital 
upon adequate security, for the accomplishment of such 
improvements, and in other cases allowing the ownen 
of entailed estates to raise a certain amount upon the 
mortg^age of such estates for the same purpose. He 
adds that where such improvements have been judicious- 
ly effected in this country, though they have generally 
been on a very limited scale, the result has afforded an 
ample compensation. 

The extent to which drainage is carried on some large 
estates in England, is almost surprising. The Duke of 
Portland, it is said, had sometime since completed more 
than 7000 miles of drainage on his estates. The Duke 
of Bedfonl informed Mr. Colman that he made about 
200 miles of drainage on his estates in a year, besides ' 
about 50 miles in his park grounds. Lord Hatherton 
at Teddesley Park, whose estate Mr. C. had more than 
once visited, had some years since completed the drain- 
age of more than 467 acres, at an expense of JC1508, 
17s. 4d. ; and had increased the rental of his land, by 
these operations, to the amount of jD43d, 2s. 4d. per 
year, or at the rate of 29 per cent, upon the capital ex- 
pended. But such is the rapidity with which agricul- 
tural improvement is advancing in England, that, as Mr. 
C. states, « draining fully as efficient as the above, is 
now reduced to one half of the expense." 

In view of the many examples of agricultural im- 
provement which Mr. Colman has witnessed, he sub- 
joins some excellent moral reflections. He says — « it 
is truly delightful to witness such an application of 
wealth; and the benevolent mind is never more dis- 
posed to envy the possession of power, than when it is 
thus beneficently exerted." He admits that the erec- 
tion of costly mansions and palaces are in some degree 
useful, by circulating a large amount of wealth where 
it is needed — that « there is a pleasure in contempla- 
ting the skill and architectural taste displayed in their 
structure, the beauty of their arrangements, and the 
luxury and splendor with which they are adorned and 
finished. But often," he continues, *' they are mere 
monuments of vanity and display; they are a serious 
draw-back upon the resources of the proprietor; they 
are much beyond his wants and convenience; they in- 
volve a necessity of a style of living which sometimes 
brings with it as much vexation as pleasure." 

On the other hand — *' how different are the results of 
the application of wealth to the purposes of agricultural 
improvement; in converting land which is waste into 
that which is productive; in the employment of the 
poor in useful and healthful labor; in increasing the 
means of human and brute subsistence; in advancing 
the real wealth of the community; in the actual crea- 
tion of wealth without loss or injury to any one; in 
making improvements which have in themselves a 
reduplicative energy, so that the more improvement is 
made, the more the power of improving is extended 
and enlarged; in exhibiting an example of skill and 
success which excites no ill-will, because it injures no 
man's interest, but is everywhere beneficial, and prompts 
to a wholesome emulation; which leaves behind it 
not traces drawn in the sand to be obliterateil by every 
\ wave that rolls upon the shore, but which are to endure 
for generations and centuries to come; and which in 
truth constitutes one of the most honorable and endu- 
ring monuments which a reasonable and well disci- 
plined ambition of posthumous reputation and fame can 
desire or seek after !" 

The " Process of Draining," which Mr. Colman de- 
scribes with considerable minuteness, and in a plain 
and clear manner, we have not room to give, but must 
refer those particularly interested to his own language. 

But it is « Thorough Draining in connection with 
Subsoil-Plowing" that Mr. Colman thinlra productive 
of the most beneficial results. 

«SubBoil.plowing," he says, *' is never to be recoiA. 
mended without first ibmiiilnf^ oaleit in eaaee wheni 
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the lower soil it extremely loose and porous, so that 
the water can pau Immediately off. The late Mr. 
Rham, a disling^uishetl farmer, attempted this upon an 
adhesive soil, but found that, to use his own expression, 
it held water as a sponge, and became quite unmanage- 
able until he proceeded completely to drain it with 
tiles. 'Until there is an escape for the water through 
the subsoil, any opening of it but provides a greater 
space for holding water, and will rather tend to injure 
than improve the soil.' '' 

«< Results or Subsoilino and Drainino. — The 
improvements effected by the process of thorough 
draining and subsoiling have been most remarkable. 
The manager of the farm of Sir Robert Peel says, * that 
he can confidently sta'e that the crop of turneps, after the 
above treatment, was four times the quantity in weight 
ever produced in the same field at any previous time** Mr. 
Smith says in an early treatise on this subject, that when 
land has been thoroughly drained, deeply wrought, and 
well manured, the most unpromising, sterile soil be- 
comes a deep, rich loam, rivalling in fertility the best 
natural land in the country, and from being fitted for 
raising only scanty crops of common oats, will bear 
good crops of from 32 to 48 bushels of wheat, 30 to 40 
bushels of beans, 40 to 60 bushels of barley, and from 
4S to 70 bushels of early oats, per statute acre, besides 
potatoes, turneps, mangel-wurzel, and carrots, as green 
crops, and which all good agriculturists know are the 
abundant producers of the best manure.'* 

Mr. Smith also states that when he commenced ope- 
rations on his farm, the soil of a part of it was not more 
than four or four and a half inches deep, but since he 
has drained and subsoiled it, he can turn up sixteen 
inches of good soil. 

It seems however, that equal success has not attended 
subsoil-plowing in all cases. Where the soil is very 
adhesive and heavy, it soon runs together and becomes 
ai impervious to w^ater as it was before the subsoil had 
been stirred. Hence, thorough draining is essentially 
necessary in connection with the loosening of the sub- 
stratum. 

Subsoiling Light Lands. — Though some may be 
surprised that this system should be applied to light and 
sandy laml, yet Mr. Col man states many cases of its 
beneficial effects have come within his own knowledge. 
He mentions the case of a man having 400 acres of 
sandy land which had been used as a rabbit war- 
ren. The surface was undulating, the swells being 
covered with heather, and the hollows with aquatic 
plants. The soil of the hills was a sterile sand, which 
had been heretofore cultivated and then abandoned. 
« About six or eight inches below the surface, this 
sandy soil seemed to become hardened into almost a 
sandstone, with the occurrence occasionally of an im- 
pervious bed of ironstone, presenting wherever it did 
occur, a complete obstacle to the entrance of the plough- 
share." After this land hail been thoroughly subsoiled, 
it yielded over 80 bushels of oats to the acre, and when 
the account was written, had a beautiful crop of wheat 
growing on what had been the worst portion. 

Under the head of Irrigation, Mr. C. gives some 
interesting facts, to which we may refer hereafter. He 
mentions that great pains are now being taken in the 
vicinity of all the cities and large towns, to save the 
water of the sewers and apply ii to the soil. Instances 
are given which show that such liquids have produced 
a very fertilizing effect — the lands to which they were 
applied yielding the most bountiful crops. The ap- 
plication of urine to lands is also becoming quite gene- 
ral in England, and the best means are being adopted 
for saving and using it. The example of Mr. Dicken- 
son, who keeps 150 to 200 horses, in London, is cited. 
The urine of the horses is conveyed by channels into a 
tank, and is from thence emptied into a watering cart by 
a pump. About five miles from London Mr. D. has a 
farm, to which all the urine is carried and distributed, 
by means of a watering-cart, on the growing crops. 
Before it it used, however, it is mixed with water in 
the proportioB of ooe part of nriiM to two parte water, 
■ml about 1100 gailODt of nrinc and 2200 gaUoiit of wa- 



ter are used per acre. It is applied mostly to gram 
land, and is put on immediately after the crop has been 
cut. The kind of grass cultivated is mostly Italian iye 
grass, of which at the time of seeding, (autunm,) four 
bushels were formerly sown per acre, but with an im- 
proved sowing machine, two bushels only are now 
used, and yet the plants appear to be as thickly set at 
formerly, when by hand-sowing double the quantity of 
seed was given. Mr. D.'s soil is a stiff clay, which is 
mixed with rubbish gathered from the removal of old 
buildings. The produce of grass where the urine Is 
applied, is worthy of note. It is stated that in 18449 
the rye grass was mowed ten times. 

First in March, when it was about ten inches high; 
April 13, a second time; May 4, a third time; May 25, 
a fourth time; June 14, a fifth time; July 22, a sixth 
time. ''Immediately after each of these crops, tho 
land was watered once from a London street water- 
cart, with one part of urine from the stables, and two 
parts of water, the produce of each crop increasing 
with the temperature of the atmosphere from three- 
quarters of a load per acre, as hay, to three loads per 
acre. The crop having shed a quantity of its seed, it 
was feared the urine might have injured its growing. 
It produced, however, three or four light crops after- 
wards. 

«In 1845, his first cutting was on the 6th April; his 
second, 3d of May; his third, 9th of June. On the 22d 
of September, the fourth crop on the land measured 
three feet; the sixth crop, on land which had been pre. 
viously mowed five times, measured one foot and a 
half." 

At Mr. Colman*s request, Mr. Dickinson took special 
pains to ascertain the exact yield of hay per acre. Of 
the fifth crop of the season, he cut a yard square, 
which was first dried twelve days in the open air, then 
dried three days in a room heated to 59 degrees, then 
three days in a kitchen at 70 degrees of heat, and lastly 
two hours before the fire. The weight of it at the 
close of the process, was 2 lbs. 64 oz., which, it is said, 
would give at the rate of about 5 tons 3 cwt. to the 
acre. 

Mr. Colman thinks that in the neighborhood of cities, 
in the United States, a vast amount of urine might be 
collected, at small expense, and carried out by the 
neighboring farmers without offence to any body, and 
with very great public and private advantage. Mr. C. 
quotes from Liebig, that in a city containing 100,000 in- 
habitants, tnere is produced annually 24,440 tons of 
urine, sufilcient to manure, by irrigation, 50,000 acres ol 
land, and worth at least $60,000. 

Soiling, or House Feeding. — Mr. Colman informs 
us that the practice of soiling does not prevail to a very 
great extent in England; but he says horses are almost 
universally soiled upon clover, rye grass, rye, vetches 
or tares, or rye and vetches sown together. The horses 
are frequently kept upon them without any additional 
feed; but when on the road, or when the fiirm work is 
severe, they require grain of some sort in addition." 

" That a great saving of food is effected by soiling 
there can be no doubt; no one rates it at less than two 
to one; many say that three animals, some assert that 
fbur animals, can be well kept upon the produce of land, 
if soiled, where not more than one could be kept if de- 
pastured. The difference, undoubtedly, in this respect, 
is very great in favor of soiling; but its expediency 
upon the whole, in any given case, will be affected by 
a variety of local circumstances.'' 

Mr. C. is of opinion, however, that the soiling of 
work horses and work oxen on a farm, is always to be 
advised. The reasons for this are, that they require the 
most particular superintendance, which can only be 
given them when they are near at hand; they should 
be protected against extreme changes of temperature 
which they are liable to suffer when turned at night 
into a pasture; they require to have their food pre- 
pared and brought to them, to give them opportunity 
for sleep and repose — a horse turned empty at night 
into a pasture, being obliged to pass a great part of tlio 
nif ht in filling his sloaach. 
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The great advantages of soiling are, howerer, deemed 
to be the increase of manure and the keeping of more 
cattle on the same land. 

" The increase of manure from soiling is very far 
beyond what would be supposed by any one not expe- 
rienced. Where proper provision is made for this pur- 
pose, all the manure of the animals is saved, instead of 
being left and scattered either on the road-side, or in 
fields, to be dried up by the sun or washed away by the 
rain; and it is at hand to be applied as the farmer shall 
choose. It gives him an opportunity of converting all 
his long litter and the straw of his &rm into the most 
valuable of manures, by using it as an absorbent for a 
large amount of the liquid portions of the excrements of 
his cattle. It aflfords him likewise the pow^r by proper- 
ly constructed gutters and tanks, of saving his liquid 
manure — the best portion, if well managed, and, accor- 
ding to the estimation of many eminent farmers, com- 
pared with the solid portions of the manure, in point of 
yalue full two to one. 

" The next great advantage of soiling is the increased 
ttock which may be kept on the same land. From va- 
rious facts which have come under my observation, 
where ihe soil is carefully and judiciously cultivated, 
and duly manureil, and a proper rotation observed, I j 
believe that on land under artificial or esculent crops, : 
three animals may be soiled where one only is now \ 
grazed. I believe this may be done with equal or su- j 
perjor advantage to the health and thrift of the animals, ' 
and that in most cases, the increase of valuable manure 
will much more than pay for any extraordinary trouble 
of attendance. 

" Another ailvantage is the saving of interior fences 
upon a farm. Where cattle are kept constantly in 
bams or yards, the necessity of enclosures is of course 
done away; and separate from the saving of expense in 
the case, the convenience of cultivating in long lines 
and open fields, the saving of land, and the superior 
neatness of the cultivation, are great and obvious ad- 
vantages." 

Mr. C. states that it has been determined by experi- 
ments which have been made in England, that of all 
food, grass fed green will produce the largest secretions 
of milk. "Itis found, likewise, by experiment," he 
lays, "that in order to the largest secretions of milk, j 
the temperature in which the animal is placed must be 
comfortable; she-must be free from external annoyances, 
and she must be * at ease in her mind.'" 

Mr. Skilling, the manager of the school farm, of 
Glasnevin, near Dublin, practices soiling, and Mr. Col- 
man gives a sketch of his system. The animals arc 
kept in houses or stables, which are well ventilated and . 
kept perfectly clean. The animals are well curried , 
and brushed every day. There is one particular person 
to superintend and pay attention to the feeding, «and 
one of the most important parts of his duty is, to ascer- 
tain the appetite of every beast. Cows, like other ani- 
mals, will eat less or more, and they ought to be sup- 
plied according as they require it, being kept rather 
with an appetite than otherwise." After the animal 
has finished i(s meal, all the refuse is immediately taken 
away, and nothing allowed to remain in the mangier j 
jefore it. The cattle are fed at exact times. They ! 
i^ell know^ the feeding hour and will be disappointed 
md fretted if neglected, and neglect is prejudicial both 
to milking and fattening. They should not be kept 
constantly to the same kind of food. " No matter how 
nutritious in itself, there ought to be a variety; a! 
change, if possible, for every feed.'' He gives six feeds . 
I day, summer and winter, beginning at six in the morn- 
.ng and ending at nine in the evening, viz: at 6, 8, 12, 
), 6, and 9. They get water in their stalls at ten in the 
noming and five in the afternoon, and are turned out 
br exercise from 10 to 11. The kinds of food are 
hiefly the following: In summer, at 6, perennial or 
talian rye grass and clover; at 8, cabbages or leaves; 
"X 12, cut hay and straw, (this being given to prevent 
he purgative tendency of the green food;) at 3, vetches; 
*, mangel warzel leaves, rape, or other refuse from the 



state of the bowels require it. In winter first feed with 
steamed food at 6; at 8 with tumeps, raw; at 12, with 
cut hay and straw; at 3, with mangel wurzel, raw; at 
6, with steamed food; at 9, with hay and atrawt Mr. 
Skilling adds — '* I have ascertained that when my pre- 
sent farm was in pasture, it pastured eigteen cowi in 
summer; but now it feeds sixteen cowi and three hortei 
all the year round, and I have as large a portion of grain 
crops on the same land as most other people, besides." 

Mr. Colman cites also the management of Mr. 
Blacker, the manager of Lord €k>sford*s estates. In the 
county of Armagh, Ireland, where very great improve- 
ments have been made, and the condition of the tenantry 
much benefitted, within a few years, by the introduc- 
tion of the system of soiling. 

In regard to the practice of soiling in the United 
States, Mr. Colman thinks it may be done with g^ood 
advantage in some instances, especially In the older 
states, and that it would enable farmers to ** keep three 
times the amount of stock they now keep, and to much 
more advantage with regard to produce and profit." 
<' The great means of Improving our farms,'* he adds, 
*< are in the amount of stock which we keep upon 
them, always premising, however, that the stock to be 
profitably kept, must be well kept; and while every far- 
farmer loses who does not keep all the stock his farm 
will carry, he perhaps loses still more who keeps more 
stock than he can keep well. But every efibrt should 
be made by a good farmer to increase the capacities of 
his farm to their utmost extent; and by the number of 
cattle and sheep which he can amply provide for, may 
be determined his means of enriching his farm and 
enlarging the profits of his husbandry." 

BBEEDINa OATTLE. 



[The following judicious remarks in relation to the 
breeding and management of cattle, are taken from the 
« American Herd Book," an able work lately published 
by Lewis F. Allen, Esq., a few copies of which are for 
sale at our office. — Ed.] 

To such as intend to breed cattle of decided excel- 
lence — and they, we hope, constitute all — we recom. 
mend them to select bulls of only moderate tize, coupled 
with all the/7iene«« of bone and limb, consistent with 
a proper masculine vigor and energy, coupled with 
/u//nc<« of carcass and ri/>«ne«5 of points; so as to em- 
body great substance within small compass. In addi- 
tion to this, let him be as deeply bred, that is, of as 
pure blood, and of as long ancestry (not depending alto- 
gether on Uic herd book for that, as many of the very 
best (lass of animals have comparatively bhort herd 
6oo/( pedigrees) as possible; and above all let him be 
descended of good milking stock, where milkers are to 
be bred in his progeny. Your cows we will presume 
are such as yonr opportunities have enabled you to pro- 
cure, but of approved blood. If the bull selected breed 
well to your cows, have no fears of continuing his servi- 
ces to a second, or even a third generation of his own 
get. Such practice will produce uniformity, and uni- 
formity is one great excellence. No matter for the 
color, so that it be within the Short-Horn colors. 
Above all things, avoid coarseness — looseness — flabbi* 
ness — and a general tendency in the animals to run 
their valuable points into ofial. Such cattle, of 
whatever breed, are great consumers, bad handlers, 
light provors, tender of constitution, and unsatisfactor> 
altogether. If you have an occasional production of 
this sort, transfer it to the shambles or elsewhere, witl 
all dispatch. On the principle that « like begets like,* 
which is an unerring law of nature in the long run 
with tl.e presence of such in your herd, you will b^ 
perpetually afllictcd with the production of animals 
which by hereditary descent, sympathy, and the thou 
sand accidents springing from association, will be nei- 
ther creditable to your good breeding, nor satisfactory 
to yourself. 

Feed well: not la^idily. Your cowt sboald be h 
<l^ood breeding and m^ikinf eoadUloii— nothing mora 
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ind TOur bulli in fair trorbins onlrr. Buch ii the con- 
dilioa tnnit conionant Ig nature, uid promotire of thi? 
bisheal inimil h»tth. The wale of poinli UiU donii 
in our introduction, wHb the occuionat rrmarki on Ih? 
pnelice nt brecden, m we have paned in our hiMory . 
tIeUil what a good animal (houtd be. Thue, (ogcether 
with a clixr eiaminalion ot the general flgore Of goo<J 
cattle, at Utudraleil in our platea, will aiil the Judgment 
of the bracder. With a well-baUneed Judgment of hig 
own, and a Mund experience, th«y will be a tafe guide^ 
and lie mif go on hi) way rejoicing. 

A tingle word lo tuch, ff any there be, iaio »ho«c 
handi thcK pogea may fall, ai deride the value placeil 
on luperior cattle by their breeder*, and mcb ai linoH. 
their real worth : Breeding good aniniala ia a lubjeet of 
greit labor, and incetiant cam. Such labor cannot Sl' 
be*t*w«d for Bathing. To breed tuccenfully, requirCE 
■kill,— Ulenl,— reiearch,— obtervaiion-, and all nf theae 
ofa hish order Lei iha breeding of our fine tloclia 
fall into unworlhy handi, and hardly a single genera, 
tioii of man will pait before the ml lover and promoter 
Of the matchlets herdt which now to proudly embel- 
lith many nf our rural eiiaiea — a lourco of pleamre, of 

over their degeneracy, and which the time of anolhpf 
generation with great labor xod conilant loliciiudc 

dor anil excellence. Talent and labor oflhis kind can~ 
■01 be hadfiirnoihing; and without re mime rating pri- 
ce! be maintained, the downfall of the Short Horni in 
America will toonec or later beat hauiL 



The remedy of tunning the grain, to., il evideallf 
intended (0 apply to the Curculia graitaria, and could 
br ofno aie whatever in obviating the atlacki ot Ibe 
whetl-midge, poinilarly known aa weevU in Mew-Eog- 
land and thii flclnity. 

The eititor of the Phvma» obteiTBi llial to hr H ha 
knowi, "the weevil hat not proved very deMvCtife to 
wheat-cropt in Hasuichutetli; though in louthera SBd 
western italei great eomplsinla are made." 

The lad ii, however, that an iniect called waevU 
I (as above detcribed,} Hat "proved very deatmclira to 
wheal erupt in Maisachuteitt ■' and over a laiga pw* 
lion of the norlbarn secllon of the eoualry, IhMgh 
thit inaeel it icarcely known in Ibe "mtnOMn aad 
weilern ttalei," and it it not improbable that theautboc 
of the inquiry in the Plou>m<tn, and Ibe wrilar rafairad 
I to for a remedy, had each no knowledga of tb« laSMt 
' which the other alluded. 
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« frealest eneniet to the cropt of the 
o be regretted that a m^re thorough 
lot prevail of Iheirhabita. Great con. 
)m wrong namei being applied to in. 

tecia, or friim beveriU ipeciei of very ditferent habita 

being known by one name. For instance, one man 

gives a remedy for what he 

the remedy it adopted by anoth< 

difftrenl insect which he calls 

consequence is, as might 

proves lolatly UHelest, 

In one section of the country, Ihe wheat-midge (Cc- 

eidoMyia Irilici,) it called " weevil." The larva of 

this insect, a small orange -colored maggot, it found in 

often does much damage 10 wheat while growing, but 
Bot aftir il t( harcttttd. 

Another ini«cl lonietimet called the " black weevil," 
(Currulio grannria, Linn.,) is injurioui to wheal and 









It doti I 






The grain-moth, (Tinea grantUa,) it alsotometimei 
called weevil, in tome sections. We precume it ia 
this inwct which at the •nulh is known as the " white 



at brought to our mind by seeing an 
FuMncAwTftj Pluiemaii, for a renieily 
;t called a weevil." From the lan- 
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SAXON n. SFAVISS OaHP. 

Ma. Editcb — In your August nniober, I noticed an 
article purporting to give the trannclioni of a meeting 
of wool growert convened at Lowell, Mass., on tbe Itt 
day of July. I perceive by that artiole, that Joba 
Drown, of Akron, O., and Jacob N. Blakeslee,of Water, 
town, Ct., have entered into an amngement Ibr Ihe par. 
pose of telling (he relative value of the fleeeea of Ibeir 
■heep, and have agreed that Samuel Lawrence, Esq., of 
Lowell, shall be the umpire for deciding the case. I 
noticed, also, that the wool-growers ihroughimt Iba 
United Statei are requested (o " participate in tbii com- 
petition.*' 

Now the object of this communioatian is to inqulrei 

I. Whether the inference is correct that the arraagv- 

oienl spoken of, it deiignnd to test Ihe value of lb* 

' dercet of )?axon iheep on the one hand, compared with 

(bote of Spanish, (or at commonly called, MaritMt) 

3. lu determining what are Saxon and what Merin* 
sheep, what will be the criterion! Will those only ba 

stock originally brooghl to this country from SaxonyT 
and those only Merinos which are descended whollr 
from Spanish sheeji — that is, such at have not come, 
(cither themtclres or ancestors,) through Saxonyt 

3. Would an individual having theep not vfholly of 
Saxon descent, but intermixed with Merino, be allowed 
to compete with them agsinat Merinost 

Answers to these inqulriei would greatly obliga 

A WooL-OaoWEft. 

[Without preiiiming tu give an avthorilativi Kply to 
Ihe above, we will just observe that from Ihe tenor af 
the article referred to by our correspondent, (wbieb wa 
copied from Ihe Lowell Courier,) it would aeeni that 
(he arrangement spoken of waa designed to test the 
comparative value of Ihe fleeces of Saxon and Merino 
•heep. For example, the article stales in Ihe flnC 
place, that there waa much discustion at the meeting 



nMeti 



il Blak 



live properties nf the Saxon and Merino sheep, and mora 
enpecially of their Hcecps;" and il is cxpresily atalad 
thai the arrangement was Anally entered into for tbe 
IHirpose of " 'esting, and at br al could be dona, 
ncllling the question of the rclalive value oTttaesalwa 
important breeds of sheep." We mutt leave to Mr. 

CNCBa more drfiaiie answer to "A WooL.aaow> 

qneriet. — Ed.] 



Hens. — Mr. Crocker of Sunderland, N. H., has kapl 
n regular account of Ihe expenies and prodtt of teveih 
Leen hem, showing the following exfienses:— The hen^ 
c09t him in food for a year $10,73, while they bronght 
liim in eggs at 13 cents a dozen and chickens at lit 
centt eaob, (27.25, nakiag a balance in bi* biror of 
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KHBEF BASH.— Tig. m. 



Thi >boTa CDl, (Og. 94,) rtpreMaU the tu 
Mean. Tilden, or New-Lebaoon, la which i 
femd in our September number. It ii placed r 



cenible from the rear, where (he nirface of the Kround 
it nearly level with the sills. The gtoanil at the cel- 
lar and yard it dry and gravelly. Doors and windows 
open frODi the cellars into the fardi which by being 
closed or opened, secure the proper temperature for the 
sheep, Ihey being kept in the cellar and yard (he whole 
winter. There are alio windows in (he rear and at the 
end^ so that there in no difficulty in having sufficient 
TenliUticiD, and the sheep are not obligeil to inhale aa 
nnhealtby atmoipbere. Partitions or rences are made 
throagh the cellar and yard, a> represented in the cut, 
DT Which a proper division of the flocb is readily ef- 

fectad. 

This bam originally consisted of several detached 
vaarm, wb ieh by removal and .connection now form a 
»ery convenient whole. The general plan, however, 
nas been improved on by some of the brmers in (he 
Tlcinityi particularly by Mr. Piesce, who hu a very 
well-made and convenient barn on this model. One 
great advantage of bami with cellars, is, Ihe facility 
afforded tor saving all the manure, particularly (he 
nrine, which Is no doubt (he most valuable portion. 
Mr. FiKBCB and Mr. Tilden both auured us that (he 
Tumnre which they (ook from their cellars possessed 
.ibout double (he strength and value, ai proved by its 
effects, to that which was exposed in the ordinary man- 

itus been objected to bams of this construction, (hat 
■■e hay it injured by the exhalations from (he cellars, 
especially where sheep are kep(. We are confident 
"lat (his ia not a necessary objection. If the floor of 
■le bam ia made light, end (he cellar is properly vea- 
"'••d, we preiurae no bad effect is had on the hay. 

•efcriplion o/(Ae figure. — A, well with pump; B, 
— .«r tubs; C, boxes fur hay 4 by 6 feel, directly under 
■ ''•p-door, through which hay li thrown from the mow j 
i^ia prevents the sheep mnniog into it before feeding, 
'-d also keeps (be Just and teed out of the wool.) In 
'B teellon ot the bam ia a ibeariag floor, 13 by 40 f(., 
>dd wool-room 14 by 18 feet. The space 40 by 16 is a 
""" *"*"; f^etable*. fbr winter feeding. Itaeka an 



e are indebted for the nse of the cvt to Ihe pob- 
r» of •' The American Shepherd," in which work 

It appeared. 

I.ABOB AoooTnrr. 



Mk. Goitob — The following ia a plan of the man- 
ner in which I keep time of the amount of labor done 
I daily by each person during haying and harvesting. I 
very convenient, more especially during rainy 
! hands do but part of a day's work, 
n the amaun( of labor done by each 



ealher, when 



JVhteler, Stpi. 10, 1846. 



O. F. Uabshau. 



Last week a case of preserved meat, taken from th 
wreck of the Fury, which was lost in the Frozen OoBan 
in Captain Parry's flrst voyage, about 20 yean since, 
was opened by a gentleman at Brentwood, whan It wM 
found (o be as fresh as Ihe day it was peeked, taA 
when cooked was excellent. — EngliAptptr. 

Plow atiff clay land in ridgel, nanint Ilia Auiow^ 
in a direellmi to let cfflh* walM) ths ftoot will ^A* 
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Fi|:ur« I ionoclelorihoceDwilbsr Ih< 
MoKBSLL,] tor many yean. Thej' eoil t 
liltle vute can resnit fmsi Iheir me; 
light, and Uienfore twaily remove.!, ui 



Coltawing (lFKri|>tion of 

iler, [Mr. 



ive deoiJeJ aJvanUgca for 
>ogh.< 



ectnl. 



Wher 



he leverity of the 
<ler (helter, the kinil 
nirahty ailapled (or I 



-The boanla of (he tToagh (Tig. 3,) nuy 
li8 of hemlock, or pine; the former, however, are Dot 
onlf cheapnt, hul hold nails more Hrinly. They ihould 
lie 10 inches in wicllh, one inch thick, and nailed*! 
light uigle*, or, simpl; the eilgei of two nailed lo- 
i-eiher, A notch must then be sawed precisely to cor 
d wilh Ihe flare of the Iroush i 



desip- . 



conptli feeJinff wholly 

naled hy tig. S, mppean i 

|JUM. The wriler, however, never navin^ tiscu any oi , 

thi* description, cannot Speak eoaSdently whether their 

■aperiority ia greatly over Ihe other kiml, and mud 

therefore refer (he reader M the renurha coDceming 

theia of aeveral nf his rorrespondenls. 

The uprifchl piece* or poali of IlKure 1 (hoidd be of 
pine or hemlock ican'lins, 2 by 3 i»chei, and at leaat 
2 feet 9 inches in length. The lower boanl* 12 inches 
in width, and the upper ten inches; the spaces between 
them 9 inches; the width of the tack 2^ feet. The 
most convenient length is about 1! feet, and if thus, G 
will he required for IW) sheep of Ihe Saxon and Merino 
vaHeties, or grades of these, when full grown. | 

I'or lambs, the widlh of the lower boards may be 
reduced (wa iochea, the top board not any, and the 
•pace between, len about two inches, the width of the 
rack IVnir ioehea lets, and Ibe posts shorleaed three 

From Ihe lencth of the post*, an allowance, it will 
be seen, ismade for nailini; ihe lower boanls (wo or 
three inches above the hotloms of (hem, which is pro- 
per. Five racks, if each is 12 fee( lonf-, will be re- 
quired for 100 lambs of ordinary siis. There should 



eplan 



inches 



vide and IB 
onMilulcs the proper dimensions for tha 
r legs of (he trough. (See end piaco. 



rowdini 



itlng. 



The front and upper edges ofthe lower boards ihonlij 
be planed slitrhlly, (o prevent Ihe wool from (hebreas(c 
ml necks ofthe sheep from being rubbed off. To **• 
cure (he boanls permanently to the poals, spikes should 
be uwd of sufflcient length to clinch. Four spikes tp 



■c 2. The 



oanUi 



pieces of Ihree by four 
each In length are re- 
hr boards, as seen above 
)f ] inch stuff, and K 



i further 



inch scantling, and 33 inches 

quired for a rack. The shelvi 

the heads of Ihe sheep, are 

inclies in widlh, and an very 

seed and chaff from lalling in! 

(he hay, if polled down Caster 

as it is saved by the troughs. The front board of the 

trnn^hs should be 9 inches In widlh; (he space for Ihe 

heidsof the sheep 10 inches; and from Ihe top of (ho 

space to the em) of (ha support, 14 inches. The (nan- 

glaa A, A, rrpresenl tha trooghl. This is a double 

raBk, bat on this principls tlwr ob be nada single. 

and pitead agsinat tha sldaa of the Aeltar. Tli^ ue 



SSEBP OH THE BOUTMSaX MomfTAIBS. 

Mb. Tucker — As a further reply (o the queatton 
uked by S- B. Buckley, p. 241 of the present volnma 
oftheCHl(iva(or,— " Whetherwool-growing will «ae- 
ceed in North Carolina or DOtt ■ I would say thai It 
depends ejilirely upon the e:ierlions used, is I am 
thoroughly convinced that (he country and climate I* 
altogether favorabta. The objections raised by Mr. 
Buckley, if (hey axisled in all (he mountain region 
might be considered serious; but as they can only ba 
offered against ■ few very high mountains, situated In 
the midst of many oifaer mountains, and far from any 
level or plain country, nieb a biding place al he speaka 
of, would not be such a place as penoo* raisad In civl> 
lized or refined society would wish to Fettle in. Tha 
Roan and Black mountains, were selecledby Mr. Thoa> 
Ctingman, because IKey were (he luost elevated antl 
Doled mountains in Yancey Co., and not, I presuma, be- 
cause ha thought they would afford Ihe best pattnraga 
tor sheep; if so he was mittakeo. On those mouDtalna 
and in (heir Ticinity, are the fiiies( grazing laods for 
cHtde; and so there is in Ihe low marshy land of Boutk 
Carolina; but neither locstion ia favorable fbr sheep. 
I agree wilh Mr. Buckley, "That a large portion of 
(he county of Yancey is an elevated table land, wbieh !• 
so diimp and cold that Ihe inhabitants frequently do DOt 
raise corn suflicienl for their own consumption." Thi* 
is partly owing to Ihe climate; but moilly to tlieeharaa- 
ter of many of Ihe inhabilanis of those sparsely inbabi- 
(ei! regions, where Ihey loo frequenlly depend upon tha 
success of Ihe chase for the largest portion of their sub- 



But if Mr. Buckley, o 
lervadon, will come six 
line of Ihe Blue Ridge, i 






any other gentleman of ob- 
miles farther south,— on lb« 
O Henderson and Bulherford 
mouDtaln,* ivhicb is the llrat 
ng up from the level country 
long (he Howard-Gap tnm. 
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pilM— high DD Iho acclirit; of tha Trron he will find 
a bench o( land which poiKuM a yrry peculiar chute - 
leriBlie. At nigfal, general]]', there iia pleuuil brecie, 
■nd (or teveral miler along the mounUiii aide, there ji 
nerer any dew to be found, and it ia very rare that Ihey 
hire frost except in winter; and when the whole 
eODDlry abore and below ii covered with ileet, aloog 
thii DOuntaiD iide (here it none. Hera growi the 
flneat native grapei that I ever tan, and the fruit crop 
Barer &i1>. And here ii grown Hie heavieit wheat and 
lya in all the country. Hera tha inhabttanti have the 
Aim dawn of the morning nin, and penonl miaccuMomcd 
to [be riew, fancy that they can aImo*l >ee him coming* 
■p from the watery deep. On the eaatem aide of Ihii 
mmuilain ia tbe earlieal pasluraga In ipring, and the 
lateM in the tall that ia found in the whole range of 
moontaina. 

Tbix location in about 46 milea E, B. K. ftina Ash- 
Villa, and 20 milei 8. 3. W. from Rutherfonlton. Here 
two of Ihoae ever peraetering men from tbe north, 
called Yankees, have commenced to wall in a vineyard, 
and to cultivate tbe broom corn, for manufacturing 
brtioma. They have the purast water that flows out of 
the earth; and around them are beauliftal eoacadei 
more than a hundred feet high, and above them the 
toppling peak of the Tryon. 

Thonsands of persona throng this mountain region 
during tnmmer to enjoy the pure bracing almoaphere. 
Which on the eaatem (itce of the moantain it dry and 
beallhAiI; bnt fanher bacli, in the mountaint of the 
French Broad, there it much more dampness and heavy 
ibfa; and if yon iftll go west into Tennessee, the 
higher and thicliar the mounlaini, and richer the loit, I 
tbe more humid and unpleasant theatmoaphere. I 

Ton may readily conclude that along the eastern | 
■lopes of these mountains, the climate and country is 
flnely adapted to the growth of wool, as may also be 
seen by many of the fine Rocks of native unimproved 
sheep, which wander here anleniled, ragardlen of 
wolves or dogs, tbair greatest enemies. 

For two hundred miles along the eastern slopes of 
tfaeta mountain a south, there are aituationa well auit. 
ed for large flocks of sheep, and land is cheap. In many 
place* it doe* not cost more than 20 ctt. per acre, and 
very fair laud may be bad for 40 cents per acre. 

But the stock it now being taken to make a railroad 
fronlhesealo the moontaina, which will give great 
bcillty to liada and travel, and awaken new energy and 
•olerpriae inall thitup.country. HenbtM, Eakle. 

FatoltU, RtttkrrfoTd Co., JV. C, Sept. 21, 1846. 



OOIiTlTATICIH OF OBAMBBBSIBtl. 

M>. ErlToa— Permit me, through the Cultivator, to 
Biake some inquiriei in regard to the cultivation of cran- 
berries. I have a piece Of marsh land which ia covered 
with what I call water bushes, and is also considerably 
■prinkled with cranberriea. I intend this fall to tear 
jp the bushes by the roots, and if possible have the 
irenberriea take their place. I tbould be glad to 

lat. Which Is tha best way of getting the land well 
ind evenly set with the cranberry plania? Should fruit 
■T teed be aown broadcaat, or plants let ontl 

'M. If sown broadcast, what quantity should be sown 
jvt acre, and at what time in the year should the work 
<« donet bearing in mind that in spring the land it un- 



W. Would it be better lo give 
ngoftandtwo or three inchei ii 
-eding? 
4th. How long will Ihey be la e 



e muck a 






Sth. If plants are to be lel, how br apart should they 
- plBcnll B. P. Ronama. 

^•Wnsrtefd, JTou., Stpt., 1846. 
ne should Im pleated if soma of oar readers who 
^M^naintad with the cultorQ of eraBb-rriie would 



Ti.axTma new BEsmEiraES. 

Etebt man who bnlldt a new house on a new tpot 
of ground, at the same time that he suits his taste, suf- 
ten the serioua inconvenience for aome yean, of a want 
of lai^e shade tract and of plenty of fine fruit. He 
must wait till the trees can grow; but if this period 
may be reduced to less than one-half ita otoal length, 
most men would certainly hall the means for its accom* 
pliihment witb great pleasure. If fruit trees which 
often Btanil for ten or twelve jean without yielding 
much, can be made to piDdnee considerable Crops la 
Ave, a great ottfect wonld be attained. Having liaJ 
some little experience in tbii matter, we propose to 
offer a few hints. 

Trees should be set out as toon as poatible aflsr the 
ground ia aelecleil, in order that they may lie growing. 
But nothing is gained by transplanting them before tha 
grtHind is prepared for them. We have set out trees oa 
land which had been aimply plowed and made mellow, 
and where madure could not be well applied and in- 
lermiied aflerwanls by plowing and harrowing. Tke 
cooaequence was, that tree* of the same size at tbatim* 
of transplanting, set out two yearn aRerwanIa on pro- 
perly prepared land, ouMrii^ed the Aral In three yean. 
In all irregular planting, or where horse cultivation tatf 
not be anerwania constantly kept up, by the amng>». 
ment of the trees in rows, tbe soil ahoold be prevlooslf 
prepared in the very bait manner, by phiwlag am) 
trench -plowing, and by the thoroDgh intemixtote of 
manure at the same time. The gronnd will be batter 
fitted for the purpose ii prepared previoualy by the cul- 
tivation of root crops foi the more thoroogh admiatara 
of Ihs applied mannrei out this should not occasion i)»- 
lay in planting trees, aa numerous harrowinga will ae- 
compliih the same object very well, espaeially if lb* 
manure be short. Ground thus well prepared, and 
proper care aflerwania, arc far mora important thoii set* 
ling out treea of very targe siie. A tree of moderata 
size la leas checked in growth by removal, and will, as a 
consequence, often outstrip a larger tree, provided it 
receives proper care. The Diode of producing imme- 
diate plantationa of large trees, by removing thoaa 
already six inches to a foot in diameter, Srat adopted am 
a largescale, by Henry Sluait, of Scotland, obuiaad mw 
lidenbte favor In that noitl climate, though wbolly nn- 
adapteJ lo tbia country. But London, who had great ez- 
perience pledged himtelf to produce a fin* and IhrrRj 
plantation of large tieet in lets lime, by employing 
treciof moderate tiie, placed On deejdy trenched and 
highly enriched soil, kept under good cultivBlion ; sava- 
ral years being required lo overcome the stunted aBtl 
siohly appearance prodaced in the large treea. 

Uuch lime may ba gained in bringing yoimg frail 
trees into bearing by tha selection of varieties^ espa- 
eially of peart. There are sonie aelabrated and eiceU 
lent old peara, which usually require onay years (at Um 
production of the fint crop; while again there an 
other varieties, many of Ihem comparatively new. Which 
not unfrequently yield fruit befora they leave tbe nor- 
sery row. Dearborn's Seedling, Bartlett, Anira Joan. 
net, Indiana, Andrews, Cnthing, Bloodgood, and tOBM 
other floe varieties, often produce peart when bnt liltta 
larger than a. stiff walking -cane. Peach and apple treea 
have often produced from half a bushel to a bushel per 
tree, the fourth or fifth year from transplastiag, wher* 
the best cultivation bad been given them. In other 
caies, where neglected, they bale not yielded a pe«k 

Before concluding these remarks, we wish lO iitga 
one point, to important, that if repeated three husdivd 
times a year, would not be loo often if it wonld acoMBa 
plish by that means the desired Object. Thia ia Um 
thorough and eonatant cultivation of the soil foraaranil 
years altar young fruit tree* are aat out. If Ibey >M 
to stand in grass, whieh should be avoided If posalUo, 
a circla, at Itatt tia feat in dlaioelar, (and better Uta«) 
mnM t>e kept spaded mellow rouad each tree, aad ^ 
great nor waeila allowed to grow near it. ThedlflkfiMa 
, hatw-v -wlaetlnar tr-iea. ™' k«nlBr VtMK 1" »■% baM 
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ilibtc. Walaolynw 

rci, conlaming leve 

to'ihcmMlvW." The iTuiiMquwice ««! W ~'f ht hmve 
taen«pec!«l,-n'>t one i» Iwen.y ™ .l.».. Any 
olher vegelable grewth withom euUifre, u eru>> B"'". 
fte., woul.1 pmbablr h»TO proJuctd Iho Mme eDect. 
We hiTB noticed ihoownJiof lrc«> T.ry WJIy trt«l«i 
in i™ninl»nIiiiE,— oioIi!«lB<l in remnrlng, — crowJeil 
two imall holes, which Wert, tkutiiy anJ imperleeily 
ftlle.l, »nJ every other pirt of th« oper»tion pertDrmed 
In a «ui>erflcUl «nd hnrrleJ niBOner,— bol llie ileailit 
from ntgltctKl afttr-tulturi, h«v> eic^deJ, three- 
fold, 111 olhw c«nK» put loirrther. Remember, ihere- 
fore, the imporUnee of a Boniuoiry clean and mel- 
lo* toil, Ifa (hrifly and vlgorom grawlh ii minted, 
with early of crop* of line, rich, and dellciou* fiuil. 



BBBED8 O 



In an article In oar laM, In which we qtoke of the 
BerttiTire breed, of -wine, we .Uled thai two cla-e. of 
hortihould be kept in the conntry ; " onelbr •ipplyinj 
IhTmarket «ilh meal Ibr eallnc treih, and Ibr .Hbrdmff 
fin* Jolicale meat for famillea; the Other tor making 
Jie«»y fal pork for iMtrelllnB, &C." Wcjiropoie now 
ta make fclirte furlherTemarln In referonee lo itie subjecl, 
uid to apeak of the brceJiliest aciapleJ lo 1he«iMirpOW». 



Ino. 



■mall hog* a 
TheT ahonl'l 
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<:i uvcr bl, bat mealy, 
hinc, dreaed, from furiy 
lo a liundreil ixniinls. " i* "' ei™t consequence, alao, 
tlial they Bliimld lie i jrieiifa which eive guoJ-flavored, 
or well-lasleil roejt. There ii a vait dilftrenec in swine 
In thle rcpect, though «me perwn. ihroujth ignorMce 
or prajodice. wil not acknowledge U. We recollect 
haiSnic once spoken lo an exWniivc fiurtaer on thii sub- 
leot, who, with » most incredulous eer, replied— 
" Why. pork is pork!" He had probably never Uiled 
any but the eoane flabby pork from such bog* as he 
kept hiDielf- But there are peop'e wlio know that 
■here is a (treit diffeienoc io pork We havcseen that, 
Ihe lean of wtii h wli ii roaited, was almost as while 
as the brea'i'ifa luikc), and at Ihe same time had a 
GnencB of grain and richness of Bavor not possessed by 
any other meat. 

The breed* which are thought beat auiled for the 
fteih-meat market, are the black Essex, the black 
Suiiex, the SuSblk. the Korfolk, the Neapolitan, and 
themedium-sTied Berkshire, Or uroMea of theao. 

Of Ihe black Siisaex, Mr. HenBV Pabsonb, now of 
tncisler Canada West, imported some which were 
kept for some lime near Massillon, Ohio. They were 
■mall-boned, round-t>odied Mock, which nutureil at 
about a year old, and would weigh when bitened at 
that age, 250 to 3U0 lb«. When fed on dairy alop, they 
would weigh 200 lbs. at eight months old. Their Oeth 
was decidedly ihe Onesl, whiletl, and best flavored of 
any which the writer ever lasted. A crins of Ihese 
and the Berkshire! produced some very good slock. 
TheSuttex Hfrr-J™e mlifmmp, with cloeely coi^- 
led and rather arelifil backa, which served to improve 
thete pninU which in the Betkshires were sometimes 
very defeclive. 

The Essex breed seems to be closely allied to Ihe 
above but have .t... .i. ■. been more highly improved, 
and have = .■ ■ '■' lo fallen. We s 



auclluB-Edeof &Ir. Eloaiia' live slock, conxaiiag of 
IIere<<jr<icalile. I.eicc^er shceji, and Imiiroied Essex 
pigs. The lioars sold at (en guinRai each — {he sows at 
II Reen guineas. Poriraits of several of Mr. fl's iirii« 
pig* have been given in the London Farmera' Maga- 

The rfeatHitliaa hog ii also black withoot hair. Th* 
Rev. W. L. Rhah, in hi* " Dieliun-ni) of Ihe Farm," 
^leaking otlhis breed. Bay* — "So breed can excel il In 
apliiuJe lo fallen. The MWt oflfii iK'rutiii' so fat oa 
ery acanly CoQil that Ihey will not breedi they a/e eK- 
trcmely fendar, and ihey happen !>• Have liltera in tba 
winter, it is^liffieult tn uve Ihe i-><ing pigs fruni dylBg 
in cold nights. [TJiIb is applicable to England, wher« 
Ibe wealher is nul near as cold a* it is here.] A cnwa 
cflhe Nfipuliian with some of our hanlier 'brecdi^ 
greatly improves their usefulness, without injurini; (heir 
aptituile to btlen.'' This variety has been introituce4 
into Ihia country, and crAlsel of it with aome other 
breed* have retulted favorably We hare seen ocea- 
•iunil cr>M*BS w th the Ti«rhshirB which did well. Mr. 
BEkENT, of this city, has a slock of pigs which be call* 
"Medleys," the reauit ofa cross of the Neapolitan with 
Ihe Chinese, and some Other sort, which appear lo ba 
well ailapled to kilting al an early age, and we are told 
by a butcher who has several limi-i lia^l of the Slock, 
that Iha quality of their flesh i* excellent. 

Of the Suffolk breed, we have known of no importa- 
tions (o this country except those by Wm. Bticknei, 
EnH; of Botton. We believe he haa naile three seve- 
ral imporlaiionsoflhis variely. We have tc<>n >«icral 
of Ihe impor-ed ones, as welt as several lired by Mr, S., 
■1 hia CuriD in Vermont. From what we have tcCa, Vt 
think Ihem not only well ada|ited for porkers, (urforficsh 
|>orb,) bulalio very w |1 tuilei for ordinary fimilf 
purpiHcs, where a medium sized hog la preferred. Thii 
bree.l is spoken of very highly by Mr. RhAu, in hi* 
work before mentioneil. He aay* — 

"Sujrolk pigs are perhaps, on Ihe whole, Ihe mod 
profitahle breeil in Ulngland. Thoy are hcII sliaped, 
ahorl-legged, moiily white, wilh short upt fhl tif*, 
and Ihe porkersof this breed are excellent. It may be 
ilialinguiihed from the t^siex lirred by being belter 
covered with bair, aiid from tlie Norfolk by havtaif 
amillcr ear*, sel ,uorc ne;irly t.iceihur. The SuDblkpig 
he Eaex, and U 
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ic knowledge .if Th^ i.rlirr extends, 
are iiie Bedford or Woburn, llrst liii.,i?h: lo Ihi* 
counlry many ytara tince from the Duke of Bedford"! 
farm, al Woburn the Mackay originated by Ihe lata 
Capt. John Mackat of Boston; and the variety kept 
at Ihe Asylum for the Insine, si Worcester, Mass., and 
IKipulatly known as the ''Hotpilal breed." 

The finl nameil breed has formerly been (luite wide- 
ly disseminaled over Ihe country; hut is believed that 
only a lew of Ihem now remain which retain the charaa 
[eristics o( Ihe original* in such a degree as to b» 
rccogniieJ. It i* douhtetl whether any breed avtr 
brought into Ihe country ha* been of such essential eer- 
vice in mproving the shape and qualities of nor iwina 
generally, asthis. There "' 
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leh, Sa-1 i>r late year* carried many priie* at Ihe showi 
of Ihv Kuyal, auJ lariout other agricullurat societic* in 
England, for a variety called Ihe "Impntred Bisex." 
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The Mackay breed originated by an admixture of 
several breeds which Capt. Mackat, during* several 
years, collected from various parts of the world to 
Which his commercial intercourse led him. The wri- 
ter first obtained this stock of Capt. M. in 1830, and so 
fiu* as he knows, was the first to give them the name 
by which they shortly thereafter became generally 
known. We bred them for several years, and made 
several subsequent purchases of Capt. M. They were 
ao excellent stock to fatten — would hi easily at any 
Age, yet grew rapidly, and at eighteen months old 
reached a large size — sometimes weighing at that age 
600 lbs. dressed. At the Massachusetts State show, in 
1844, we saw one or two boars which exhibited the 
characteristics of this stock in considerable perfection. 
IVe saw, also, some good specimens of it at the farm of 
J. P. CusHiNO, Esq., in Watertown, Mass., a few years 
since. But we presume it would be difficult to find 
many at this time, possessing much affinity with the 
original stock. 

There are very good hogs in various sections of the 
country, made up of the Leicester, Cheshire, and what 
are called the "Grass breed;" and where pains are ta- 
ken in the selection and breeding, a useful and profita- 
ble stock is produced. 

It may not be amiss to say, that none of the breeds 
we have mentioneil are recommended for a forest range, 
Where the animal is forced to obtain a living by his 
own unassisted energies. They are cultivated breeds, 
and you cannot have a stock which is at the same time 
best adapted to a savage and a civilized slate. The 
great disposition and tendency to fatten, for which the 
breeds we have named are so much valued, must give 
place in the *< woods hog " to a habit of activity, and a 
tendency to muscular fibre. Instead of the thin hide 
and scanty bristles of the refined varieties, the hog 
which is left to provide for himself, must be clad with 
a covering which will protect him from the inclemen- 
cies of- the weather, and shield him against the at- 
tacks of his enemies. Even in ordinary farm manage- 
ment, the thinness of skin and absence of hair or bris- 
tles, may be carried too far. These properties, though 
indicative of aptitude to fatten, and fine quality of meat, 
when existing in an extreme degree, impair the con- 
stitution and render the animal unfitted for any endu- 
rance. 



FATTENINa HOGS. 



It has been demonstrated that in fattening hogs, a 
great saving of food is made by cooking: and we be- 
lieve that a very considerable improvement in the 
quality of pork is likewise effectetl by that process. 
From experience, we should altogether prefer pork, 
either for eating fresh or for salting, that had been fat- 
tened on dairy-slops, with cooked potatoes, pumpkins, 
or apples, mixed while hot with a portion of meal, 
either of corn, rye, barley, oats and peas, or buckwheat. 
We know the idea is prevalent that the best pork is 
made from «hanl com and cold water;" some, indeed, 
who allow their hogs vegetables and slops during the 
first part of their fattening, confine them wholly tocorn 
for a short time before they are killed, in order, as they 
say, to "harden" the pork. We are convinced this is 
irroneous. In the western part of the country, where 
n many cases nothing but corn is fed to hogs from the 
Sme they are able to swallow it till they are slaugh- 
ered, the pork is notoriously more oily, and not as well 
Usled as that which is made in sections where a variety 
" food is used. 

n feeding store swine, the advantage of cooked food 
B not so obvious. The digestive organs can manage a 
small quantity of raw food, even though it be Indian 
•om, and are probably able to extract the nutriment 
"My' from it; but if the raw food is increased beyond 
I certain amount, it will not be thoroughly digeited. 
Ve have heard it argued that if it were necessary to 
■estrict hogs to a short allowance, it would be best to 
Av^ ♦hi' t**^\ ^T- •"«aus#» •*»• Xon«r»r t»«^* required 'br 



its digestion, kept the animals longer free from the 
pangs of hunger. It must be a belief similar to this, 
or the result of actual experience, which induces the 
Irish people, (according to Mr. Colman*,) to cook their 
potatoes so slightly as to ** leave a stoue in the middle." 
We confess the idea is not to us unreasonable. But 
when it is wished to fatten animals it becomes an ob- 
ject to have them consume as great a quantity. of food 
daily as can be perfectly digested, because the sooner 
they consume a given amount, the greater will be the 
proportion of flesh or fat accumulated. Cooking does 
the work, in part, of digestion, and by thus assisting the 
functions of the animal, enables it to dispose of a larger 
quantity, while at the same time, it is disposed in the 
manner most profitable to the feeder. 

From the middle of September to the middle of No- 
vember, the pumpkin is one of the best articles of food 
for hogs which the farmer can have. By the way, we 
deem the pumpkin crop one of the most profitable 
that can be grown. For the production of rich but. 
ter, we know of nothing equal to it, and it comes in 
just when there is usually a deficiency of grass-feed. 
For fully two months they may be used to excellent 
advantage and with but little trouble. For cows it is 
only required to cut them and feed them in their man- 
gers, or break them in pieces on clean sward ground. 
For hogs they should be boiled in as little water as 
will answer to cook them, and when soft they should be 
mashed fine, and about one-fourth of their bulk of meal 
intimately mixed In. Good, ripe, sweet pumpkins, 
cooked in this way, with a little whey or skimmed 
milk, will make hogs fatten as £ut as any food we have 
ever used. 

But hogs, like other animals, require a variety of 
food; they will not do as well confined to one kind, 
however good it may be; it is best therefore, to vary 
their diet frequently, or to incorporate several articles 
into a mass, occasionally changing the relative propor- 
tions. 

Hog^ should be kept dry and comfortably warm, 
while being fattened. They should be fed in clean 
troughs, and the appetite should be so closely watched 
that no food is given them to be left from one meal to 
another. Nothing should be omitted which will pro- 
mote their quietude, for on this greatly depends the ac- 
cumulation of fat. The nervous system has such a con- 
nexion with the secretive organs, that an animal which 
is constantly restless cannot be fattened. 

A plentiful supply of charcoal should be allowed to 
hogs while fattening; it is a good preventive against 
dyspepsia, a disease which is not confined wholly to the 
highest order of animals. The coal corrects the acidi- 
ty of the stomach, and greatly promotes digestion. 



THE AUTUMN EVEN IN Q-. 



Behold the western evening light, 

It melts in deepening gloom: 
So calmly Christians sink away 

Descending to the tomb. 

The winds breathe low—the withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree ! 

So gently flows the parting breath 
Wheu'good men cease to be. 

now beamiAil on all the hills 

The crimson light is shed ! 
'Tis like the peace the Christian gives 

To mourners round his bed* 

How mildly on the wandering cloud 

The sunset beam is cast ! 
*Tis like the memory left behind 

When loved ones breathe their last. 

And now above the dews of night 

The yellow star appears ! 
So faith springs in rhe heart of those 

Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 

But soon the roomiug't happier light 

Its glories shall restore : 
And eyelids that are closed in death 

Shau wake to dose bo mora ! 
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[b. Tucher— In nyins that Che Ellon i( the nine 
!hc Blethven Scarlet, I ^ould have added, if ihe 
^klnd had been Bent me. Uflhixl have (umeiloubt, 

!. In oblaininft plants from nuraerie?, mlnLakei will 
ur. Man; varieties are cultivaleil adjiiining each 
er, anil it is almost ImpoHilile to keep them leparate. 
■% resarili (he character ami habili of ihc ilraivberry 
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I latneil il at home. Tha Hovajr had to depend on tiM 
lieei to bring the farina from Ihe Ruia Phcmix, and 
' may have been too far icparaletl lo bear oaa-fourlh of a 
i:rop. I have never neen the Rou Phceaix, or any olhar, 
.Kiual the Hnvey in lize. I have ttta aereral qnarta at 
the lluvey, al our hortiealtural meetings, from tbe flald 
,ir Mr. Jackson, varying from four and a half lo five OB* 
ihird incbei in clrcutnierence, and IhCM railed wilhotrt 
my thinning of the fruit, lo incraaie the *ize, or even 
I ihinniiiK out the plaaU. I believe my itamiaalea named 
' ,irc all geauiaei if not. I venture to tay, if tbe geoaiae 
j lie ituminale, (he character I have given of them will 
.i|i|ily. The plant never changei ili characler. Be II 
ilaminate or pidillaie, or perfect (if luch a pttxligy b* 
p rod II ceil,) cultivation, loilor climate will never chants 
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mderXamt why the Haatboii are M 
ndepeadent of the flavor of tbe fruit 
idmiro. Tbe ProliAc Haulboia ianid 



irlll b 
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have their altenlion directed lb the lultjecl, and if I 
in error, it will aoos be made maaile*!. I hold thai all 
varielieiof the Pine and Scarlet tlriiwbe<-rie(, both in 

and female urgani perfect in all the bluWHimt in any 
large fruited variety. Inileeil I know but one variety. 
(I believe il is the Duke nf Kent,} that perfecti all iti 
mill ; anil thin plant ii unique — most of the bloraomi 
are perfect in both orgaoa; but a few of them are de- 
fective in the male organa, and have to ileinnd on Iheii 
neighbor* for Impregnation. 1'he fruit ii amall, and 
like moil of the staminates, early. I prefer the Kent 
to all othen as an impregnator, not only fur its bear- 
ing and early maturity, but because it can, from iti 
stem and leaf, be readily dialinguiabed from Ihe Iliivey, 
ondmoat other pisllllalei. t have one other staminatc 
that 1 obtained from England, that hai bolh organs per. 
feci in a large portion of (he hloasouis, and ij>, I believe, 
wha( is called (he Virginia Scarlet. The fnii( in larger 
than (he Duke of Kent, and valuable a> an impregnalor. 
Bui where early slaminates are uied, there should be a 
few of the Downlon inserted, a* it is a very lale blitom- 
er, and will impregnate the late pistillate btouoms after 
the Scarlet or Duke of Kent ii oul of bloom. 

The variety 1 gol for the Downlon, bean but little 
ftuil, many of Ihem llal, and ii a plant different in lie 
gruwlh from any 



called I 
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thai his seedling and nlher atamioates so much lauded- 
IheWilmoI's Superb. Dcplforil I'ioe, Downlon, Kmpe- 
mr, Swainstone Seedling, Iowa and Rois Phtenix, an- 
of no value lo cultivate for a crop, and will nol, in anj' 
toil, or in any elimoiv, in an average of years, proiluc? 
perfect fruil on one halfof the blomoma. I miffht safely 
say, not on one fourth. The fruit of most of then is 
large, and ramc of them of Qne flavor. Alt tbe lowas 
came originiilly from my garilen. 

1 can readily believe that yun law a bed of Ihe Ross 
Phcenix more productive (haa theHnvey In its vicinity. 
Tbe fomer, an br m tbey could be imprefnated, ob- 



pcrfent all iU fruit. The Haulboia 
it a distinct specieai il will not impregnate the Picas 
or Scarlels. There are pistillates of thin class, whieh 
if planteil with Ihc Prolific, will bear abundant cropa. 
By planting the seed uf (he Proline, pistillate planla 
will be produced, and would be in demaad. 

n. LoNOWokTH. 
Kticark, XtiB-JcTity, Sfpl. lOth, IH46. 
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: Virginia l^carlet, i . 
There is a pistillate Virginia Searlel, with larger fruit. 

In raising from leed, in general, (be number of sla- 
roinate and plitillale plants are about equal; but if suf- '; 
fered (o run even for a single season, the ataminates will 
root out most of (he pistiilales. Of (he slaminates, bj- 
far the greater portion will be wholly ilefeclive in Ihr I 
female organs, and not bear a single fruit. Of the pis- | 
lillates, I doubt if one will be found with (he mule or. 
gani sufflcieally developed to proituce any perfect fruit. 
With one slaminaleto ten or twelve pislillates, not on<- 
pistillate blossom will fail to bear a perfect fruit, ualean i, 
orowdcd too close together, or killed by frost. 

A plant, perfect in both organs in all the blossoms, j 
and proilucing a full crop of perlecl fruit, would be a ' 
proiligy; and one of (hat character, producing fruil of i 
the siie of llorey* Seedlin. . . -. 



XITOHEN CHBMISTRT.— NO. 17 
SOAP. 

xed oils and fats, are capable of combioatlon 
slic alk:ilie>, in the formation of »oa/i». There 
imnieree (hree varictiesof soap ; 1st, hard wf.Ut 

•■''• '• 'e of tallow with caustic Siwlas 2d, 

vhich is maite from (allow, |>alm -oil, 
itic stHla; and M, ,oft toap, which 
'some oil or til with caustic potash, 
e between hard and soft soap is this, 
ions uf Ihe fata or oils with soils, unlU 
vater in cheruical union, antl form true solid Ay- 
, — in a similar way (hat a certain porlion of water 

(he c<ini pounds of^ila or faia with polish, merely 
> n-aler, and hence become a gelatinous mass. 
1 and siKla, as ufnally existing, are weakened by 
ns(ion with carbonic acid; to form soap tbii 

Ididon nf lime. The presence of carbonic aeid 
Iways be discovered by adding an acid or alranf 
ir, when i( will cauae elTervcscenre. 
'/f irAiti (onp la made subaiaiilially as fbllows: — 
ition of caustic soda, so strong thai i(s specik 
y will be I. (15 is prepareil, which has been rendered 



nail portion* 
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lion salt; tha 



It perfect fruit of 



Scfl,<», 



and gradually oilding a iirun; 
boiling, and continually agit 
iproihicedhylheoil 



comes nearly transparent, anil the fmlh subsides, 
ctoporaled until Ihe mieraior recngnixea (be pi 
consistencj', and is then rapidly ci»>!eil. 

Bat as every good housewife nmkii lier own i 
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directioni more particularly applicable to domettlc 
aMuio&cture, may be most valuable. 

Aa potash acta strongly on wootly fibre, a strong 
thick ieach'tub, for dissolving the ashes into ley, should 
be obtained; a portion of the hollow trunk of a bass. 
wood tree makes the best and most durable. Four bar- 
rels of ashes will osoally make one barrel of good soap, 
and sometimes more. As all ashes become more or less 
weakened by a combination with the carbonic acid of 
the air, a layer of quick-lime must be spread after the 
ftrst portion of ashes is put in, to absorb this acid from 
the ley as it passes downwards. Enough is not usually put 
Id; there should be sufficient to absorb all this acid, 
•ay at least a peck to a barrel of ashes — it can do no hurt. 
It very often happens that entire failure results from 
a neglect; the hoose> wife finds her ley to be of full 
fitrength by means of the domestic hydrometer, a hen's 
egg, — but no soap is the result. A sympathising neigh- 
bor tells her that she is working in the wrong time of 
the moon— or that perhaps her soap is bewitched. A 
strong efiervescence of the ley with sharp vinegar, 
nsaally tells the secret; and the application of caustic 
lime will not unfrequently remove the difficulty at once 
and restore order. The ashes should be closely beaten 
down in the tub, or else the water will descend too 
rapidly through it, and before it becomes satn rated with 
the dissolved potash ; — the only remedy in which case 
being to run the ley again through the ashes. The ley 
should always be used fresh, as it becomes weakened so 
much in a day or two, by exposure to the carbonic acid 
of the air, that soap cannot be made. In such cases, 
the remedy consists in adding fresh lime to render it 
caustic. 

The fat usually employed, is the refuse grease of the 
kitchen, which does well; to prevent it from becoming 
mouldy, before use, it should be covered with weak or 
strong ley. When used, it is boiled over the fire, and 
small portions of ley successively added, keeping it 
boiling, till there are two gallons of ley to four pounds 
of grease. Weak ley must not be added during the 
process, if it becomes of less strength towards the close 
of the running. Let the soap boil, to evaporate, until 
the proper consistency is shown by adding to a portion, 
an equal bulk of water. If good, add to the whole its 
own bulk of water, stirring it well, and the process is 
completed. The consistency of soap is controlled by 
this addition of water. The best is tenacious, and not 
brittle, which induces waste. The corroding quality 
of soap is owing to the deficiency of grease. 

Soap must be kept in a pine tub — a thick pine tar- 
barrel is good. 



HINTS TO THOSE ON SMALL FARMS. 



Ed. Cultivator — Having but a few acres of land to 
cultivate, I have made it my study to obtain as much as 
possible from those few. The amount of manure I can 
command is small, hence I have not been permitted to 
Accomplish this object by heavy crops from a high state 
of fertility. But I have been compelled to do it by a 
election of crops profitable in themselves; some of 
which are as yet scarcely known, as farm crops, to far- 
jiers generally. 

Imong these, root crops hold an important place. I 
lave formerly raised ruta bag^, and field beets largely ; 
he former are very easily raised on light soils, costing 
ne usually from 3 to 5 cents per bushel, according to the 
Hvorableness of the season. But to be raised thus 

'^eaply, the land must be previously rich and well 
illed, and cleared of weeds, and the young plants must 
►^e hoed before they are two inches higrh. The hoeing 
•nuBi be finuhed before they are that height. This is 
^rerfeotly indispensible. Some of my richer neighbors 
^ave tried to raise them. The have selected some waste 

.<ece of ground, where a manure-yard, old stack, or de- 
nolished building formerly stood, such spots being of 

'**< ^oil. But they seemed to forget that auch places 
.« dso richly charged with the seeds of weeds, hence 



ten times worse, they put off the hoeing a week, 
when the weeda had shot up six inches or a foot high, 
and the labor of cleaning them became enormous; 
while half the amount of the crop was lost by the stunt- 
ing they thus received. What was the conclusionf 
" Why these rooty beggys are the hardest crop I ever 
raised, and I shan't have nothing more to do with 
»em.» 

Roots, raised in the cheap manner I have already de- 
scribed, I have found of the greatest advantage, nay, 
almost indispensible, in carrying my stock through 
winter, reducing the amount of hay reeded to one-half, 
and requiring but little land comparatively for their 
production. 

But useful as I have found ruta bagas, for feeding 
horses, store cattle, &c., I never could make them an- 
swer perfectly for milch cows; the milk and butler 
would have a slight taste of the turnep, alhough this 
was greatly diminished by feeding just after milking» 
and by workiiag all the butter-milk from the butter. 
Hence 1 have adopted Carrots as the main root crop. 
They are hardly so productive as turneps, but their su- 
perior richness far surpasses all other roots. Horses, 
not very fond of ruta bagas, will often prefer carrots to 
oats themselves, and for feeding in company with oats 
and hay, they are superb. AH cattle eat them with 
avidity; and milch cows through winter if fed on them 
plentifully, give the richest milk and make the best 
butter. The white carrot, projecting from the ground 
four to six inches, is very easily harvested, and is mors 
productive than the yellow carrot; while the latter has 
the advantage of remaining uninjured if left in ths 
ground till spring. Hence I raise some of each. 

But the crop most neglected by formers, and which 
I find the most profitable of all, is corn, sown in thick 
drills for fodder. This mode of raising fodder is so 
easy, requires so little labor, and yields so enormoua a 
crop, that it is eminently worthy the adoption of every 
farmer, rich and poor, small and great, in debt and out 
of debt, thriving and not thriving, east, west, north, 
and south. Good soil is plowed, harrowed, and fur- 
rowed about two feet apart, as for potatoes; one man 
strews the grain from a basket along the furrow as Out 
as he can walk, about filly grains to a foot, or two 
bushels to the acre; another follows with a common 
harrow, lengthwise with the furrows, or across them as 
is most convenient, and covers the seed. Passing the 
cultivator once or twice between the rows afterwards, 
is all the attention the crop needs. It quickly grows 
up, and covering the whole ground, entirely precludes 
the necessity of hoeing. When the crop is taken off 
in autumn, the ground is clean as a floor, ^and they are 
not always clean, I am sorry to say.) Wheat may be 
sown after, with very great propriety, aa the mere growth 
of herbage, (no grain being produced,) does not ex- 
haust the soil. Hence this becomes an excellent crop 
for a course in rotation. The amount, (if sown thick 
enough, not otherwise.) is about five to seven tons to the 
acre, of the very best fo<lder, cattle eating all the stalks; 
and by the most liberal estimate of labor, interest on 
land, and cost of seed, I have never made it cost more 
than two dollars a ton — often not more than a dollar 
and a half. This crop may be sown right after the 
usual time of planting corn, and before hoeing com- 
mences; and maybe harvested directly after the usual 
harvests. One load of it Is worth more than two of eon- 
mon corn-stalk fodder. My neighbors all around are 
astonished at the advantages I derive from . this crop, 
and resolve to try it themselves; but when the usua. 
time arrives for sowing it, something prevents, or the;, 
have not land to spare, and it is neglected. Because i 
have not land to spare, is the very reason I adopt this 
course; for with one acre, I get as much of better fod> 
der as is usually obtained from four or five acres oi 
meadow. 

The use of ashes, plaster, domestic poudrette, ami 
muck, I find very beneficial, in the absence of a Ivrgt 
supply of common manure; and the use of the subeoi' 
plow lately commenced will, I doubt not, be Yery au- 
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r Of POTATOES. 



Ma. TucEEK — From mr own obtemlioD, snd Trora 
tha rcporlB or otben, who have themaelvei either ilug, 
or eommeDCeJ ilieging Iheir poUloe* at Ihe preaeot 
-dalCi I b«vB come to the conclu«ion thai the crop, Bt 
leut in Ihii CDuoIy, ii a very light one, teliloia eiceal. 
ing, aiul orien not reaching 90 or 100 buibela per icre. 
In leveral caiei the yielil hai not exceeiled 50 to 60 
buiheli per acre; inJeeil the price vhich they bring it 
thii »«»»oo, anil which ii nearly iloublB whal it gene- 
rally ia, ;> a good criterion to abuw the eitimate that ii 
pat on the crop in reginl to quantity. The aeaaon ha> 
cerlatnlf been in mart retpecis, a geniaJ one for (he po- 
tato crop, and till tbe latter part of July and beginning 
-of AugDit, potatoei generally never preaenleJ a flncr 
ajipearancei but at that ilale, for the ipace of about a 
fortnight, the bul blight, with ill blal curl and dark 
ilsadly poison, cut oS" and withered the topi, rotting at 
■ J, many, if not tbe moil, of the largest po. 
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good proportion of lound polati 
dug, are perfectly lounJ, apparently, and I am inclined 
to think will keep. Thou of my neighbon which I 
have seen are apparently in the lame condition; ourioll 
ia moally a loamr tand. I do not kDoiF (hat (hoie 
grown or. clay ioili have any more tendency to ipnil, 
though t hare been told of lome catci vhere they de- 
cayed »o rapidly after being dug, llia( they were unlit 
(o be uied in fortf .eight hour*. 

A.fter reailiog the following ficd from a lale number 
of the (London) Gardintri' Ckronicli, it appean that 
the origin of the potato diaeaie, i< as yet, like (mth, a( 
the bottom of a molt unfathomable well. "We fore- 
■ee," aayi (he writer, •' an inundation of theoriei ig to 
the caute of the potato diieaie, which every one Andi 
oimaelf capable of explaining, except (hoie who have 
DioK information about it. We may therefore lave the 
lime of our readen and correspondent! ai well aa 
our own, if we take Ihia early opportunity of ezpren- 
ing our intention of not giving inierlion to any specu- 
lation! upon the lobjeit, unleis Ihesr involve new mai- 
ler, and are lupported by aulhenlicatcj evidence. 

•* The tollnwinj: cauiei for the diieaae have already 
been suggested : — 

1. TTie bad leason of 1845. 

2. Attacks of paraailinl fungi. 

3. Insecta, worms (tba Idleit of alt speculations.) 

4. Frost. 

6. Lightning. 

6. EihausleJ vllalKy. 

7. Bad cnllivalion. 

9. Miasmata, such as produce cholera in man, and 
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known agencf, whose mode of a 
■tance is beyond human perception, may be taken as 
the tut and best refuge of theorists, for it is alike inca- 
pable of proof or disproof. 

" Of the remainder we shall only say that Ihey ap- 
pear to us to be all untenable. Even (he season of 1S45. 
Which seemed to ua and so many others pMUliarly suited 
lo bring on the affection, we long ago disclaimed aa a 
true cause; fur irresistible evidence (o (ho contrary ac- 
cumulated during the winter. In fact, no (heoiy of the 
potato disease will satisfy the conditions of (he problem, 
unless it explains (he following unrjueationablB faati: — 

"I. It baa tbr some year* pait bean Tioleut in St. 
Helena. 

'> 2. It appeared in the year IS45 at Genoa and Lis- 
bon, and at Grahamslown, in the Cape colony, txclu- 
tivtly in ]>o(ato erops obtaiseiJ from English Bead, and 
therefore of ihe growth of 1844. i 
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It in those which had been cropped wllb 

broken out in Tfew-Holland, upon thn au- 
thority of Dr. Francis Campbell, in a letter to the Syd- 
ney Morning Htrald, dated March lA, IS46. 

•' 5. It was lilile known In bog or mofi land, in 1S45, 
and now haa hrokeo out there with aa much violence ■# 
elsewhere. 

"S. It is accompanied by an increased excitability of 
the potatoes both young and old. 

'' 7. It ineariob/jr begins as a brown decay of (IM 
bark of Ihe potato stem, under ground and an inch or 
two above Its origin from Ihe old set. To this wb 
have never yet found an exception; all the blotching 
and searing of leaves are long posterior to (his. 

"N, It has broken out at this moment (Aug. 13, 
|S46,) in crops obtained on well drained unmanured 
land, from seta imported from Naples, the Azores, 
Oporto, and New Granada, every one of which placM 
wax reported to be uo'infecied," 
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le rapidity wit! 
am ilcCHf cd, and the sudden slop thai all at once was 
put to its ravages. A neighbor of mine, who is a mat' 
ketman.wasto mucb aOrighled at the ravages that 
were going on in his "earlcri," that he dug them up aa 
fast aa he could, throwing out the aOecIed ones, which 

of August; a pan of tbe same potatoes being left till 
this time, are now apparently sound, though I should not 
deepnd on them. Eturictja, 

Bilhltkim, Mbany Co., 1846. 

BotTTH DOWH SSEEP. 

In an English paper, we And an acconnt of the ram' 
letting of Mr. Jonas Wkbb, of Babraham, In Can - 
bridgeshire. The meeting is said to have been attend- 
ed by various nobl-mco, agricuUu rials and breeder* 
from every county in (he kingdom, and among Ihe eon- 
pany was our distinguished countryman, Mr. CoLiUR. 
Sixty South Down Rams were let at an average of X16, 
or about $^0, for the season. The highest priced dm 
was hired by (he Earl of LEiCE9TEa for 51) guineas, or 
$350 tha season. After the sale, about 250 noblemen, 
gentlemen, and agriculturists, sat down (o a dinner 
provided by Mr Wibb. Several gooil speeches wera 
made at tbe table, and among others, Mr. Colhah wm 
called on, who, after alluding (o the happy conclusion 
to which the rumored war between England and (ha 
United Slates hail been brought, said ■' he hid wilnened 
with much pleasure the improvement* which scienoe 
and art, combined with great practical knowledge, boil 

agricullure. He had seen the Lincolnshire sheep, 
weighing TO lbs. (o (he quarter; he had seen the Dor- 
setshire sheep giving lambs twice a year; he had seen 
Ihe Cheviot sheep of Scotlanrl, and further north, an 
admirable and proSlable animal ; he had seen the Lei- 
cester sheep staggering under their own weight, and 
waddling oppressed from their oppressive falness; bat, 
in point of symmetry, weight, quality of wool, bardl- 
neaa of conslitntion, and genaral prafllablenpsi to the 
farmer, he ha<l seen none which equalled Mr. Wtai'a 
Souih-Downs, Now-a-days, Ihey heard much of Mul- 
ling science with practice. He meant no ilisrespeet Id 

mere mechanical rules, or mere book -know I edge. What 
was science — what was wisdom — but knowledge gather- 
ed from reading, from experience, from obseriationt 
And It was by (he practical appiicalion of thtt informa- 
tion, (bat all theories mult be (c3(ed. Though he 
honored science, he honored practice itill more. Ra 
had no objeciion to theories, (he waa inileed intereited 
in theories,) but he preferred the result* of practical ex- 
periments, and would give more for Mr. John Hudson's 
opinion of the use of malt In fattening cattle, than for 
all the theories in Chrislendom; and he had mora re- 
spect ibr (ha opinion of Mr. Jonaa Wabb on improTl^ 
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th* breed of thiep, than for >)1 (he phyiiolusical know- 
Iwige of his miMI ropecled friend, Profeuor Playfair, 
whOf beiii£^ 1 most reipeetable bachelor, had probably 
Bover engaged in brMdlog at all." 

Id eODclnding bit ijieech, Mr. Colmas ipoke of Ibe 
kindneu and haipilallly he had received in England, 
which, he mid he ihould long remember. He spoke 
ri«o in happy Cerma of ihe relaUoni existing between 
KiglanJ and the United BUtes. The two counlriei, 
ha uid, " were leparaled by ■ wide ncean — wide 
they once ealleil it, but every day brought it nearer to 
them, and he believed that in sii months, they would 
be within sii days'[?] distance from each other. Why, 
Iben, (hoitld they not come hamef Why should tbey 
DOt be drawn together) The same language was 
eommon lo both — the same blood; their free insti- 
tntioni were from the free intpi rat ions of liberty 
which flrat heaved in British hearts, and God grant 
n»t (he two great nations of the earth might soon learn 
(o acorn those miserable and irrilaling leuds which 
were calculated to stir up and increase the bad blood 
which had so long existed in the heart* of nations 
lowardi each other. He h0|>ed the time was faiit com- 
ing when the words of the noble Lonl who had jull re- 
tired from the Secrelaryship of Foreign AlAir*, might 
be indetlibly stamped on every heart, when war Khould 
be considered a* unchriitian, and under " 
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" Giflbrd Morgan," a dark chestnut ttallton, fourteen 
inds and three inches hi(-h, aged twenty yean, was 
[hihiled by Mr. F. A. Wier, of Walpoln, N. H, It is 
limed on the part of his owner, that this horse pos- 
sui the celebrated " Morgan" blood in greater puri- 
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iving. 



ral GiKorcl," 6 years old, got by the above 
named horte, was rxhibile.1 by Mr. C. Bloilgell, of 
Chelsea, VI. In his size, flgure, action, and color, 
he closely resembles his sire. Both are exceeilingly 
compact horses, deep rheileit, strong backed, wilh fore 
legssft wide apart, and carrying their head* (which 
are small, wilh flne, well set eyes,) high and gracefully, 

marked admiration of all. 



on the thighs, dewlap, a 
miltee belive this a very serious objeclioi 
for wool-growing purpose*. They would recommeod 
to the owner* of the several flocks from which these 
were drawn, a careful effort lo improve the quality and 
evenness of (heir wool, without malerially diminishing 
the weight of fleece, — an object which observation hai 
cul'ty." *■■""■ """""' «'■»'"»•'" 

A pen of (en Saxon ewes were presented by Mr. 
Samuel D. Colt, of Pit'tfleld, Maw, Their fleeces were 
even, heavy for this vrciety of shoep, of gOO<l fair quali- 
ty, and the form and style of thasheep excellent. They 
possessed Ion, that similarity, that family reserablane^ 
which constitutes one of the Brsl proofs of good breed- 
ing. 

Your Committee, on behalf of the Society, would ten- 
der thanks to the tpirited bree<lers of stock from other 
BUtes, who have exhibiteil their animal* on this occa- 
sion. Hkhxt S. Randiii., Ch>n, 
James M. Bllii, 
Otto F. Mabshall. 



A PLBA FOR FRUrr. 



Mb. Tuckeb — Every true imlriot and philanlhropiat, 
must see, in the increase of rural culture and niral em- 
bellishment, aomelhing mors subslantial than the mere 
pocketing of dollars and cent*. Kvery mean* of ren- 
dering a man's home attractive, also (ends to promote 
domestic enjoyment and social virtue. The cultivation 
of a garden, Uit the uacful and delicious, as well at for 
the beautiful, has an almost irresistible tendency lo 
draw the mind from those grosser asiociatiou*, which 
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itible creation, that baa 
le wild and roving dis- 
imi- barbarians, than re- 
fined horticultural pursuits. " When nations grow to 
civility and elegance," said Lord Bacon, "men coma 
to build sialely sooner than to garden finely, as if gar- 
dening were the greater perfection," — a perfection on 
tbe prevalence of which, even our republican edifice in 
a great measure must owe its stability ; for what founda- 
tion can endure on a moving mass uf sand) What 
government can remain settled among a wandering 
l>eople who have no altractiont for homal 

Downing says that "fine fruit is the most perfect 
union of the useful and beautiful that the earth knows." 
These fac^s being admitted, it mual of course bo obvi- 
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ir be the truant school-boy, or the overgrown 
, the candidate for the prison — whether thai 
!c be in the shape uf the intecl, which in whole 
a assails his fruit — or whether in the shape of 
selestly allack or defile whatever 
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ing to be thorough bred 

De w'i(t C. T)oane, of .^ , Vl.,'twelve rams; 

Messrs. Rockwell anil Sandforil, of Cornwall, Vl., 
fortr-fbur rams; 
MsBUf Hingham and Jones, of Cornwall, VI., flfly 

Mr. R. V. Horton, of Hubbanllon, Vt., thirty ram*. 

Your committee will not attempt to enter upon any 
detailed description of each of the (everal lota above 
euDmeraled. Shades of dl&erence were observable Is 
Ibe qMlIiy o( Ibe lot*, and betweaa Individual! of the 



who would turn loose these maramlers, and cry down 
I eirry attempt 10 check tlicir ravages, — has most f- 
, tcntially the spirit of the vandal, and haa forgallen 
the true promptings of |>atrio(i*m. 

It it true, the Cureuliot, — who destroy, every year, 
millions of dollar* worth of fruit, only obey the prompt- 
ings of their nature, and hence are innocent of crimt. 
They are, also, very beautiful animals, when viewed 
through a microecopcj must that save themi Tha 
bir>ls are equally innocent— they ara alto beMUifiUi 
mutt that save IhemT Cowper taid very JotUir, 



TliDDgh f rBcrU wilh pulisliol itiaiii 
Yel wauling Kusitiiljty, (be man 
Who, undlui agla Us foot npon a 
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Bat when need requires It, all the rest of the animal 
ereation must bow to the wants of man. But some 
would alter the original law, so as to read thus: « * And 
have dominion over the fish of the sea^ and over the 
fowls of the air, and over every living things that moveth 
upon the earth,' except such birds as are handsome, and 
sin|^ prettily— such thou shalt not touch." Every part 
of the creation was pronounced good ; yet every thing 
eciually was to be sacrificed to the wants of man when 
he needed it, whether for food or for protection — 
and the notion that mere external beauty, — such as taste 
or fashion may regard such, — is to shield and protect, 
is too much like the modem practice of acquitting 
handsome, rich, or well-dressed scoundrels in courts of 
law, for crimes committed. 

These remarks, every one will doubtless understand, 
apply only to such birds or other animals, as render 
themselves decided nuisances by doing more mischief 
than good ; and they were in part prompted by a leader 
in the New-England ¥Wmer, written by a correspon- 
dent, who says that a « love of birds ought to be a part 
of our religion," forgetting that a moscheto, when 
microM!opically examined, is as perfect and beautiful an 
animal as a bird, and equally the work of creative wis- 
dom ; who denounces as destitute of humanity, the man 
who does not agree with hiiHy in hu notions of beauty 
and music, and with hit partialities towards certain 
parts of the Creator's works, all equally pronounced 
'<good;" and who makes the following profound re- 
mark, needing no comment, « Original tin attaches to 
the poor snake; but the poor bird is only accountable 
for a little actual trantgrettion,'* X. 



OBOSS-BRSEDINa OF VEGETABLES. 



Many people seem to have strange notions in regard 
to the « mixing,'- as it is called, of plants or vegetables. 
They suppose, for instance, that difierent varieties of po- 
tatoes, by being planted in the same hill, will, by some 
mysterious process, become so contaminated that the 
original kinds are not produced, but spurious mongrels, 
only, are generated. How this supposed mixture is pro- 
duced, we have never seen any attempt to explain ; and 
we presume those who believe in such transmutation, 
have themselves but vague ideas of the process. 

We do not, however, by any means intend to deny 
that mixtures of difiierent varieties, and sometimes dif- 
ferent species of plants may take place; but we do 
contend that such mixtures can only take place in a 
natural way — that is by actual cross-breeding. The 
different varieties of beets may be mixed, and the 
difierent varieties of turneps, and even the different tpe- 
cies of the brassica tribe—cabbages, radishes, turneps, 
mustard, fcc, — are susceptible of intermixture with 
each other through the medium of the hlottomty and in 
no other way. They might be g^wn in the closest 
contiguity forever, and if not suffered to blossom, would 
never mix; and we should as soon think of the bulbs 
of different kinds of beets or turneps mixing while 
growing together, as that the tubers of potatoes could 
be mixed in that manner. A mixture in either case 
would be altogether miraculous. 

When plants are in flower, the pistils, or female or- 
gans, are liable to receive the pollen, or impregnating 
dus4 from the stamens, or male organs, not belonging to 
the same flower, or to the same variety} and when this 
happens, the seed so produced contains the germ of a 
new variety resulting from the intermixture. 

Now in relation to potatoes, the tubert are not teed — 
the seed is produced in the balls, or fruit, on the top of 
the stalk, being preceded by blossoms as all other 
fruit is. 

An example of the manner in which potatoes mix in 
the blossom, came under our observation in an experiment 
made in this vicinity by Mr. Daniel Poxneer. In 1845, 
he had growing in the same lot, the Mercers, Pink* Eyes, 
English -Whites, Long- Reds, (or Merinos,) Blue Pink- 
Eyes, (or Round Blues,) and a kind called Proliflc Blues. 
From the latter he saved a quantity of balls, which last 
ti>ring were planted in a bed by themselves. Some of 



the plants were struck with the blight, or <' disease,** 
and had their growth stopped at the time other potatoes 
in the lot were attacked. Otherwise they grew well, 
and some of the tubers attained the size of hen's eggt. 
On digging them, there were found to be some six or 
seven kinds, only one of which bore any Bpeeial resem- 
blance to the kind from which the balls had been taken, 
and none were exactly like any of the other kinds 
grown in the field; but there were Whites, Reds, 
Pink-Eyes, &.C., all evidently new varieties; the ap- 
pearance of most of them betraying their parent- 
age, or denoting from what mixture of kinds they 
had originated. Another years' trial will more ftiUy 
develope the qualities of the new kinds, when it 
may appear that some of them are of superior value. 

Mixing vegetables or fruits, is commonly called iky* 
bridizing. The late T. A. Knight, president of the 
London Horticultural Society, was distinguished for his 
success in the production of new and valuable kinds 
of fruits — apples, pears, and cherries — ^by this mode. 
His practice was to select fiowers from two varieties 
which he deemed most likely by intermixture to pro- 
duce the desired improvement. He then cut out with 
scissors, all the stamens from the blossoms which 
he wished to impregnate with the other variety. This 
was done as soon as the flower was developed, and be- 
fore the pollen was formed. The flowers were then 
protected by thin muslin tied carefully over, till the 
stigma became fully dilated, and the pollen might he 
shaken from the stamens of other blossoms, when the 
covering was removed, and the pollen from flowers of 
the impregnating variety, well scattered over the pis- 
tils, and the covering resumed till the fruit commenced 
swelling. The seeds formed by flowers thus impreg^- 
led, produced trees which bore fruit showing the re- 
sults of the intermixture, and which was in many in- 
stances of improved quality. 

We have been informed that the Shakers of Niskayu- 
na have a very choice kind of grapes, produced by eroM- 
breeding. 



CULTIVATINa BOUND FBUIT TREES. 



The importance of the clean and thorough cultiva* 
tion of the ground round young fruit trees, was very sa- 
tisfactorily shown by an experiment the present season, 
on the grounds of T. G. Yeoman of Walworth, Wayne 
CO., N. Y. A part of his young standards grew on ground 
occupied with fleld beets, a part with carrots, and the 
re«t with young fruit trees only a few inches high, in 
rows about four feet apart. The latter, of course, made 
much less draft on the soil than the others, covering as 
they did but a very small part of the surface, all being 
kept thoroughly cultivated. The trees on this part conse- 
quently made a most vigorous growth; on the carrot 
ground the growth was very conspicuously diminished; 
while on the ground occupied by beets, the young shoots 
were not more than one-half the length of those flrst 
mentioned. This experiment is the more interesting 
from the fact that these root crops, if well hoed, as they 
were in the present instance, are found to be incompa- 
rably better for the trees, than the very common way 
of planting them in grain flelds or in grass. Potatoes 
were not trietl ; but we have seen a row of peach trees 
growing in potato grounds, none of which had made 
shoots of less than a foot and a half, while side by side, 
in wheat, under circumstances otherwise precisely the 
same, none of the trees had grown more than three 
inches. 

The be«t orchard of bearing peach trees we ever 
saw, was on ground kept perfectly clean and mellow by 
cultivation, no other crop being allowed to occupy the 
i^oil ; and we have no doubt that those who own orchards 
of fine fruit would find it greatly to their advantage to 
discard every other crop on ground thus occupied, in 
order to keep it perfectly mellow by successive plowing 
and harrowing; this would certainly be tbe case where, 
as in many cases, the orchard proves more valuable 
than all the rest of the &rm. 
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Uh. Tdckee — In aceorduice with your inlimalion, 
In the July number or Ihe Cultivator, that the drnwingi 
lIlDMntlreofUie FlymgVltevil orOninmotb, would be 
acQcptable, I herewith Itantmit a view of the iniect, in 
It! TU-iou* itagei, of the natural lize; uil o( Iht moth 
tnagniSeil. I alio tend a ilielch oftbe fly which preyi 
upon the Diolh; although I hare been unable to givB 
■oma of the magnified paKs aa diilinctty ai I ibnuld 
like. Thia atiaea partly from the want of a aufllcienlly 
powerful lena, uiil partly from the inaecli being- imper- 
fect. The only apecimens to which I hare aceeii, at 
preaent, were given me by ■ friend, and have beeu en- 
cluaed In a amall tin ca«e, for nearly a year, along with 

Sraina of wheat. There are portiona of perhapa a han- 
r«d Hiei thut eneloaed, (nearly as many imleeil ai there 
are of neevil,) but unlbrtunalely they are aodry and brit- 
tle, thai it la difficult to fliid the mure delicate memben 
in a perfect atate. 

For Ibia reaiou, and alio from the minuleneu of the 
inwet, it ii a puzzling affair, at teaat for nie, to determine 
the genua to which it belongi, by aacertaining, poii- 
llvely, the form of the mouth anil its appenilagea, of the 
anteniiie, and of the tting. A! present, from themanili- 
lilea appearing notcheil, and Ihe attenna Aliform, and 
about ten In number, I incline to place theie email 
flies among the tphtgti, 

TheEncyc. Srit., in describing one aub-diviaion of 
nal genus, remarki, that most of the perfect in>ecla ile- 
Kxil their egga in the bodies of other intects; and that 
he larns of Ihesa ierve aa food for the iphege* or for 
-h.lr young. 

jn the other hand, the iting of our fly aeema, in aome 
Fpeeimeni, at all events, quite vitibte along the abdomen, 
Tiore like (hose of the Ichntumonodia, and not concealed, 
LS is slated Id be Ihe case, with insact* of Ihe sphei 

'»— ill) " ■)• abl- 'o iV'-in aome specimeoi of the fly 
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SiibvitwD/'tAiwvHuiur, rfmunow, mtkrerttfihthmu Kt- 
uitl of tJu ladomn. 

Syvitnopttrotu Fly atagai/Ui. 




, Owe-- — Dear Sir- 



in Kood preMrvation, I shall endeavor lo forward Iham 
tri Dr. I'arrii orlo Dr. Fitcb, for Iheir faspeolion. 

Mr. Bolton, Ihe Intelligent owner of a Steam floiU< 
ing nill in this place, on reading my former eomuasi* 
cation, regarding the wheat moth, sent me the (ol- 

SuaoBBTions. 

^a practical addenda to 

your article on the weevil, I present you my experiane* 
in saving wheat during the past year. 

I received about 300 bushels o'f wheal, in finall p«I- 
eclB, during the month of July; Ihe grain was aprew) 
upon the floor of aloft, and for three Or four weeln t 
saw no signa of danger from the weevil. By dey«et, 
great numbera of the Inaecta began to eover Ibe aitrhB*, 
and I foiinil the man was becoming warmer Iban the 
surrounding air. I immediately pasaed the wheal throngk 
a common fan, into a bin on the ground floor. Here w* 
examined Ihe grains and fbunU egga, also small woiv* 
evidently penetrating ihe grain. 

I was much alarmed, but determined not lo give ni 
to Ihe enemy without a straggle. In about ten daya, 
the temperature began to rise again ; I immediately sen 
the wheal back to the lolt, sprnd it out, and, \m wbont 
a week after, pasaed it through the tkn, back lo the bla, 
where it remained wilhont change, until I sold It T 
moQtha ago. The millers found no ftult with Il| lh< 
i-ilgbt 60 lbs. to lh« bn-hel. 
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I ha>nl of no wfacmt being lost by wmtjI, lut mm- I 
■■r, which wu threiheJ out eu'Iyi lay in July) aCiei 
that I believB all luffercd more or len. Soma lavnl 
tbeir wheal wi III out uiy care after threibing) and all who 
toolr Iha paina to coot ibrir grain before it became mucti 
healed, had Itie pleasure or eating good breail. 

I recommend my coune of managemeat, becaive tbe 
meaai are wilhiu the reach arall Ihoao who are willing 
lo buluw the labor. 

Youra, moat reapeclfullj, Sam'l Bor.ToN. 

Mr. Fleidchmann, a highly intellectual gentlenan, 
formerly engaged in the Pateut Offlce, and now jual ra- 
tnrned from a viait Id £urope, (a lour exptsaaly devo- 
ted to the colleelion and diUiuion of uaaCul aclentiSc in- 
iBrmation.J baa brought with him a new method uF pre- 
•ervlng grain for ned, which he aurgeati might alao 
probably prevent tbe hatching of inieel egga. A hard 
eniil i> formed round the grain, which it thereby alnioal I 
harmeticaUy covered, yet readily diaaalvei when in the 
fTOund, and nervei, el tbe aame time, ai oourithment for ! 
the lender itKlta of the yoyng plant. 

I ahall conclude [hii article, by pointing out a few | 
lypographieal error*, in the printing of my former com- 

bacauae, in toma eaaet, those erron entirely altered Ihe j 
idea intended lo be conveyed. Un Ihe first column of ' 
page 209, Qfteenih line from the lop, " oral " occui-n, , 
laMead of "eva/i" again, 2il cotuma, page 210, 3Tih 
line from below, " corrtci " ia printed inaiead of " in- 
cOTTtcl;- then on the 2d column, 29lh line from the biii- 
tom, page 211, " payi his rent— abuahel — " ihould read 
•' payahia eeaf a biuhel" 
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matter mi 
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J {altbnugh this vear found onh 
in hunilrede where they were formerly found in million!- 
(he evil may hereafter incroaie, if not arrealed. It 
therefore, any of my suggeiliooi should prove naefui, . 
■hall be highly gratified. Richakd Owkn. 

HiiB-Harauiny, ta., 2SfA Jugvil, |S46. 



A correspondent of the GrttnvUU (S. C.) Mount, 
ntrr, having read Mr. Owen'i article on Ihe I lyi 
Weevil, in our July number, make* the following i 
narliK in regard to protecting wheal from Ihia inaecl. 

"Get the wheat out at leant before Ihe lit of Augu 
and aa soon after il ii oul aa poaiible, sun it until II 
perfeclly dry, and put it np in hogaheads while hot 
tbe Min in a hot day can malie it, ind have the vpsse 
Iplo whioh il ia to be put, flre-heated at hot at lh«y can 
mad*. Wheat put up Ibit way will al least keep \h 
feclly well one year, and perhaps aeveral. I have 
few buatiela of my laal year'* crop now on haml, as fr 
from weevil as when il was llrtt put up. Whether 
ia the beating that destroys the weevil egfr, or whclh 
it it the drying oflhe wheat, 1 can't nay, positively, t 
an inclined lo the opinion that the drying hat I 
principal infli 
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mere covering or looae clapboards, whlc . . ..._ 

top of the wheat to absorb moisture, and the lop of Ihe 
Wheat thus exposed became aflected with weevil, while 
the wheat iu Ifae bollom or lower parli of Ihe hogt- 
bead remained iti II perfectly free from their ravages. 
At our mill, in thil Tillage, there it a large rock, very 
convenient, on which I unally mn mine before putting 
il up, and I have frequently bad flour made from wheat 
a year or more old at good aoil ai fair ai could be de- 
•ireJ." 



Oi. Tail Soup. — Prior lo 1685, tbe bnlehere of 
London, in disposing of bulloek-hides to the felt-mon. 
gen, were aceuMomad lo leave on the Ulle. The 
French refugee*, however, tXHight them up, and In. 

' ■) use thai nutrition diah called oz-tall 
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chanced lo pats through a region, which has for a long 
time been more than ordinarily (even for the presenl 
age,} celebrated for its intelligence and tg- 



enterprii 



The 



itiful 1 



through which we passed, was separated fi 
joining fields by eubstanlial fences, along whose tine, 
tall trees of rich variety were scattered in unbroken or 
der at fitr as Ihe eye could trace the windings of the 
graceful avenue; and their firm arms gave assurance, a* 
they extended themseliei into Ihe aether atmosphere, 
that they would ere long meet Ibeir fellows and Jain in 
an umbrageous union until the whole range of their di>. 



^ulJ be I 



intfonr 






ighboring fieldi were arrayeil 
dwellings rose pleasantly from 
filled panerree where fruit trect anil shrubbery qt 
arietiea beautifully blended. 

lere waB one object in this parapharoalia of beau^ 
prosperity which In a particular manner allraot* 
ly altentioa, inasmuch a> it gave more decitive evl- 
e ofa provident care for the future than any we 
noliccil. This was the " dUtrict ukoot hoim." 
c not, ye sons nt affluence, who disdain to have 
'1th the crowd around yon. 
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1 aside your pa- 

nurk tliLit you >' wiah to hear nothing on the sulfject of 
ciimninn achooli." Tbe topic, however unmanageable 
ami unmanaged it m»y be in our hands, is one of vital 
interest to the wellbemg of succeeding generations, and 
the growing prnsperiiy Of our whole country. Yes, 
dctpise the humble aboiles where knowledge in itsmost 
unpretending character unlocka the miad, anil sheds its 
humbleat, mildest rayi, if you choose; they are the 
fountains of knowledge after all, where tbe great n 
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, if you will, and you 
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we bate digrened from the proposed subject— 
haul AutiK, located in ilie midst ofrural thrift and 
clineaa. It was Ihe central tlonc in a rich inlaying 
choice diamonds. In external apjiearance gave assu- 
me of comfort, and so much neainesa revealei) by ila 
ihly painted while walls, erected in true gothic s'yie, 
:aree windows adorned and ptolecteil by light green 



I in, and found thai a principle beyond outside show, hail 
I been carried out in the completion of Ihe building. 
The seats and desks were arranged in a manner ailmira* 
bty ailapled lo Ihe comfort and convenience of both 
I leachcr and scholars. The walls neatly papered, ami 
adorned al intervals with maps and hittorical paintings, 
gave a filler semblance of a picture-gat lery, than of 
many of our mndern school houses, with broken and 
smoky walls. On one aide of the building stood Ihe 
. achool library, in a neat but almple caae, contain- 
iug books enough on various topics to furnish the ch>l< 
dren of any neighborhooil with what would ODce hate 
; been termed ifiniihid education, alter the ail of reail- 
I ing was once acquired; and what was very agreaablet 
these books gave decidedly more appearance of havinc 
been read, than of having been carelesuly handled aiwl 
I thrown aside. Directly opposite the library, and in a 
similar case with glass doors, was a small Inil choice 
I collection of minerals, with which, as I was informed, 
) the teacher waa la Ihe habit of talking to tbe whole 
' seliool, in explanation oflhe science* to which they re- 
late, for a lew minutea at Ihe close of the school, 
once or twice in Ihe week. What valuable fund* of 
' knowledge may thus be gathered up by the way-tide, 
' aa it were, It may be an act of folly lo predlctl 
I But one thing in tbe external arrangement of this ■•• 
I tablisbment, is oar sa«l Ibr a Tiew of the internal, lui» 
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been omitted, which is worthy of notice. It was the 
neat and somewhat spacious yard separating^ it from the 
public thoroug^hfare, and bounded on the north and 
west by a lovely ^rove of nature's own planting. This 
yard was well laid out in walks and adorned by trees, 
and shrubs, and plants, from every clime which would 
stand the out-door exposure of our northern winterf), 
with beautiful flower-beds, l^s^ily interspersed among 
them. These rich contributions of Sylvia and Flora, as 
they informed us, had been furnished in part from 
neighboring woods and yards, and some were the rich 
gift of friendly offerings, bestowed by thone who, though 
absent, were still dear. But ** they were all planted by 
juvenile hands and nurtured by juvenile care.*' And 
there they will remain for years, perhaps for ages, the 
proud memorials of juvenile hours gone by, and labors 
well employed, to cheer and gladden each of the happy 
throng who, as life wears its day away, shall look upon 
them with emotions which will continually waft him 
back to the hours unknown to care, that were spent in 
training the gentle shoot, fit emblem of what he then 
was. 

To say nothing of the general effect of fitting up a 
district school with such an establishment as we have 
noticed, there are two or three particular considerations 
connected with it of sufficient importance to claim a 
notice. In the first place, they have a tendency to fa- 
cilitate the scholars in the sciences they study. Would 
you impress upon the mind the climate or location of 
any country, exhibit its mineral or botanical produc- 
tions, and let them be associated in the mind with its 
geographic locality. So too of seas. What shells are 
found there, or what fish ; and fo of every thing and place. 

Again, such exercises furnish the mind with an agree- 
able and healthful employment, and are etriclly conge- 
nial to the taste of childhood. Did you ever pass by a 
district &chool-house in summer and autumn, but what 
you saw the corners of fences laid out in miniature 
fields, and fenced with miniature walls, or protected 
in such other way as youthful fancy dictated?" Have 
you never seen the turf uprooted by what childish fancy 
called a plow, and the tender blade of wheat or some 
other grain springing up in place of the green grass? 
Have you never seen the rude tools of the young hay- 
maker, and the tiny stacks, which a few snatched mo- 
ments, taken from study or toil, have enabled him to 
gather? Oh I who ever saw the operations of childhood 
without being convinced that the love of rural occupa- 
tions was an instinctive principle of its nature, and how- 
ever we may tempt ourselves or be tempted to renounce 
them in after years, who dares suppose but that we are 
led from the paths to which they invite us by artificial 
rather than natural causes. 

To the cultivators of the soil, this love of nature, so 
kindly planted in every bosom, is certainly a desirable 
quality, and should be cultivated with care in propor- 
tion as they would succeed in threading the mazy laba- 
rynthine walks of their every day employments. Let it 
be cherished then in the young botanist who commences 
dissecting flowers and admiring their colors before he 
can utter his parents* name, or has power to sustain him- 
self by his own exertion. Teach him, too, when his 
ear first opens to sweet sounds, and before his tongue 
can utter perverse sayings, that the birds whose music 
prompts his mirth and causes him to clap his little 
hands in joyful glee in chorus to their melody, that 
these sweet musicians of the grove were sent not only 
to gladden the heart of man by their pretty warbling 
>ongs, but that they are the ministers of his comfort in 
icstroying myriads of in.<tects which would scatter deso- 
ation in his path, and destroy his fairest hopes of plen- 
eous harvests. 

And when he makes his debut in the world of his fel- 
,ws, and begins to act on his own responsibility on a 
heatre where he must act for himself — when he is pass- 
*^g through the variousgradesof progress which the (2i«- 
Met school presents, let the lessons already begun, be re- 
ieatcd with new emphasis, so that under their influence 
•is mind with all its pliancy, may expand and ^ke in 
-«v ohi«»<»t« of jri^ii-^i -»»!<" hS'fh'ii* *niiv**l* w*»ti' ■^* 
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length it shall drink in all of the sublime and beautilU 
that the natural world afibrds, or which finite mind under 
ordinary circumstances can grasp. 

Can there be any doubt, but that in a school-ronm 
got up in the style we have quoted, where the minds o( 
childhood and youth can relax and unbend themselves 
in amusements so innocent, healthful, and instructive, a 
generation of formers can be educated that will love 
and adorn their profession? Can it be otherwise than 
that they should grow up practical and scientijic fa^- 
mers? We think not, unless conflicting circumstances 
are very strong against them, and we hope the day ii 
not far distant when school- houses everywhere will be 
got up in the same neat and tasteful style, and school- 
children shall have their grounds to cultivate, and 
teachers to instruct them in taking care of them. 

There is one powerful objection to such a state of 
things which may well be anticipated; — that is the 
expense. Yes, many a fond father who would not 
value an extra five dollars in a perishable dress for a 
son, or a tlozen extra yards of pink ribbon for hisdangh- 
ter, to aid them in the display of perhaps only a single 
occasion, would think it a gross demand uix)n his purse 
to give half the amount to furnish an acre of pleasure 
ground, where not only his own children, but theirs and 
others, to all generations, might gather lessons of in* 
struction in their hours of childish pastime; and where 
the honor and glory of the philanthropy which prompt- 
ed the warm hearts of parental solicitude in setting 
apart such grounds for the benefits of the juvenile race, 
would speak in every leaf that fluttered in the breeze^ 
and every flower that opened its petals to the morning 
dew. , 

There is another consideration in favor of thus get- 
ting up such establishments, which should not be omit- 
ted. The moral influence it would exert would be of a 
most salutary kmd, and would doubtless lay a foundation 
for rectitude in all future year?. The mind of childhood 
is ever active, and if it is not directed in good and honora- 
ble channels its course will be opposite; and if school- 
boys can have no belter employment, they will spend 
their time in knocking ofi*hats, robbing bird's nests, or 
roaming for mischievous plunder over grounds where 
the restraints of integrity, and the cause of right should 
preclude their entrance. We need not imagine what 
sorrowful endings have often closed the unhallowed 
trains of such slight beginnings. Better remove the 
tempUtions by furnishing grounds expressly for their 
benefit, and employments far more congenial to their 
tastes, and which will not only furnish them enjoyment 
now, but fit them for the duties of life awaiting them. 

Richmond, Mass.y 1846. Wm. Bacow. 



PRESERVATION OF THE MORGAN STOCK OP HORSES 



Mr. Tucker — I have seen some articles in your pa- 
per in relation to the " Morgan" horses, so called. I 
have known thi** stock for several years, and readily 
concur in most of the statement*! you have given in regard 
to their value — especially as to their powers of endu- 
rance and excellence as roadsters. 

In a late journey through New Hampshire and part of 
Vermont, I was pleased to learn that considerable spirit 
is manifested in regard to the preservation of this fami- 
ly of horses. In the vicinity of Walpole, N. H., 1 
fimnd that great pains had been taken by Mr. F. A. 
Wier, and others, to procure mares having in the great- 
est degree the blood of the original Morgan horse, and 
some eight or ten have been collected into one neigh- 
borhood, which I was fully assured were from seven- 
sixteenths to half blood. Two of these mares were sta- 
ted to be 29 years old, and were got by the first Morgan 
horse owned by Justin Morgan, of Randolph, Vt., and 
several others were the produce of parents got by thav 

horse. , ^ „ . 

Mr. Wier is the owner of the excellent horse called 
GifTord Morgan, which had just returned from a viiit to 
your SUte Fair, at Auburn, and the Fkir at Troy. Thta 
horse ?• »'«♦»»«• ^ t-ifl'^ "f ^***'' **''^'' ^ •>»• original 
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bonai K) Ihat bj bnading Ihemarw apokan of lo lilm, l| 
tba blood irill be kept ap lo aboul u high ■ point u it ll 
hu ever ■ItaineJ in uij former period. EiperimeDti \ 
H« alio bainfc mada iriih loine large and Sue marei uf || 
Iha " MeiMnger " dock, which are rearing fuali t>y thii ' 
anil other UorgaD horMi; anil irthcie eflbrti are con. 
tinuej, I have no 'loulit Ihat in a few yean a itock 
>e ^IhenJ which will be of ercit beneai lo , 






1. W.C 



I, Ott.ii, 1346. 
[Note.— It waa dated, In our notice of Ihe death of 
tba Bvlruili Morgan, in (he Cultivator for June lait, 
Uiat he wai the tail o((he progeny of the Juilin Moi^an 
hone; It Aoulil have been— Ihe lail of the malt pro^e- 
07, fcc. — Ed.] 



FIHB WOOL. 



" has al length arrived in this important 
article, long foreieen, however, bj" the more aagacioui. 

cauu coarie anil milium wool formerly paid a fair pro. 
at, it would always be so; hence, at length, (he nrer- 

Sroduction of wool of low qualities, and consequently, 
iw prlcei, (hat surely follow in all caaci where [here 
it a want of equability of supply and ilemand. Bii( the 
eyes of all auch are now opened ta tee (ha fallacy of 
tbeir andcipadona; ami this being the fact, the quei- 
lion ariaei, will Ihey shut them to what is clearly their 
daty for the future! 

To the inert and sceptical, who are alow to believe 
and act, I will barely alate the fact, that three sheep is 
Ifae average number which can be suppnrted on en acre 
the year round; anil from this dala, all can readily cal- 
culate the degree of profit reilized from growing wool 
worth only from 16 to '25 cents per lb. Compared with 
Ibe production of almost anything else within (he far- 
mer's range, (he concluiion ii inevitable, that theep 
producing no finer wool are worthless; 
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eighhorhi 

will ain-sya be in requisition, and profitable (o Ihe pro- 
ducer. Bu( it la not my purpose lo enter into minute 
details relative to the comparative proAls of growing 
coarse, medium, and very Ane wool, for my time will 
DOI at preien[ permit me (o do so; bu( merely (o hint 
the subject for the reflection of alt inlereated. to (hose 
who grow indifreren( wool, I ask, when i( costs no 
more— -nay, not so much — (o 8Uppor( a sheep whose 
fleece will cummand at the present time, 50 cents per 
lb,, will they keep on their premiaea auch as produce 
wool of the value ol 'JO, 25, or even 30 cents per Ibr 
The careless and unambitious probably will, but (he 
thrifty brmer who desirei an ailequate compensation 
for his labor, will not long submit. 1'he period for 
aiming to grow the^neif wool has come, and simply for 



will allow me (o continue (he Bubjec(. 

My principal object now, is locall (he aitentlon of 
your readers interested in wool-growing, to (ha spleti' 
did flocks of Qne-woaled aheep kep( in Washington Co., 
Pa., and Ihe adjoining county of Brooke, in Virginia. 
It is Ihe opinion of Mr. Lawrence, of Lowell, who has 
had the opiior(uni(y to lett the woola of (ha[ region, 
Ibal Ihe blood it of the highest order of excellence; 
and that several flochi will rival, in all those properliet 
deairabte for the manufacturer, some of the moat noted 
of Saxony. No praise could be higher or mora un- 
questionable. 

Among those which claim the first attention In point 
of fineness, is Mr. Samuel Paderson's, of Washing(on 
cooa[y, whose flock numbers about 1,200. In order to 
•at aside all doubt at once, t will state the tact, that Hr. 
P. receivait seventy-five cents per lb. for one hnDdr«il 
of hit buck fleeces, (naarly all yaarlingt,} tba praaent 
HtloD, purchuod by (ha Mortliunpton Manuhcturinf 



Company; and On bit authority, received about (wo 
months since, he wo.iid probably obtain TO cents per 
lb., tor the residue of his clip. The fieecetof biaentira 
flock hare heretofore averaged from 2| to 2J lb«. ; aod 
from the specimens I have seen of the wool of hia lait clip, 
itwat moat thoroughly washed; indeed, with the excep- 
tionofMeaart. PerkinalL Brown's wool, of Akron, Ohio, 
I have never teen wool to perfectly clean. Ilia procea* 
Of cleansing is Iha same aa that of Heatra. P. & B., 
which they should favor the public with aknowleilgaof. 
Within the lait week, myself and brother, H. K. 
Morrell, have received a number of bucks purchased ol 
Mr. Patterson, aelecteil by samples forwarded by letter; 
and it aO'orda me pleasure to date, that no disappoint- 
ment has resulted from this mode of purehste. In (he 
I language of one who well knows Mr. P., " he ia every 
' inch a man,>< and I have all confldenee in dating, that 
I Ihote who bay of him, may safely follow my example. 
. The forma are very symmetrical,— the wool will sort 
extra and tuper extra — very compact, and several of 
Ihem, the staple very long. The base of Mr. P. 'a flook 
it Merino, descendant, for the most part, (aa ia the 
ease with a number of flocka in bit section,) of Qen. 
Humphrey's importation of 1S02; together with choiea 
selections from time to time, frim the celebrated flock 
of the late Metirt. Wells U Dickinton, of Steubcn- 
ville. For further and more minute informstiou of 
Ihe pedigree of hia sheep, I refer your readers to the 
Hon. Robert G. Nicholas, of (Geneva, and my friend 
Daniel Rogers, of Eloosic, both of whom have obtained 
bucks of him within the lait year. 

For the benefit of those who wish (o communicala 
with Mr. Patterson, I will stale that hit post-office ad- 
dreaa it Patterson Mills, Washington Co., Pa. 

Yours, be., L. A. UorrEll. 

Lakt Jtidgi, It. Y., Oct. 1846. 

PLAITTINa MOTTNTAIK ASH AND OBEBST BEED, kC. 



H. Williams, of Weilmoreland, N. Y., wiahea to 
ilbrmed relative to the planting of Ihe teedt of tba 
main ash, and cherry ttonet, so as to secure (heir 
'(a(ion. He states (luit ha planted (he berries of tba 
' ' autumn, others he hung up to dry a ' 



veKe(a( 



;, and others again he pickeil from 
and planted. None grew. They 
should have been washed from Ihe pulp in autumn, and 
I before becoming dry mixed with twics their bulk of 

I sand and exposed lo (he weather in a continued roolit 
I stale till spring. The moat eonvenient way of doing 
this is to bury them in a cotton bag, aAer mixing with 
sand, just beneath the aurface of Ihe soil. Early in 
spring they are to be planted in a beil of the richest gar- 
I den mould, not more than half an inch deep, and if Iha 
I soil is not decidedly sandy, a sandy compost must ba 
I made lo cover them, otherwiae a crust will form by 
rains and drying, and prevent the young plaait front 
pushing (brough. If (he seeds are left in the pulp 
through winter, they ferment, and are billed. 

The same correspondent italet (hat he planted pluin 
and cherry ttonet in autumn, but none grew. Xba 
probable caute of bilnre, was Ihe drying of the ttonai, 
by loo long exposure to the air. They mud be planted 
in moist toil, or mixed wi(h moist sand, iaimedia(el]r 
after (aking from the fruit. 

He alto inquires the proper time and manner to trina 
currant bushes. Early In spring it a suitable time for 












winter. All tuckers should be prevented from grow- 
ing, as by producing s thick mais of brush they lessen 
the tiie of (he fruit. Old and tuperabundanl branche* 
are also to ha thinned out. There is, however, one or 
I two other requisilei in currant culture more important 
I than pruning. Thete are to renew (he huahea by plant- 
. ing new ones, after the old onet became aeven or eight 
; year* old; and to give them a rich soil, and deep, mel- 
i low, and constant culture. By theae means, the fruit 
I will be mors (baa triple tba lixe of (hat grown on old 
unpmnpd butbet, growing neglatnad in grata anil 
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Qim^Lli, well calculated for Ifei 

D showing exiraordinory U«*«U 

r powers. We noticed particularly (amooE' Om W 

'fourl»on) a very auperior ynung- Etl.lins, awBMl by 

.. H. SteekbdbG, of Truy, which receiieJ ihe Bnl 

premium, and which uua traveller it woulil tM ■■ bud 

■>eat.'- 

:. T. Born, Ek|., of Richmond, Va., aditOT of tiM 

itkm PtantiT, •«>• Mr Morhe-s horw ]aM iprioci 

I aflerwanli mails lOme rcmarki id reference lo blM, 

.. . lu which we make the [oIlowinE exlracu. _ Mr. B. 

roile aeveral milet in a buggy dravrn by thii boitb 

Hi* actioa, (and aa DemoaUicnea aaid of the orator, 

ilion is cverylliin;,) i* auperb. What aa aequiti- 

an this hone would be to the tlnclc of Virsinikl Wi 

)ve a e:reat many Ihin, ilab->i(le<l, thorough -brad 

axe*; what there ii ot lh«m ii good, anil w-hat thef 

.n ilo ihey will .lo al Ihe time, but Ihey want jureng^ 

id filling up in the flank and loin, uid we h.ive nevel 

teen a horae belter adapted to crou u|>on tbem than Ifeii 

ilapple Kre]r orMr. Mone'i." He pronounced faim tM- 

Bides, ■'■■ ■ ' — ■ "'— """ *■ *■"" " 



BSKSSEIiASB CO. Ad. SOOIBTy. 



mgcoasliti 



We had the pleature of attending the exbihilioo of 

thi* aocietT, whieh toolt place al Troy on the 23d and 

■ -" ■ " ■ ' a in all reapecls, we 

jailed by oiiy CDuniy 

.'lie mechanical de- 
I'l, carriages of al. 
.11 patteroa and for 

anufactureB of leather &c. 

eililable, both fdr 



■oiety. The aninud i 



itBDcet of marlied 

partmenl — ineludlnE Ciini imple> 

moat every deserip' 

all purpose!, cabini 
waa hJghly attracti 



ihilld prnduc 



and lailie! 



Ill quality. 
parlment, pi 
Whicli would have done honorlo any aatiicialion. 

There Wat a gooildaplfty offruili and flowers. We: 
noticeil BpecitnenR or very fine pearl froni Ei.wa.n- I 
Oi-ab. Bahrv Rochesler, and alio aeveral One bindi 
from H. WiBDECL, i^sci., Albany; also apples, peart, 
Add enormousquiBcea, from H. Burden, Troy; beau- | 
tiful Bam]>los of Ihe laabelia, CaLawba, Winne, and 
White I weetwaier grapes, from Mrurs. Hart and othen, 
of Troy, A. W*j.9H, Esq., LansiJig burgh, presenteil | 
pro-nuft, the growth of his garden. i 

The oallle were very numerous, anil among them 
were tone really fine auintali. i'rum the herd of Gso. | 
Vail, Esq we noticed a ut eonb sling moilly of cowt 
and hellers the greater portion of which were Only 
presented hr exhibition. Among them was his fine 
imported Durham cow, I*aily Barrington, which re. 
oeiveil the first premium at the late State Fair. We 
obaerved, also, a flnc Durham con owned by Mr. Jiia. 
Haswell, otilooaicll, and one which we understood lo 
be owned hy Mr. Willari), of Troy. These cow», »C 
are informed, were bred by Judge Sam., of Iloosk'li. 
They wiiuld ceruinly do credit 10 any breeder. There 
wai a very good Durham bull presented by Wm. Hall, 
Troy. 

Among the fal cattle we noticed two yoke of very 
heavy oien, owned by A. Pine, Pillslown; another 
yoke owned by Augubtds Lester, Troy. 

The show of twine was particnlarly good. We ob- 
jerved some excellent pigi of the Berkihire and Grass 
breeJa, owned by Mr. Willabd, of Troy; a very 
Ane young boar of limilar blood, owned by J. B. 
FoBD, Troy I a Berkshire tow and litter of pigs, owned 
by Isaac I'ALLMAooe, Schaghticoke two litters of very 
superior pigs, Uerkililre and Leieesler breeJs, owned 
by D. 8. Greene, of Brunswick. 

Of sneej) W« noticed good specimens of the mutton 
breeili, owned by W YoITNGhanb, Brunswick, L. 
Browhell, Fillstuwn, anil J Minnick, of Sand-Lake; 
and apecimeni of fine wooled sheep, (Merinoi anil Sax- 
ons) from jMeasrs. H*sw ell, of Uooiick, Tallw A dge, of 
Bchaghticoke, and Bkow.v, of Pittslown. Tl.ere was 
ibowa a fleece o very fine wool, said lobe worth "one 
dollar per lb." by JoHH K^fR&Co., Troy. 

" ■ m*y be eaid to have been oncom- 



jnly g 






several fine animals whieh were only for 
iihibilion We noticed a yearling colt of remarkable 
•iEeandpoinls, got by Mr. LoNU's Sir Henry; a hand. 
lOme black stallion owned by JttO. M. t'oNDA, Troy; 
aovend pair of Sne matched horses, especially, a pair 
belonging to Mr. Vam Ahnuh of Troy, and others, 

Among Ihe horses for exhibition only, wi 
.brd MOTgan. tSi years old, owned by Fre 
VIER, of Walpole, N w Hampshire. Ho ai 
ame marked attention here that he did a 






Mr. Cai.vim Mokse, of Laniingbnrgh, presented his 
lorse called "Norman, or Morse's Grey," (which ha" 
■erelofore received ihc flrtl premium ol this society, 
rith Kof his progeny, excliwrve of several young Foali 
TegaveacutofthiihOrteiniiurWo forMaylaat. There 
• no doubt Ihal hit stock make valuable horset, 
vould be dIOcnIt to find the ume number from any one 
iorMor*^ual — srlt with Ibe fourteen we have 
1,..^ .« — .. . -- ..-•" r*"* ■'■"- 



TBH TABIBTIES OF 8TEAWBBBBIES. 



_ . imson Cont is 

with very tall petli 

i; fruit in prof 

berriea brilliant dai 



> and la 



arie^, 



on long peduDclES, the 
ml dark scarlet, highly fragrant, remarka- 
and striking beyond any of the usual va- 
beeds very deeply imbedded, ripens with 
ielies, at the same period as the Hovey, 
Huilson, and Melliven. At market this variety com- 
mauds Ihe very highest price. Indeed, the fruit i) so 
beautiful and showy and the crops bo abunilant, that it 
may be deemed one of the most desirable of the whol* 

Pnmordiaa is a new very early variety, of vigoroos 
habit, Ihc Bowers pistillate, the berriea crimson, larger 
than the large early scarlet, of conical form, ripening 
abDul Ihe tame period as that variety. It is axaeeding- 
ly productive, the [ridt in profuse clullera. of a Una 
color anil very showy It may be deemed Ihe most pro, 
lific and estimable of all the early varietiet fat tbe mar- 
kels, or tor tmal! gardeni. 

CTim'in Pint ia a new variety with large Tigorooi 
foliage, flowertslaniinale, berries large dark red, but 
not of Ihe deepest color, conical pointed fbrm, butsoou 
are obtuse or rounded U the extremity, of fine flavor) 
and rather early; it assimilates in growth and appeat- 
ance lo the Hudson's Bay. 

Unique, a vigorous new seedling Tariely, originated 
by iMirsolves, in 1^4,1; Ihe flowers slaminale; the Iruil 
icarlet, of most peculiar form, being purse-shaped, with 
athorlnMk, Wfetand ilelicale it V«ry prolific, aad 
much esteemed by those who have tasted the fruit. 

Biihop-M Sefdling, of the London Horl. Society, Is a 
very lieallhy rapid growing plantj the petioles are 
long, bat not aa ttrong, nor tbe llDliage aa large as tome 
of Ihe most robust varleliBs; the flowers are pistillate 
Ihe fruit of medium size; roundiih ovate form, a heau- 
tiflil orange scarlet color, firm, and of a rich acid fla- 
vor- it is borne on long peiluncles in very profuse oIuS' 
tert, and ivhen tbe foliage is pressed aside, Ibe bed 
seems literally covered with fruit; it is one of tbe lB> 
test al malurily, and ft very bardy variety. 

JHoiilevideo Pine is ivi^eorousplant, and the largest ia 
ttsdimeniiontofall the varieties thai I have teen; the 
petioles slrong and downy, leaves broad, poiluaclei 
large, and the Bowers the size of a dollar, sad lUmi 

." ... . .■_.:. ;_ -u. 1 ,. "vernge aiie of all the va- 

:tl form, rich scarlet, ra- 
I. Tbe berries eonliiMM 
4 weeki, from the mill- 



e fruit is 

rieliet, of perfect regular 

markably showy and spli 

die of June 



Iba middle of July, it beiov « 



I oftte 



1944. 
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" JEMmMj (of Cineianati)) ic of riiroroui g^rowth and 
hamisBt folia^, and rapidly coven a bed with iu run- 
Bart; tha flowera pittillate, the berries ovate-pointed, 
without a neck, of the same color and nearly the same 
flHtn as oar common Hudson, and of g-ood flavor. It is 
remarkably proikietive, antl perhaps only equalled by 
oar Hadtooy and by the Crimson Cone, Bishop's Seed- 
Ungf and a few others, and is a very desirable variety for 
mpplying^ the markets. This plant g'reatly resembles in 
its i^rowth and general appearance our ordinary Hudson 
strawberry, and is no doubt closely allieii to it. 

Hudnmt or HuiUon'M Bay, is an old variety that has 
for a long^ period been extensively grown for the New- 
Tock markets. It is of very vigt>rous g^rowth, and is 
one of the few irarden varieties that combine distinct 
■taasinate ami pistillate plants, and it was this variety 
which the late Wm. Prince was in the habit of planting 
more than thirty years ago, in beds composed of one of 
Um former to ten of the latter sex, which course was 
urged upon cultivators in the short treatise on Horticul- 
ture published in 1828. The wisilom of that suggestion 
baa at this late day become fully proven, by its general 
adoption throup^hout the whole family of strawberries, 
wherever the organs are unsexual or abortive without 
the fertilization by a proximate variety of the proper 
oharacter. The fruit is large, approaching to ovate, 
and pointed, with a neck, often hollow with a core, and 
when fully ripe is of a dark, rich, shining red, the flesh 
pale scarlet, firm, and well raited for carriage, and only 
tolerable, with much acidity before fully ripe, but at per- 
fect maturity it is sweet and well flavored, and especially 
so in a hot season. The point of the berry remains green 
imtil the other portion has reddened, but becomes red 
when mature, by which the proper period for gfather- 
ing it can be ascertained. This variety has been con- 
demned in England, because that humid climate is 
inappropriate to perfecting its maturity, and by others 
in this country who have eaten it in an immature Rtate. 
It requires our powerful sun to perfect it, and although 
it must be ranked among the coarser varieties, it is 
nevertheless of a very good quality when eaten in a 
perfectly ripe state, having then only a slight acidity, 
which renders it pleasant in a sugared state. The fruit 
is very showy, and one of the best for )>reserves. 

Green Strawberry, is allied to the Ilautbois family 
more than to any other, but appears to be of entirely dis- 
tinct origin. It is readily distinguished by its peculiar 
foliage, which is of a varied green hue, more delicate, 
and less rugose than the Hautbois class; the flowers are 
perfect; the fruit is roundish flattened, of medium size, 
and some berries small, whitish green tinged with red. 
dish brown over two-thirds of its surface at its full ma- 
turity; flesh solid, pale greenish, of a pleasant and most 
peculiar musk flavor. The berries are on very flexile 
peduncles, and when ripe, unlike the Hautbois varieties, 
they are entirely concealed by the foliage. It is the 
latest of all except the Alpines. 

BuUVs Prize is A new seedling variety; the flowers 
staminate, and each section of the calyx has three seg- 
ments; berries large and closely resembling the draw- 
ing issued by Mr. B. ; its greatest diameter being at the 
centre, and terminating in a sharp point; it is of good 
flavor, ripening about the medium period. 



WATERIMa aARDEN PLAKTS. 

• • • • • • 

TnK past season has been remarkable Ibr its heat and 
■Kilsture, and has consequently greatly favored the 
growth of plants. Yet the importance of a copious 
watering has been very strikingly shown by a row of 
Retl Antwerp Raspberry, a part of the row standing on 
manured land in open ground, and a part under the eaves 
of a woodhouse ami on its northwest side. The shoots 
of those in open ground have grown this year about 
four feet; a small part have grown five feet. Those 
under the eaves of the wood bouse have grown from 
seven and a half to eight feet, and are much more nu- 
Bierous. 

Ill is experinent shows the importance of atteation 
to some efficient system of irrigmtiDg gmrdena. 



▼BKMONT AOBIOULTOKAL 800IBTXB8. 



In none of the states of the Union, is there manifested 
a more general and energetic spirit of improvement in 
every branch of rural economy, than in Vermont. The 
zeal with which agricultural societies, which are or* 
ganize<l in almost every county, are there sustained, la 
evidence of the advancement which the gooil cause is 
there making. We have already received several ac- 
counts of the exhibitions which have been held in va- 
rious parts of the state, the present fall, of which wa 
give herewith, a brief abstract. 

llie Chittenden Co. Society held its exhibition at 
Burlington, on the 24th September. The stock, partica- 
larly the neat cattle and horses, were said to be greatly 
superior in excellence and beauty to those of any pre- 
vious exhibition. The horticultural department was 
also well filled. Fine s|»ecimeiis of grapes, melons, and 
other fruits were shown. Of domestic manufactureSy 
there was a large and good display. 

The Rutland County Society held their show atCaa- 
tleton, on the 24tb September. Every department ap- 
pears to have been well filled, and the interest felt 
by the citizens in the labors of the Society, was evinced 
by the numbers which assembled on the occasion — ^it 
being, as stated, « by far the greatest gathering ever 
witnessed in Rutland County." 

The Addison County Society held its exhibition at 
Middlebury, on the 30th September. The Galaxy, in 
reference to the show, says <<no agricultural fair has 
come off more to the satisfaction of those inattenilance." 
The show of sheep is said to have been the best ever 
made in the county. The show of neat cattle is also 
S|)oken of as having been fine, and the display of horses 
indicated an evident improvement in this valuable de- 
scription of stock. The in-door departments, manu- 
factures, fruits, &c., are highly spoken of. 

The Caledonia County Society's exhibition, we have 
n^t received an account of. This spirited society or- 
dered seventy-tive copies of the Cultivator for distribu- 
tion as premiums and gratuities. 

The Windham County society held its exhibition at 
Brattleboro, on the 7th and 8th of October. The meet- 
ing is spoken of as having been one of great interest. 
According to the Phanix, published at Brattleboro, It 
was a superior exhibition to any before holden in that 
county, and was attemled by a very large crowd of 
« citizen -farmers, with their wives and daughters." 
The meeting is said to have been << characterized by 
great harmony of feeling, and increased zeal in the 
great cause of agriculture." 



IMPROVED STOCK IK ENaLAND. 



Mr. Wm. Fisher Hobbs, of Mark's Hall, mjom^M^f 
lately disposed of the greater portion of his live stock, 
consisting of Hereford cattle, Leicester sheep, and im- 
proved Essex pigs, by a sale at auction. The eowi 
averaged 25 guineas, bull calves 11^ guineas. The 
Leicester rams brought 7^ guineas per head, ewes 48 
shillings (sterling) per head. Lambs, a cross of the 
Leicester and South Down, 31 shillings per head. Of 
swine, the boars brought 10 guineas, the sows 16 
guineas each. 

A part of the herd of Short Horn cattle, formerly 
belonging to the late Earl Spenceb, and by him willed 
to Mr. Hall, his bailiff, has been lately sold. Some of 
them brought very high prices; a yearling bull sold 
for 370 guineas, and his dam for 132 guineas. A bull 
calf was sold to the agent of the French government for 
225 guineas. The celebrated Short-Horn bull '<Capt. 
Shafio," formerly owned by Mr. Lorr, has lately been 
bought by Mr. Parkinson, for 325 guineas. 

We find in another paper an account of the annual sale 
and letting of rams of the improved Cotswold breed, by 
Mr. Hewer, of North Leach> 61ouce>terihire. Mr. H. 
has been known as a sheep -breeder for upwards of 
twenty year«, and the stock offered on this occasion aro 
stated to have been equal in quality to any he had ever 
produced. There were four aheep oflfored Ua lettisf^ 
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and one of those, a shearling^, made 41 gaineas. There 
were also 4 1 sold ; the average of the whole 45 amount- 
ing to IdZ. 12t. 8d. per head. 

It seems to be the opinion of many in England, that 
for weight and value of fleece, early maturity, and quan- 
tity and quality of meat, combined, no breed is more 
profitable than this. 

One of the plates of the Farmert Magazint for Sep- 
tember, represents three beautiful Leicester rams bred 
by Mr. Robert Smith, of Burley-on-the-Hill, Rutland. 
The drawings appear to have been taken just after the 
sheep were shorn, and therefore exhibit their true form, 
undisguised by wool. One of the three whose portraits 
are given was sold to Mr. Bennett, of Bedfordshire, 
for £120. The three engraved portraits were taken 
from a group of seven which had been painted for Mr. 
Smith, which sold, in the aggregate, for 700 guineas. 
Sixty of his rams sold in September, 1845, at an ave- 
rage of 19 guineas each. Mr. S., it is stated, has re- 
ceived at least 50 premiums by this flock, from various 
agricultural meetings. 



LIST OF FRBMItnCS, 
Awarded at tkeN. Y State Fair, Juburfij StpL, 2846. 



(Concluded from oar last.] 



BUTTER. 

Greatest quantity made from five cows in 30 days — 
Ist, E. R. Evans, Marcy, $25; 2d, A. C. Crocker, 
Union, $15. 

Best 25 pounds made in June — 1st, Joseph Baker, 
Otisco, $10; 2d, Wm. Ottley, Phelps, Col. Tour; 3d, 
Klisha Sheldon, Homer, Vol. Trans. 

Best 50 pounds made at any one time — 1st, Joseph 
Baker, $15; 2d, A. C. Crocker, Col. Tour; 3d, Abram 
Adams, Preble, Silver Medal; 4th, Elisha Sheldon, 
Homer, Diploma; 5th, John O. Wheeler, Sennett, Vol. 
Trans. 

CHEESE. 

Bett 100 /5«. one year old and over. — Ist and 2d, no 
awards; 3d, Robert Eells, Oneida Co., Silver Medal; 
4th, Wm. Ottley, Ontario Co., Diploma; 5th, H. N. 
Washbon, Otsego Co., Vol. Trans. 

Best lets than one year old* — Ist, no awards; 2d, 
Robert Eells, Col. Tour; 3d, Wm. Ottley, Silver Medal; 
4th, Isaac Bucklin, Cayuga Co., Diploma; 5th, Antho- 
ny Shaw, Scipio, Vol. Trans. 

SUGAR. 

Best Maple* — 1st. Bcnj. Gauss, Jr., E. Bloomfield, 
$10; 2d, Moses Eames, Rutland. $5; 3d, Erastus Bige- 
low, Sangerfield, Diploma; 4th, U. E. Talman, Tully, 
Vol. Trans. 

SILKS. 

Manvfactured. — Clark Avery, Perryville, $15. 
Sewing St/.te.— 1st, Clark Avery, $10; 2il, Joseph 
Belcher, $5; 3d, David Irish, Diploma; 4th, N. M. 
Cobum, Vol. Trans. 

Reeled 5i/lc.— 1st, Joseph Belcher, $5; 2d, N. M. Co- 
burn, Diploma; 3d, David Irish, Vol. Trans. 

Cocoons. — 1st, N. M. Coburn, $10; 2d, Jos. Belcher, 
Col. Tour. 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 

Woolen Blankets.— 1st J Wm. Ottley, Phelps, $5; 
2d, F. P. Brown, Elbridge, $4; 3d, Geo. W. Henry, 
Martinsburgh, $3. 

JF'/anne/*.— Albert L. White, $5; 2d, Clark Avery, 
$4; 3d, Wm. Ottley, $3. 

Woolen Cloths.— Ut, M. W. Priest, Little Falls, $5; 
2d and 3d, O. Kellogg, Skaneateles, $4, and $3. 

Woolen Carpet s.-^litf Jonathan Conger, Groton, $5; 
2d, No. 474, owner unknown to the committee, $4; 
3d, D. C. Monroe, Elbridge, $3. 

Tow Cloth. — A. Shaw, Scipio, $3. 

Ldnen. — Ist, A. Pine, Pittstown, $5; 2d, F. P. Brown, 
Elbridge, $4 ; 3d, E. W. Bateman, Venice, $3. 

Linen Diaper. — 1st, A. Pine, Pittstown, $5; 2d, Mar- 
garet Jefiery, Truxton, $4; 3d, (veo. W. Henry^ Mar- 
tiuburgh, $3. 



Linen Thread,— R, S. Ransom, Perryville, $2. 

Hearth Rugs. — 1st, Hotchkiss & Smith, Aubon, |B| 
2d, J. Barber, Auburn, $4; 3d, Miss A. R. Smitli,y«ff- 
non, $3. 

Double Coverlets. — Ist, Caroline C. Jones, Wcil« 
moreland, $4; 2d, C. R. Nichols, Darien, $3; 3d, 0. 
Britt, Perryville, $2; 4th, J. Conger, Grotou^ VoL 
Trans. 

U oolen Stockings. — 1st, Margaret Jeffrey, Troxtoob 
$2; 2d, Mrs. Greenleaf, Watertown, Vol. Traiia.{ ^ 
David Thomas, Aurora, Diploma. 

Wove Woolen Stockings. -^Mim L. C. Morriiy Au- 
burn, $2. 

Kersey.— Ui, C. Britt, Perryville, $3; 2d, R. 8. 
Ransom, $2; 3d, A. Pine, Pittstown, Vol. Trans. 

Linen Knit S/ocfcing«.— Ist, Chester Oridley. 8eB« 
nett, $2; 2d, E. W. Bateman, Vemce, Vol. TnaM.; 
3d, J. L. Eastman, Lodi, Diploma. 

Knit Cotton Stockings. --iBty 2d, and 3d, L. C. Mocw 
ris. Auburn, $2, Vol. Trans., and Diploma. 

Bed Quilts. — 1st, Rebecca Johnson, Syracuse, 96| 
2d, L. C. Morris, Auburn, $3; 3d, B. F. Hawks, PlMlps^ 
$3. 

Rag Carpets. — 1st, Wm. Ramsey, Elbridge, |3, 
2d, Geo. Hawley, Auburn, $2; 3d, Abram Adani^ 
Preble, Vol. Trans; 4th, Jonathan Paddock, Anreliai^ 
Vol. Trans. 

FKUIT. 

Table Jpples.—ltU Benj. Hodge, BuffiUo, $5; 2d, 
A. Bryant & Son, Buffalo, $3; 3d, C. Parvis, Greece, 
Vol. Trans. 

Best twelve sorts.— J. C. Hastings, Clinton, $3. 

Seedling jSpplc—lsaMC Hildreth, Geneva, $3. 

Table Pears. — 1st, Elwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
$3; 2d, Benj. Hodge, Buffalo, Vol. Trans. 

Winter Pears. — Elwanger & Barry, Rochester, Vol. 
Trans. 

Quinces. — Geo. Underwood, Auburn, Vol. Tnms. 

Native Grapes. — Etlward Thomas, Geneva, Vol. Tr. 

Foreign Grapes. — Chester Parsons, Skaneateles, Vol. 
Trans. 

Best Peaches* — Bissell & Hooker, Rochester, Vol. 
Trans. 

Plums.^XSt. F. Pratt, BnffUo, Vd. Trans. 

FLOWERS. 

1st, James Wilson, Albany, Silver Medal; 2d, Profl 
J. W. Jackson, Schenectady, Diploma; 3d, Elwanger 
& Barry, Rochester, Vol. Trans. 

Seedling Dahlias, — 1st and 2d, Edward Thomas, Ge- 
neva, two Diplomas. 

Best twenty-Jive varieties of Dahlias^ — lit, James 
Wilson, Albany, Silver Medal; 2d, Elwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, Diploma; 3d, Prof. Jackson, Schenectadji 
Vol. Trans. 

Best Floral Ornament. — James Wilson, Albany, 
Silver Medal. 

Bouquets. — 1st, James Wilson, Albany, Col. Toor; 
2nd and 3d, L. Menand, Albany, Diploma and Vol. 
Trans. 

Green-House Plants. — 1st, Mrs. M. Miller, Anbnm, 
Diploma; 2d, Miss H. C. Morse, Skaneateles, Vol. 
Trans. 

German Asters^ — Prof. Jackson, Schenectady, Vol. 
Trans. 

Best twelve Roses. — Ist, James Wilson, Albany, Di- 
ploma; 2il, Elwanger &, Barry, Rochester, Vol. Trans. 

Discretionary Premiums for Floral OmoMentf.— 
Diplomas were awarded to Mrs. £^ T. Throop Martin, 
Willow Brook; Elihu Tyler, Buf&lo; Elwanger fc 
Barry, Rochester; Prof. Coppock, Buffido ; Wm. Webb, 
Buffalo; Be^j. Hoilge, Buffalo; Henry Morgan, Aorotm. 

VEGETABLES. 

Water- Melons. — H. N. Langworthy, Rochester, CoL 
Tour. 

Musk' Melons. — Geo. Cooper, Irondeqnoit, Yol. Trtm. 

White Carrots.-^. F. Crossman, Rochester, YoL 
Trans. 

Field Carrots. — J. H. Osbom, Mentx, Vol. True. 

Beets, {long 6/ood.)— O. F. Crossman, RoehetUrt 
VoL Trans. 
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Wkiig PartntpM, White Table Pamnrpt^ and Cabba- 
ftt.--Oeo. Cooper, Iroodequoit, three Vols. Trans. 

Tomatou and Egg-Plant, — C. F. Grossman, Roches- 
ter, two Vols. Trans. 

Sweet Potatoes* — H. 6. Dickinran, Vol. Trani. 

Lima Bean*' — Ira Hopkins, Auburn, Vol. Trans. 

Partlty. — Geo. Cooper, Irondeqnoit, Vol. Trans. 

Squatfus* — H. O. DickinBon, (one weighing SO lbs,) 
yd. Trans.; Hiram Hubbard, Canandaigua, (Six from 
one seetl, weighing 573 lbs., and one of which, 146| 
lbs.,) Vol. Trans. 

Pumpkine* — C. Moses, Skaneateles, Vol. Trans. 

Seed Corn. — Chester Gridley, Seiinett, Vol. Trans ; 
John Thompson, Leilyard, Vol. Trans; J. F. Osbom, 
Ifentz, Vol. Trans. 

Mangel Wurxel* — James Rattle, Sennett, Vol. Trans. 

Sugar Beete. — J. F. Osbom, Mentz, Vol. Trans. 
JHecretionary Premium — For beeis, carrots, and 
millet, Thos Ogden, Vol. Trans. 

Discretiunarv Premium — For sweet corn and red 
peppers, A. Custio, Vol. Trans. 

Best Table Potatoes, — C. R. Nichols, for Mercers, 
$2; C. F. Crossnum, for Long Pink-Eyes, Vol. 
Trans.; J. F. Osbom, for Long Pink Eyes, Vol. Tr. 

Seedling Potatoes. — N. S. Smith, Buffalo, for Pink 
I^es, $5; the same for four varieties. Col. Tour. 

WHEAT. 

R. Harmon, Wheatland, rthree varieties,) Vol. Trans.; 
Ifmrtin Smith, White Flint;$5. 

BEE HIVES. 

Aaron Colton, Pittsfield, Vermont, $5; Wm. R. Kel- 
•ey, Starkey, N. Y., Vol. Trans. 

STOVES, &c. 

For Cooking. — !st, Jackson & Phelps, Syracuse, 
(Bock, No. 8,) for Hotels, Diploma; 2il, D. E. Stafford, 
(Telegraph,) Silver Medal ; 3d, Anthony Davy & Co., 
Troy, (Washington Air-Tight,) six sizes. Diploma. 

Parlor Mr-Tight. — 1st, Atwood, Cole & Crane, 
Troy, Silver Medal; 2d, Wager & Dater, Diploma; 3d, 
J. 8. & M. Peckham, Diploma. 

Stove Hollow Ware. Hoag, Schenectady, (5 

pieces,) Vol. Trans. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 

Reaping Machine. — C. H. McCorroick, Rockbridge 
Co., Virginia, $5. 

Stump Machine.—^. H. Hall, Owego, $10. 

Grain Planter and Sowing Machine- — P. Seymour, 
£. Bloomfield, $5. 

Sowing Machine. — W. H. Jones, Bridgeport, Ct., 
Diploma. 

Flax-Pulling Machine.— H- Hill, Diploma. 

Bells. — A. J. Meneely, West Troy, Diploma. 

Door-Lock and Bell-Pulls. — Dana & Price, Utica, 

$5. 

Rockaway Buggies. — Allen & Carpenter, James Gould 
& Co., Albany, Diplomas. 

Double Jcting Force Pump. — Phelps k. Messenger, 
Oneida, $3; H. G. Madison, Syracuse, Diploma. 
Fire Engine. — Calvin Young, (16 yrs old,) xVubiirn, $5. 

Balance Slide Farm Gate.—H. White, Kirkland, 
$3; S. Benham, Camillus, Diploma. 

Portable Bedstead. — James Hazlett, Utica, $3. 

Refrigerator, and Shower Bath. — E. Taylor, Ro- 
chester, $5. 

Horse- Yoke. — ^E. H. Danfbrth, Busti, $3. 

Leather Dressing Machine- — S. Wilson, Dansville, $3. 

Imitation Giainins:. — F. Van Doom, Rochester, $3. 

Smut Machine. — Wilson & McCuI lough, Syracuse, 
Diploma. 

Buckwheat Cleaner. — Daniel Pease, Jr., Diploma. 

Mill for Sawing SWing.-^Nelson Peck, Lyons, Di- 
ploma. 

Portable Grist MUl.—J. H. Bristol, (FitzgeraUrs 
patent,) Diploma. 

Ha'f Scales. — J. F. Keeler, Cazenovia, $5. 

Ox'Yoke- — E. Sheldon, Sennett, Diploma. 

Rock Drilling Machine. — Richard Dibble, Roches- 
ter, Diploma: 

Bugry- Wagons and Ckariotte*- — John W. Bates, 
Utica, Dipl( 



{. a^nn-,, hrel.-'-J. C. Royce, Cuylerville, Diploma. 
Compound Carriage Wheel. — Norman Reede, On- 
omlapa, $3. 

Self-Acting Cheese Press,— Vi. C. Pratt, Weedsport, 
Diploma. 

iSertf/Jiiw*"*.— Upton & Miller, Rochester, Diploma. 

Whips. — W. K. Strong, Rochester. Diploma. 

Sofa and Card-TaHes. — Chas. Ru»t & Son, Syracuse, 
Di]>1oma. 

Portable Hunting and Fishing Case. — ^Wm. Gardner, 
Geneva, Diploma. 

Stove Pattern Carving. — J. F. Seymour, Utica, Di- 
ploma. 

Boot Cri7ftfiing Machine. — J. H. Ladue, Cato, $3. 

Mustardy and Paste Bracking. — D. Mnrdock & Co., 
Albany, Diploma. 

Saddlery and Hardware. — Hasson Frazier, Syra- 
cuse, $3. 

Harness and Bridles — P. Williamson, Skane^teles, 
Diploma; F. A. Keeler, Albany, Diploma; C. H. 
Wheaton, Homer, Diploma. 

Butter Firkins. — A bram Sherman, Summer Hill, $2, 

Model Steam Engine. — D. D. R. Ormsby, Homer, 
Diploma. 

Card Printing Press. — F. A. Marsh, Diploma. 
Hand-Power Planing Machine. — Andrew Parker, 
Auburn, Diploma. 

Morticing Machine. — Benj." H. Otis, Syracuse, Di- 
ploma. 

Revolving Bellows. — ^Jerome Darling, Adrian, Mich., 
I^ploma. 

Drill Sawing Machine- — Pennock & Pierce, Chester 
Co., Pa., Diploma. 

Sculpture in Wood. — J. Sangster, (14 yrs. old,) $5. 

Saih Lock. — James Jone*, Rochester, Diploma. 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

W. M. Beanchamp, Jr. Skaneateles, Diploma; Miss 
Cox, for Pencil Drawing Diploma; Miss Conkliug, for 
Crayon Pencil Drawing, Diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS FANCY ARTICLES. 

Shell Work.— M\a» L. C. Morris, Anburn, $3. 

Wax Work — Miss L. C. Morris, $5, and Diploma; 
Mary F. Snow, $3. 

Neeule Work. — Fire Screens. — Delia M. Colvin, 
Syracuse, $3; Lydia S. Russell, $5. 

Ottoman Corf r«.— Delia M. Colvin, $3; F. E. Thorn- 
ton, Fleming, $3; Mrs. N. M. Stephens, Elbridge, $3, 
and Diploma. 

Table Covers. — Mrs. Geo. W. Patterson, Chautauque 
Co., $4 and Diploma. 

Groups of Flowers. — Mr. John Porter, Auburn, $3. 

Lamp Mats. — .Mrs. W. G. Pierce, Auburn, $3; Mr. 
Brock way, Brockport, for variety of worsted- work. 
Diploma. 

Worsted Rugs. — Mrs. Lucas, Auburn, $4; Mrs. Rozac 
na Cnttle Iliirston, Buffalo, $2, and Diploma; Cornelim 
Walcott, Elbridge, $3. 

Fancy Chairs. — Mrs. Sarah Harbottle, Auburn, $1; 
Joseph Sabin, Syracuse, Diploma; Ladies of Uiica Fe- 
male Academy, $3, and Diploma. 

Handkerchiefs, Caps, ifc — Mrs. V. R. Voorhees, Am- 
sterdam, $3; Miss Abby Allen, Camded, $3; Miss 
Green, Jordan, (child's dress,) $1. 

Fancy Painting and Needle Work. — Mrs. Wm. A. 
Dutcher, Milo, $3, anil Diploma. 

Embroidered Shawls. — Mrs. Alanson Benson, Skane- 
ateles, $3; Mrs. John G. Wheeler, Sennett, (Thibet 
cloth,) $3. 

Embroidered and Staffed Quilts. — Mrs. Joseph Beach, 
Auburn, $3; .Mrs. Rebecca Johnston, Syracuse, $2; 
Mrs. Rctxanna Cottle Hurston, Buffalo, Diploma; Mn 
Hiram Hubbard, Canandaigua, $3; Mrs. Eliza Harmon, 
Wheat lantl, $2; Miss Mary J. Patty, Auburn, $2, and 
Diploma; Mrs. D. C. Munroe, Elbridge, $3; Mrs. Eli- 
za Harmon, Wheatlant), $2; Mrs. Wm. C. Sheer, Phelps, 
Diploma; Mrs. C. A. Frost, Delhi, Diploma; Miss L. 
C. Morris, Auburn, $1. 

Silk Patch Piano Cover —Miss Harriet A. Williams, 
Rochester, $2, and Diploma. 

Embroidered Silk Suspenders. — ^Mary C. Van Bu« 
ren, Albany, $3, and Diploma. 
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OnuiBiental Btad Bcll.Rapi.—Mit. Uillanl Fill. 
more, Buffalo, 96, and Diplotu. 

Fringe MiUeni.—Mn. 8. T. Etebbini, Homer, $1, | 

iace Vtilt. — Miu Abboll, Auburn, $3. 

Worilid Card PoTl-Folio.—IAliM Matilda Davi*, BuF- 
falo, $2. 

Ornanunlttt and Domtitie yitile Work.—Mn. V 
H. Voorheei, Amatcrdam, Diploma, and for 'I'ablo Cover, 
»2, and Diiiloma. 

BonntU. — Mn. Cook, Syracuse, $3, >□<! Diploma', 
Mn. F. H. Oraham, Auburn, Diploma; Min Atwood^ 
Salem, $5, and Diploma. 

Lact Capt 'rJ Caiiu. — Mn. Cook, Syncuae, $3, and 
Diploma. 

Fancy Wortted CAain.— Mist Mary T. Soot, Au- 
burn, Diploioa. 

Lamp Sfanij.— Mra. B. F. Hawka, Phclpitown, Di- 

SUvtr Wan, Ptni, ^e.— Willard Hawliy ft Co., 
Syracuie, S5, anil Diploma; F. W. Mafflt, Syracuae, $5, 
and Diploma; B. K. Nortou, Byracuw, (Tor Gold Penn,} 
S5, and Diploma; Waihbure ft RobinMO, Taunton, 
Mau., (tor Pen-Nibi,) Diploma; S. N. Smith, Auburn, 
(for Denial Work,) Diploma. 

Wiather Strip for Doon.—Wta. Qenelt, Syracuae, 
(OiObrd-i Patent,) Diploma. 

PLOWINO MATCH. 

la'. Davii CohiI, Onondaga, ¥15; 2d, Azarial Letti, 
Ulynea, $12; Henrr Willard, Cayuga; $10; L. C. 
Pratt, Salina, Col. Tour; J. B. Gaylord, Auburn, Vol, 
TrauB. JOSEPH ALLBVN, Au't. Se«-y. 



OKAQB OEAHOS. 



Wii. NErr, Eaq., ia a eamnunicalion to Ibe Ohio 
Cultivalar, n.yi he baa long ainca come to the conelu- 
lioD that the Oaage orange, ii decidedly preferable to 
any other plant for hed^inB. 

" The plant!," he obnerrei, " ara beat propagated Trom 
thfteed, whicli I bare aiwayi planted in the ipring, (from 
Dot having been able la get them in the Call,} in a Dur- 
•ery, In broad drilli, about afoot apart, the aeed ecat- 
tered and aepamted an inch or (wo in the drilli. 
My enperieoce, however, plainly lelli me that they 
■houid be planted in the &1I, aa when planted in the 
•pring they vegetate but aparingly, and oftentimea 
many tpring up the ensuing leaaoa, from the *eeJ which 
bad laid in the ground a year." 

The aeeda, be aaya, can be obtaiued ia any quantity 
in the neighborhood at Columbua, Herapitead county, 
Ariranaaa, for the mere ezpenae of gathering. He 
atatea that in one quart there are about eight Ibouaand 
nedi. Tho plant ii lald to ba very bardy, and when 
once vegetated i* aura to grow. 

"The planlt may alco tre &TOrably propagated from 
the trimmings of the mots when taken from the nur- 
■et7 to set in the hedge. They may be cut in amall 
piece*, only two or three inchea long, and planted in 
drills with tbe end barely covered by the soil. They 
will be sure to grow, anleai Ih^y have been (oo much 
•loosed, and aufikreil (o become dry, which should be 
carefully avoided by cavering with earth till ready to 

■■ At one year Old, they may be (raniplanled to the 
ticdge, or at two yeara they are itronger and better, and 
five more spare rooU to propagate from. I have not 
found (he bll planting (o succeed well — (he spring i« 
&r preferable. 

" At a year old, whether they remain In the nuraery 
jr set in the hedge, they ihould be cut off within one or 
two inches of the ground; the next spring aix inche*; 
tnd about the flnt of July about flfleen Inches; and if 
-int in July, then the tbilowing spring, after which (hey 
' II require but little mora than side and extreme top 
...ming. Or tbe hedge may be thickened, and some of 
'he above pnintng avoided, and perfected sooner, and 
iCrhaps ■■ desiral>ly, both for utility and beauty, by 
arefitl interlwlBing of tbe lower branches; the nume- 



'•tn making (he hedge, (he ground should, of MMH^ 
be well prepared the previous year, and In the aulf 
spring well plowed and harrowed, till qnUe mallov. 
The line ii then laid, and a trench farmed With ■ tpMl* 
deep and wide enough tu admit the roots; plant In tsm 
ron a, six inches apart, and twelve inches apart in aaeh 
row, diagonally, lo that the double row makes tb« 
plants equal (o six inche* apart in one line. The dla- 
(ance between the plants can be well preaervad, bf 
firal preparing a stick cut in niche* at every ail iuehM^ 
and laid alongside (ha trench, which, being Stru|hl a* 
the one side, will govern one row, and tbe eye will 
direct the other with sufflcient aeeuracy. The planK 
having been taken up and properly pruned of the (opi 
and roots, are scattered along (he trench, and a man or 
boy, taking one in each hand, puis them in their plaCM 
in the trench, while another stands with the ahovel ^ 
veil pulveriied eartb, which he earefhlly caati hjhni 
the roots, and thus they proceed on; afterwards All la 
and press the earth to the roots with (he bind OT 
foa(. When all are se(, by mean* of a more aleva- 
ted line, and a good eye, they maybe presaed tSA 
perfect straight line. Dress your ground, end all ll 
done till tbe weeds and grass want eradicadng. It 1( 
a general error in rearing trees, fee, to suppoaa (ka 
work done when planted. It is wone than labor hM, 
unless afierwird* cultivated and protected beyiMHl (ba 
reach of the alock, greaa, ami weed*; nay. It ii dowB- 



EXPORTATIOIT OF AMEBIOAIT WOOL. 



Hahiilton Gat, Esq., of New-York, in a letter to 
the Jturnal (ff Commtrct, iCates (hot the chief obilada 
to the *uccesa of American wool in the Engl Ub mar- 
ket*, la Its unclean condition, and not a prcjutUea againat 
the article, merely because it i* American. Ha mfl 
our wool has not only been shipped ia bad conditJon, 
" each fleece by Itself considered, but long wool and 
short wool, the weak and tbe strong, the eoaiee and ttaa 
Soe, the felling and clothing qoalitie*, have been miu- 
gleil in (heaame sack, with a degree ofknowledga aat 
judgment about equal la (hat which would charBCtertaa 
the eonduet of a farmer who should aend hia wheal, 
corn and oats (o market, mixed together in the same 
bag." This he iiconBdent has much diqireased its valiM 
in England, for "nowhere," says bet "ia property mt 
carefully examined and ao correctly ealiwated balon 
purchasing, as In that country; and no where elM 
does a good article of its kind, in good condition, briof 
so high a relative price; and oowhera are Such baaTf 
deductions made and allowed bir fraud and ill ooa- 

He sUles the consumption of England to ba aboflt 
(wo hun'Ired millions of pounds annually, three -fbnrtha 
of which IS (he growth of Great Britain, aiMl (be 
balance is said (O be *' imported from every climata Of 
the earth, duty free." He (hinks all muat agree, •■Ikal 
hereafter the prices of our wool must be regulated prin- 
cipally by it* exporl value " — that " it muat be ao to 
enable our roanufiiclurer* to compete with foreign ri- 
vals, aa well as from the abondant topply." 



SAI.B OF AYBSaiRE BTOOX. 

The sale of Capt. Geo. Rardall's berd of Ayrahiraa 

took place at New Bedford, on the 6th of laat aaoBth. 

We are indebted to a gentleman who waa present tat 

Ihe foltowing memoranda : — 

Cow*. 

Young Smintiy, (imported,) II year* old, aold to Iv 
Gray, of Boston, fbr $70. 

Margit, (dam Young Swinley,) 6 yean old, loM H 
Ur. Blckett, for the Maas. Ag. Soeiety, br fW. 

Pink, (dam Maggie,) 4 yean Old, Mid (O Mr. IiMT- 
lon, of Lowell, Mass., IbrSTB. 

Mtdil, (import*^,) 7 vaan old, aold to Mr. Lkww* 
W»i27i. 
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Ooiran, 3 yeui old, i 
t/tlly, 3 yean olil, loiu lo 
Mut„ for SS2|. 

Jccft 1A« Laird, 1 year old, idIiI to Mr. Kndman, of 
It>n BciifOFil, for $70. 
Sandgt I yeu olJ, *old to Mr. Dean, Tor 



KYBBSNATIHa AinMAIA 



Tm oiaaaer in wbieh life ii aappoKnl in thme lol. 
IMI*, wbieh reiMin ■ lone '>■"* '■■ ■ *<^e of ilonnancy: 
h, to Ihc flnt rieiT, at teul,'qaile myitcriom. In our re- 
gion of oounlry, we have Ihe wooil-chuck, (or "ground 
bog,") faeilge hag, and aome other animala, wltich pan 
rix or leTen monlba of Ibe year in ■ Bengeloi ■lee[i. 
Darius this long period, ihey lake neitber fooil nor 
drink, and oioit of 'be fitnctiona of tbe boily are totally 
nspended. Tbe black bear alio byberoatei for a con- 
ilderBble poKion of the wiater aeaaon, bot doei not Ihll 
into a> low ■ degree of lorptdtty while "denned D|i," 

It ij a matter which has often eieiled inqniry, bow 
life could be ntpported for ao long a time, apparently 
without ■uitenance. Obaerralion, howex-er, leaches, 
that in hyberoating animals, a depoiit of nourishment 
ia aceumulaled daring their active period, which lervei 
u a source of aubsiitence durinic the remainder of the 
year. Tbe material which affonla Ihia supply, is /at, 
and during (he period of Bleep it ia gradually conaumed 
hy tbe proceaa of respiration, or in aupporting- life. 
Tbe amount of malerial consumed is le>B, however, 
than would be at Brat auppoaeil. The reason of this ia, 
(hat life ia only kepi up in a very low degree — the rery 
■light action of tbe ayslem occasioning- bul lillle watte, 
and, of courH, calling only for a supply proportionate- 
ly small. 

Dr. IIOLME9, of the Maiat Farmtr, in a rery aensi- 
ble and interesting article on this subject, remarks : 

" The phrsiolosical condition of Ifanse animals which 
become completely torpid during winter. Cannot be 
perfectly ascerlained. It has been found, howcTer, 
that Ihey have ■ great diminution of bodily temperature 
— breathe very slowly indeed, to that it ia hanlly poa- 
alble lo perceive any respiration it all — Iho puliation of 
the heart ia hardly felt, and tbe circulation Is of ooursi 
Tery languid. The feeling or irrilabilily ia almost de- 
■Iroyeil, for you can cut off a limb and lay open tbi 
body without (heir appearing (o feel it. Aa we bavi 
bebre slated, Ihc; become very lun and emaciated: 
but nolwilbilandlng all this, when Ihey awake at Ihc 
■ad of Ihe torpid period, Ihry are very active and vign- 
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uimala ■' btcoau vn-y lean and tmacialtd " at Ihe cloae 
of their hybenuiing period — at any rate, we know that 
they do not almagi become so. We are aware that the 
idea advanced by Dr. H. is alao countenanced by LiE- 
Iig; but uiU we are B.-itisfied that it ia nut altogether 
correct. We have known bean killed in their " dena," 
where Ihey had remained for four or Ave moDths, which, 
on being dretted, were found eieessively fat; and we 
have known wood-chucka dug out of their holes in Ihe 
aarly part of spring, which were in a surprising state of 
faliwss. 

How we do not by any means assert thai Ihete ani- 
mals, would have been as lal at the close of Iheir torpid 
Male at ihey were al Ihe commencement, or tbat the 
fot it nol luitatd during this italei bul we mean lo say 

was still lefl a large surplnt deposit. Wood^chucks, as 
before staled, ore more torpid In winler than beara, and 
they therelbre require proponionatcly less lo support 
life; in fact, we have often heard the remark, in our 
younger days, that these animals "come out /a((rr in 
Ihe spring than tbey were In the fall." The remarka- 
bla degrve of fctness fat which Ihey were tometiKies 
•Mad in tiM spring, undoubtMllr M to thb miMaka; 



only a smBJl amount of fat, coroparalively, bod been 
consumed during the winler. 

Bnl Ihe coodilion of animals at the close of hy' 
bemation, depends, of course, on the condition Ihef 
were in when Ibey entered Ihis stale, and alio Ihe lem- 
peraturr, and olher circumilances to wh'ch they »n 
exposed. They generally lake careto place th em selra 
below Ihe reach of frost, and in a siluallnn where they 
would be chiefly unafl'eeled by changes of lemperttura. 
If Ihe accumulation of &l was large inthe fill, it will 
not all be reqoired lo carry tbe animal through Iho 
winler. In regard to bean, it it often remarked by 
hunteia, that those which ramble In winter are poor, 
and that those which remain in their dens are fat. The 
reason is obvious — the fat animal is supported from tha 
depoaile acquired during [he previoua season ; the poor 
one is obliged to procure aubsialence from fresh snp< 
plies of food, or perish of alarvaliou. 

But whatever may be Ihe qnantity of fat which thesa 
animals may have when Ihey first come ont of their 
hiding places in Ihe spring, Ihey quickly lose it. W« 
are convinced ol Ihis fad, partly from our own obaer- 



It Ihe first objecl Of Ihe anl- 
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They have informed us 
mal on awaking from its long tieep, it in 
bt^;e of a cathartic quality; and under I 
de|>le(ion which is punueil, Ihe system 
dured, — the fat ia carried o9", and the 
loose, and fills off. In a very short time however, tha 
animal appeara lo have un{lergone a complete renova- 
tion; hit old coat is succeeiled by a new and brighter 
and with renewed strength he resumes hia career 



of life. 
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Thi* suliject has a practical bearing opoa which w* 
woHld aay ■ few wonla. Although we cannot induca 
our dometlic animala lo pass Ibe cold moMhsof winter 
like Ihe bear and wood-Chuck, in an unconscious sleep, 
yel we can place them in a situation which so far ap- 
proximates il, that Ihe expcnaa of tupponiog them may 
he very much lessened, and th eir com fort, besi lies, greatly 
promoled. It has been proved that warmlh and qnia- 
" ' In reference to Ihe hogi 
so much lioe* he resemble Ibe bear in his nature anil 
O^anisalion, that if he is well coaled and lined with fat 
' . le is much inclined 10 

sleep away Ihe lime inaeomforiablealye; inlhis >i(ra. 
lis the bodily wasle, thai a trifling amount of 
required. A knowledge of (hi* imporlant 
fact, hoe induced some brmert to adopt a very econo- 
mical mode of wintering their hogs. 



SBOBHT AMBBIOAK FATBim. 
Bfjiortti far ■' ThtCvUhatar," ftji Zikas C.RoaMHl, 

Mecianieal Enginter, and Jltomey Jar proevriitg 

Palrnlt, WaikingloH , D- C. 

For an impTOvenien( in hames for harness. KaSMB 
VnztT, Fayelleville, New- York, Sept, 26, 1846. 

The claim io this case clearly sels forth Ihe manner 
)f construction, ami tbe operation of (hit valuable ia< 

C/aim.— " What I claim as my Invention, and detira 
o secure by letters patent, is the attaching tbe cnrTeJ 
ilipps lo (he front tides of (he hames by means of 
louble joinit, SOBS lo render (hem srir-adjnstable, and 
keep the draught directly in a line from Ihc point of 
idaehment of the clipps to the hamet, (o Ihe point of 
of the I 



ami (or the porpoee w btroia aM (Wth." 
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Ntir. 



B Nai'ackaMtUi Plow- 



ieh he I 



:ulti- 



vateililhir.lof an acre of ei 

in April Jul, on it piece of loamy iiil IhaC hail been 
plameil to corn Ihc previoui year. He (ank (he vinen 
rrom a iwamp, anil Bet them out brlween the old corn- 
billi, withiiut plowing or harruwin^f Id aome instance! 
he cut DP about aix inch« iquare ot the lurr of the cran- 
berry bed tbr makiag each new hill, anil in other in- 
Wvicea he merely >ei a few vinei; bolh, he uyi, <liil 
equally well. On the Drit of June, he went over the 



bills 



tth ■ 



lig-ht. He then hned the plants, but used no manure a 
any time. The plants grew tinely; ahoiil the 20th o: 
Jaly, they bloaionieil, and have this season produceil i 
very good crop of fruit— some of llie hills yielding i 
pintnC berries each. At Ihednle of Die communication 
(Sth Oct.) he Hates the rinescnveredlbe whole grounil 
He sent a lot of the crantierries to the edilor of Ihi 
i-ho says they were the ''largest and hand 



vEUAim ros ambbioait fboduob. 



Extrac 



>r the 



■n. Thi 



says: 






king ■ 



btan hitli, would give 1!5 bushels per acre." 

We would by no means doubt the correctness of the 

Plouinan^t calculation, but aboulit like lo know how 

far ''ajiart" bean hills are I 

" by the rcporU of the Plymouth County (Mass.) 



Agrieullural Society, thai Mr. Abi 
West Briilgewater, obtained a premium for a umjde i 
cranberries f>ont a cr<ip of 39S bushels and 17 (luarl 
from two acres of ground. This crop appears to ha' 
been the pioduce of a bog meadow. Mr. Bcrkuam 
BTperiment is the only one in regard to the oultivatii 
'.and, of which we have learui 



the J 



mill. 



OF BRIOK-TARDS. 



At ■ late meeting of the Niw-Yorl 
Dr. IfHnEiiHiLLipokenr the inlluenei 
biick. yards, which he said he hail for 1 



tier reoeiTcd fnno Rev. H. CtHmtu, 
to the Editor nl the Cultirator, dated London, ISth Bap- 
lemberlast. In relation to the denund Ibr AmerlCM 
bread-stutfa in England, he says, 

"There will be a quick demand fortll the prttdoe* 
which is likely to come. The best informed and mod 
Judicious and sa^acinu* men, are not without alarm Ibr 
a Tery serious scarcity of (bod. The utter failure of lb* 
potato crop in Irelanil is determioed, and the eoue- 
quences are frightful lo contemplate. It is quite gen- 
eral here; but I hope that the alarm with regard to the 
disease among the turnips in the Dorlh, ii prematura. 
The crojiB ot oats and barley are not large — wheat ia 
more than an average crop; but there will be no aor- 
plus, and there is anlicipalcd a very large demand Ibr 
bread-stuSi upon the continent. 

" My Kth No. will, I suppose, soon 1» throagh Uia 
press, as the publishers have all the matter. In Ihii 1 
have treated fully, the subject of live atock. I have de- 
sired lo avoid any improper partiality, luid to place Uu 
subject in aa bir and proper a light as pouible. I ihall 
leave now in a few days for the coniiaeat, and hope not 
to be unreasonably long before I send the 9lh So." 



OtQXnSIES. 



Is 2 j feet a| 



e laai 



We take from li.e Tribune i 
marks on the subject. 

" At the lime when hidallention was Brst directed to 
(hi> subject, the following incident occurred to establish 
his opinion. A friend had obsei ved lliat, immediately 
after a severe thunder- shower, all his vineyard appear- 
ed in a sickly condition, and nosalisfaclury reason could 
be aisi(;ne<l far the occurrence of the phenomenon, until 



>tigatioi 



c gases of a 



■cded sc 



nDr.U, 
nity 



been blown over the 






leaves to adark, reddish brown 


r. These gases w. 




e particularly inju 


ous in the latter stage of the 


ling ofthc kiln, am 


derive tbeir noxious property 


n the anthracite eoaJ 


used, the proportion of which is. 



of ha 



.1 to I 



e knew K 



in at leasi 



thousanr 

gases will extend their deleterious influence formiles, 
the supply being kept up at the yards for hours. They 
are particularly delrimenlal to Hewtown Pippins, the 
foliage of which is destroyed formiles. The leaves 
are turned completely over in many cases, and one side 
is turneil to a different color, a reddish- brown, appear- 
ing as if touched by a vehement Bre. By these gases 
tree* are often rendered unable to furnish healthy sap 
fortlie proper sustenance of the fruit. Speaking t>f pip- 
pins, he mentioned that one of the fineil orchards in the 
country, in the town of Corllandl, Westchester Co., eon- 
taining from 1000 to liKX) trees, was entirely ruined, 
principally by the gases from numbers ot brick-yards in 
the immediate vioinily. litis sutyect was rereirad lo a 
Committer to report to (tw Faneia' Club. 



FoonEH.— J. H., (Guelph, C. W.) Wa 
; or planting corn in drills, for fodder — tba 
wo bushels seed to the acrt. 
have ever tried for Ibis pur- 
pose is the "Chinese tree com;" next to this the large 
sweet corn. When It is cut, it should lie on the ground 
as thin as possible, for a few days, in dry weather, and 
then may be bound in small bundles near the top and 
set in small shocks, where Ihey should remain till tho- 
roughly cured. It should be cut whenlhe lop of thetaseel 
begins lo turn. Bolh the italks and leaves are good 
food, if well managed, but the leaves are best. It is best 
to cut it wilh a machine before it is fed out. 

Centbe-Draft Plow. — A Sdbscriukb, (Easlon, If. 
T.,) Prouty and Mean- centre-ilratE plow is designed 
lot sod. lis 'practical operation" ii approved. The 
usual weight of No. 23, (for level furrows,) is 95 lbs., 
with wheel and cutter — Ihal of the 5j, or self-sharpen, 
ing, {for angular furrows,) is ISO lbs. They are " suf. 
, flcienlly solid in conalruction lo be . serviceable on 
rough, stony or rocky land." The cost here iiiClOilbr 
!the23, and^n for the 5], with one extra point Ibr 
each. The price of the points or shares, is 50cts. each. 

Waste kbom I.ijie-Kil.ib— A SuBScaiBEft. Wa 
■hould think the "mixture oflime, ashes and coal" 
you speak of, would be of use as manure, but a trial 
would best sliow lo what cro]>s and soil* It ii beat ailapt- 
ed. 

Stacks and Hat Barhs. A SobscrIbcr. We 
should prefer putting hay into stacks well made and 
thatci.ed, to using what are called "Dutch bams," or 
caps. The stacks, when well made, expose less anr- 
face to the weather, and they can always be erected on 
the B{>ol where they are most wanted; but the caps are 

Cheviot sheep.— Z. B. W., (Little-Falls.) W« 
think that the mutton of the Cheviot sheep sells a* high 
in the British markets as that of the South-Down. The 
wool answers for combing, and we think the Seeeea 
average something more in weight than the Sootli- 

Dohkiho Fowls. — J. H, C,, (New-Albany, Ind.) 
W^e do not know any breeders ot Dorkmga near Lonia. 
ville or Cincinnati. We would refer you to Hr. BaN- 
haa, of the (Columbus) Ohio Cultivator. The fowla 
could be had here. If desired. 

Soot, when applied to the roots of the common piim- 
rtUB and cowslip, has the effect ot transmating th^ 
complexion tima their woalad pala yalloir .ooltw to 
. that ot a delicate pink. 
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March of obstacles to coulcnj with, anil overeooiing 

The reiull apeabi volumei in faror of the Prouty k 
Mean', or Centre- Draught Plows, which under luch 
trying circumMancea, were found lo punue '' Ihe eTen 
tenor of Iheir way," through Ihe thickeit of them, 
withifut the interTenllon oflhe plowman, farrow after 
furrow, at the preparilory Iriai, before slaMing for pre- 
miumi, and performing auch work ai ia indeed nil little 



iaferi. 






match, the folli: 

Centre -Draught ploughs i 

flrtt, Mconil, and fourih |>1 



t the 



f th( 



Hily & Mean, vil: The 
lua in the IM elan, and 

The winner of Ihe flrsl premium in Ihe «econd claa-i, 
wai the >on of Mr. Bryan Jackion, aged eleven yean, 
who, Ihe last year, al Ihe age of ten, look Ihe lecond 
premium al Wtlmingion, anil > graluiloui premium al 
$i at the Philailelphia A g. Society 'a plowing match, 
andil iihii inteniion again Id conlenil for Ihe men's 
priie, the coming aeaion, al the aame place. Succeai 
attend auch "aona oflhe plowl" The emulaiion Ihui 
loMereil and encouraged, will "grow with their grow lb, 
and alrenglhen with Iheir atrenglh," and (nin to Ihe 
tervice a race of plowmen thai (hall be able to coi>e 
with Ihote of whom Colman apeaki, " whoae furrowi 
11* like the plaila of a ^irl-boiom " — ai did Ihoae al 
(he recent match of Ihe Newcaalle Coualy Eociety, under 
mou untoward circumatanceii ahowing inoal conclu- 
■iTely, Ihal with Ihe Prooty plow* with wheela, it ii 
DO longer oeceaaary to aaaigu auch labor lo the heal 
band upon a farm, ladi of ■ dozen yean of age being 
quite competent lo the taik. B. 

fVUatington, Dtl., Kth Srpt., 1846. 




ALBANY. NOTEMUER, 



TO OORRESFORDBim. 

CoMHDNtc&TloHS hsTe been received, the pad month, 
from Jamei K. Verdier, B. C, Clark Itich, N. Lony. 
worth, E. D. Andrewa, L. A. Morrell, A 8ubM:ribe^ 
Z. C. Robbint, O. P. Lewii, T. H. Collini, D. C. C. 
Wright, X. Y. Z., Ruailcua, J. Davia, B. H. Levering, 
Cbarlea, S. W. Q. 

Books, Faufhli.ti, ftc, bare been received aa fbl> 
Iowa :— 

Descriptive Catalogue of FmiUand Ornamental Tree*, 
kc, cultivated and for aale al the Mount Hope NurM* 
riea ol Elwanoeb li BAaar, Rocheiler. 

Adverliiemenl of the Seneca Lake Highland NutMry 
ofE C. FaoBT, Catharine, Chemung Co., S. Y. 

The New-Bngland Ag. Almanac lor 1S47. F. T»OW. 
■ BiDaE, publisher, New-IIaven, Coou. 

Alao a great number of newapapen containing^ Ag* 



ihibilioi 



of Agt. 



A Brief Compendium of A 
R. L. ALLEN, Esq., of Bu" 
Miles— 43S pp., 12 mo. 



MONTBLT NOTI0E3. 



Gdano.—A correspondmt al Mamaroneek, Weslchee- 
arcounly, N. Y., whoae lignalure is wholly illegible, 
rrilea that he used gnano the past aeaaon on wheal, rye, 
potatoes, Indii 



p and sugar beet, i 



I nil of w 



Ho 



nihal il 



operaleil well, except c< 

ano on his meadows. He u>ed 200 lbs. gunu.^ <m. ^^. 
lbs. gypsum per acre, and il increased Ihe quantity of 
hay from 1800 Ibi. per acre, (where there was no guano 
or fryP*i>'o,') <o 4>^' Kecommenda 300 Ibi. guano and 
-.-— i-ig for meadows, lo be 



appli 



lely pi 



Foroi 



ind 1 



TO T 



P AdBiaiTIiTURAL SOOIETISa 

osiilera it desirable that there ahould 
be more of an interchange of views and proapecta of the 
different Agricultural Societies, and eapecially he de- 
iiraa il between the county ones of New-York. In thii 
way very many imporlanl improvemenLs in Ihe iDinBge- 
mant of auch bodies may be enjoyed by all. 

It ii proposed that upon Iha election of oOlcers tor 
*«ch society, the name oflhe person who doea the busi- 
ness ofthe society— either President or Secretary — wilh 
his port-office address, be seal to (he Cullivalor, (post 
mgepsid,) for pubticalion. 

That the Secretary of each Society shall keep ■ 
record of Ihe names thus published, and upon the pub- 
lication of the annual premium list, addrrans, or any 
procenling of the Society, enough be fumished lo sup- 
ply each of Ihe Other eounly societies wilh ■ copy. 
Some of the premium liati are vary badly arruiged, and 
aiw made oat wilhont nucb car*. I.<t us look over the 
bM>au:lioiMDfeMhotk«r,M»d«op]f Ihaftwd. O. 



I ground 
•22A Iba, per acre agood dreising. 

Stock at Auction Wm.CnsHHAK, ofNew-Brain- 

tree, Mass., olTera at auction on Ihe lOIh insl., Durham 
cattle, South-Down aheep, and Maekay pigs. 

Cheviot Shiep and AraSHiRi Cows.— Wi see by 
a communication in the Oclober Nn. of Ihe t'armiTf Li- 
brary, that Hon. Daniel Webster has, on his brm at 
Manheeld, Mats., a Bock of twenty Cheviot sheep, late- 
ly imported from Scotland. We understand that Hr> 
W. has also lately imported some fine Ayrshire cows' 
which have been addeil to Ihe superior herd betor* 
kept on his larm. 

MoaQAN Honsls- — We are inlbrmedlhat Heasn. Qta, 

A. Mason, of Jordan, and Munro, of CamiUus, 

purchased the fine Morgan horse "General GiObnl," at 
the late Stale Fair at Auburn. We have no ilonbl that 
he will prove highly useful in breeiling lothe gooJ-sii' 
ed atrong marea of that section. We publiah in this 
number the report of the commitlee on " Foreign 
Slock" exhibited at (he Fair, and we would call alien* 
lion to the remarka therein relative lothia horaeand the 

I Fruits. — Since our last, we have received from 
Afollos Rollo, of Stephenlown, apecimeas of the 

' "Gloria Mnndi" apple, weighing 17 ounceseacb; from 
Professor Hall, of i his city, specimens of a greenisb- 
red, alriped apple, known in the eaatem part of Hasaa- 
ehuaelts as Seeknofurther. The samples sent were from 
liinKliam, Masa. We do not find this apple described 
in Downingl "Fruit and Fmll tree*,'' or anv work at 
ImmL lt|tW«UkMwninlk«Metiaananed,a[MlUuex. 
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Nor 



C»Ilenl apple from Ihe miilille of SeplMnber (o the mid- 
(][« of Octuber. from B. D.rRB, gpccimens of i aeeil- 
ling clingitiine peach of tuperior eicellence, und very 
flue ntnplM of Catawba gnpe*. From S. D. Bhith, 
Laasiogburgh, (pecimens of beautiful guincei, from 
trees teareil from seiHl planleil eight yean ago. Four 
of them weighed three pounila and a quarter. From 
Geo. Desraratb, Montreal, (ihroiiRh Mr. Thok- 
BL'RK, ofthinelly,) ipeeimens of Ihe following virleliei 
of ap|ilea: £t. Lawreuce, Faineuae, Ribaton Fi|ipin, 
OoliicD Pippin, Pomma Oriae, Corderella, Montreal, 

From E. P. Prentice apeeimena of the Gloria Mun- 
di, (one of which weighed jiOj ouncea, anil wai I4f inche* 
in circumference,} Greening, Blacic Gilliflower, New. 
lown Pippin, English Pearmain, Tali 



three other 



e Itinda 
From R. H. Ptil 



. of whici 



■pecii 



ly." Ilenaya, — "thetrulh is, Filzf enlJ** Bona-Potnr 
maile Ihe attempt, with two horiea, to operate hia mlUi 
and failed. It waa then morerj to my Hoiae.PowBr lad 
aucceaafully operated by it with one of Ihe nine ipu of 
horiei which were insufficient to mOTO the nill with 
Filigerald'I power." 

Mr.BiNO Wool. — We have aome aamplea of veiy 
hanilsome Merino wool from D. and L. Eastman, of 
ILut Kuperl, Tt. Tbejr are free from gum, whlta, aaft 
and Ane. 

Chops oh LoNO Island. — The following i* an 
extract from a letter dated Queena Coonl)-, Sept. 19th, 
1846, which came too late fur oaClce in our last number. 

"Our farmera are now busy culling up Ihe corn, which 
will be very good. Suck wheat willnolbeafaeavjrcrop. 
Potatoes rotted much, and the crop will be light. The 
weather haa been ao very line, that we have pjuiure ia 
abunilance, and want cattle and iheep to feed. The dis- 
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CIS-M 


. J. N. Blake* 


LEE 


wishes to correct 


amis- 



vilh I: 



;i yet 



a Ihe 



lake which occurred in Ihe eitracts we published from 
bis communication, in our August number. It Is there 
aaiil — " I never sell any of my best ewea till Ihey are 
advanced in yeara." Mr. B. ilates ihat ihe article (or a 
portion of it,) waa written several months before iis 
publication, but that before it appeared in print, he had 
sold a few of hit best ewes. 

Mr. Re tbold'b Sheep. — A writer in the Grtenvillt 
(S. C.} JHounlainter, i-equesla to bo informed how ti 



le tleecce of Air. 
lulynur 



Oxfordshire Sheep, spoke 



e requin 



rowing. He thinks. 



, the finii 



,e yield of v. 



lould a 



the shearing of this year, SUth Alay, bul Ihe time they j 
were slieared last >ear, ia not meulioned. 

DCKATIO!!!! TO THE STATE AliltlCUL. SOCIETT. — We ! 

are Rratifieil to learn that Ja»K9 Lknox, Esq.. of New- j 
York, has presented llie t>taie Ag. Society with thirty j 
copies of Waahinglon's Letters on Agriculture, They 
will be pairl out as preniinni! by the Society. Joseph 
Fellows, Esq., of Geneva, who in ISJ3 presented the 
Society with $11X1, has lately made a donation of $50 
more. Such liberal clTorls to advance Ihe interests of 
agriculture, cannot fail lo be appreciated by the Society 
as well as by Ihe community in general. 

Crops ih Maine. — The JIfaine Farmer aays, — " It 
"las been an excellent season. Gnisa has been eicelleni, 
and our barna are full of hay. Wheat has been more 
than a medium crop. Oaiaare very good, Indian com 
was never better. Potatoes, aa ■ general thing, are of 
good imaiily, though hardly an average crop, as it 
regards quiiuiity— not so many platileda? usual. Grafted 
winter apples below an average crop. N^ilural fruit is 
ibundaiit.-' 

SaXok Wool — We have received from Charles 
.Vatiunp, of Walpole, N. H., aome samples of very 
'ne and beautiful wool, from his Hock of liaxon aheep. 
f these samples, which ap[iear lo have been taken fnim 
'omc fifty or sixty sheep, are a fair criterion of the 
lUal'ty uf the whole flock, it must be valuable. We 
ire not informed of the number of Ihe flock. 

3uRnECTinN.~In Ihe list of premiums published last 
onlh, it was slateil thai Ihe first premium for hitrit 

•ndaga — it should have been ll'atcrrillr. Oneida county. 
*Ir. Mo.s'TiiOMERv thinks that the editorial remark* m 
'ir last, in relation lo FiTcaEBALD>s Portable Kill and 
.na.^.Pqwia 4ij -Int.uti'w'xxkis »ili. "io'i'ML- 



heanl of it as (ar 

east as Smithlown, u here it was very fatal. It has been 
\ most fatal upon Ihe south aide of Ihe island; in some 
villages a hnrse or two dying upon each brm. Perhaps 
; lOua horses have died with it upon Long Island. II ia 
generally far less fatal now, than early in Ihe aeason." 

Potatoes injdred bt Wire. Wo Rata.— -Mr. J. K 
Si ARB, of Verona, N. Y., informs ua that his poialoet 
Ihe past season were greatly injured by the fibres which 
' connect the tube* with Ihe slalk, hiving been eaten off 
by wire-worms. The effect of this waa to cause Ihs 
tops to will and die, presenting an appearRnee similar 
to those aflected with Ihe blight, or what is generaUr 
known as Ihe "puiatoc diwase." 

Merinos for MissiaaiFPi.— We understand [hat Ih* 
Meura. Law, of Meredith, Delaware county, N. Y., 
have lately disposeil of a lot of superior Merino aheep 
to Mr. BaoWN, of Mississippi. The sheep have been 
forwarded, through an agent in New-York, to ^ew- 
Orleans. 

Effects or btiiono alkalieb. — A correspoadenl 
mentions that he put the ashes from a leaching tub into 
his hog-pen, and his piga, from working among them, 
were all taken lame, and some of Ihem loat their hoob. 
Just as might have been expected. The ashes should 
have been very thinly spread over the yard. 

PdtAToe Rot. — ^A correspondent of Orange County, 
with the signature of Charles, writes ua that accord- 
ing to hia experience, the best way to escape the pota- 
loe disease, is lo plant very early. He states that lut 
spring he planted one corner of a lot about ■ fortni^ 
earlier than the rest of Ihe Held. •• They were," he 

mowed off the lops of half of the Aral planted and half 
of the last. On digging them, I found mowing Ihe top* 
did no good whatever, no difference being perceptible 
between those which were moweil and thoee which 
were noi. Of [hose which were planted flrat, (HbouttiM 
lUlh May,) ihree-fDurtha were rotten; Iboae planted 
last, had no! a sound one among Ihem. Again, of thosa 
poiatoea which were planted in a fleld about the 271b 
April, I should judge, from the few which have beM 
dug, that comparatively few will be rotten, although lb* 
yield will be quile light. T think poialoes which do 
not rot, du not yield aa well aa they did a few yean 
■go." 

Attachment or a Cow poa Pioa.^Mr. 8. Lues, 
of Wilbrahan, Mass., relalea a aingular Eaaa of the «t- 
lachmcnt of a cow for pigs. In relation to Ibia eow, 
Mr. L. writes — "a few yeara ago she slnnk her ail, 
and as I had a pig running in the bam-yatil, aba took to 
the little porker and was very pariial lo him — not per* 
milting dogs, or other animals to nolest him. I kilM 
the pig in the winter, and as Ihe cow had another eaH 
in Ihe spring, t was in hopes she would never notice a 
pig so again; but after I sold her cal^ and got anolbar 
pig, she took lo him, and even taugbthim to ncfc b«rl 
I bad the good fortune to bnek up that, I got ■• 
aaother cow, and sbe waa not so find of tha pif^ bM 
rn^oM \i Ki,. fad •— ' >"-»«■ ■'^is Jut qwiw- » * 
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did not get ■ pig lill totnetime ifler I had >o1il the lail 
D>lf tram the caw tint meniioneil, I wu id hopea ihe htul 
fergolleD all about Ihe pig, but ibe itill manifeila a 
•trooK nganl for him, bbU !□«■ for him when ihe comBi 
bom iter putnrc ai itae wuulil ilo for her calf." 

PBoriTS or Beeii.— R. R. Child. Fittsfleld, Vt., 
blaki keeping beei very pro&Uble. He aayi every far- 
Bier mar, ^T ">* inrettment of a few dollars, itipply 
bi* bniljr abundanlly with haacf, prdvideJ (he bcea 
Kre pniperiT muuceJ. Be UT> one of hi> ae'iKhhan, 
Mr. A. CoLTOK, hai rcaliaed mora profit for the lail 
four or fl»a yean, tn the prmlnoe of honey than any 
other man In Pitlitleld with "Ave lioies the amoant of 
money ioTeited in any olher way." He sayi Mr. CoL- 
Ton haa an Improreil hive, but be doei not pive ui >uch 
ft description of it u enables oi to form an opinion of 
Ita merit*. 



HBW PUBUOATIOm. 



A. BaiET CoHrEND or Practical 
by R. L- Allen, BuSJo : Saxtok Sl Milu, Kew-Torh, 
pabliihen. 

Thii work, containing 437 pigea, ISmo., ia ai it par- 
port* lo be, a brief compendium of agriculture; but 
from comiJerable examination, we think it in general 
very judiciouily written. No attempt i* maile to create 
aMoniihment by the aonoDnceraent of ntvr diieoTeriei, 
but the moat etiential kaoua lacte in relation to the dif- 
fcrenl branchea of huahandry, are preiented in a clear 
BBiI perapieuoui style. Mr. Allem haa been known 
for leveral year*, a* one of our beat and mott practical 
agricultural writera, and we preauBe fai* reputalioo in 
Ihit reapect will be fully aupported bythi* work. 
The Trees or Auibicai Native and Foueign, 

PlCTOBIALLY AND BOTANICALLT DBUHEATED, ANC 
BCIEMTIPICAILT AND POFOLAaLT DESCKIBED : 

Being coo»idered principally with reference lo the 
Geography and Blalory, aoil anil aituation, propagation 
and culture, accident! and diieaaea, etc. Illoatrated 
by numerous engravioga. By D. J. BaoWHi, author 
of -Syli ' w—^...... n ..._ 



(idering a dry and ecientifle study, highly intereiting. 
The i Dual rations are in aome re*pec(s objectionable. 
The porlnil* of the tree* are entirely too smal), geoer- 
ally, to convey a characteriatic idea of the species oc 
variety intended to be represented, and, wbat is a still 
greater objection, Ihe nunc cut is aomeliBei used to 
represent several treea of not only different species, but 
distinct genera — thua confonnding their oppoiite cbar* 
aolariatica. The cuis of Ihe leavea are geoenilly well 
eieODted, but we are sorry to notice that some of the 
cuts designed to show aectinns of fruits, convey no pro- 
per idea of the fruit* to whose oames tbey are attoelietl. 
Of Ibis deacripUon. is tbe eul of the pear, on pag* 
287 and the out of Ihe apple on page 296. The blos- 
soms, alfo, in aome Inalanees, are not so correctly de- 
lineated, as lo he readily recognized. Thia may bs 
said in rsferaace to Ihe cherry, the pear and some 

There i*. however, a large amount of useful inbrma- 
liOQ in the booh, and we have do doubt that it will 
prove valuable (o a considerable portion of the comma- 
nily. % 



FORBiaX. 



ericsna.' New-York: Habper j 



Thia: 

author 1 . 

found aome itlSlculty in comprening (he matter he would 
have been obligeil (o write, into lArUe 520 pages, the 
number which hia volume contalna. II has grown to be 
Hie hshlon to give a high-sounding title to any work 
which deacribea in a general manner, the proilucta of 
the United Stales, merely ; aa iTJmtrica were theUnited 
States, or the only part of Ihe continent worthy of the 
name. We are, notwilhalanding, a plain people, and 
we like lo have Ihe names of either books or things, 
express what they really are. The title of (his work, 
would lead us lo suppose that in it we have a hialory and 
deacrlption of all the species and varieties of trees that 
grow on thia contmeni, in Its length and breadth — from 
tbe shores at the Atlanlic lo Ihe Pacifle— from the Arctic 
ocean to Patagonia, But auch is not the fad— it does 
not even describe many of the principle trees of the 
United Slates. Those important trees, oska and pines, 
are entirely omitted, aa are also willows. This is a dis- 
crepancy, compared with Ihe title, which ought not lo 
have occurred. 

In the arrangement of the work, Mr, Bbowhe hat 
elosely followed Looo -M, to whole works he says he is 
deeply indebted — as indeeil who is not, that wrilea on 
Ibeaubject oflreest The deieripllonsafspeciesare gese- 
fslly plain and comprehensive. The names and descrip- 
tions of the prinnipal varieties are introduced; fallowing 
which are its geography, history, the deaciiplion of the 
■ i) and situation moat suitable for ita aucceasful growth, 
and how (O propi4;aIe and manage it. Following this, 
are given acconnliof the caaualliea, insects and diseases, 
to which Ihe iree issubjeel. All Ibis Is inlerapersed with 
nany a legend, anecdote and story, illuslraled with apt 
quotation*. Tfru baa greatly vo/mlarittd tbe work, 
mlliiif wbal moat people bavabMa ia tbe b^t ff Mn- 



Bt the Caledonia, arrived at Boston on tbe 20lh nit., 
we have onr foreign exchangea lo the tint of October. 
The failure of Ihe potato crop is ascerUined to be leN 
than wai a short lime since anticipated. The wheat 
crop of England is naid lo approach nearly to an aver- 
age crop, and oats and barley are more than an average. 
The slock of old wheat at present, is greater than it hat 
been since IS37. Hay is abunilaal, and the tni-nep amp 
is good. The prospect is, that there will be no neces- 
sity of using potatoes for stock, and that by economy 
in use, they may serve the people (or three-fourlhi of 
the UBual period, that potatoes are uaed. There is, 
however, no doubt Ihal a considerable supply of bread- 
Btufl^ will be required in Ihe kingdom; at tbe aama 
lime, we think there is good sense in the caution given 
in some of tbe Engliah papers, against ninntng into 
wild speCutalions, aa food will be sent to the British 
porta from every corner of the world where it can b* 
■pared. The effect of the news has been 
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if nour 



d grair 
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and cheese — beef wai 
higher than at the same time lost year, bui 
in bad repute on account of the packing. 



PRICES OF AGRICULTUKAL PKODUCTS. 



COTTON-Nrw Oi 

h. Bbioi-Upliiid, BjalOj 
BUTTER— Orangs Coun 



New-York, Od. 93, 
and Alabama per lb., a]alllc.- 
, ItalSc.— Wesiera 






GRATN- 






nahd, tl.lSatl .33-Rya, 

BEEP-M™; ii.tr "hhi.. V>3la-P,iiat, te.o».«31. 

LARD— Pci lb. 7H9C- 

~.„„ ..__ uii ■fp.1BiaJlO.I9]. 



/-"ONTA'NINOpeiliirrepforshnn Hnm c»iile, ii> whieh is pra- 
^ filed ■canciaabivtorTorBiisUiih uxl American .''iKnt-Homi, 
compiied rrnmlhf be« amhwilieii by Lawa F. AtLm. This 
ITalnaWebookeoniBinnliBpedigreairf abiKii six hundred calda, 
and it Aouid be in tlie kaiidi afeverr breeder of Shon-Honi*. A 
fiwcwieafaraalealiha Osnci oTu* CnLTivAToa. 
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DOWNINCS WORKS. 



TTJl'LVABI.F. works, by A. J. Dawning, R«|. 7%i F*Miu 
* amiF'.U7W,.e/ApuriB^wl\,»^nnPipm;a.xi<ia, and 

nlly ; wnh dnicrrpiiiiiii of lU the Gueil varistiKt of Truil cultiva- 



(iifnviDKS. SI.W. Or I 



uiible of all tha booki whish Mr. Dm 

■un. uid it ia Uia iiicM"c)urinfii(b>»kor iIm i««n. '^^g' i"c 
MV bE r.HnuiI of ill cninjilelciicM frDDi the racl of lU eoulairiiii 
almornulcntlimti'lIM anrti of ajiplFa Mr. Dowjilng cliin 
thari([lil1ntii1kab.>airruiuandireEil'nn hariog been bom i. 

bleitriTeniiiAmencai'EVEO-bndywill cmwtde the liBht ain« 



" Thia ia a valualile pnclical u 
vTcry fniit-irronTr ilioiud doheh 
■«tion."— 1/. S. Oiaiu. 

A TrtaliMt on Lniteapt Corrfca 
with a view to tlK improvemenl iti 

ktWying ant gtniindi. and mitmf 
cnltiTBtinii of luinly ireea: deei 
boow and grnDwb ; nirmauon at ( 
fiideiH. rtc.j witli reourln un Rv 



rcrli. and VTeiy MrhardiBl and 

lit; adapled tn\cinh Ain< 

|K>»ci]ile9nr tlie an; dirF< 
ii« plMilBIioni. ; dcKripiioi 



nifieial w 



. NEwei! 



— Zmfsn'i Oonfaii 



f«™ Ifal 






Ilai%ni/iir Camfi Ikiidairti; adanied to Nonh America, in- 
dndinit BknlluaaandPlani of tbe Bniiriinff. and ittifoa rm 
layiiiii nut Unioiiila. 1 vol. Sva., willi nsiy neal illnawalioiii. 
Second ediiim, rcTiigd. tS.OO. 

AaecHud aditisii of ihe '' Cona^ Reeidencei" iijun nubliihed. 

lain preimralinn, will coinaiii liinuaiid deaijnu for the [nleriorr 
■ud Diniilura of cutlnget, at well aa additional dCMgni for farni 
balldiiiRi. 

aardlaing fir Lailin I nui} Compai'ion to the Flower Oatdpn. 
BeiBE an Hl|<liatMiiicnl nrraniti'iiieiit of all the aniamemal jAaiils 

Ibair cHlmw. lly Mia. Iiouikm. Kirai Ante rinn. from ilia' wcnnd 
London olillvn. Reviml and edlltd bir A. J DnwiiiiiK. 1 thick 
tdL 19 DHi., with engnTiniis Rpteeeiiting t)ie proceUEa ot griA- 
tog, boddii^, larerins, Ac, &c. ■I.Bt. 

''Alrulycbancillli work, writlen with gimplieity and clearnen. 
tliatkcateill^ the beai work on ihe auhJecL and we Mronely 
nconiintnd it ii to all onr Air coontrTwonun, la a work tbey 

""Ttaliii afidl and Biim|rieM manual oT iDnruction upon the 
■■liiaDtarwIiieb hlreau. HeinR inlandcd {.n tboie who harr 
liltlanr nopreTinuttnuwteilEeorpnleiiinii, it preaenli in a pre- 















MeMTi. W. ft P. will poblir 


•bcinlf, mgluieit*'! H 















NOTICE. 

rrilE ondrniiiniedeipecu to return rron hi* jnnmeylngi in thr 
■*- (oiiihrni auiea aboDI the In Keliruary neii. whan he hopes \t 

be fully preiiarod tu meet and Rll all oidei 

.y for hii " Warren Ilorja Pnwerg and 
iai perfectly improved, hi* "Hand Th: 

HorK l-owrra," and tile Eiidlen Cha 

>he " I'lali'i Improved Porinhlc Burr Sluiie MilU,"— lofelhet will 



■ hcalihrw dntriet, witb pleaainE 

■cenery, nnd in Ihe immPdiale vicinity of water, and havini a 
-HniM eignhlD of arei>inm«laliiiE a KcnlWnan'a family. The 



1, >fcn h-ithtvub. 



X ina andi^ardeuinE uten<ili, coiuiitini; in part uf [dowa af 
FteelKn-u-i, MiDOr'*, Honen k Co.'!, Proaty & Mean', and Rnf 



Tlie Lucked Couliar, aad 
linir Milln, Grain Cradlei. Com and Ci4 



Vrought Share Plow. 

ifilla, Straw Cullen. of Om 
iHKi approved pallcmv. 

Hone Powen'. 'nireahlng Macbinea, (tc. Gin fear. Hill, Hmaa. 
ower, aiHl all other rutiiiga, conalendy on band. Alao a Renenl 
•HtTraenl of Braaa, Coinr, and Iron Wire CkHh, for Paper, Rica, 
Jidoihnmlll^ 8eiv«,»creen>. RiMea. Ac, fto. 

Pennni nnhsijng article! from the iDbKribar may depend npea 

Ike manner. 

JOHN HOORB, 
New-York, OCT. 1, IMS— It" 



ruhioned chum. Tlie Kendall chnrn jf getting to be all Ihe jto." 

It ine Alhany Aaricutlutal WateboOH, Ko. 10 Maiden LwM. and 
a Dcnn-it. LUTHKB TUCKER. 



WIRE CLOTH SEIVE AND SCREEN MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

THE aitbiicriber haamniilaiitly on band a large aaannment of 
thu abovB anieles, which be offeri at llie loweH maikit 

July, 194S— 10 moi. 101 1 



I FEW fine Panli 



FOR SALE. 



hu are fyom one 10 foar years old, all in fine 



COMMERCIAL OARrEK AND NURSERY, Of 
PARSONS & Co,, FLUSHING, NEAR N, Y. 

'pHE prnprirtor" of ihij enablinhmenl are conMantly iBCroB«in| 
I ilieir Bock which now coven nearly aeventy ana* of frmmd, 
■nd include! every deutable variety of Fnit and OmitBenlal tnei, 
bliriji1>s, Roara. Vinea, 9tt Their poaieiBion of ipeeimen around* 
fur Ihe leMinc of every varietl' of fruH ihay cuhirats, albnl* than 
incrriwd facTliliH fiir Ihe atlainmenl of eorreelnH*. They would 

■evenly varietiee of which iney are fhiilinir under glan. 
To vendcn and tho» who pnrchBve in lanr* quaittitie*, liberal 

9O0I & Lawrence, 10 Pine it; of A. B. Allen, laT Water at., oref 

8^^".^ \\\ ™" 



IT OBec, AllMuiy, Sepi 



FORD II?W. 



fiANFORD HOWARD, 



GUANO,— SdO loiii. Ihe haldnce of the thip 9h»k>pearo'i cargo 
from Ichaboe, in light FHikg, Tit ulr in iMi to nilt ptinha. 
■era, by E, K- COLUNS k. Co,, SO Soulh-M. 

nly prove the greal i^ain in uiing it, but that il ii at lead eqwl if 
ot mprrior lo uiy oilier guauo. 
Sept, I. I MO —If 



FRUIT TREES. 

THE «nbKrihcr9 w"ukl reipcctfully call Ihe attention of thr 
public lo their ouortment of raUIT TREES. They an 
nahledlhuiUllooffeiBebaicecollteliauof many of the neat 
>Heeneilvarieliei<^ Apples, ^an. Cheme*. Peachea. Pin™, 



e, will find il worth vbil< 



will U 

;arefnlly pacl'n' «' *" "pen" of 'li» porebaacr, and dalivand 
ino of caitaga lo uiy pan of the ciiy. 

Wll«ON, THORBUBN k. TEU^R. 

ffj- Older! lent 10 Wm. Tborbuni, Bgad!ii>Bn and FledK, 4N 
Broadway, Albviy, will iBCtlra pmnpt ananilia. 



froanway. All 
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THE HORTICULTURIST, 

JOURNAL OP RURAL ART AND RURAL TA3TB. 
-I- Gmor 



Office, Aiiayit, 
• — .1 Wr-' 



. v.. o 



Bii««>; M. a. NEWMAN k Co., BoakKlIrn, IM Biowlway, 
r^Yort: ud O. B, ZIEBER A Co. i^ki^mMfiAH, b]- wtiom II 
iipnhlithed in IhoH rriiiea, 

t^ AifenBckuobiikin the wctrk of either of 1>ie ibora pub- 
lulHn.al Wiwicenl. ducoont. where £n oi morn cnpie* ue 

THBHORTICULTURIST it «jiud by A, J. DOWNING. Ei^., 

in; 48 [HgM ocUTO, prinMid in ihs be« Kyle, tnd cinbclLi>lied 

tttTMe l-vBD ia Mr, Dowcunv^t "Luk£cji|i« Gudeiiing.'^ and '' Cdc^ 
\m HBiidencM." Pricn »3per ■niian, paysbla In mdvMce. 

THE HORTICULTURIST LtdeToted, 
1. To QaiDMiHs u a iktnuglUr fraainl at hmU hi idmiiii 

B. IV> ilu DnciimoH owl Cultitatidn ef Fmil Tna. 
1 TaGanUn^HfoiainM-IaTTtm.imiraringunitt, hlHU and 
t. Hi Ruiu AicBincTIIMi. larliuliiiit Dtiignt fir ItirnI Col- 
lofit «d raia; Farm Homa, Gaiu, Lulfa, Hoi Hmui, 

InVh*;!^"!,*'" Kjic.0 miv be rontidcrcd • conlmDalion of 
ttH vHiii^ua UMTk«on Kunil 5ubjecu> by iu Kdilor, which hai'e 
■IrcAdy been v>ravwabLy received by Ihe public^ II ii nov bin 
objecl ID eniit, u fir bi poBibk, in giving uddUigniil impnln 
uihe pnwreH nt Hnnicullure imd Iho uneful in Rural Life^ 
nluccu which arc qdw u lugsly occapying all Uia>« tnutened 

S^ ^DbfEriplinan received by Ihe pvbliflhen, u named above, 
and bylbe Ageuufor *' Tn CcLTivjito*/^ llirDughDul the Union 

NEW.ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

AND SEED STORE. 

Am. 51 and 52 North Markti-Stnit, Boiton. 

other Pl<iw8! DcBbla Mould Benid, Side-Hitl, Paiing, and Mlier 
plovi, til grcal vaneiT, and of the laoal approved pattenu. How. 
ard*«9ubeotl Plowa, Culilvauin oTdifitTeni deacnpiJonsj WiLLii' 
Seed aower. (Iba belt la bhj) OedOea' and other Hurowi oT 
variiiiH palterni ; Green's Rinw-Cutlera. Willi*' SlrHW-Cuilen. 

Fnelioii Rollen ; Csit Iron Field Rullen. (a very luperiur and 

in RakeaoCevenraizeand vaiietf I Garden 'riowel). Syiin(re», 






asd Hhe«n in ireat variety; Oi . , 

Gord.D awl FmU Hoeaor arery pauetn; Seumeit every aizc ; 
Pick Ale», Bboveli, Spodei. DuiiE mid Gaidca Foilra of every dc- 
Kriptinn 1 Hay Tooli, including the very bcM Scvtiiei minubc- 
— -"i ,- .V i:..-i, ._.., i(^|., mrf other 



Hay Rak«^ Vilcli-rarlu, Grain 

AnHin'i RiBet. Wbel Sinnei, &< 

Alwacompli 






Aira. HaicheiL Sill Hooki, Haminen; Axe, Eloe, and 



SEEDS, TREES, AND PLANTS. 
Mimeie enibltd to nuniili Wedtof Iha 
■■ uidBcWEie. 



Uty, of even- vsrieiy of Sell 
oinf every variety dennblt 



oui Ptanli ; Roaei, embmcing 300 of ih 
a Root! lu greet laneiy. Oreeu-lloiu 

r attended to. JOSEPH BRECK & Cn. 



land kai been cieareil, mid prodDcn the Enen grau in llie n'urld. 
Wa winild likeiodiapmeof ii.ortaeiiieiinlo panntnbip wiibuiy 

CUaman who would fumiiih a Bock of aheep. and go into the 
incH of growing wwil. Apply by letter to eiiber of the ml- 
•eribcTf, al Camberland Conn Hook, Va.. or in penaa to Col. A. 
Mulea, Fatiiek Co., Va., wbo will akew ite \miii. 

WILUAK W. WILSON 
8apL 1-M. WILLIS WtLSON. 



NURSERY OF J. J. THOMAS, 
Maetdon, Waynt Co., If. Y. 

ua offered for eaia I 



The ncwCaialogua of thin nuFHry wiU ba fbrwardad grad by 




ISABELLA GRAPES, 
/^F proper ag« forming vineyardi. propagated from and e 

■■-- • ■ n ycarahaiconftrred r- -^ "- — '^- 

oOiEred lo Ilia puUie. 



awk InntmclioiH ae wllj euable (hem lo caltivata Iha 
iH (provided dieir locaiinn ia not too te 
iiioM. poet-paid, addmwd to R. T. Vlf- 



eharaeter aiid hebiti of Uie Grapa Vinri In hie vii 
nancriea, by inpmred mitivalicn. pruniiig, Ac., th 
geiieiiilly ripe! well and prodncc good fruit when plan 



A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 

THEiutiKribernirenfortnlelhcfaim on which he irnw 
aidci. in Ihe villape of Aohum, Caynge comiiy, coinj«ling 

■'- -free of good fiaiu and '— ' — " — ' — ' -' - 

I. and D^m which ar« 



DWELUVO HOUSES, Can 
other ne«>Miry oui-bniMitig>. ' 
Tiely of choice Vmil Treei and 



hatiMible.QUARRYofumperinr qnnlityof grey and lAm Urn 



with a front urdgbly.iiiz mda on Bie former and one hniidred add 

be advanlHEeinHly aold a great number a( village loli, hi iba 

E-amn orthe Do-ner. Abntil S3 acrea, including ihe Inrjic houaek 
me, aliedi, two PTchanta and garden, lie between Nonh^atrea 
and the Auburn and Svncnae Raihnad ; tS acrca, iiiclncling iba 
don* qnarry and one dwellmg hnqie. lie between uid Raflroad 
and Slalo*reel. and the remaining M actea, with two dwelliM 



onviniently allolled, a 



lynlenl of a largo pio- 

ilberl A Rail, "f Ao- 
OEO. B. CHASE. 



SEEm.ING APPLE TREES FOR SALE, 
■pv T. 0. YEOSIANS, et hi> nDrnery. Walvranh, Wnyne Co., 
inches high, ai 59 ptr ihouwiid. I'ackairea of 5«I0 (uched free el 



FARM FOR SALE. 

AQOODfam of eighly.two acrea. ailuaied in Iha town ofNew. 
Haven. (Otwcgo Co,| iwelvt mileieail of Oawegn villaga. 
Said farm iiwellBilapiediiigrain awl ihe diflireni ^aii«a. n la 
nlrnKaiiily localedj wHI wWried. and builriinga in 
with plenr- -^ "~" " ' ■ - ■ — ■ ■ -— - 



Naw.Hana, Sept. 1, IBM.— H* 



AXfHEUS HERBRRT. 
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'Pannenhip hcrciDr^re eiiiTjnti he 
iiider llie inn of E, COMSTOCJ 



PATENT PRiaMIUM FAN-MILLS. 

IT. ORANT & Co., nill continni lo muiDfacrUn Iha cclo- 

Kani. Co., NTV. Tbe« mill, have uken (hej5r« nr<in>i.>>i >i 
the following pUc*. —New-York Stile Fair, al if^e Inniluia, 
New. York. iSa ttute Fair, M Pentuylvania. and the stale Fair « 
MaryW The .ol*ciibe™ hBve no l,e«itaiion in .aying thai 

Wt alio nmimfaclnre arum Crmlki of tlie Tery bolt (luality, 

Jiitin MoehcrA Co., lf» Front-It., New-York. 
Luihf r Tuelurr'i Ag. Warehoiiae, Albany ; 

I'iall jk WBi^eu'a. Mechuiionllc, Saratoira Co., N. T, 
All orden thankfully received mid puiicluiilly aUendcid to. All 
modidelivered u Troy. N, Y., free .if charge. 

I, T, GRANT, *Co., Jonelion P. O., Reiu. Co,, N. Y. 



i FrWthoinaiK! 
ill pre-paid (q^er., I 
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DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL IW9TITUT1J. 
Located tieelvt miUi «mI qftht vUtagt of Poughknp- 




ZOOIXMjT— applied to Rural Be^oaiy, Canmnn, end Man* 

conrae wji'l onnmience with 3ie Bouc. 

NATURAL PtULOnOFHY AND AQRICITLTURAL CBB- 
MISTRY— MlDHralfd by efficiani (xpennaioa, by Prsf. 8. & 
HiuKL. lata of Iha Van HenaaelHr iMiitBU, oTTroy. 




Boaid of the < 
Board nf ihe 
Rev L M ^,..- 
Pinf. Cyms Ma* 



1. Imuiine, and Ihe DnicheB Ac. 
iieaa i6hn WILKINKON, 

ucipal Duiebeia Af. Inatiiute, PoochJiupaic, N. T 

rican Agriculnml Aianclalhn 
ni, New. York ; 



-li, Bag.. " 
'. B P. KcLellan, Principal of the Ponglikeeiiaia Foul* 

I BanleU, A. H., Principal Calle^iata Sehoc', Peii|k- 

m A. baviei, £iq., Freaident ci Iba Famun' and Una- 

a. a. Ladlow, Poorhieepaii 
i. MandevilLe, La Oirangc i 
'■n Wick, Eh) , New Hamti 



HOVEY'9 PATENT SPIRAL BTRAW.CnTTKH. 
T'HEBB mnchinea are ihounhi to cicd all Dihen Ihi catling hay, 
^ Bimw, or corn-etalki. The knjves being npponed hj winga 
.,*., ^u, rh. .».>;K.b,p -*d »Y,^.^d BuAciently ttron; to cut Ibe 









IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED SHORT -HOBF 
BULL, YOUNG FORESTER, 

WM. ATKINSON offera ihe above nuoed bull for ale, anl 

ii a mofli leaaonable oppnriUTiity of doing ao, aa Young Fo^ 
waaaaaoain an cjlracidinary degree the aplendid qsalitie* 



KH famona breeden in lb* Donh of England. Il la alao wefttt 
r remark, that ai Ibe teveral thow. in the pnmoco of Canada M 
iiichhe haabeen eibibhed, he bu :nvui(My taken Oa Im fn- 

Leilen Ipre-paJd,) aU nm wt U WM. ATKINSON, trti*. 
■Mia Weal, will ateM wl* >-•-«.„ •ttaBt'-ifc 
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■ fbr the jt»T lo m eloM, wi 
I rrlendi an<l ptirons, Ihi 
moit profbuni] IhiDkiraTtheaiil which they have ao Iib> 
nlly eilBDilcil to Dt. The preient uumlHr clotei ibi 
thini volume of the Dew Mriet of the CultivBlor, (thi 
tbirteenib froni the bepioDins;) vti we eoDBileiitlr tn»l 
thai in OUT ezteailed intercoune with the pablic, no 
diminution orintereit hM been experienced. 

Through tfaa mediuni of Our paper, more than tix- 
Itm itouond (ubtcriben hare bad dnriny the present 
VDlame, the opportuntlf of making each other** ac- 
quaiotance; and lo larg-e a number have availed Ihem- 
aeive) of thii mode of communication, that a man of 
r*CTi in relation to the buiinen of agriculture hai 
been acenniulated, which each iDdWidnal can dm aa hia 
paKIenlar elrcumitancea or condition maf render expe- 
dient. We cannot doubt that a conviction of the >d- 
Tantage* triiing from Ihia Interchange of ideaa, to- 
gether with a dealre to obtain naeAil informalioa, will 
Induce a general continuance of patronage to mv work; 
and that our next volume will even receive an incrtattd 
number of aubicriben. 

Beaidei the Aunifrtdi of able correapondeata directly 
connected with the Cultivator, our means for receiving 
iotclligence of interest and value to the fanner, are very 
•xtenaive. In addition to all the approved standard 
worln on hnAandry and rural •eonomy in our posses- 
sion, we have, regularly, the principal Eoropean perlodl- 
c*U which are devoted to thoM luttjeeta,— ioclading 
those of Great Britain, Prance, and Oeraaiiyt aod in 
(he pnraait of onr grand oltject — the proootion of the 
happineasof oar eoantrynaby tbo Improvameol of the 
H soil and the mlad " — wb Aall avail oanelT«^ ■• wo 
kave haretotiN done, «f all thcM nod tfthtr KmtCM 
elkMwUdca. 



We have made arrangements tbr some improvements 
for our next volume, which eanool bil lo be satisbC< 
tory to (Kir readers. It will be printed on type eahraly 
new and of beautiful form, prtMured expTeSKlj for th* 
purpose. In the way of illuitraliotu, Blao, We dealfB 
giving something which we think will be highly gntl< 
fying. Our flrat number will be accompanied bjr a 
beautihil portrait ofa Qalloway bull, One of the Very 
best of its kind that has yet appeared. Other OBgi**. 
ingt, pertaining to various sabjeeta, will appear from 
time to lime. In ihort, we are determined thai ttio 
acknowledged standing and character of the work shall 
be nuiainta ; and in aaymg thin, we believe we oAl 
all the pitdgt which will be required. 

We would reapectfutly invite the agents, and M 
friends of onr work, lo eonlinue Ih«r elfbrta for ila cir- 
culation. By comparing the varioas agricollulal pab- 
licationi, it will be leen that the quantity, (to say 
nothing of the qualiin,} of lbs mailer lumiihed in pro- 
portion to the price aiked, Is much in bvor of the Cul- 
tivator. When Ihii, the liberal coramissioQS we oflhr, 
and all other advantage! are taken into eonsideratiosi, 
think they cannot lail to leeure that shars of pa- 
tronage lo which the work, from Its actnal and eonpa* 
live value, i> enlilteJ. 

09* We pnblish this month a List of Agents, IneUi- 
ding, io far as we eould complete the list, all those who 
have done n« the bvor to act ai Agent* the present yaar. 
That the ll*t is imperfeci we are aware, but we hope bo 
one will discontinue hi* eSbrt* to promote the elrcola- 
tion of "The Cultivator," even if be fail* to flnil hU 
name among the ajtanl*. We *hall ^ao gladly avail 
onraelvet of the aid of waj of our present tobacrlber*, 
who feel dispoted to make an effort lo form dabs of 
seven or fifteen. In thii way they might materially In- 
ereaie the circnlatiott of our paper, as It Ii believed that 
there are but few neighborhood! where sooh oluba 
might not be formed by a little eiartion oaths part of 
any of our present subscriben. 



(1^ We shall be glad lo hare all the agent* for "The 
Cnltiialor," also receive ■ub*criptiont lor ■' Thk Hob- 
LTDkiar." The price of the Hortienltnriit la K 
per year, from which a dUconat of 30 pw eeot. (60 
on each copy,) will t>e made lo agents. 



fli^Wa aend with this niiBbar pio^stjluesa aad 
showbills fbr next year, to all onr ag^iU, who WU 
obtSga w by elrGnlatlng then a* Koa aa m 
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THE HORTIOUIiTU KIST, 
JODRNALOF RURAL ART AND RURAL TA3TE. 



^■dor Q^ " l4uirf#A9|M GotdmiHg 



nigjtM^ Cotlaft Rai^ 



MoBT of our readrn ure aitaie Ihil the publiihcr or 
The CulliTator, inueil Ihe Aral number of ihe above 
worlr, on Ibc fint of Jul; laal, lince which lime it hai 
been regularly iaaaeil on (ho first of each month, each 
namber conaiating of 4S pagea, large oclavo, priote J on 
One paper ia Ihe best atyle, accompanieil by a beautiful 
froatiapiece, ami illuatraleil by numeraua eDgravinga, 
nuking- it allogelher one of [he niosl elegant am) uaeful 
IDac*>iiiea ret iaaunl ia our couDtrf. The favorable 

hai been moil gntlfjring both (o Ihe Eililor and Pub- 
' liihcr. The liberal patronage which baa alreaily been 
exteaJeJ to it, (ita Mibacription already amounting to 
near 2000,} ha* eecured to it a (lermanent place among 
oar perio jicala j and the public may real auuteil thai 
the work irill be a permanent one, to which Ibe labora 
of Mr. DowMNO, M ill Editor, will be Iborougbty de- 

I. To Gab: 

Af icitnlifii: ii 

II. I'd lAe DucBimoN andCuLTiTATloH of FtuU 
Trtti. 

III. To GttTdtningat an Amr of Taste, tmbracing 
aiayi, hinti and dttigni on Ornamtntai and Landtcapi 
Gardtning. 

IV. To Rural Abchitectdke, including Deiigni 
for Rural Cottaga and VUlat, Farm-Hount, Gain, 
Ladgti, Ice-Hntiiei, Vinrriin, IfC.j ^c. 

This perioilieal may, inileed, be considereil aconlinu- 
aliOD of Ihe various worka on Rural aubjecta, by ita 
eilitor, which have already been ao favorably received 
by the public. It will now be hla object to aasiat aa far 
»» poaaible, in giving additional impulse to the progreis 
of Horticulture, and the laateful in rural life; aubjects 
at Ihia time ao largely occupying all thoae interested in 
counlry purauita. 

'avorable manner in which (hla maga- 



ganlcning, shoulil subwribe for it. — Aiie Orltaiu Coa- 
rimti. 

The Brtt (wo mimben of thia new work by Bfri 
DoWHiNO have been received. We have found meh 
^ileacure in aaauring onraelvei of juM what we uilleipa< 
ted of Ihe work in sucb banda, a diridtraium for tba 
advancing taaleof the country in borticullure and mral 
archrteclure, to which Ibe work ia cbieAy to be devo* 
ted. We can promiie for the work thai it will be act 
only acientlrtc but entirely practical. No peraon, per- 
{. bapi, combinea more harmonitiuily the two, than the 
' originator of thia new candidate to popular favor. Mr. 
DoHHiNG baa been for yean one of our matt tueeeaaful 
nurierymen, aa hie beautiful giounda at Newburgb 
atwaya teatify, and no author by his pen has done mora 
to awaken ancl cultivate good taste in gardening am) 
arch itecture.-'A'eu- Fork Evangtiitt. 

"The HoHTicuLTDHiBT."-Mr. Cooper, in Ihe lilt 
I oflheserlea of the Littlepage Manincripta, correctly 
I remarks that, " notwithatanding the cheapnett of land 
I among u>, there lias been very little progress made in 
the art of landscape gardening; and if we have any- 
\ Thing like park acenery, it ii far more owing to Ibe 
' gifia of a bountiful nature Iban to any of Ihe suggestions 
.' of art. Thanks to Ihe cultivated laate of Dokki.ng, as 
,< well aa to his well-directed labora, this reproach 1 



n a thoroughly practital at tcell 



likely t< 



nuntry life will acquin 



olhen that 



a i.e( 



liarly ita own." We quoti 

I the genius and labors of o 

j praiae the art wbich it diacuisea or repeat our good 
opinion of the aervicea it eulogiiea, than to remind our 

ireaderathat a new publication entillci The Hobti- 
ci.'LTtjRiST baa been commenced at Albany by Mr. 
Tucker, of the Cultivator, under lb editorial auapice* 
of the well known proprietor of the Highland Gardens, 
and author of popular worka on Landacape Gardening, 
Cottage Deiignt, Fruit and Fruit Cnlture, gte., A. J, 
Downing, Eaq. The first number commences wilh 
July, and we need scarcely say it ia in keeping wilh 









Itia 



Ibe it. 









■» Bhicl 



1 few of tl 



ly be had in this city of L. Willard, of lb* 
News Depot. — Northern Budgtt- 

The Hnrlicullurisl i* well calculated to atsnme ■ bigh 
rank, and become a very valuable standard work, coa- 



d from 



, due 






argely 1 



ehail 



It plea 






The editor, Mr. A. J, Downino, of Neivhurgh, ia 
probably belter qualified to conduct anch a ivnrk than 

value lo every gardener and honicullurial in Ihe coun. 
try. The current number contains 13 illustrations. — 
Hudton Republican. 

When it is laid that Mr. A. J. Downino, the author 
of Landscape Gardening, etc., etc., is the edilor, we 
think its value ii more plainly ihown to any who have 

read bit works, than wordi of oura could do it Cere- 

iand Htratd. I 



■ideocesai the editor, Mr. Downing.— Borre Gai. 
Ve have received Nos. I, 2, and 3, of this excellenl 
Uiu useful work, which we strongly recommend to Ihe 
notice of all who pay any allenlion lo Gardening, or are 
iltached to rural punuila, either for amusement or for 
iirofit.-^Jfonfrea/ Gaxettt. 

The first number Of Ihia new journal has reached us 
.. neat large oclavo of fifly-iix pagei, beautifully 
Tinted on very sujicrior paper. II has been anxiously 
ipected, ud cerlainly, haa not disappointed those cx- 
icclaliona — each and every article in this first number 
jeiog of absorbing inlereal. Every one •tallambitioiA 
'Hcening pace — itb the iBno-iTcmeota ■•' lb* il»<[ in 



no valuable work of this 
perhaps none In Ibe country. The number oefors a 
contains a great variety; it it very instructive anil 
deeply interesting. Such is the Improving spirit and 
laste of Ihe present day, thai this work will be duly ap- 
preciated, and meet wilh a very favorable reception. — 
Boiton Cultivate r. 

Its object is lo promote rural taite and mral art, not 
merely in field and garden, but in all that gives charac- 
ter and pleasure loacoun'ry residence. The work il 
conducted by Mr. A. J, Downino, a gentleman who 
haa distinguished himself by an octavo "olume on Land- 
scape Gardening, Designs for Cottage Resideocet, he.; 
and he aecms now to addrcaa himself with great ability 
and earncslneaa to Ihe good woik of making country 
life aivieeablc and tasteful, aa well ai healthful. We 
hope this magazine will beextenaively patronized. It 
must be exceedingly pleasing and uieful. — Phil, [/• 9. 
Gaztllc- 

Mr. Downing unilea in a rare degree, qualities U • 
writer and practical dcaigner and horliculturist, which 
cannot fail at once to give character and value to this 
new periodical, and to ensure a favorable reception fraa 
aa intelligent public. It it agiatifying evidence of the 
ailvance of taste and art in rural life, that publical ions 
of this character arc appreciated — reauli* lo which Mr. 
DowNiNG'3 clever works have largely contributed. — 
Jlbany Argtit. 
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HOW SHALL WB IBKFBOVB? 



«* The public expect of «* vigorouM efforts to improve 
MMd elevate our agricvlture^—und tpe ehould be untrue to 
ourtelvttt did we not endeavor to tatit/y every reason- 
Me expectation.^^ 

This is the language of the late president of the 
NeW'YorIc State Agricultural Societj, in his annual ad- 
dress delivered in January last. The sentiment is cor- 
rect, but the question is, has every reasonable expec- 
tation been satisfledf During the five or six years that 
the society has been in operation, has it as yet pursued 
or devised any plan by which a good and fair analysis 
of the various crops grown in this Slate would be put 
into the hands of every farmer in such a shape that he 
who farms may read and understand? It is a fact, that 
in the five volumes of transactions already published, 
there are many valuable and highly interesting papers; 
yet, it is equally a fiict, that out of the whole mass of 
agricultural writers, there is scarcely ever a communi- 
cation sent to an agricultural paper, that refers to a 
single idea or suggestion which has arisen from the pe- 
rusal of these papers. Why is this? Is it not partly 
because there is no system fixed on as permanent, for 
the arrangement of the various papers of which they 
consist? And do not the volumes fall into the hands of 
too few persons who are actually the working practical 
farmers? Does it not, also, seem probable, that were 
the prize essays made a small handy pamphlet or vo- 
lume, unconnected with the transactions, they would be 
much more read, much more consulted, and conse- 
quently more readily aid to << improve and elevate our 
agriculture?'' 

Again, there are but few of the papers, I am inclined 
to think, that have that utilitarian character that it is 
expected such an eminent society should present to the 
agricultural world. To explain what I mean, I must 
refer to the proceedings of a like society, the Transac- 
tions of the Highland Society of Scotland. These con- 
tain many able essays, which have been elicited by high 
premiums. I need go no further than to mention the 
essay on the analysis of the oat, by J. P. Norton. No 
one can read this essay without perceiving that the pre- 
mium, high as it was, about 250 dollars, would hardly 
remunerate the author for the time, labor, and expense 
that he was at, for a period of some twelve months, in 
preparing his paper; yet this, with the exception of a 
well-deserved reputation, was all the reward that the 
author had for a paper that contains all that can, as I 
believe, be known of the oat. Yet how many will 
gladly avail themselves of the knowletlge of facts 
hitherto unknown, and now contained in that paper, to 
increase the value of a standard crop, and one which 
occurs in nearly all our systems of rotation; how many 
will reap the benefit of his skilful chemical manipula- 
tion, acquired only after long practice, of his patient 
investigations, and of his laborious researches, for the 
mere trouble of reading some twenty.five or thirty 
pages? Essays like this stamp a character on a society, 
and give its sayings and doings a standing that nothing 
else will. 

An especial and prominent aid, both to the fimds and 
to the premium list, I would now ask leave to point 
out to Ihe executive board of the N. Y. Society. I 
have never seen it as yet suggested, nor even spoken 
of, and should you deem it feasible, I hope the project 
will receive that aid and support not only from you, but 
from the whole agricultural press, of which it appears 
to me well deserving. It is this: That the N. Y. State 
Society should procure from the Legislature, at the next 
session, authority to print a certain number for the use 
of the society, or to procure stereotype plates of the 
volumes of the Natural History of the State, containing 
the Agricultural Report now in course of preparation 
by Dr. Emmons. Here is an opportunity to diffuse, 
cheaply among the farmers of this Slate, accurate sci- 
entific information, combined with practical knowledge, 
in the shape of premiums, thai will never occor again. 
The State is bound to print it at any rate^and while the 
ponderoBt tones om Gaolofjy Minemlogy, Botany, 
Stoology, ConeholofX, Herp«tolOfy, and Palsootolonr 



have been paid for and printed by the State, and ara 
without doubt of service to develop the miningi and 
manufacturing, and trading interests, to the farmer they 
are of little importance; it is the Jlgricultural Report 
that will render these of use to the farmer; it is through 
it that he will appreciate tkem; and I cannot too highly 
commend to you and to your reaiiers, and especially to 
the Executive Board of the N. Y. State Society, the 
importance of speetlily bringing this matter to the no- 
tice of the Legislature. The people of the State, and 
especially the farmers, from whom, as a matter of 
course, the greater share comes, have cheerfully paid 
enormous sums for the knowledge contained in the Na- 
tural History of the State. I consider it, therefore, the 
right of the agricultural community to demand that at 
least, since they have paid so much f)r science, a slight 
attempt at a return should be made on the score of utility. 

It is also an excellent investment for a part of the 
funds of the society, as it will give to them a store of 
premium material far more valuable than the richest 
meilals or pieces of plate that genius, art, and taste 
combined, can possibly devise, and one which the intel- 
ligent farmers of our State, as I believe, will more 
eagerly strive after and hold in far higher esteem when 
gained. 

When it is known that but three thousand copies of 
this work is to be printed, that this single edition will 
probably have to lai^t the State for many years, as it is 
not likely that any publisher would undertake to publish 
an edition of it in the hopes of being remunerated; 
knowing that many of those on whom he would pro- 
bably rely, in other cases, for the sale of such a work, 
had been supplied, and that this would be a cheap. If 
not the most economical and most useful mode of 
spreading the information contained, I, for one, hope 
that some action will be taken right speedily on the 
subject. J. 

Bethlehemy Nov; 1846. 



SALT AS MANURE. 



Mr. Tucker — Having read several articles reeom* 
mending the use of salt as a manure, I was last sprin|^ 
induced to procure a quantity for the purpose of testing 
its value. 

On the 7th of May, having spread about 30 loads of 
stable manure on 1 4 acres of soil, turne<i over in April, 
I sowed four bushels of western salt on a little more 
than two-thirds of the ground, leaving a strip through 
the middle unsalted. The whole was then thoroughly 
harrowed, and the next day planted with com. This 
field lies on the left bank of the Kinderhook creek; the 
eastern part is a light yellow loam; the western is a 
gravelly knoll; while the middle is alluvial — composed 
of sand and mud washed from the river. The salt was 
sown so as to give each of the different soils a &ir trial. 
The corn was a good crop, producing (with the ezeep- 
tion of a small portion shailed by trees,) at least 50 
bushels to the acre. It was considerably smaller on 
a part of the alluvial land to which no manure was 
applied ; but from first to last, no difference could be 
perceived between the salteiland unsalted portions of tlio 
field, either in respect to the growth of the com, or 
to the quantity destroyed by the out and wire worms, 
which, however, was not very great in any part. On 
another field, with a slaty soil, 1 sowed a bushel of 
salt, at the rate of about five bushels to the acre, bnt 
could see no effect on the com. The same result fol- 
lowed its application to the potato crop. Four and a 
half bushels were sown on an acre, leaving a strip 
on each side unsalted. The vines died in July and 
August, and the crop of coarse was light; but few 
decayed potatoes were seen, except on some low 
ground. My brother used salt on both com and pota- 
toes without perceiving any effect. If salt is so valoa- 
ble as some have supposed, (and of its good effects in 
some instances there can be no doubt,) what was the 
cause of failnre in the oases stated? Was it in the sotit 
season, mode of application, or in the quantity. appliftlf 
Can yon give any light on the subjectl S. P. Bouo. 
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egponJeiHal Bcaufon, S, C, wishet informa- 
(ferencc to lumao — what ipecies arc Tsluable, 
Fhal purposes, anJ the manner of preparing (he 
utiole tor market. 

The planl ),lluileil lo belong) to the penus Rhus, seve- 
ral species of which are nseJ in llie arts anil for meJi- 
eioe. In Browhbs late work, "The Tubes or 
Am ESICA," it ii aaiil — "The species most worthy of 

have been applieil to uaeful puriMaei in the arts, nre 
Rhus typhi na, venenata, aromitica, anil cnpellina, for 
ornament] and the Rhus railicani, for meilicine, in 
North America; the Rhus cotinus anil coHaria, for tan- 
tiing anJ lijeing, of the shores of the Mcdileitsnean ] 
and the Rhus vernicifera, or varniih- producing sumac, 
of Japan ami Nepal." 

We beliere the Venetian sumac, R. eolinv; is con- 
aidered the most valuable Ibr tanning and dying. This 
^ecies, atwording lo authors, is foond in western Aaia, 
sonthem Europe, and in some parts of North Ameriea. 
Mr. BaowiiK says, — " in a wild state, it is seldom 
found higher Ihan Ave or sin feel, but when cultivated, 
ol^naltainsmorelbandoublethalheight." • • • "It in 
easily distinguished from sll other species nf rhna by 
hs simple obovate, smooth, sliff, luciil, green leaves, 
rounded nt their point), and supported by long fool- 
stalbs, which do not fall till Ihey arc kilted by frost, so 
that the plant is almost tub -evergreen." He slates that it 
was introduced inlolhiscountry by the late Wu.PniNCE, 
of Flushing, M. Y., about the year 1790, and has been 
Cnllivsted in various parts. The soil and culture best 
suited to the shrub, are thus desrrtbeit inMr. Hhowne's 
work. " It proepetf best in a dry loam, though it will 
grow well in any common ganlen soil. It may be pro. 
pagated by seeils, or by pegging down the branches flat 
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there is room for it to eitend itsctf. And (here is but 
llllie doubt but it tnight be profllably cultivated in 
many parts of the United Stales, for the purposes of 
tanning and dyeing." 

TbeRhut tyyiiina, or what !i called Virginian sumac, 

ties in North America It is describe.! in "The Trees 
of America" as attaining "a height of ten to twenty- 
live feel, although nnder some circumranees it dwindles 
down to a mere shrub from ten to two feet in height," 
Like others of the genus, this species is said to be easi- 
ly propagated by seeds or by cuttings of the roots. A 
good soil Cor the culture of Indian com, is said to be 
the best for this shrub. " The nooil and leaves," says , 
Bkowhe, "are used in Isnning the finer kinds ot 
leather, and the roots are prescribed as a febrifugal 
meilicine. The branches, boiled with the berries, af- 
ford a black, ink-like tincture; and the berries may be 
employed alone fbr dyeing red." 

The Rhtii vmtnala, or Poisiinons sumac, is initige- 
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n person!, though some, from 
are not affected by it. Bkownk 
'' Every pari of this shrub, even when reduced < 
toal, is in a high degree poiionoiis to moil \ 
■Ither l>y touching or smelling any part of it. 
"'"" is stated lo be jometi -■■ 
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•ours, and were swollen to dnubli 
■n the easlerly part of JIassaohiisctu, (his plant is popu- 
irly Imown under the name of " dog wood,"' or "poi- 
on dog wond." The writer rocollecla an instance of 
• bmily in that section having been poisoned lo a dan- 
'•rous degree by smoke from a Are made of this shrub. 
Ml aecounl of its poisonous nature il Ir seldom used in 
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lar directions. We believe the plant is usually cut 
while in a K>n or tender slate, with a scythe — is care- 
fully dried till the leaves can be piundeil off, when it h 
Ihreshed with Rails, the stem, ami coarse parts raketl 
out, and the leaves pockeil in barrels and suld. Whea 
it it wished to convert natural plantalinns into a stale 
in which they coo be useil, we should suppose It would 
be best to cul olTUie old growth, close and clean, in 
onler lo obtain a thick stand of ynnag, leafy plants, 
which ran be readily cut and managed. 

Since the above was wrillcn, wc have received tbs 
following remarks in relation to the subject, from Prof. 
Jauch IIali., of this city, for which he has our thank*. 
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northern stales which are exceedingly poix 
RhDS vemix, known in New England as poison dog' 
wood, and in New-York ai poison elder, and poison sb' 
mac, and the Rhus loxicodeadron, which, in one of its 
varieties, is a cltmbing vine, and is known as the poitoD 



This genus belongs to the order Anaeardlncei, on* 
character of which is that it consists of trees or shmbs, 
with a resinous, gummy, caustic, or milky jnice, ant) 
this char - - - ... 
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There are also several other species ofRhns, wfatchara 
ofmuchusein the arts, aa in tanning and coloring. 
Those in IhG United Slates which are valuable in thew 
arU, are the Rkui ti/phina and Rhut glabra. The 
leaven of bolh these species abound in t: — ' " — ' 
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colored lealhen. 

The leaves and petioles, when dried and powderailf 
or maccrateil, when fresh, are much iLied in coloringi 
and in many instance* have superceded the use of nut- 
galls, being preferable in many colors. The fruilt 
which is of a red or purple color, contains much malia 
acid, or an acid bimalate of lime, and is often used In 
coloring, both for il* laonin and for its acid properties, 
in changing vegetable blues lo reds. 

The species used in Europe, both for tanning and 
coloring, are the Rhus coriaria, and the Rhus cotinui, 
the latter being ihe species cultivated in our gardens, 
liefurc alludeil lo. 

In a late English treatise upon dyeing, repnbiishcU 
by Harper It Brothers, New-York, sumac ia placed 
among the coloring substances, ami its uses pointed onl. 

"the MufFortoriaisIhebed. With peroiideof iron, 
as a roonlant, it imparls a variety of ahades, from slala 
color (o black. In calico printing, sumac afforiis, witb 
a mordant of tin, a yellow color; and uith sulphate of 
' yellow. A decoclron of sumac reddens 
white flocks with tba 
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American species previously named, possess (h« 
qualilies required both for tanning and for dying. TiM 
Rhna (yphina grows in rocky and gravelly soils, trt- 
oucnlly along the margins of ledges of granite, anit 
about old fences. The Rhus glalira alien lakes iraoes- 
Bion of barren, waste fields, when Ihe soil is stony, and 
abounds in barren aloney soils. I am not aware of anjr 
altemplB made to cultivate It, built could easily twpnt. 
duced in large qnantille* in waste flelds and barren pli' 
cee, which now pnxluee no valoable shrub or ITM. 
Tbs Bloiiey and gnvelly soiUof Mew Ba(lanit, and llM 
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wwt«, bmrren luidt of some of the touthern tlates, 
would produce this shrub in g^rett abundanee. 

It is easily cultivated, and requires little care, and 
we should suppose wouhl prove profitable, since nut- 
galls form an impoHuit item amon^ our imports. 

The first species usually attains a height of 8 to 15 
feet, and rarely forms a tree of 20 feet high and six or 
eight inches in diameter. The second species i« usually 
from 5 to 12 feet high, being nsnally a little less than 
the last species, and finrnishing an abundance of fruit 
and foliage when four feet high. Those shrubs, with 
even tolerable care from being broken down, are rapid 
growers, making several feet of wood during a single 
season, though growing slower as they advance In mge. 
Young plants grow with little care, and either seeds or 
the young shrubs can be readily obtained. 



QPERATIOV or PXJLSTBS. 



M«. TiTCKEli — There seems to be a g^at diversity 
of opinion as to the reason why plaster or gypsum fails 
to benefit such a large portion of our Atlantic coast, 
Long Island, and New-Jersey, particularly. Mr. Ruf- 
fln of Virginia, in a work on Calcareous Manures, ad- 
vances a theoiy based on his ex})erience as a practical 
farmer, that appears to me to he more satisfactory than 
any other I have seen, and I am somewhat surprised 
that his theory' has never found its way into oar nor- 
thern agricultural journals. 

I mailea visit to Virginia last winter, preparatory to 
removing there, and while there I made particular in- 
quiries in relation to the extensive marl formation 
which unilerlays nearly the whole eastern portion of 
the state, below the falls of the rivers, and its effects upon 
the soil. 1 fotmd it to be extensively and profitably used, 
and producing important and perminent changes in the 
soil ; so much so, that clover cannot l>e made to grow at 
all until marl, or its equivalent, lime, is applied. The 
marl contains from 30 to 80 per cent, lime, which is 
the principal if not the only fertilizer contained in its 
composition. I inquired how plaster succeeded on clo- 
ver, and the almost inx'ariable reply was, it does no 
good whatever until the land is marled or limed. I in- 
quired the reafKin of this, and was referred to Mr. Ruf- 
fing work on Calcareous Manures. I there found what 
appeared to me to be a very satisfactory reason, and 
I will give you a brief abstract. He sajrs that the most 
of the soils of eaptern Virginia, were found upon analy- 
sis, to contain but a slight trace of calcareous matter, 
and with the exception of the land along the margins 
of the rivers, which he terms neutral soils, he calls 
them all acid soils; and the presence of sorrel on 
the land he considers an indication of acid soils. Sor- 
rel frrows abundantly on all land which he terms acid. 
Oxalic acid is the acid of sorrel. Now, sowing on 
plaster in the usual quantity, that being a sulphate of 
lime, the oxalic acid has a strong chemical aflinity for 
the lime; the lime leaves its combination with the 
snlphur, and combines with the oxalic acid, and forms 
an oxalate of lime, and sets the sulphur free to combine 
with iron or any other ingredient that it can find. Ap- 
ply a good dressing of marl or lime, and it combines 
with the acid and neutralizes or destroys it, and as a proof 
of this, sorrel is no long-cr found. Plaster applied then 
is left free to act, and produces the most satisfactory re- 
sults, frequently doubling the crop. 

Long Island and New-Jersey have soils somewhat 
similar to Virginia. I can speak more confidently of 
Long Island, as that is my place of residence ; its j 
soils produce sorrel plentifully. Lime has been used 
but little, and in many cases with no perceptible effect, 
and plaster, with a few isolated exceptions, has totally 
failed. I hope that some of your Long Island and other 
readers who are similarly situated, will make the ex- 
periment, and ^ee if like causes will produce like ef- 
fects. The experiment need not cost theui but little 
money or labor. 

While on a recent visit to Doteheit Co., a frteod in- 
formed me that the preraillng opinion in that county 



was, that plaster applied to one field, injured an un» 
plastered field adjoining, as much as it benefitted th« 
one that it was applied to, ami that some went so far as to 
say that if a piece of woodland was left amidst cleared 
land, and that cleared land plastered, the timber com- 
menced decaying and dying. He told me of an instance 
that went strongly to prove the truth of that opinioo. 
An old farmer had a very fine meadow, in a creek bot* 
tom. He commmenced plastering his upland lying 
around, and adjoining it. His meadow, which bad 
never before failed to produce luxurious crops of gratiy 
began to fi&il, and continued to do so until it was hardly 
worth mowing. He then commenced plastering St, 
and its ancient fertility was at once restored. Now 
what can be the cause of that? Perhaps our chemlitf 
are the most proper |>er8ons to judge; but I can give 
my own opinions, as they do not cost much. The idea 
at once occurred to me that it might be caused by the 
absorption of ammonia from the surrounding atmos- 
phere, by the plaster, (as ammonia and sulphuric acid 
have a strong afllnity for each other,) that the unplas* 
tered land was deprived of its due share from that 
source, as plants are said to derive a large share of their 
ammonia from the atmosphere. Perhaps some of your 
able correspondents can enlighten us as to the i^uise of 
it. O. P. LKW18. 

Huntington, £. /., Oct. Uth, 1846. 



PLANTATIONS OF PINES. 



There are quite extensive tracts of country, etpe 
cially along the sea-board, which now lie nearly in n 
state of barrenness, that might be made to yield a tole- 
rable income, if planted in trees. It might be difficult 
to make hard-wootl trees flourish on these light lands, 
but pines would generally grow without much trouble. 
In the easterly part of Massachusetts, many plantations 
of pine have been formed on old lands, which, though 
formerly cultivated, had become wholly worthless for 
agricultural purposes. The Barnstable County, (Mass.,) 
Agricultural Society, lately awarded a premium to Mr. 
Amos Otis, of Barnstable, for two plantations of pinet. 
Believing that his account of the mode of planting, &C.9 
will be valuable to others, we give from the Sandwich 
Observer, the substance of a paper submitted to the 
society mentioned. The Pitch pine, was the kind cho. 
sen in this case, but the process of cultivation would 
probably answer equally well for White pine. It will 
be noticed that the value of the land is stated to have 
been only from one dollar to two dollars per acre, be- 
fore being planted with trees; and that after an outlay 
in planting of only three dollars per acre, it is made to 
pay an annual income of one dollar per acre, for twenty- 
seven years. 

The two lots of pines which I offer fbr examination, 
are situate in the E^t Parish in Barnstable, and contain, 
one two acres, and the other seventeen. The snface te 
uneven, and covered with moss; and excepting a few 
acres has not been cultivated for many years. The soil 
is mostly a gravelly loam, and is not what is generally 
called a pine soil. The trees on the north side of the 
two acre lot, were planted in April, 1833, and now 
average thirteen feet in height, and measure one foot 
from the ground, four and one-half Inches in diameter. 
Those on the south side were planted the next year, and 
average twelve feet in height and four inches in diame- 
ter. The seventeen acre lot was planted in the yeart 
1810, '41, and *42. Nearly all the trees are of the last 
planting, and they average nearly four feet in height. 

The exact number of trees on each acre I cannot 
state; but I estimate that the average is much greater 
than is required by the rules of the society. There are 
some open places, but on most of the ground there aM 
as many trees as it would be profitable to allow to re-' 
main. On one acre where the soil is much better than 
the rest, and in the bottoms, there are no trres. Tho 
pitch pine will not grow in Hin gr-^en. 8war«l and 
where the lurftuse is a loo«e l»arrcn sand it does not 
flour ifh. 
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' Seed. The last of October >s the best time to gather 
pine balls. Select those that are of the growth of the 
present year, spread them on a tight floor — a chamber 
having windows opening to the south is a desirable 
place — and before spring the action of the sun and of 
frost, will open most of the cones, and the seed will 
drop out. The cones that remain closed may be put 
into pans and placed in a warm oven to open. Before 
planting, the wings should be rubbed off the seed, and 
all extraneous matter carefully winnowed out. A 
burtiel of good balls will yield three pints of cleaned 
•eed, which is a sui&cient quantity for three acres. 

Cott qf Planting, — Previous to 1842, I planted by 
plowing furrows, eight feet apart, lengthwise of the 
field, and dropping and covering the seed by hand, in 
the bottom of the furrows. Some little was planted 
with a hoe, without first plowing. Both of these 
methods are too expensive, if a large quantity of land 
is to be planted. In the spring of 1842, I had a ma- 
chine constructed, on the principle of a com planter, 
with which a man and a horse can plant six acres in a 
day. The machine is simple in its construction, and 
eOft less than five dollars. It operates well in all soils 
where it is advisable to plant the Pitch Pine. The cost 
of the seed and planting with the machine is less than 
one dollar per acre. 

Growth, Profit, SfC. — The first three or four years, 
the growth of the Pitch Pine is slow; but when it is 
planted or comes up in old fields, its increase in size for 
twenty years, will average for each year one foot in 
height, and one third of an inch in diameter. The 
value of land suitable for planting the Pitch Pine is not 
usually estimated at over two doUai-s per acre, and it is 
frequently sold for one. The cost of an aero planted, 
will not on an average exceed three dollars. Where 
wood is worth three dollars a cord standing, if no acci- 
dent happens to the pines, the value of the annual growth 
for twenty-seven years may be safely estimated at one 
dollar for each acre. This rule will not apply to pine 
woodlands, for the growth there is not half so rapid as 
in old fields. 

. But there are drawbacks that must be taken into the 
account before the balance of the profit and loss sheet 
is struck. Interest on the capital invested, the risk of 
fire and the greater risk of destruction from the ravages 
of the speckled catterpillar, or pine tree worm. It is 
only a few years since these pests first made their ap- 
pearance in this region. Their ravages are principally 
confined to pines growing on lands formerly cultivated. 
Wherever they appear, there are myriads of them 
They completely cover the branches and in a few ilays 
strip the tree of all its foliage. Their name is legion. 
Very few trees survive their attack, and if they live, 
their existence is sickly and their growth stunted. 
Their ravages have thus far been confined to the light 
sandy soils. Last year almost every tree on a twelve 
acre lot of mine was destroyed by this catterpillar. 
Others suffered also. This year they have again made 
their appearance, and in some places the ground and 
trees ffre literally alive with them. If their ravages are 
not stayed, it is not advisable for any one to plant the 
Pitch Pine, particularly on light soils and in the vicinity 
>f places where the catterpillar has already made its 
Appearance. However there is no reason to be discou- 
raged ; if one species of trees do not succeed, we can 
:ry another. The curse of insects is chargeable to 
he murderous sportsman. Birds were appointed to 
^old the insect tribes in check, and the destruction of 
qe one is the increase of the other. But, gentlemen, 
«iar of the ravages of insects should deter no one in his 
.^tempts to cultivate trees. With all iU drawbacks, I 
«m satisfied that it is more profitable than three- fourths 
^f the crops now raised by the farmers. Nearly two 

^^nturies ago, at a time when Cape Cod was covered 
"■nost by one unbroken forest, our ancestors, year suc- 

veding year, in their town meetings, passed votes 
offering encouragements for the growth of timber, and 
vpoaiug fines and penalties on him who should wan- 
only destroy a single tree. Then the value of timber 
"*nrcely exceeded the cost of carrying it to market; 



has thought it a public duty to encourage the growiby 
or to adopt measures for its preservation. We haT9 
paid bounties for the destruction of birds — only another 
form for granting gratuities for the propagation of 
worms and noxious insects, — we have converted oer 
woodlands into pastures; and all that the cattle eoold 
not destroy man has deemed it meritorious to cut down 
and uproot; — nothing has been left for beauty or shade, 
and nothing to break the force of the sweeping gale. 
But there is beginning to be developed in this com- 
munity, another and a better feeling. It is perceived 
in the cultivation of trees; pleasure and utility may be 
combined; that our worn out and desolate hills may be 
covered with verdant and beautiful forests; that our 
village streets may be adorned with shady rows; and 
that our gardens and fields may be studded with fruit 
trees, without diminishing the pasturage or fertility of 
the farm. One object of the Agricultural Society, is to 
foster and encourage this feeling, and whatever aid 1 
can render will be most cheerfully contributed. 

Amo» Otis. 
Yarmouth Port, Oct. 6, 1846. 
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This insect, called by some *' black weevil,'* Dr. 
Harris describes as being, in its perfected state, a 
slender beetle, of a pitchy red color, aboat one eighth 
of an inch long, with a slender snout slightly bent down- 
wards, a coarsely punctured and very long thorax, con- 
stituting almost one-half the length of the whole body, 
and wing-covers that are furrowed, and do not entirely 
cover the tip of the abdomen. This little insect, both 
in the beetle and grub state, devours stored wheat and 
other grains, and often commits moch havoc in granaries 
and brew-houses. Its powers of multiplicatloo are very 
great, for it is stated that a single pair of these destroy- 
ers may produce above six thousand ilescendants in one 
year. Tlie female deposits her eggv upon the wheat 
after it is housed, and the young grubs immediately 
burrow into the wheat, each individual occupying 
alone a single grain, the substance of which it devours 
so as to leave nothing but the hull; and this destruction 
goes on within, while no external appearance leads to 
its discovery, and the loss of weight is the only evi- 
dence of the mischief that has been done to the grain. 

<<In due time the grubs undergo their transforma- 
tion, and come out of the hulls in the beetle state 
to lay their eggs for another brood. These insects are 
effectually destroyed by kiln-drying the wheat; and 
grain that is kept cool, well ventilated, and is frequent- 
ly moved, is said to be exempt from attack." 

Mr. Clark Kich, of Shoreham. Vt., gives us an ae- 
count of the manner in which this insect attacked some 
stored grain in his neighborhood, and the means he 
took to destroy it. He states that the insect first made 
its appearance last fall, (1845,) in some boxes of wheat 
which had been standing for some time undisturbed in 
a mill. In the following spring, the insect became 
troublesome. It had been previously wholly unknown 
in that quarter. The insects soon became so numerous, 
that grinding was suspended for a time. He made ex- 
periments to kill the insects with smoke. He found he 
could kill them with brimstone smoke, by placing them 
in the farther end of a stove pipe, though so far from 
the fire as not to be hurt by the heat. He could also 
kin them in the same situation by4obacco smoke. He 
next tried to destroy the insects by fumigation. Hav- 
ing made the mill as tight as he could, he burnt a hundred 
pounds of brimstone in the course of twelve hourt. 
After this, the insects appeared torpid, but on being 
taken to the air soon revived. He then tried tobacco, 
and burned about 150 lbs. This, to appearance, did not 
disturb them. From these unfavorable results, he deened 
it of no use to continue the process any longer, tboii|^ 
he thinks that in a brick or stone building, with a 
tinned roo^ every insect or other animal mlgbt be 
killed by brimstone smoke. 

He then applied hot water, and gare the mill a tlMi* 
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Id thm larse kelllM during S) ilay*. To prcTcnl fu- 
(ora increHB, he hmJ nil the hollon ptacei (o ba g«l >I 
flileil with lime; and the imill holea and eracin wilh 
BiortaT, and (he mils were white-wsihol. 

Soon an«r thia, the mill wai jnit In operation; an in- 
lect waa onlj- seen occaaiDnall)" ; bnl in the eour»e of 
(hr«« weehi, there wai a conitilerable inereaae; IhotiEh 
they hare lince remaineil alationary, anil are Dot (o 
plenty ai Id drive anay euflomera. He layi no insecla 
were to be Tound In the nnut roon, or the Diachiner7 
room, where ii ii lUmp. 

Mr. R. nyi be ha* heard that thia or a limllar 
inect ii at tinea tniablMOme at Tmy, but that he 
"artfonl, Cl., and 
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Thehg are seTeral qualitlei to belakeD Into eontiile. 
ration, in deciding what rruiw ate atott worthy of cul- 
tivation in the Diehard ami garden. ExcelleDce or fla- 
vor is of eourae the Brat and alJ-ini|>artaiil requiiiie, 
wbile iiroUueliveneiii, naifornily in iiiiallty, a fair aur- 
face, free ami vi^rous growth, and even iatge iize and 
haadtOBK afipearance, are all la be laheii into account. 
A. very few fniila have all Iheae together; in meh ca*e« 

being exlreoaely rare. It becomea neeeiaary to ehooM 
by balancing sdvanlagea and defpcla. 

Ho fruit of inferior jliinir ta ever to be regariled aa 
Brat rale. A vety prevalent dispoiition ia lo Judge 
■uainly by cilarnal appearaDce. Hence the Twenty 
Ounce apple, the Alexander, Maiden'a DIuah, and Red 
Aalrachaii, aland quite aa high in reputation aa other 
VBiieliea of ilecidel; liner quality. Yet they are not 
all to be aummarily cejecteil. The Red Aalraeh^in ia a 
free growing tree, a gixHl bearer, quite early, of large 
aize, and creat beauty of apiiearance, qualiliea which, 
in Booia degree, at le:ul, eounlcrbalance ita aomewbat 
coarse texture and auatere flavor. The Alexander >i 
alio of free growth, and though of only lecond rale 
riclinc39 in flavor, ia alwaya fair, and a fine bearer. 
The Slaideo'a Rluih ia a moat abumlanl bearer, and the 
(roUunifumly fair and handaiime, and of delicate texlure, 
but it ia sadly deflcient in riehneai of flavor — ao much 

aecDi to hold it in decided contempt, while they can gel 
o;her gtwd varieties by ita aide- The Twenty Ounce 
apple liaa been highly praiaed at Boaton; but indepen- 
dent of large and lino apjieaiance, and great productive- 
De«s, it appcara to poaaeas but little merit. Even for 
cooking, it ia inferior, unleai an ailiflcial flavor it 
given to it by augar and apice*. The diapoaltioD tn ad- 
mire and extol large and hanibonie fruit ia exhibited 
among other bindi. If the Bolmar plnm were no 
larger than a Green Gage, it would be but little 
kn-ivn; the large Red Cheek Melacolon and Lamon 
Cling, have depended for much orihair celebrity on (heir 
aizei and even Craw ford 'a Early would be a little cur- 
tailed in ila repulalion for quality, if it were nii larger 
than an Early Ann. 

On the other hand, the Secbel pear, the richeat of all 
pean, ia of dull appearance, BDiallaize, and slow growl h 
— the latter quality however, securing it from the Bre 
blight.* Bufflngton'a Early haa tcarcaty an equal 
among early apples, in flavor and texture; but it never 
heara good cropt. The Sine Qua Nan apple, and the 
Early Tillolaon peach are exnellent bearera, anil of (he 
beat (tavor, but the ynung trees in the nuriery are of 
slow and acrubby growth. Hettce, not withstanding 
their great value, they will alwaya be unpopular among 

'maially. 



nunerj'tnen, though they grow freely when they be- 
come larger.* •^o^ are nuraerymen wholly lo blasa 
for thia. For aa buycrsof fruit usually prefer ipcctneai 
of ahoory appearance; to buyers of tree* eoinnonlr 
ahow moat respect to thoae of targe and haadKnna 
growth merely. 

The numher ofvarielieaof fair or hamlaome appear- 
ance, free growth, and of Hrst rate quality, is rery sinall. 
It includea the Yellow Harvest, Lata Btrawberry, and 
Gravenatein applea; the Madeleine, Blootlgood, Virga. 
lien, and perhaps the Barllett pear; Hulingt superb 
plum ; and a |>aK of (he early, and must of the mettlna 
and late peaches, beat known for their excellent qtnJi- 
ties. 

It it a little singular that tome rarlatiea of alow 
growth in the nuraery rows, allerwardt beeone largw 
trees in the orchard, it the Etopui Spitienbargh and 
Fall Pippin. On the other hand, some of the na« 
handsome, straight, and rapidly growing sorts whilD 
young, always remain rather tmall trees, aa tbe LaU 
Strawberry, and Tall man Sweeting. 

The oyccl, princijially, of Ihete remarks, it to dire«t 
more attention to aecuring flne flavor and quality, in 
making aeleetions; and toditcnurage (he common error, 
of looking too much at large tize uid thowy appear- 
ance. Until this object is attained, fruit culture muK 
always be at a low ebb; we shall never aec Bne fmit 
gardens ao long St a Pound-Sweeting or a Tweoly- 
Ounee is preferred to a Swaaror a Rambo; or a pump- 
kin or a mammoth squaA lo ■ Green Q*ge, oraSeckel. 



Mr. EniTOR — I send )'ou a copy of the description of 

the potato, as given by Gerard, in 1597, Id hia own 
language, the orthography only corrected. 

How the Indians became poiteaacd of the potato, It U 
irapoaalble to tell. Probably, like Indian com, it wt> 
brought from a tropical climate by degreea, from Irtba 
to tribe. Its native country ia Peru, in which country 
i( is DOW to be found growing wild on Ubie lands, and 
perhapa in other parts of Central America. 

Yourt, &c., Joseph Bbece. 

Boiton, Oct- 26, l84e. 



[Fimn Gctard'i Herbal, IrB pabiwiwd in Lsnlon, in IMT, an<*> 

iT'h'ed tn Unidoii, 1033.] 

OF POTATOES OF VESGINIA. 
Tht Diicription. 

Virginia Potato hath many hollow flexible brsnchai 
trailing upon the ground, three square, uneven, knotted 
or kneed in sundry placet at certain distances, from th« 
which knots cometb forth one great leaf made of diver* 
teavea, aoma smaller and others grealer, aet logelbor 
upon a fat middle rib by couplea, of a awart graaa 
color, tending lo redness; the whole leaf reaembling 
those of (he Winter Cresses, but much longer; in taata 
at (he Brat like grata, but alterwardt sharp and nippiDg 
the tongue. From (he bosom of which leaves com* 
forth long, round, tleniler foot atalks, whereon do grow 
very liiire and pleasant flowers, maile of one entira 
whole piece, which is folded or plaited in such t(rang« 
aoU, (ha( it seemeth to be a flower made of fine aiudry 
amall leavea, which cannot eatily be perceived except 
tbe same he pulled open. The whole flower is of a 
light purple color, striped down (he middle of every 
fold or welt with a light ahew of yellownesse, aa if 
purple and yellow were mixed together. In (he mid- 
dle of the flower, (hruatetb forth a (hick flat pointa^ 
yellow aa gold, with a sharp greea prick or point in Iha 



The frui 



ai a ball, of (he bigness of a liKle 
green a( the flrat, aod black wh 
contained small white seed, leai 
lard. The root ia thick, (at, a 
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differiDE eilhar id ibspe, color, or Uste from (he • 
HUM poUtoeK, nTing that the rooli hereof are nr 
Knal, Dormlonr; ■ome of them are roonil ■■ ■ 
MBM OT>I ur esK-fubion; •ome Innt^eruiil others a! 
ar) the which knobby roots u-n fuleoed onto Ibc ■ 
with an iafinile number o( Ihreailjr Blrlngi. 



Battata Tirginana tivt Virgmianorum it Pappiu. 

ViaGiniAK' PoTATOBS. 

[Har« follow! t eat of the plant, with rout) and 
InlMt*-] 

The Placs. 

K ^roweth ratiirallf in America, where it wa* flnt 
diKOvered, ai reporta C. Cluimu, aiuee which time I 
have raceiveil root* hereof from TIrginIa, otherwise 
caliw) florembe^a, which grow ami proipcr in mj gar- 
d«i, M la their own native counlrj. 
The Time. 

The ICBTet Ihruit forth of the ground inthebeginninp 
otHaf; the flowen bud forth in Aat;uat. The fruit il 
rip* in Scplember. 

The nAMKi. 

The Inilran* do call thii root Pafpu*, meanin|r the 
roOls; \>j which name al*o the coBimon potatoes are called 
tntbOM Indian eoua trie*. We have the name proper mito 
it mentioned in the tide. BeeaaM it hath not onlr the 
■hape and proportion of Polatoei, but alto the pleaaaol 
tatte uid virtue! of the nmii we mijcall it in Cngliih, 
Potatoeiof Aroericaor Virginia. 

Clatius queitiona whether it be not the Jrackidna of 
Tkeophraitui. Baukint has referred it lo the Night- 
■hadei, and calielh il Solanunt tuitrantm eicuttntuin, 
aAd largely Bgurea and deicribca it in hia prodromal, 
page 69. 

The Teufabatctre and TiaruE. 

A. The temperature and virtue! be referred unto the 
eom no u potato ei, being likewiie a food, ai alio a meat 
for pleature, equal in goodne!! or whole!omnnes unto 
the nme, being either roaited in the emben, or boiled 
and eaten with oil, vinegar and pepper, or dreweil 
anj other way by the hand of ^ome cunning in cookery. 

fi. Bauhini satib that be heard that the u!e of lhe!e 
root! wai Ibrbidilen in Bourgandy, (where they eall 
them Indian artlcholies,) for that they were perauaded 
llM too frequent nee ol (bem caueed Ibe leproiy. 



ing bring! nearly all of them to the enrbce. Hence br 
the iiM of a heavy roller, many of them were cnirtied. 
and Ibe remainder immovably compreued in the aolid 
earth, till a line tnotbeil harrow paKiing over the nr- 
face, tore out and deitroyed tliem. The utility of thi« 
practice, like that of the former, haa been amply proved 
by iDcceasful experiment. 

Another practice of the aame farmer, though not 
new, i! worthy of notice. He ha> been enabled lo keep 
hi! flock ofiheep of the very Sneat animal! only, by 
alway doing hi« own picking for aalcs, initeatl of 
leaving thii to the purchaaer, aa ia too frequently tk« 
ca*fl. Or, at any late, no aheep twyer ii permitted to 
Mlecl tmn hi! floclr, unlen he ii willing to paj 
Qfleen or twenty dollari per bead, which, of eoarve, 
he will not do. A peneverancB in thia coarae form 
long ■eriea of yeara bai lO improved hie aheep, that 
though originally nothing uncommon, they will now 
compare creditably with many of the veiy fineat in 



DEST&OTIMa THE aHUB A 






Iir a recent conver*atioa with an intelligent farmer of 
CayngaCo.jK. v., he de!cribed the method by which he 
aaved hia com crop from the deatruction of the wire- 
worm and grab. The former of these depredator! had 
appeared in prodigioua number* — aomelhing leas than 
t bnihel per aquare rod of land, and their ravsgea were 
great. He aacerliined by obaervation that they did not 
deacend deep into the lOil at the utual lime of plowing 
■ward land for com, but continued moatly among the 
roota of the gran. Ui! otiject, therefore, was to bury 
them alive. Thia he accompliahed by turning over the 
j>A with a powerful team, to a depth of at leaat eight 
jiche!, the soil being rather heavy. The surface was 
hen pressed down evenly and flrmly with a heavy 
■«ller. By this process severs.! inches of compact 
ail lay above the region of the wire-worms, and as a 
.onsequence, whenever tbey attempted to pass upwards 
o (he surface, they met with loo formidable a resiat- 
"lee to penetrate. Hence, Ihey continued with the 
,(BIB below, and perished with its decay. Whether 
bis be Ibe true ciplanalion or not, one thing was cer- 
ain, — that where the corn was formerly almost wholly 
i«!troyeil, il ia now full and even in the rows, without 
-•e nsual numerous vacant ipacea over the fleld, always 
^ist)^g nnder the old practice. 

"ty a similar proceaa of obaervation, he was enabled < 
-, deilroy the graba. He diieorered that Ihese depre- I 
' ■ ' ■ ' ' [ at the surlace, like the 



DBADnHQ AMD rsHomo. 

Mr. EDtToa — Allhoogh the advantage* of ilrafninf 
are almost nnlrennlly conceded, yet, how rare It Is, to 
see in our travels in thia country, well drained or tho- 
roughly reelaimeil swampa, or wet, Iirw landa. Snelt 
lands, abounding in almost every diilrlct, when neg- 
lected, are not only unproductive and mproBlable, sub. 
trading materially from (he valne of a farm, bat ara 
aniighlly, and more or less pr^diclal lo health. Ob 
the contrary, when reclaimed, gueh lands, of a)) othei% 
are the most interesting and prodnctive. They hav* 
been depositories for freshets and floods for ages, and 
have received more or less of the manure and turhce soil 
gradually carried from time to time from the surmuding 
knolls and hill Hides. When thoroughly ilrained and 
stirred up by proper cultivation, and the inert vegetable 
substance brought into action by the application of Iha 
usual decomposing agents, each lands are distinguished 
for their enduring fertility. 

Much money, however, Is fraillesely eipendeil In the 
operation of draining. Very few of OUT native Ameri- 
can fiirmers are skilled In the art, and like every other 
branch of ftirming, it will pay btil when well per- 
formed, tt is by no means neceuaiy that a bog or 
■namp should have a ''great fiill " <a inclination, to 
be well drained. II ia customary to dig tba ditehea 
down to the gmvel, instead of digging thrre or Ibof 
inches in depth into the gravel stratum, whi<Hi, by tha 
bye, is one great secret in the business of draining. 
Where springa abound, either above or below the Mr- 
face, Ihey must, of course, all bt Ul down into undir- 
ifratni. An expert ditcher will not often be deceived 
about the location or source of blind springs, onifer th« 
surface, which generally do most mischief. Sneli 
spring! develop themselves by the peculiar ebaracter of 
the vegetation which covers them, or can b« discovered 
by the tread. The location of drains is ofihe utmoel 
importance. Twenty-four to thirty Inches wilt in mort 
places be found a sufllclent depth. Thirty inches wide 
at Ibe lop, sloped to eighteen at the bottom, are tha 
common dimensions of a good ditch; bnl if the gravel 
substratum be more or less shallow, the depth ahoolil 
always be determined by il. Stones, fOr many reason*, 
form the best material for filling such drain!. After 
abovelling the bottom Of the drain entirely clean oT 
gravel or mud, the first layer of stone for a foot In 
depth, should be set in a vertical position, leaving no 
opening or culvert-, the ilnne afterward! may be leveled 
promiscuously within eight inches of the sar&ce, ra< 
serving (he smallest stone for (be top; this done, cover 
the ilone, first, with the Inverted sod, eareftilly oat 
from the surface of the dilcb, and preserved for (hi* 
purpose. Lastly, fill in over the sod all the wfh 
thrown out by digging, which will elevata the surhe*, 
but It will settle down In due time. Thie method of 
draining I have practbad, anil prefor It to all othan. 
An Inaxperlaaeed bmer wonhl proOt by •asptofkit 
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FiRCBt hare baeoas m divanilleil *di1 varioui >t: j 
thqr an necMMry uid inrrat : the uklren of the lati- 1 
M. BldJIe, Gw|., or PhllulelphlB, to the contrary nnl. 
witbuaniJiii;. Ho pronouner J Ihcrn tbinlulf nu)iance>. 
and an annoal (ax upon the farnitn of Peaniylt-ani* of 
•10,000,000, anil reconmenila the European tjalrm, iLia- 
iiing enMrely wilh fencei, uiing UnUmarici, ihsp- 



BESB-OOKPOaiTTOV OF BOIHIT. 



rtn. Editoh— There <■ m 

•ee that ii wunilfrrul. and b 
I have. For Ihirly years, bi 



ch in Ibe economy of (ha 
mt i* lillle uflderMood. 



JiloKi, in lieu of (h 



eight r 



B and ri.ler, ia )n 

Interior of (hit Mare. Thli 1, 

to a pannel, the worm four 

»o feol at the comen; one I 

vhleh eannot be plownl, nati- j 



feet wide, alake* »et 
foot more may be ail' 

ii^ ten feet of land ii . .- -. 

* Eenee, on a farm of 100 acrei, divideil into fields of 
leo acrei each, wilh a lane ihrougb the centre, will 
(hCeupy about aix acrei of land. C>|jI. Hall, the Kng- 
liah tourist, described Our worm fence* at tig-tag, and 
the moat unni^hily and dilgraceful looking- Ihingi he 
e»er aaw. The scarcity of rail timber, however, will 
make thit kind of fence give way to something more 



j upon (heir 1( 

I cells of the c 



hings |ier(aining lo Ihfir nalural biMorjr. 
er, discovered one Ihing that has lnt»> 
ipclinp Ibe [inicesi by which their honef 
•any years of ob«ervatioQ liave conllrmed 

■n of the flon'crs. which the i>ec( carry I^ 
I, and the neclar which they carry In k 
Hidies. The pollen la depoaitcd in thi 
mb, anil diKsotied by achemlcal tolulloa, 
r. Just al the lime when the solution II 



i( and economical. 



e chrslnut rails t 



B or , 






nicle, will 



: himaee proprieton have cast a neal 
o holes, designed forpoals, which pro- 
miiei lair lo latt wilh our Ikrmeri. Posts made from 
white oak, or cheitnnl wooil, laekiBK In durability, are 
(ronblesome and eKpensi*e. Thn hrmen of Salem 
county, New-Jersey, are now partial loa kiml ofworm 
renee, without aukes and riders; they insert an in>n 
radlhree-elghthaofan In^h (hick, through the enmers; 
the rod is fumed at (he bottom, and bent over the top 
nil so light as to make the fence wilhsland a tempest. 
In this fence, there is perhaps more economy than any 
other now in use; it occupies about half (he ground 
:ikpn np by a slake and rider fence. Five to six rsila 
are aufllcient for a pasnel, making a handsome fence, 
resemb.mg a wave, at a distance, I put up some mv- 
selffora trial; I am much pteaaml with i(. Using 
good chcMnut raim tat qd flat stones for earner*, rcnUsrs 
such a fence almost iadestmelible. 

W, PlHH ElNIKB. 

SpiinglatB* Farm, Ptgua, Laneatttr Co-, Pa. 
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g ihe appearance of granufafcif ! ' 
'if 1h«>e facia by a particular 
pa, which I have taken up within 
Lecenlly a young swarm lalt ft 
pieces of comb about six incba* 
ihii comb nil honey, but da- 
illiim ofthecellt, aa above de- 
inucd, (hit comb would doubt- 
Iwith pure honey, the deposit* 
'~ a liquid stale. 



WZAMDraPOAU. 

Hb. TncKEl— About three weeks since, I took from 

■ couple of mares their foalt, and pat the latter into a 
mradnw to wean. In order lo keep them quiet, T put 
in wilh them a yonng mare, with whom (hey and their 
moLhert had coniilanlly nm. In a few days it wai dit- 
covred that one of the fbalt was in the habit of suck- 
ing (his mare, and on examination I found (hat on one 
side there wat something of ■ swelling or bag, and! 
thvre was a milky substance contained on this aide. 
tine of Ihe foals, alto, waa evideolly receiving an in. 
jury. The mare waa than removed) but I found (be ' 
swelling alill increasing along Ihe belly towards Ihe' 
(lire Icga; the legs alto began to swell, and even Ihe 
hind leg* swelled to such a degree (hat the could not 
trol, anil it appeared lo require an elTart to move the i 
left hind one, that being much mora swollen than the ! 

Some rowels were pnt in the belly, but still the 
•welling continued to aiiread at th* rale of about half 
an inch rotind, in two days, while (he milk connpted 
in the bag and rather diminithed in qnanlity. 

Perhaps by insrrlihg these facts ia (he Cultivator, it 
may save olhera from like trouble. 

D. C. C. WaiOHT. 

Gra«vUli, 0., Oct. 9, 1846. 



BF.D-Bcoa. — The eommoa bean leaf is said to form 
a good trap for catching thue troubleeouie vermlD. 
The leavea ara pl>e«l, boltoa upwards, lo suiuble 
placet, and the bug* gal ibelt lap luf lad in aUapspiinc 
to orawi 0*e{ (ban. Tfy IL 



f 1 iupi>ose 

which they carry in upon their legs makes the bea- 
Uread, and that the honey is only a ilepoait of the Dae* 
tar, which they carry in la their bodies. But the bee- 
bread, so called, I believe to be nothing more dot leM 
than Ihe ilamageil materials of the honey, left in an tw. 
Qniihed state, when (heir operations are arretted by tba 
ftoils of anlnmn, or by any other cante. 

When Ihe proceta is left unfinished, the RMlerial* 
•■oon become rancid, and mould: and being onfll lot 
food, ll islelt ia Ihe cell* until ihe next apring, whaa 
Ihe beet may be seen carrying out such portions of itaa 
i»n be detached tram the celli, anil what cannot be. If 
left 10 accumulate from year to year, till the old hivat 
become very much filled with the bee-breail. 
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over^ I remove the old hive, and put a new one in its 
place. 

The most convenient way to take ap these boxes or 
caps, is to remove them in the evening^, or early morn- 
ing, carry them a few rods distant from the bee-house, 
turn them bottom upwards upon the ground, and put 
over them a large box, such as is used to carry dry 
goods in, having a small hole or two, or a crack in the 
.top. After the sun is up, and it has become so warm 
that the bees will fly, you may punch the box of bees 
with a stick, and if you please, occasionally lift the 
large box upon one side, when the bees in great num- 
bers will escape and return to their old habitation, 
where an empty box should be previously placed to 
receive them. 

There is some difficulty in expelling the bees from 
an old and deep hive, which has been their chief habi- 
tation. They are not easily driven out by the process 
above described. I have known two methods to effect 
this; one is to put the hive bottom upwards, in a tub, 
and turn in water, and thus drive them out; the other 
is to split the hive open with an axe; cover them with 
H large box, and drive them out, after they are van- 
quished, as described, in driving them out of the small 
boxes. But of the success of these methods I cannot 
•peak from my own experience. 

Yours, &c., £. D. Andrews. 

^rmadee, Mich*, 1846. 



Remarks. — It will be noticed that in tne above com- 
munication, our correspondent advances the idea that 
honey is composed of two substances — the pollen and the 
nectar of flowers. The idea is new to us, but may, not- 
withstanding, be correct. There are, undoubtedly, 
many things yet to be learned in the economy of bees, 
and we think the subject of Mr. Andrews' theory de- 
serves investigation. 

We have turned to some authorities to see what is 
the generally received opinion in regard to the compo- 
sition of honey. 

LiEBio, in his Animal Chemistry, speaks particular- 
ly in regard to the pro<luction of wax from honey. He 
holds that wax may be formed from honey, without 
any other substance; and the argument which he de- 
signed to draw from this was, that in the animal econo- 
my, fatty matter may be formed from sugar — ^a theory 
in opposition to that held by Boussinoault and Dumas, 
that fat could only be assimilated from oil ready formed 
in the food. But Li ebig remarks — 

« In order to produce wax in the manner described, 
the bees require no pollen, but only honey." 

This is sufficient to show that he believed pollen un- 
necessary for the formation of honey. He adds — 

« I cannot, therefore, believe that pollen furnishes 
food for the bees, but I think they only swallow it, in 
order, by mixing it with honey and water, to prepare 
the liquid food for the grubs." 

The use of pollen in preparing food for the young 
bees, or larvie, is then, according to Liebio, the only 
purpose to which it is devoted. 

^ Bevan speaks more fully in re<::ard to the composition 
of honey, as will be seen from the following extract: 
«In the Philosophical Transactions for 1792, Mr. 
Hunter has stated, that whatever time the honey bags 
nay be retained, they still remain pure and unal- 
ered by the digestive process. M. Polhill, a gentle- 
jnan to whom the public are in<Iebted for several arti- 
cles in Rees's Cyclopedia appertaining to bees, is also 
>f this opinion. Messrs. Kirby and Spexice do not ad- 
'nit this statement; as the nectar of flowei*s is not of so 
hick a consistence as honey, they think it must undergo 
jome change in the stomach of the bee. They are coun- 
tenanced in this opinion by Swammerdam and Reaumur: 
he latter has observed that if there was a deftciency of 
lowers at tl.e season of honey-gathering, and the bees 
ivere furnished with sugar, they filled their cells with 
*'^'^ey differing in no other respect from honey coUect- 
..« in the usual way, but in its possessing a somewhat 
ligher ^avor, and in its never candying, nor even 



been observed when they imbibe the juices of swMt 
fruits, for bees do not confine themselves solely to flow<* 
ers and honey -dewed leaves: they will sometimes very 
greedily absorb the juice of raspberries, for instance 
and thus spoil them for the table; they also visit in 
crowds the vats of the cider and wine maker. The 
naturalists just named, highly and deservedly as thej 
are celebrated, are not borne out in their opinions ei^ 
ther by my own experiments, or by those of apiarian 
correspondents. We have each tried supplying bees 
with syrup of sug^ as a resource for winter, without 
finding any material change in it after it was stored. 
It might be clearer, but no other difference whatever 
was perceptible. 

« Reaumur has likewise remarked that in each honet^' 
cell ther$ is a cream-like layer or covering of a thicker 
consistence than the honey itself, which apparently 
serves to retain the more liquid collections that are 
from time to time introduced under it. Messrs. Kirby 
and Spence say, that if honey were the unaltered nec- 
tar of flowers, it would be difficult to conceive bow 
this cream could be collected in proper proportions. 
This observation is made in consequence of their pre- 
suming that some of this cream-like covering is con- 
veyed into the cells with each deposition of fresh honey; 
and it has been supposed that this cream was the last por- 
tion disgorged. According to an article in Rees's Cy- 
clopedia, probably written by Mr. Polhill, this cream- 
like matter is formeil at the very first and every addition 
of honey is deposited beneath it. The bee, entering 
into the cell as deeply as possible, puts forward its ante- 
rior pair of leg^, and with them pierces a hole through 
the crust or cream; while this hole is kept open by the 
feet, the bee disgorges the honey in drops from its 
mouth; these passing inio the hole, mix with the 
mass beyond; the bee, before it flies off, new-models 
the crust, and clotes up the hole. This mode of pro- 
ceeding is regularly adopted by every bee that contri- 
butes to the general store." [See Bevan on the Honey 
Bee, pp. 263, 264.] 

The same author speaks in another place in refer- 
ence to pollen and its use by the bees. He says — 

« This substance was once erroneously supposed to 
be the prime constituent of wax; but the experiments 
of Hunter and llnber have proved that wax is a secre- 
tion from the bodies of wax-working bees, and that the 
principal purpose for which they collect pollen is to 
nourish the embryo beea. Huber was the first to sug- 
gest this idea, and it well accords with what we ob- 
serve among other parts of the aninud kingdom ; — ^birds, 
for instance, feed their young with different food from 
what they take themselves. Mr. Hunter examined the 
stomachs of the maggot bees, and found farina in all, 
but not a particle of honey in any of them. Haber con- 
siders the pollen as undergoing a peculiar elaboration 
in the stomachs of the bees, to be fitted for the nutri- 
ment of the larvs." 

HuiSH, a close, and in general, accurate observer, 
describes honey as — << a gummy, saccharine, fermen- 
tative juice, one of the immeiiiate principles of vege- 
tables, ami which has received a particular elabo- 
ration in the stomach of the bees. It is in this labora- 
tory that it assumes that viscidity and consistency, 
which it did not possess in its natural state, and also 
that peculiarity of fragrance and taste by which it is so 
essentially distinguished." • • • «The questi'on has 
been long disputed amongst naturalists, regarding the 
elaboration which honey undergoes in the stomach of 
the bee; and whilst some maintain that it undergoes a 
decided alteration, others affirm that it is depositeil by 
them in the cells in the same state that it is extracted 
from the flowers. The latter hypothesis, is however, 
in a great degree invalidated by the circumstance, that 
the flavor and taste of the saccharine juice in the nec- 
tariiim of the flowers are decidedly different, as may be 
ascertained by sucking the pips of the eowsiip, and 
those of the white or red clover; whereas, when theis 
same juices are deposited in the cells of the bee, they 
have aeqoired one onilbrm taste and fragranee, whieh 
b*v di'* not DC-^ep^ ir *br^f luitnrftl Mate* »a unMi is a 
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Tholditjr >nd eoniTitanef vbich COalil OaXy ha*e b«cn ! cmploynl bjr pmreuioaal nl eilehen, and U Uutt lo 

ObUfneJ by lome unknnwn rlabonlory proem. Wt-re which they li«vo iin|iutc<l luch ivoailerrul efTecU— wob 

the honey, wh«n deiKwileJ in Ihe cell, lo be of Ihii | *• iJecoying lh« rcrmin into one ipol, >nd thiira da> 

thin uhI fluiil Dature in uhich il appfari in Ihe necla . simyinK thrm n'haietale. I tnuit, bon-efer, aoabm 

rian of the flower, it wouM flnw out ntthe cell; at the that I liave both (oughl ami met with noma of the moU 

Bunetimeit roust be admitteil, that the elaborulnry talented and mcceMfiil iirofennra of the art of raU 

power* orihe ■lomacli of (he bee must be wnnderrul- catching, wilhuut wilncHin; auch miraclea. I one*, 

ty ^reallo change ihe nature Of a natural proiluctlon in however, did t« a lame rat, (in tlilinbur^h, atlbc back 

nuborla lime ai that which iniervenn between the nf the ChIsIc, in the year IH'il,) which, having bean pi«> 

exlrncllnn of the metliGuoua juicca and Iheir depoaitiiin ' vioualy toirated with a certain cam poiilion — thai wbick 

lo (he cell*." [ luish't work on beet, p[i. 3tl9, 37j.] | I am abtiul In describe— u-a* let loose <a a rank, and ik 

The tdraa of Ihii writer in re°;ar>l to |iollen leem to lesa than half an hnur returned followed by (oine halt 

be M dilTeicnl rrom any we have met wilb, that we dozen others, uhich >ceme-l )o enamared of the decOfi 

eannnt at preaeni aueni lo them; yet we ileam it proper or of the scent that hung about him, that (hey luflferad 

(o give Ihara for the examination of our lejiilen. | thcnuelven to be taken alive in ihe rat-calchcr"! handi, 

" It haa," hr sayi, " been asserleil by aooie apiarian*, I without ever ntliring lo bile. The preparation I pur- 

that bae-breB[|, or (he pollen of Ilowen, ii the fom) ^ chaaed from an eminent practitioner in ral-calcbing. B 

Ihit wbMance being gathered as the fiiod of Ihe larva, \ Powdered Aiiutieliila J grain. 

we can affirm that under no circumstances whatever, it Ii>tenlial Oil of Rhoilium,. 3 drachms. 

il applied lo that purpoM, nor diei it un.Ier any modi- ' Ewenllal Oil of Lavender I scruple. 

Honey I* their only natural food, and although they | ._ . .. . 

possess (he power of regurgitation, yet we never expe- 
rienced a single >tis(ance in which honey was regurgi- BBBEPIMO STOOE. 

hiteil Into a cell in which (here waa an eiislinp worm. 

Ra(her (han Ronaumc a single particle of bee-breaJ they Tft. Ktie-Tork Farmer and Xtchanit, speaking of 

«ill die with hunger." [p|>. 344, 345.] . the arock cxhibiied at the late Fairnf the Auerieaa Id- 

~ " " We will here lake occaiion to remark, what all 

□ATOalTTa SATS. will acknowledge, who caiefully examine for (ham. 
lelvci, that our best stock ia jiroiluced by croning (b* 

GoTE«MiiEMTa have offered bouodet for the deatruc- """"I'' "" "'*^'" '"■* E"*' ",''':"■ •"P*"*"" 'bow* 

lion of bear*, wolves, andfoxei. while the rat, (ha moat that they can be made better; and i( >aa taw of nature that 

injurious lo the inlcresi» of m.in of all quadrupeda, ia »" """E« decencrale by a contmueil growing from tb« 

..Jlowe.1 to pursue hia marauding career e-lirely inJe- «»'"• led.or bl..n.l." 

.en.leot oriegiiUiioo The wnler of Ihe above quolalion may have *e«i 

' It ia ool a very easy mailer lo extirpate rait; they I '■""'Sl' '". i"*'"" A","":''*' " 'h»( all thing! 'les'-^narat* 

are endowed with more Sagicily than Ibey generally , by a conlmued growing from the same seed or bloodj 

have ciedil for, and under the promptings ofaelf-preier- i '"'' 1^'" ourse^vn, we have not so earned the operation. 

vation, often elude plans whieb are laid for their cap- I of nature. Thai il .s poas.bte, under some orcumstag. 

lure- A friend of ihc writer, quite distinguished aa a I ""' '" ""P'O" ^olh animal, and vegetablea by e««- 

■ucceairul hunter, has frequently been beard to make I breeding, we do roi deny, but a lalitwlt i* here given 

Ibe remark, that he could catch a fox easier (han he | to the practice, which might be productive of great in- 

could calch a common housa-rat. J"'")'- Aoconlmg lo this writer, " »o mallfr hew good 

A writer in Ihe Ayrahire (Scotland) JgricultuTut. at flr.t,- amnial. may he, .'experience showi thai they 

appears (o nndentand the butioeti of ™t-lrapping, and "an be made better by croMing. It alrike. ua Ihattha 

glvei some direcliona on the aubject which we Ihink pfono»'"o" involves > i«l,.ab!a ineonii.tency, for if U 

tonhy of remembering. Be recommends (he round , .a " no matter how good " our stock may be " at flrtt," 

■nd square wire Iraiw; and in order lo take Ihe rat^ he "« «<^'i '■'" '"f^ "' '" P*:/"' ■ ■"'' ** '"""'J ''''" 

wateTlbx " il ia in (he Ural place necessary (o remove '<> """»' "o* P^f^"""" "" ^e improva.1! 

(heir susiiieiont, lo get (he beder of (heir cunning; in Bui we find (heae distinct race* and breeila cxistiai 

short, lo throttf Ikrm off Iheir guard." tie (hinka (hit ' naturally; and, if, in (he beginning, (hey so well aii> 

can be mott etTeclually dona by "/luleaiag thi doori I awered the designs for which they were ctealed.aatob* 

of the trap open for a night or two, ao (hal (he rata justly pronounced " vary goml," il seoma to us Ihal (h« 

may have free ingress and egrets." He supposes that doctrine which would break down these lines, should 

rati, at well aa many other animals, poiteu (he power I' be received as loo much akin (o tbal which would 

of conveying intelligence lo each othorj and when one I cause the oak (o produce the pumpkin. II would Ihrotr 

hat found a delicious morael, be will convey (he intel- , (he fairest works of nature into confusion ; it would 

ligence (o his coranilei. At bail, he prefers bacon, , unile Ihe Caucatlan wilh Ihe African or (he Mongolian, 

fried (ill it it somewhat burned, with plenty of grease, iiand (heir progeny wilh the aboricinal American: il 
He recommends that the trap ha visited early in the '| would lead us lo sacrifice Ihe fine fleece of ihe Meiino 

morninp, for if the rals remain long in the tnpi il will ' sheep for the lake of intermingling the bliHHl of tba 

be the meant of frightening Ibe olhen to that it will coaraer races: it would lead iit to destroy all (he dia- 

*■■ PoiL." he Ly^'^'an only bo ra^irted to in such '°</"™ K'plher ; «.d, in fact, Ihroughuul th" "i»«I 

place, a. are ,n.cc«ibl.lo.n/olh.r living animal. II "J vegeiable kingdoms, would leave nothing but hy- 

cantafely be applied in ee. vera, drains, and such like brida and mongrelt. 

places, and ahould always be combined wilh some *a. Aa to plants Or vegetable^ we know the idea is M. 

vary fry. In (bit itislance, again, /ted for a night or (ertained— thouEh erroneously, at we (hink— that all 

two ere mingling the poison in the food— you will thus varieties " run oul ' if jiropagalail eontinually from th« 

observe that common bottle corkijcul in very thin sli- ■ sily Of change. A farmer obtains a variety of wheat, « 

cea, will kilt ran, and will be greedily devoured. , aome other grain, which pnives to be beiter suited la 

Photjihorvt haa been recommended, and to hat broken hin Mil Ihan any other; biU he can only keep it a few 

glast. For my own part, I deiesl poitoning, and prefer years before he concliidea that it " has been raised On 

the (rapping system. Either when nsing trap or poi- | hiafarm long enough.- and he changca it for aooM 

BOO, yuu will find your tucceit immaaturcably enhanced , other kind. 

by using a few dropt of the following mixture ajKHi Now wa ailmll Ihat wilh iho careless and aloTaalr 

the mesa used as bait. II Is (ha prepanllon (wierallr jlhinbtiidiy whleh loomtnrprBctica,(bit •nuaingoat* 
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Bcluslly Uk«* plftcei they s*' good aieil, 
to degenerate arul become adulterated \ty i 
nuiBfemenl. Their land i> not properly till 
crop* ore liehl; their grain i> mixol with tee 
nicioud plaatiii and this ipuriouK product ■■ m 
•fter Tear wilhuul anf atlempl lo improve J 
bat degeneracy could be expecledt 

We believe the grand principle of imprarement, both 
In planta and animals, li selection. Alwayi choose 

Tanced to the higheat practicable point. 



. alloir it |,— still are latiified that ia loine cases the Barberry will 
blight rye— for facts art stubborn thing^ and caooot ba 
eailly overt hro WD by philo*phioal theories or chemical 
eiperimeaU. J. Q. CUKKS, Jr. 

£ingt(on, R- L, Otiottr 29, 1846. 



of per- 
What 



THE BARBBBBT. 



Mk. ElDiToa — In ' 



number of the Cultiva- 
. Barnes, in whiefa ha 
inquires if the barberry nill blight nheat and rye; and 
thinking the following may assist in coming to a cor- 
rect conclusion, I submit it for coasidentton. 

On my Esther's r>rtn, is a lot on the south-weit *ide 
of which are two large barberry -bushes, slanUiog near 
Mich other, and the only ones in the neighborhood. This 
lot has been repeatedly sown with rye, and no delete- 
Tio:is tStal perceived l^m the barberries; — in lacl, we 
thought they would not blight)— but in the fall of 1837, 
Uiii field was again sown to rye, and the next summer 
()ie eflect of the barberries was loo apparent to be rois- 

A piece of about two or throe rods in width, and ex- 
teoding into Ibe field eight or ten rods, in a north. 
Mslem direction from the bushes was totally blasted — 
the ilraw blacit, and falling down with no grain at ail; 
while OD either iliie and beyond, the rye was good and 
well-filled. This blight exteniled over about one- 
fourth o^ an acre; some part of it, but partial, was 
traced directly to the barberries; because on the side 
next lo them, the blight extended In the ouiside of 
Ibe field, while on the opposite side, the rye was 
perfectly good ; and no blight was perceived in any 
part but ailjoining these bushes. It was noticed at the 
lime by many persons, who can be referred to for the 
fnilh of the above statement. 

Now this we consider proof postive that the barberry 
will blast rye, although your opinion, (always entitled 
lo great weight,) is so decided to the conlrary; for we 
can account for it iu no other way. 

Is not this the true cause of :he blighir— that the 

fnU the pollen of the barberry was blown by the wimi 
n the open blossom of the rje, ihos causing blight T If 



Rbmaku. — We dlBkr altogether with the writer of 
the above communication, in regard tn the tendency of 
his " fiaets." The first and main point which he wishee 
to make out, is, that io 1838, a field of rye was blasted 
by two barberry bushes I at the same time he admiU 
thaffAuJof had fc«n sepeateiiit loitn toiJft rge 
and no dtlttrrioui effect perctivtd from (As barberTia." 
As eoon, however, as a season occurs in which a por- 
tion of the grain blasts, it is charged lo the bushes! 

But he suggests that the exemption of the previous 
crops from blight, was owing to there having been no 
blouomt on the barberry bushes in those yean. Id 
this, we will give him the credit of being the first, 
lo our knowledge, who has attempted an eiplanalioo 
of the supposed deleterious influence of this shrub. But 
will "ftcts" support his theory? Wo feel quite con- 
fident they will nol, though we would not pronoune* 
rashly. In the instance to which we referred, as hav- 
ing fallen under our own observation, we know the 
bushes bore fi-uit, and of course had blossoms, uearlr 
every year. 

He says Ibe "three esses" cited by us do nol prove 
that the barberry will in no case cause blight. W« 

" fact " of a field having been far several years sown 
to rye without any it] effect being observable from tlie 
barberry -bushes standing near, and yet attempts lo 
prove, by only a nnglt case that they will produce in* 



I principal "faet" in regard lo the subtect li, 
tnat gram sometimes blasts and sometimes doss not 
blast, in the vicinity of barberry bushes and elaewher*. 
It is difficult to assign causes, io all eases, for this efieet, 
as well as many other phenomena in nature, Ii is, 
however, only by an accumulation of " facts " that we 
can expect to trace e9ects to their legitimate origin. 
At present, we think, the isetfJktand number of *' facts " 
decidedly against our friend's theory. 
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every year produce the blight, or 
ll does. Resides, it might reqiiir 
damp; but, evidently, the wind h: 
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blown at all, it 
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I probable 



I effect w 



uld h 



n the stalement of Mr. Hecox, vol. Tii., p. 175 
of the Cultivator, did the bush which he set in Ihe mid- 
dle of his field— and which to him so conclusively 
proveil that the barberry will in no case blight^ — pro- 
luce any bloMomsT I idinuld think from its being trans- 
is might be ■ 



Ha. TncKEB — I see In Ihe report of the Conmia- 
lioner of the Patent Office, notice of some extraordina- 
' ry results, gained in the wheat crop, by the application 
. uf 30 bushels of pulverized charcoal to the acre. Will Mr. 
Haywood, of Sandusky, Ohio, or some other farmer, who 
. has successfully tried it, inform me through the Cultiva- 
tor, on what kind of soil the coal should be applieil for the 
I best result? Whether moist or dry land, clay, loam, 
I or sandy soil ; and if it should be applied invariably in 
I Ihe spring; and if it is known lo have a better eUect on 
soil that contains a good portion of lime, or that witb- 

To gain orthodox information I sead to the Albanj 
Cultivator, as head quarters. Although Ihe Southern 
I Cultivator is gaining ground rapidly, yet the southern 

I farmers have nol thrown off their loose habits of dolnj 
...! u .. — uJom. They must practice closet 
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I farm for 20 3J di 



they can Judge of the cause of failnre, 
or the particular point to be obeerveil, in order to give 
the most complete success. Henbt M. Eabi.E. 

Enrlaviilt, S. C, Oct. 22, 1846. 
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' grape and the manufacture of winn Is it 

. IO the grape, and produce the miMt Inrqrlanl growth? 

[We believe it has been deeitlad In Germanr that ihe 

belt manure fbr vineyanla Is the leaves and trimmingt 

□fthe vines, mixed with uhM, and worked lutu th* 

I ground. — ^Zn-i 
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PI,Air OF A OOTTAaS.— Fit. ll» 



Mb. Tdckeb — Baviar obierreJ lo tho Coltimtor, > ; 
raqucit that (omB ona (rould fiiniiib > plan fur a col- ^ 
ttfa, the roomBall lo b« oa Ibe nme floor, I bef to 
■Belou ;(» one mhich I hope will beicnetble to your 
coiTOTpoiiilcat. Having neither cellar Dor attic, it ' 
would be warm ia winter anul coal iu tuumer; would 
be free from the un«bole*ome vapor arifins too often 
bom decayin; ri^etiblea in a Cellar under ■ reildence; 
tad not only free from cold Jraushta Of air frotn the 
Mtici, but Ja cue of fire would be verf eaiy to eecape 
from — indeed no lou of life oould occur. It eould be 
aJu very cheaply built, there beinK no expeoaive ear- I 
penler'i work, ai the ground floor would be the only 
one, and that might be made of plaater, painte>l, and 
covered in winter with carpela, in tumner bare. In 
thii way the building might be made nearly Are proof. 
Tbe wail* may he either alone, (in which aaaethey moat ' 
be lined with wooil and plaater,) brick, rough-alone ' 
plaalered, dried clay, or gnvel and lime, or even lath 
and platter. All theae latt lo be durable, (hould be 
either coated with Ileai-le'* cemenl, or with a cement 
made with alacked lime, litharge, and linaeed oil — ny 
oil enough lo moiilen Ihe time, and an ounce of litharge 
lo a gallon uC oil ; then mixed with three pvta bdiI and 
water lo a conaiitency foruie; making a perfectly hard, 
ilureble cemeat thai reaiitt weather and ft-oet. i 

For a roof, the plan lately adopted In Upper Canada, 
I Ihiok preferable; namely, iimply to cover wilh dry, 
narrow, well-ieaioneil boardi, tongued and grooved— 
Ihe joint! from the apex lo the eavet. Theae boardi lo ' 
be afleiwardi painted witb aome coane color — (a; 
ochre, and then aaaded. Tbii ahould be repealed after 
a year; the jointa if needful filled up with lime, oil, and 
•anil; and then flniahed wilh any eolnr deaireJ) or for 
economy, the cement called Hearlet; or tbe compoai- 
lion of lime, oil, and land, mighl be applied, lo be re- 
pealed at (be end of a year — aa during that time the < 
boania will thrink, however well Uiey may previoualy 
have been aeaaoned. { 

Theae roof* arc almoat aa Are proof ai title or metal, 
and in rate of Are do not endanger olher bulldlnga at ' 
thinglet da; they are alau cheaper Ihan thingled roofl, : 

In Dniahing Ihe inlerior — which ooght invariably to 
bs plaalered, being cheaper, cleaner, and more durable 
Ihan wood — a mode haa been adopted lately in Montreal, 
in tome public buildiugi, of great tervice where econo- 
my ia looked to; namely, coloring the plaater while 
wet, in a timilar manner lo thai adopted in London, in 
Ihe new houtet of Parliament, and ibr yean back com- 
mon in Italy — I mean frtira. It conoitli In ^plying 
certain durable cotort mixed wilh limple water lo the 
tilattereU wall before It htt time to dry. In tbi* way It 
beeotnei incorporated witb tbe platter, it perfaolly du- 
rable and can tie waahed — even if sol intended to be the 
permanaol coloring, it cauaea Ihe wall lo look neat un- 
til dry enough for painting or papering. The Ibllaw- 
iog colon eniwer perfectly and never fadat 

Blue black — grey, in ahadea. 

Blue vitriol — blue — it decompoied by the lime, and 



Yellow ochre — yellow. 

Oreca vitriol — yellow — Ibia it ilecompOMd by tb« 
I lime, and a yellow It Ihe retult. 

Chrome yellow — etuat be uted wilh oare, or aearlet 
I speekt will be formad. 

Ked ochra, Venetian red, ) varioui thadet, all dum- 
I Indian red, purplebrown, { bla. 
I VemillioD — aoiwett well, and givet the moat b«Ml- 

liful thadea — very auperlor to Iboae wilh oil. 
I Vandyke browt^ ) 

Baw umber, Sail good. 
Burnt nmber, ) 

Of coune, vegetable or animal colon areutaleaa. 
I have aa contrived Ihe tniildlng thai a green-honaa 
I aao be annexed having no window* opening into it— 
tzoept tfaoae from the parlour. For the cellar and roa(> 
boate, I propcte one be contlructed uader Ihe eoaolt- 
houaa — Ihe floor to be compoted of aolid timber and 
plaaler, to hee|i out Ihe frott — and that ao Ice-boMa, 
I with a dairy and pantry over it, be built ia another 
part of Ibe yard. A ttable, with mannre pit beneath, 
ind hay loft over, being eonttntcled at tome little 
diitanoe, for fear of Ore. 

I now refer lo the plan herewith i 



formi 






in blue, damp bloe, blue ochra and all 



Dted for lioen o 
lionally — it >i flnely powdered gloat. 

Blue verdlEer — blue. 

N. B, Prui 
toch, fad* at 

Mineral green — greea. 

Blue van] iter and chrOBM yellow— fTMB. 

N, B. No Other greaM aaa ba siad hov 
oxide, which it too dear. 




Fig. IM 

10 (eetby 10, 10 feel high; 
33 feet by 10, 12 " " 
24 leet by 19, H " " 
84 feat by 14, 14 " " 
24 feet by l-l, 10 " •' 
12 feet by )9, 10 " •■ 
12 feel by 19, 10 " •• 
ID feet by 14, 14 << •■ 
10 feet by 10, 10 " " 
10 feel by 19, 10 " " 
gj feet by 16, 10 " « 
M.aervanl't room, 10 feel by 10, 10 << <' 
n, man't room, 10 feel by 9, 10 " « 

a, green-houie, 60 feet by 20, 18 '■ iooenlfa. 

I have given an elevation to exhibit, the general a)h 
pearance, and alto add a lection to thow how the «>lfa 



c, drawing-room, 

d, kitchen, 

t, dining-room, 

!, beat bad. room, 

(, atore cioaet, 

*, nunery, 

/, four bed-roomi,* ! 



height of Ihe parlor and kitchen It got out of the riaein 
the roof. Thit height it a great improvemenl in ap- 
ifort of Ihe rcaident, and ia 



tka Ihe proportion! correct. 

ry and tarvanla' bed.room windowi, ^OnUI Open down 
to the floor, at should thoie in the parlor, kitchen, and 
pantry. The inner hall can have a ttove in it, lo warm 
Ihe bed-room9, and Ihe tlDvet in the parlor, beat bed- 
room, and nuraery, Can communicale with flue* lo 
warm the green-houte. XxA. 

Montrtal, 1S46. 
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POINTS OF OArTLB. 

[The ptiacipleiof imiiroTlne >Iie brecilt of cattle 
■nil olbcr Hoolt, are nol grnenlt; unilvnlooil in (hi> 
oonntir; nor it much knowledge manifeiieit in regard 
to the pointf by which anImalBi (earieeiallr callle for 
' !- > -■ — ■,] bo juilg-ed; — ■ — - ' 1— ... .L-. 



of in fori 



n lhe» 






les 



ing TrODi the rearing of Mock, 
the amounl of Iwenly lo fiftj per cpnl. The following 
obsorvalions refer chiefly to (he iioinls which Shorl- 
Horn cattle should puneu, (o fallen to (he beM ailvan- 
iagt, though Ihey are in general equaJl]' applicable to 

marba comprise a portion of an taay on cattle, pub- 
' " 1 AgrlcuUuml Society. We woulil 






Mandlif: 



hich, tbough it ii unqaestiUDablj' 
imporltuice in cattle deaigneil for slauj^hler 
y other, i> probabljr with us the least nniler- 



■mLllrst qnai 
ral dislike ) 
Fool'i Fat" 



ty of fat laid on that part; bi 
this is proved by the nir 
Ing given to it. When nan 



ueil from it to the bin 



e of" Tom 
1 lean flesh 

:ail, the ui 
:e from (he 
I fleah; the 



grand chapacleristio of a Short-Horn, [or other bcMt 
ileiigncil for faLlening.] Of what valne would an ani- 
mal he, possessed of perfect syminetry, if he coolJ not 
he made ftl withoot exlrsonliuary keept ll has been 
caiil above, thai it was Mr. Charles Colling's fine touch 
in this particular thai enableil him to bring the Ketton 
Short.Honit to their unriralleilstala of excellence; ill 
importance hailed me to dwell upon it at mme length; 
but it is impossible to describe the kindly /w^ which is 

Short-Horn ; yet the linowleilge of it is abn^luiely 
necessary for a breetler to possess before he can brin^ 
■ ■- ■ 'to any high slate of escellence. The next 
iter eonsiileralion is the crop. In the shape of 
which, width of the tiacic, and rouRilnesf of the rib, but 
in a less degree, should be eontinueil forwanl, so as (o 
leave no bellow behind the shoulders. The shtmlderf 
1 (he outside sboulU have a roll Of bl from the lower 
I the upper part of it; the nearer to the lop, the more 
closely i( connects the crop and the collar in front of 
'.he shoulder together. In the gnaloniy of the shontiler, 
modem breeders have made great imppDvement on the 
Keltoo Short-Horns by correcting the defecl in lb* 
Itnuclile or shoulder- point, and by laying the lop of Ih* 
ihoulder more snugly into the crop, and thereby Slling 
ip the hollow behind It. This is an important im- 
ft may be questioned whether the great 



atleniion Ihi 

"led by tl 

purls, for wi 



hips should be wlile, especially those of 
should be wilier in proportion than thot 
The shape of the hip is iliflicult to describe, but should 
a round-painted triangle, wi 



panls. 



1 putting the finftci 



on to the centre a hollow will 
■hould be flat and wide; and when lean, two knobs oi 
pens should be felt, which when fat, will be the base of 
two ribs, calleil false ribs, which connect the hip and 
rib together in masB. The pari commonly called " tht 
space '■ from the hip to the rib, is generally recommend- 
•il to be short; but still it must be borne in mind thai 
the beef on (his part is of more value than any other: 
anil if the loin be flat and wide, and the rib high anil 
round, no ill effects will proceed from a moderate 
length of apace, and i( unquestionably gives that Icugih 
Bod grandeur to the character of an animal which is 
*ery desirable: it is the want of a wide loin and round 
rib, and not the length of space that causes gut. The 
rib should come well out of the bacic, and be broail, 
round and deep. Un putting the fliigers and thumb on 
«aeb side of the rib, and drawing them togolber, the 
•kin should be thick, pliant, and mellow, ami Ihe hand 
be filled with long soft hair, and the feel underneath 
■hould be tmooih and pleaunt. The sensation deriveil 
Ih)m a fine touch IB delightful to an amaleur breeder, 
but cannot be deflned; few things denote a gooil hardy 
-onstitulion morethan a toft thick skin, full of long 
iUir. Putting the finger and thumb on each side of the 
ib as above described is called ''handling" in the 
■vMh, but In the midland and touthem counties it is 
generally called "quality." Whether thai term had 

II Is that Mr. Charles Colling knew of no such wnnl si 
kpplicahic to inclination lo fatten- " Quality " is fre- 
luently used to denote flrmnets of flesh, anil sometimes 
1 is misapplied, as in hardness of flesh, hut seldom 
■led to signify inclination lo fiitlen; the mistake in this 
lartlcular his done much harm to many herls of Bhort. 
handling and quality go together in a fat 
lai, 11111 a good bred Shart-Horn will have waxy 
, under a loose, pliant hide, tiill of soft, long 
; but in > poor beast, <■ handling " is the only lest 
seem the inclioatioa to fatten. Handling is the 
unporivil subiect we have lo consi'lw; it la tbe 



1 (o I 









ct of some other more valuabis 
ilom find those long hind quarter^ 
Ketlon Short -Ho ma. Shouldera 
should be rather wiiie at the top; that is, they should 
not lie close lo nor be (juite so high as the withers; for 
when they are narrow at the top, and too oblique in tba 
shape, they never eover with fat over them properly, 
anil the neck of such animals is often loo low. Mr, 
Mason, of Chilton, whose alien t ion was first drawn to 
this point, with his wonted skill, succeeded to adm>ra< 
tion; the prominent breasts and oblique shnulilers of 
his beiits, on s liile view were perfect; but the shoul- 
der* were close anil narrow at the top, and did not loail 
with tat. Thofirstevidenceofthis, of notoriety, wai 
in the beautiful cow Gaudy, (whose picture is to be 
seen in the first volume of the " Herd-book,") who, 
when slaughtered, was barely covered in this point, 
although very fat in all other points. 

The neck and head are not handling poind; but I 
will briefly notice them before I turn lo the lower port 
of Ihe body. The neck should be thick luul tapering 
towards the head; a thin neck is strong evidence Of B 
want of Oesb and substance in other parts. There ara 
various opinions on the shape of the head; some prefer 
it lo be long and lean, whilst others approve of its be- 
ing thick and thort; but lo be broad across the eyes, 
tapering considerably below them to the noalHls, which 
should be capacious, with a cream or flesb-coloretl 
muitle, will be nearly correct ; although it is but right 
to slate that there are maay well-bred Short-Homi with 
dark muiiles. This has been considered by many lo 
be a recent introduction, through same Inferior crass; 
but without denying that, let il not be Ibrgolton that 
some of the early Bhort -Horns were nol entirety Itf 
n-orn it, although not very common; hut Ihe sire Of 
Foljambe ciuld not boast uf much delicacy there. Th* 
bora has often been called a non-essential, and in lom* 
ipects thai may be true; yet it must be admilled that 
mall, moist, while or yellowish bom, coning well 
'the heail with a graeeful circle, and with a down- 
ffar>l tendency at Ihe end in a female, and an inclina. 
wards in aa ox, contributes much to the charac. 
appearance of on animal, and denotes a feeding 
propensity. The eye has had its fashion at ditferent 
ioilsi at one time the eye high and outstanding from 
bead, and at at another time the sleepy eye sunk 
• the bead; but these extremes have merged iota 
medium of a full, clear, and prominent eye, with « 
ptacirl look. The neck-vein forms a collar in fronl of 
ihoulder, extending from the upper part of It down 
he breast and, connecting the fat on the shouldcc 
b ll>« fci -ir 'Ae br"Bs" 'hgreby promoting ■ UBilblBi 
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soTcrJpr of f« Ihroiirhout e»«T piM of a beut, com- 
menciat: >t Ibe rump, and prooetling along tha baeli 
to thi bip, loin, rib, crop, Aouldar, and breut, nitb- 
out patch, or any one part bariof excel* of fa( beyond 
that of iu aeishbor. The braait thould come proni 
ncnily out fmia betwaen ibc Ibrc legs, and exteait ilow 
to about two or three inchea of Ibe luiee-Joinl, and ila 
width ihould never be loat tlrht oC An animal with 
ft tcidt back and a iddi inait cannot bil to hare 
aubtluce, fore flaoln, wide fore legs, and other indiea- 
*■ 'iilrong and vigoroui eoaitilntioD. The hut- 
part that i« not handled aa ■ fat point, but 
•uuu.u ..»t pas* entirely nnnoliced> although la the but 
bred Short-Uorna there ii li(tle occaiioo far camion 
againal the blacii fleih In this pari, which aome other 
animals have; but a want of lean flesh iaat great an evil 
a* an escess of ilj it ia neceaaery, Iherefbre, that there 
should be great fulaeia nearly a* low at opposite the 
flank, tapering fnim thence to the hock; Ibil rulneas 
ahoiild be on the iniide as well aa the outside of the 
(high, and give a full Iwial, lining thedivlaion between 
the hams with a eoatinuoat roll of fst to Ibe next point 
aniler lb« belly. 

Hitherto my obaemtion* have been eonflned to 
feeding propentiliei only, without any regard to the 
dairy. It is notorious, and much to their detriment, 
thai many of the most superior Ghort-Hom* do not po*- 
aen (hat quality in an eminent degree. The annual 
loii to the breeder on each cow is very eonsidervble. 
When we see that of two cows consumiDg an equal 
qaanlity of food, one gives six gallant of milk per day, 
and the other givea two only. Ibis lots ofmilk will re- 
quire much gain in beef to compensate for it. Cows 
for the dairy require to be of the same shape, and pos- 
teoed of the tame feeiling propeniiliea as have been 
attempted to be described above, with the addition of a 
well-shaped uilder. When in full milic, the udder 
thould be capaeiiHM and fle^-coloreil, with paps staoj. 
ing square and at a diitanee from each other, the hind 
part to appear aa if It proeeedmt from the twist; ami ii 
is the fore papa that give Ibe most milk; the milk reins 
under the belly thould be large and full. Thi 
teat to itetermine beforehand whether a cow i 
good mitk or bad, but it ii al all timet very et 
rear built out of oowi that are descended from a tribe of 

Having given a general outline of all the 
good Short-Horn, there it Mill Ibe outward 
character deserving of notice. On viewing an animal 
all the poinla described above are brought lo our tight 
al once, and we can almost ilelermine upon their merits 
at tight, without the more unerring test of the llngert. 
The placid looks, the graceful head, neck, and horns, 
the straight top, the prominent breatl, the tnug laid 
shoulders, the wide back and hips, the round ribt, the 
fine long quarters, the flowing tilvery hair, tbe clean 
limbs, and great substance — all preaent themtelvei simul. 
taneoutly, and give an imprettion that language cannot 
define. An artiil, on looking ala )>ainting, can intlant- 
ly discern whether it ii a < ighly-flnished picture) but 
if called upon to describe its merits, he would, I pre- 
sume, be at a lots for language to convey his feelings 
and judgment to an inexperienced person; and there is 
the tame high finish in a good Short-Horn, altentled 
with the same Uifflculty of explanation. Experience it 
oniversally allowed to be the best I 
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11 requi. 



I become a proScii 



linguUrly exf 

■' An Englishi 
(.fMtingihet 



leile i 



imteir t< 
ough cot 



the idea 
ced in all 



n modes of a Yankee cuui; 
In himself the dignity of civiliaation, and when eating 
hisdiah of maise he aMimilales to himself the idea of 
Ibe back woods of America, the desolate chaos tar- 
roundlng bin, and tli« MOoolOBy of Ufa of the bwk 
■eltlcia.'! 




Iir the families of large farmen, tbe making of tau- 
tages i> quite an important item of " ilomeilic industry." 
In former days, when tausagei were lllied by ttreteh- 
ing Ibe membrane over a email hoop, ttufflng in the 
meat with the flngars. It was a slow and tedious boti- 
neet. A great improvement on thii primitive mode, 
was the use of the tin tube, now common, by whleh 
a great saving of time, labor, and patience is effected. 
Bat whera a large quantity of meat it annually to be 
worked up, tha use of a machine, like that above del ine> 
ated, will be found the most economical in the long 
run. The Oiling Is performed with great eipeditioD — 
one iMTtoo accomplidiiog at much with the machine, 
at ten penans eoulil eSeet in the same time by the or- 
dinary mode. The coat of the machine, we believe, 
varies from f3 to $5, according lo siie. 



SUTPOaES ETFEOTS 



Ok the downs and beatht of some parts of Oreat 
Britain, the vegetation tometimea presents certain aiD- 
gular appearances, commonly known a> "fairy rmgi." 
They are circles var)'ing in eircumference. In whleh 
:nui9 and other plants are much more verdant than 
le adjacent ground. We believe the same pba< 
iuon has been sometimes noticed in this country. 
These circlet have been accounted for by variont theo- 
ries, no one of which, it is taid, is tuffleient lo embraea 
■11 the fscts. They have been often attributed to tbe 
ipringing op of fungi, which it Is mppoted tpread In a 
:ircnlar manner, and enriching the earth by their 
growth, give unusual luxuriance lo other vegetation. 

In connection with Ihit subject, and in reference to 
tome accounts which have been published of the sup- 
posed eSl^lt of electricity on plants, a writer In tbe 
London Gardtntr'i Ckronitit, with the signature of 
D. 6. E., of Lambeth," relates tbe following eircuis- 
itance. He and hi* companions were travelling in 
Portugal, when, says he — " we were overtaken on oar 
road by one of those Iremendoui thuniler-ttorms inei- 
' ml lo hot elimalei.^md which bear no comparieoa 
theiligbt movemeottof theelemenU in our colder at- 
mosphere. Whilst taking shelter from the fury of the 
1, the forked lightning struck teveial objecta not 
far from us. Soon aflerwanjt, I obierved several ringt 
of tmoke or gas, floating slowly in the air, which pra- 
ing their circular form, enlarging or diminishing 
allernately, until ihey uilinwlely acttled In ihat form 
n the sward before ut. In a day or two afterwards, on 
aasing the tame ipot, I observed on Ihe award several 
ings, densely green, two or three inchea wide, the 
grass of which rings had grown full an inch in that 
short lime, and fungi were beginning lo make thair 
ippearance. There must have been some very highly 
ferliliaing properly in the gas. In this country I have 
Iwayiobterved that these ringt make their appcanae* 
rterlhunder'ttonnt; and I never yet met with a better 
ilution of the phenomenon than that which accident 
aflbrded me, as above related." 






r Food.— Roast meal conlaint nea 
oiled. 



■ adapted to weak digestion. Frying it one of the 
worst methods of dressing food, as broiling it one 
I best. Baked meal hat a ttrong flavor, is de- 
prived of some ofits nutritious qualitiea, and is diffieull 
of digestion. Spices, saucer, and melted butter, should 
' b* used by an inTalid. 
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FAT-TAILED 



Ok pap* '^ °^ '*" ci'Tr*"' volume, we gave a cat of 
■ TtriMr of tlia bt-runipcci«licep, which are foand in 
■arioni parta of Aai> *nd Africa. Id lome part> of [hole 
eoontrim, [hersar* fouDil, alto, m-aral breeili commflBl)- 
kaoirn as /at. or broad-taiUd ihccp. They bear more 
or l«M mnnbUiica lo (he fat-ruin|iec<, and loinF of 
thsm maj be coiuiilered ai having been originally ile- 
ri»oU from Ihat Tai-iety; the Tariation haTing al Aral 
bean only aeciUenlal, pethapt, and perpetoaleil by acci- 
dent or ileal gn. There ii coaiiilerable variation in the 
poailion aiHl quantity of this (ingular fatty aubstance. 
Ur. YoUATT, [treallwon iheep, pp. 113, 114,] ob- 
■erret: — "In aoue, >* in the iheep of Byria, it accama. 
latea aliout the ui^er part of (he tail. Olhen baTe too 
laiY* lobes of fat at the aide* of the (ail, rcaehing ai 
low M the hockt. Id a third variely, (he maaaea of la( 
not only extend (o, but chiefly occupy the inferior part 
(tf the (ail, which li nahad, and alnioit fleih'Colared. 
Sheep of one or the other of (heie varietici, extend 
ovta Byria, Egypt, Southern Africa, Runia, India, and 
Ohin^x 

The proportion which the wwht of the (ail in aonie 
of tbew iheep bean (o the whole earcB^ li quite re- 
marlcable. The mual dretted weie-ht of (he iheep, ii 
rrom 50 lo 60 Iba., of which the tail is luiUI to malie 15 
or IB lbs. Some of (he largeM sheep, which have been 
fattened wjlh great care, are said to weigh ISO Iba., the 
tail mailing one-lhird of (he whole weight. The (ait it 
described a> being coniposed of a lubiLance belween 
marrow and fat, serving very often, in the countriea (o 
which the animal belongs, inslead of bntlrr, and ii useil 
M an ingredient Id Tarioua dishet. White (he animal ia 
young It is deemed (o be lldle inferior lo marrow. 

Mr. YoDATT glTM an extract from }kiHell>t Hitlory 
if Aleppo, in which i( Is sla(ed (hat (he aheep of Ihe 
(argesi liie are "kept Up in yarils, ao aa to be in 
'itile danger of hurting thelrlailaasthey walkabout; but 
a the flelils, in order (o preven( iitjury from the buihea, 
he shepherd! In SBTCral places of byria, fix a thin 
Mece of board to the under part, which is not like the 
*est, covered with wool, ami lo (hla board are aomc- 
imes added mall wheels; whence, with a li((le exag- 
;era(ion, we have (he story of (be oriental sheep being 
inder the necessity of having carts (o carry their tsila. 
hit the necessity of carriages for the tails o( the African 
ihaep, mentioned by Heroilolus, Kudolphus and others^ is 
-^al. The tall of that animal, when la(, actually (nils, 
"• beintt tur.ked up like those of Ihe Syrian sheep." 
?he above cut waa originally taken trota ■ ram ba- 
■awlnr (o the 'arftr i*» m>ta'«. in PbfI*. Sb^kec n' 



-Fig. 107. 



this, or a similar variety, have been at vanona limei 
importeil lo diOcrent pana of the United States. Stodc 
produced by across of (hem with the com moD sheep, 

re early, and are thought to have an inereased tea- 
dcncy to fatten. This cross-bred stock was in consiJe- 
" repute near Philadelphia, some years since, U 
eariy lambs for market. We have been told, however, 
(hat (hey are not as much esteemed at a more matora 

or for miUlon. Butchers have ohjecteil (bat (bdr 
loo much on the posterior part of the carcaH, 

ng the kidneys and other parla nearlr deKilnta l^ 

IiABaS AND I"'* T.I. unctAIM. 

Thx opinion that aalinalt of the (anifl species eoB- 
ne food always in proportion to their welfht, Wa 
lieve (o be an injurious error; we aay mjurUtiu, be- 
at we think it opetxtes as a barrier lO improvement 
many cases. We find some good remarka on Ibi* 
Inl in an essay on catde, publithed In Ihe Jonma] of 
(he Royal AgrlcuKural Society. The writer saya — 

'< Tha( animals do not Increase in weight In exact 
proportion (0 (he food (hey consoro*, has been M- 
quenily proved. Tbe wri(er had at the same period, 
three cows recently calved, which (br convenience Of 
milking, were all kept in the nme cow-houae; Ihef 
were fed with siraw and as many (umeps as Ihey could 
eat; the averuge weigh! through theyear waa SO atones, 
I't.iaOlbs.,) 70 stones, (9801bs.,) and 60 atones, (840 
lbs.) The eO stones cuw and (ha 70 stones cow ga«a 
an equal quantity of milk; but (hat of the large oosr 
was of better qualily; (he 60 stone* OOW gave mora 
Diilk and of belter quality than either of the tiro 
larger cows; (he 80 stones cow and the 60 Rones oow 
consumed an equal quantity of tumeps; but the 70 
stones cow all ont-/ourth more than lilher of the olhrrt. 
The 80 stones cow was a fine animal, with great incli* 
nation to fatten." 



HuMBCo. — A paragraph It going the "roaoda" 
slating (hat (here has been a "nan kind of oom from 
(he Rocky Moua(ainB,>' growi near Albany U>* past 
season. A wonderful singularKy aboal it is, that "each 
kernel is enveloped in a boskl" We suppose *9B« osw 
started (bie Seconal of Ihe ttrangi prodaeiioB who 
did not kDow that it Ind been grown In vnriuM pMtt 
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axpc(liiiilih«re b«ca tried for (bi« porpoia, ■nil gta*' 
nlly with but litllc etfeel; tuch M roakint grtat Doi- 
Ml wUb olil pani, belli, flrinp ffuni, lie. Bui we lua* 
1; rec«iT«U rran Hr. SleiOht, of Gcnaico, III., an ■«• 
count of ■ very limpla neuii nf ■rrctling- Ibair flight, 
which he auurn ui he hu proved to be perfeelly ef- 
feelual. It ii to reflect the taa't rayi Jirecily upon 
ihem from > looking'-GlBii. U* rchuei levenl inUaD- 
Cei where iwaiiai which were on the wing, endeavor. 
ing to make their eicape, were iDddeoly Mopped and 
mailo to alight in ■ituationi from which they wcr« 
hived, bj aending a few quick anil vivid flaahei of light 
from the gl>H itirecily into their centre. They appear 
to be greatly frightened or annoyed by thii lightning- 
appearance, anil however rapid may be their flight. 



they will, it i* laid, at oi 



a hall. 



The above eal glvei a view of Coltom'i bee-hive 
which received the first premium of the N. Y. Slate 
Agricultural Society, at Ibe Auburn meeting. lo rela- 
tion to (he hive, the committee under whose evimina- 
tion it came, remark that Ihey think it combines more 
advantagei than any other with which they are ac- 
quainted; andthey ada~■'thelimplici(yofillcon•t^uc- 
tio^, the pyramidal form of the main chamber for the 
beei, and the aide application of (he drawen fbr the 
purpoae of obtaining honey, warrant ni in fiilly recom- 
mending it to the public. '■ 

The principal idvantagei of this hive, at iet forth by 
the jialentee, are ai folluHri: 

That from ila inperior conTCnlence and adaptation to 
tbe habit* of beei, they will accumulate honey morel; 
rapidly in il than on any other plan: that from the |j 
drawer* being arranged on each aide of the centre of , 
tba hire, (ai ihown in the cut,) the ben will fill from 
fonr to lis of theae drawen Itt the aame lime that they , 
will fill two placed in the ordinary way, over the top i 
that the beei more re«lily enter the drawen on the | 
aide! without diUurbiag othen, than when Lbey are ' 
placed over the top: that the horiaontal entrance* to '< 
(he drawera, (t<T« in each, 4 inehei long and 1J inch ^ 
wide,} are much better than anger hotel on the top:' 
that the beea will attach their comb, which la uaually ' * 
)| inch thick, to the shoulder, (which including the i 
openiug into the drawer, i* I] inch wide,) and coa- 1 . 
aeqnently run one-half the comb up through the draw- ' 



BSNSON'S HTDEAUUO BAM. 

KTk. Tccceb — We have lately been inirited by Itlr. 
Luther GrilTIn to witnen the operation of one of theta 
fflnGhinr* Tor railing water, let up by Mr. G. in ti.ii 
town for public inipection. The location of the ma- 
chine wai near a iprlng iiiuiug from the base of a high 
bank, extending for cooaiderable diilance parallel wilki 
the (tream produced by the ipring, and near the lum. 
mil of which u-ai lilualed the brm-buildingi of the 
occupant. Some lii or leren rodi below the fouolain 
head, a imall dam wai built in order to give the (ill 
necessary for the action of the machine, and aome three 
or Tour rodi lower down wai the machine itaelf, lo that 
the distance from the apparatus to the top of the bank 
was conaidersbly greater than it was from the fountain. 
From Ihii location we saw the water running up thii 
ileep bank, a distance of pcrhapi flfleen rods, in quaati* 
ty lulDcicnl to answer alt the purpoies of a large farm- 
yard and the houie. But the water did not stop long In 
iliaspiring course lo lubierve these purpoies, for, by « 
coniinuoiit pipe, il pa»ed, firrt, through the top of a high 
apple tree, (ihsn bountifully laden with aoble fruit,} from 
which, with the spnghUinen of a iqnirrel (i)r aught wa 
' !pt dark " in the pipe ao that we could not 
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■ought the roof of Ibe barn, and after having 
lached the ridge of this, perhapi for the want ofaoma. 
ling higher to climb afler, it paiseil ilsclfdown on Iha 
ther side, at a height of seventy feet or more abov* 
a fountain; while the little toy pond thai fed the t^aej 
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Uie Mei are aiioweil, is warmer in winter ind cooli 
in summer', that to remove the brooil comb of an o', 
hive, by breaking out one half in 
other half the next year, ii better t 
tbe bive, or driving-out proceai. 

Our cut repreienti (be fron( of the hiv 
doon or ihutten opened, diowlng the arra 
(he drau'era, each having a piece of gtaaa in the end, 
through whicb it may be leen when (bay are fliled. 
We have never had an opportunity to examine this 
hive, but from the repreieotationa of experienced bee- 
keeper*, and the plan of ill construction, we hava 
formed a favorable opinion of it. The name of the pa- 
tentee is Aakoh ColtoH, and hii residence is Pilts- 
fleld, Vermont. 

gWAKuiNU or BiKa. — When bees iwarm, they gene- 
rally lellle at flnl on some object 



it taken 



e them whili 



tbey are likely to go offto the vo.xl* — *onietii 
great distance. Tbeir flight ii alwayadirect,aDd aome- 
timei aaloniibingly rapid, and wh*n once they are Mr- 
}j itariediU iialnoM impo«ibl*toMoptliam. Tarimu 



[ bad ever entered it* 

bii iliuatralinn of the power ao small in iti eompaM, 
to limple in it* Qxturet and operation, ai yon may 
I suppose, altogether exceeded our eBpectations, and 
e it not an age when the most wonderful thing* 
I often become the most probable, we should hav* 
tited much whether such a performance conld have 
1 exhibited. Bui we saw the feat, and lo did many 
:i*, 10 that if our own senaes are to be credited, w* 
t believe. 

be coBitruclion of the power ii very ^mple, and i« 
view not likely to becpma deranged or get ool of 
ilr in any of its parti, or more frequently than would 
he case with any ordinary aqueduct. If in procsM 
ear* (he valve and the spriag that regulates it ihonld 
r.-.^ 11 ivone for wear," as they necesaarily moat, 
■n mechanic can replace them with the great. 



TheadvanUgeiofthii machinery will donbtleta b« 
reatiaed for many practical purpoiei. In placei wher* 
building! are ailualed on elevalioni, tbey will be found 

' convenient fbr railing water from lower lands wher* 
the bencflti of ordinary aqneducli cannot be realized. 
At large roanufacluriog establish mentj Ihey may be em< 
ployed lo elevate and carry waler from the main atream 
to retervoir* Id any part of tbe premises, to pmvldA 

I acainit damage in oaie of lira. They may also be madt ' 
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useful for filling tanks to water g^dens, where the 
glream is lower than the garden. 

They are so constructed, that where the fountain 
from which water is to be taken is not sufficiently 
large to answer the purposes for which it is conveyed, 
and at the same time become the propelling power to 
move itself, the machinery may be moved by water 
from another fountain or stream ; a? for instance, a spring 
of soft water breaks out from a bank, near which a 
stream of hard water passes. The hard water can be 
made to drive the machine while it carries the soft 
water to the desired point, or vice versa. 

W. Bacon. 

Richmond, 1846. 



RECLAIMED LANDS. 



In the Boston Courier we find the statements of 
some of the competitors for the premiums offered 
by the Middlesex (Mass.,) Agricultural Society on re- 
claimed bog. 

Damel Shuttuck, of Concord, has a tract of land 
containing twenty acres, which eight years ago was 
overrun with hard- hack, whortleberry bushes, alders, 
brakes, &c. It was first drained of the stagnant water; 
the alders and other bushes were next cut and burnt on 
the ground. It was then broken up as well as it could 
be, but the surface soil was so matted together by roots, 
that the plow would sometimes take up pieces of ten 
by twenty feet in extent. After the stirred surface be- 
came dried, it was burned or charred, the process of 
which is given as follows: 

« First gather a few sods, quite dry, and set fire to 
them, and then pile on successive layers, keeping the 
fire from breaking out, as in burning charcoal. In this 
way, without any additional fuel, a large heap of ex- 
cellent compost may be produced, while the roots and 
•eeils of noxious weeds and bushes are entirely de- 
stroyed." 

The ashes thus produced were spread on the land, 
potatoes or corn planted one or two years, and then 
laid in grass with a crop of oats or barley, the ground 
having been previously levelled as well as possible. It 
has produced from a ton to two and a half tons of good hay 
to the acre, since it was seeded down. It does not 
appear that the land has been manured, except that he 
has useil on it guano and salt. The former, he says, 
does well, though he believes *' the compost-heap will 
never go out of fashion." As to the use of salt, he 
says he « saw no good reason to repeat the experi- 
ment." 

In concluding his statement, Mr. S. observes — <' Some 
may be disposed to ask, < is farming in this way profita- 
ble?' I answer, yes." Readmits that to bring thTs 
land to its present condition, « required some courage, 
with a due proportion of faith and hope," but he says 
the value of the land has Increased four-fold, and will 
alone pay for all the labor bestowed. 

J. B. Farmer, of Concord, was another claimant for 
the premium on bog-meadows. His land was formerly 
occupied, he says, with " water-grass, or cotton-head, 
water-brush, and blue-vengeance, [what's that?] the 
value of which would very little, if anything more than 
pay for cutting." The soil is described as a fine black 
mud, of a crumbly nature, varying from fifteen inches 
to fifleen feet in depth." 

He began by digging a ditch through the lowest part 

)f the meadow, and another near the hard land, empty- 

ng into the main ditch. He has tried various modes 

if preparing such land for the cultivated grasses, and 

prefers the following: 

"I plow any time, fas -is convenient) after haying, 
intil the ground freezes; after the ground is frozen, I 
!art on gravel, sand, or loam, as may be, to the depth of 
wo and one-half inches, spread and let it remain, un- 
il the frost is out to the depth of about four inches, 
there still being frost enough left in the ground to bear 
\p my team,) then harrow it until the mud and gravel 



SOW on about one and one-half bushels of oats, oie peek 
of herd's grass, and one-half bushel of red-top s<ed per 
acre; then harrow or rake them in, as the groind ad- 
mits. The oats I let stand until they are ripe which 
will be about September. I have manured wih com* 
post, at the rate of twelve loads to the aa*e, soon 
after taking the oats off, and I have let it rem&in until 
late in the fall, then manured ; and I have let it remain 
until spring, and then manured; but there was bat 
little difference in the crop of grass." 

He states that the hay on this land the next fear after 
it was laid down, was estimated at three tons per acre, 
at the first crop. The whole cost of plowing, gravel* 
ing, and sowing, was not far from twenty dollari per 
acre. 

The editor of the Courier gives an abstract of tkt 
statement of another claimant^ £. WfTHSRBSBy of 
Acton, as follows: — 

<* His meadow contains about six acres. He began 
his operations for reclaiming three yearsago last spring. 
The bottom was too soft and miry to admit of driving 
on a team. It was not worth more than five dollars an 
acre. Adjoining it, on the westerly side, was a large 
sand bank, which gave an ample supply of material 
with which to commence the work of reclaiming. He 
began by carrying on the sand with wheel-barrows, till 
the surface would enable him to drive on a team. The 
whole was covered with sand from four to six inches in 
depth. A covering of compost manure was then spread 
over it. In the spring it was sown with herd*s grass 
and red top. The quantity of hay produced the pre^ 
sent year was three tons to an acre — herd's grasSy 
[timothy,] red-top, and clover. The hay is worth ten 
dollars a ton — consequently the product is thirty dollars 
an acre, on land, which three years ago, would not 
have brought more than five or six dollars, if offered 
for sale. The whole expense of reclaiming was aboot 
twenty-five dollars an acre." 



ADDBESS 

Be/ore the Berkshire Co. (Mast.) Jig* Society, on ii» 
thirty-sixth anniversary, by John S. Gould, Esq. 

We find a copy of thi? spirited and well- written ad« 
dress in the Columbia Republican. The object of the 
author appears to have been to show the great advanta* 
ges to be derived from an enlightened and systematized 
course of husbandry — the importance of exactness in all 
calculations, and the necessity of determining the pro- 
ducts of the farm, as far as possible, by weight and 
measure, instead of being disposed of by gutssing, 

A great barrier to improvement in agriculturey the 
author of this address believes to be the prevalence of 
an idea among a portion of the farmers, that they have 
*< nothing to leara." <* Nothing," he says, «can be 
more disastrous to the cause of agricultural science than 
the prevalence of this stupefying idea. Never will ag« 
riculture assume her legitimate rank among her sister 
sciences, until the narcotic influence of this mental in* 
cubus is totally banished from the minds of the iamers 
of our country. 

« It is true that many have assumetl to teach agricnlta- 
ral science who were incompetent to the task which they 
have undertaken, many ponderous treatises have been 
written filled with words of < learned length and thun- 
dering sound ' which only 'lead to bewilder, and dat- 
zle to blind,' while others, more intelligible to the 
great body of farmers, have been merely the resolts of 
experience derived from one geological formation, and 
one climate, which proves totally useless, when these 
important elements of vegetable nutrition are altered. 
The first class of works which treat of these abstract 
sciences from which the rules of practical agriculture 
must be deduced, are too technical for the comprehen- 
sion of the onlinary farmer, or if he comprehends them 
they are useless to him because they fail to point oat 
the relations and applications of the seientlflc faun 
which they develope to the praetieal objects of agrif 
r-^i»ar*. > Bf»«" may *^ 'M^ •o st^»^ *|ie doeCrl"*^ of 
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praviUuion in the clearest manner, without perceiving 
iu application to the formation of a tear, or the flow of 
a river, or he may comprehend the law of capillar^' at- 
traction AS it exists in a glass tube, without perceiving 
its relation to the ascent of the sap in the minute ves- 
sels of a vegetable. 

" Works of the second class fail to be useful because 
they leave out of view the general principles on which 
successful practices are ba^ed, and therefore can lead to 
nothing bat disappointment when any one of the condi- 
tions are omitted on which these practices depend. 

" But it by no means follows, that because the true 
laws of agricultural science have never yet been fully 
developed, that they are incapable of being understood. 
Thunder and lightning are phenomena which were fa- 
miliar to the 'world's grey fathers,' as well as to our- 
selves, but the innumerable company of gifted intellects 
who during all intermediate times have observed them 
with wonder and awe, were incapable of penetrating 
the mystery which shrouded their production until 
Franklin pierced the veil, nor was their adaptation to 
the rapid transmission of intelligence suspected, until 
Morse pointed out the mode. 

*«The rays of light were as well adapted to painting 
the images of those objects from which they reflected 
at the time when the morning stars first sang together 
as they have been since, but it was reserved for the 
present generation to avail themselves of this curious 
property. 

« The heavenly host have been the objecU of the most 
intense contemplation by the most gifted minds for 
ages, yet no clue to their mysteries, no solution of their 
anomalies was attained till the days of Newton and La- 
place. Encouraged by these and other similar exam- 
ples, let us hope that there is yet a <good time coming,' 
when all the dark spots that now obscure the science of 
agriculture shall be succeeded by a glorious light which 
will enable us to predict with certainty the result of 
every process, and finally enable u« to attain to the very 
highest pinnacle of agricultural perfection.*' 



PLOWING.MATOH. 



[A plowing-match took place in Montgomery, Orange 
county, on Che 28th of October, at which $50, a sum 
which had been contributed for the occasion, was 
awarded in premiums. A correspondent who was pre- 
sent at the trial, furnishes us with the following ac- 
count :] 

The day was fine, and the attendance large. The 
competitors numbered 16; the ground was very smooth, 
and in excellent order, and some of the work was most 
admirably done. Capt. Robinson, of Newburgh, was 
here with a highly finished plow of Minor & Horton's, 
No. 22. His team, (horses,) were well trained to the 
work, and the plowman understood his business. He 
plowed his land, | acre, in 34 minutes, and in a style 
that no connoisseur of plowing could find fault with. 
From beginning until the last, each and every furrow 
was as straight as a drawn line, and turned handsome- 
ly over. Our friend, Capt. R., takes great interest in 
plowing, and offers to make a large bet at considerable 
odds, that he can beat any one in the county, — the 
judges to come from a distance. John Wait held a plow 
that was got up in beautiful style by Minor & Horton, 
(No. 21,) for the occasion. The team was horses, a 
pair of poor, jaded hacks; bat the plow was of such 
light draft that it required but little exertion for the 
team, and scarcely an effort for Mr. W. to hold it, so 
level and even did it run. The furrow-slice was not as 
wide as Capt. R.'s, and was cut and turned with the 
utmost neatness and precision — not the least fhadow of 
any deviation from a straight line could be perceived. 
There was a plow from the shop of Speer & Wilson, 
Newburgh, held by Edward Wait. This plow, but 
liuie known, even in this county, made excellent 
work, and by many spectators was thought to be equal 
to any in the field. There were some foor or five 
others that made very good work; and all the competi- 



tors, I think, plowed their one- fourth acre within the 
hour. 

Everything passed off satisfactorily until the report 
of the judges was read, when much disapprobation was 
shown; not so much by the competitors as by the spec- 
tators. The Judges were selected in the morning, just 
before the plowing began, and are generally good i>rae- 
tical farmers, and well-meaning men; but their views 
of what constitutes good plowing are saiUy at variance 
with what we have been learning through the columns 
of the Cultivator, and other works on agriculture. We 
have been taught that good plowing consists in turning 
a straight furrow, with great exactness of width and 
depth, either flat, or slightly lapped. But our friends, 
the judges, at the grand match, would have us believe 
this is all wrong; that the right plowing is that which 
leaves the furrow on the edge, or in as rough a state 
as possible. They say thit this is the best way «to 
plow for a crop." Now, if this is so, if the rough, 
broken furrow is the best plowing, we shall have to 
discard the so-called improved plows, and return to the 
old-fashioned <' hog-plow;" and as to having plowing- 
matches, they would be a great farce ; for who wants 
to witness a thing where neither skill nor judgment are 
called into exercise. Samuel Wait, Jr. 

Montgomery, Oct. 29, 1846. 



ADDRESS 

Delivered before the Greene County ^grictdtural So' 
ciety, by Hon. Zadock Pratt, Preeident. 



At the annual meeting of « The Greene County Agri- 
cultural Society," held at Cairo, it was 

Resolved, « That the thanks of this Society be pre- 
sented to the Honorable Z. Pratt, for his excellent 
and appropriate address, and that the same, be published 
in the County papers, and in the Cultivator and Farmer's 
Library." H. D. H. SNYDER, Sec'y. 



Members of the Greene Co. Ao. Association: 

Gentlemen — You have chosen for your president, one 
who does not boast the graces of eloquence, and yon 
cannot, and do not expect from him, on this occasion, 
a display of fine words and happy fancies; but rather a 
plain statement of true and practical ideas. You are 
working men, and you have chosen a working man, 
and it is on this account that your choice confers honor 
upon me. It was in Congress, where my strength has 
always been given to the protection and advancement 
of American labor, that I heard of this new evidence of 
your kindness and confidence ; and I thank you for it, 
and for thus affording me another epportunity, and a 
more honorable place than the halls of legislation, to 
express my high sense of the dignity of those occupa- 
tions, the interests of which, thii society is so happily 
designed to promote. I need not say to those who 
know me, that through life I have practiced and en- 
couraged industry, and exerted my influence In every 
sphere (according to my ability,) in promoting the 
true welfare of my fellow men. I have acted upon the 
principle, and so have you, that it is not mere physical 
or mental structure that makes the man, in the best 
sense of the wortl, but the mode of life. It is not to 
have a head — a heart — an arm — a human body and soul» 
that makes one worthy of so noble a name; but to give 
the wisdom of that head — the strength of that arm — the 
combined energry of all the powers to constant and use- 
ful industry. The hard working farmers and mechan- 
ics of our country are its glory and strength; their la- 
bors have produced wealth; their honesty, their patri- 
otism, and its faithfolness to the institutions of libertVy 
have given it its standing among nations; and in times 
of danger, their strong arms and firm hearts are its safe- 
guard. He is not the lord of the soil who calls so many 
acres his own, yet has no power to use them; but be, 
rather, who plows and sows, and reaps and scatters 
abroad over the country, the products of the glorious 
harvest, to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. He 
11 ia not master over earth's treaaores who has the bare 
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title to a mine; but rather he whote skill and industry 
raises the ore, reduces the metal, moulds it into count- 
less shapes of usefulness, and sets to work the gigantic 
engine with its thousand hands. Farmers and me- 
chanics if fkithful to their duties, are men, in the full 
meaning of the word — useful men; men that the world 
cannot do without. Their occupations develope all the 
faculties, and produce « sound minds in sound bodies;" 
they accustom men to rely on their own strength, to 
love labor, and to feel that independence of other men, 
and that contempt for little difficulties which are the 
foundation of true greatness of mind. 

These, fellow working men, are the occupations, this 
it the land, — ours are the institutions, and our fathers 
the stock which have produced the noblest race now 
living; and Shall, if we value and use our privilege 
aright, yet exhibit human nature in its highest standard 
of perfection. We have resources and advantages pos- 
sessed by no other nation; and a people better fitted than 
any other to develop those resources and improve those 
advantages. We need little aid from abroad, for we 
have every thing at home; we need liitle teaching from 
strangers, for we know best what is best for ourselves. 
According to my observation, farmers are too easily 
persuaded to look to other states and countries for the 
means of increasing the products of their fields, and 
improving their flocks and herds; we are not in Eng. 
land, nor at the north, nor at the south; and neither 
JSnglish, northern, or southern improvements are what 
we want. W^e want improvements of our own, suited 
to our own wants and position, such as none can make 
for us as well as we can make them for ourselves. Is it 
not better, as a general principle, both as to animals 
and vegetables, to choose and improve the best of 
iuch as are already adapted to our climate and soil, 
than to be shifting and changing, in the vain hope of ar- 
riving, by some short cut at such results as God in- 
tended we should accomplish only by close attention 
and the sweat of our brows? 

Of all the animals created for the use of man, none 
has been the subject of so much observ9t on and esteem 
as the horse. In their native wilds, nature forms them 
into herds and groups, and gives them in command of 
the strongest and fleetest; and by this and other wise 
arrangements, of which only God is callable, guards the 
species against general degeneracy. The same kind 
care has been shown in special provision for the secu- 
rity of every race of animals; but when this security is 
taken away, and they are brought under the dominion 
and management of man, the most skilful attention is 
required in changing the general character of the spe- 
cies, and producing and improving distinct breeds, each 
adapted to its own specific purpose. It is not every 
breed that is suited to every locality; for climate, and 
the face and food of different countries, will modify the 
sfaapcH and qualities, not only of the domestic animals, 
but of the human species; the raw-boned, industrious, 
hardy, and temperate man of the north becomes ener- 
vated and indolent, both in the mental and physical 
constitution and energies, in tropical latitudes where he 
reposes in the lap of luxury, enjoying without exertion, 
the abundance which nature lavishes around him. 

The hotse, best fitted to travel in the sun and sands 
)f the south, is the descendant of the small, hard-boned, 
light-footed Arabian, with his high courage and silken 
coat; while grain- growing Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
Tith their cumbrous waggcms, prefer to use a heavy 
;orn-fed breed, that will throw a greater weight upon 
.he collar. The north again is better served by a more 
compact and active race of middle size, endowed with 
nuch more strength in proportion to their weight, and 
greater powers of endurance; who bravely champ the 
)tt, and nobly strain to the load with lion-like vigor; 
^joicing at toil and answering to the driver's voice 
rith proud step and martial air, as if it was the trum- 
>et calling them to battle. Thus the wants and peou- 
iaritiet — the soil, climate, and uses of each district — 
'equ ire and pro«luce that peculiar breed which it best 
luited to itself. What better stock do we need than 
neh a* can be bred from *he beat of *hose we already 
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single span, (natives of our own region,) are in tht 
habit of drawing from Catsk ill over the mounfeiins to 
Prattsville and back, loads of hides and leather of Irom 
thirty to fifty, and even sixty hundred weight, each 
wagon or sleigh not included, the distance bein^ thirty* 
seven miles, and requiring three days to go and come* 

The quantity thus transported within the year, is 
nearly two and a half millions of pounds; and the ex- 
penses the last season, including all risks and charge^ 
was only thirteen cents a hundred. Durir^ twenty 
years of this 'service, which I make bold to assert has 
not been equalled by horses of any other district or 
country on the globe, not a horse has been been injured, 
in the hands of a careful driver, and to the honor of the 
county be it said that we have nei'er lost a hide or side 
of leather, of the million and one-half thus transported. 

I am aware that there are those, and among thenii 
ray friend Mr. Skinner, the experienced editor of the 
Farmer's Library, who have strongly recommended 
mules for Mow and constant work; on the ground of 
much longer life — greater exemption from accident and 
disease, and more economy in feeding; but experi- 
ence, the b<»st of teachers, seems to show that the mule 
and the slave are destined to work together in the sun- 
ny south — ^both are uncongenial to us and our latitude. 

The horse which we have is just the kind that we 
need ; and if we pay proper attention, in breeding, to 
the selection of both sire and dam, we shall soon have, 
of our own raising, a class of animals that for our par- 
poses cannot be excelled; already, indeed, two of 
the most celebrated trotters the country ever saw, have 
been raised in our immediate neighborhood. We do 
not want such horses as roam half wild, over the pampas 
of South America; they are small, light, active, always 
on the gallop, and admirably fitted to chase the ostrich 
over the sand, or the ox through the tangled grass; but 
when put to severe tests, they are found wanting in 
strength, power of enduring fatigue, and even fleetness. 
Neither do we want the English dray horse, which 
represents the other extreme; he is large and strong, 
like the ox, and like him, too tiuggiab, heavy, and un- 
wieldy. 

The requisite vigor and spirit are not to be looked 
for in overgrown size and fatness in tne horse, any more 
than in the man — animation that ensures perse verancci— 
the muscle that gives activity, and that ardor and an* 
bition which never permits them to look back and 
baulk, are what is wanting in both. 

What I have said as to horses being improved on the 
foundation of our native stock, applies with equal foree 
to cattle. 

In every settlement, a stock of good cattle is of the 
highest importance; and every sagacious fiurmer will 
learn to choose for t>reeders, such as promise best for 
his |)articular object, whether it be butter, beef, cheese, 
or labor; and he should study this subject with a deep 
feeling of scientific interest, as well as for the sake of 
gain. Let his first care be to put aside the very best 
progeny of his stock, and never permit bis dearest 
friend to cast a wistful eye on them — nor be tempted, 
by any price, to sacrifice them to the batcher's knifo* 
If he has a favorite cow of the real All«pail breed, let 
him reserve and turn out that one of her calves that 
most resembles herself, before it grows old enough to 
be sold to the butcher, and always guard it with spe- 
cial care. 

We read of premiums being given to large imported 
cows that have yielded some thirty quarts a day; hot 
every dairy woman will tell you that it is not the oow 
that gives the largest quantity at a milking, that makes 
the best one in the long run. A better one still, is 
she that keeps on through the year, giving milk for 
your dairy, and cream for your table, in winter as well 
as summer, let the feed be short or long. Bun fast, 
is a good name, but hold fast, is a better one. 

In the Ag^icaltural Journals, I have reed an aooouat 
of a middle sized country oow; I refer to the oelebrtr 
ted Oaks cow, bought oat of a drove in Bffaehm#tti 
for a mere trifle. Her history illustretee two tkinfl 
worthy of note: First, whei we een obtain tkom ^ 
)%A^t *- ^iir ii#* K«A^i - anil "^^ondl^ How «»«f«»h d#* 
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'I rMilhitfum, a 



3 ree.< h 



I never imding- in, 
Kir Richard u}'>. 
id lo much bonor 



lfa« bmUHD, M 
(Mu cow, Ihal 

0>k«; it i* ilalwl on the mcwl unciiiaitionabl* aulhorily, 
Mwb ■• Miiified Ihe Mauuhiix-lla Aicricultura] Snciely, 
Ikat in tbe firM year, with ordinacy heep, ahe made bul 
ISO puunda «( bullerj — ibe next year ihe hul iweLve 
bmbeli or corn meal, and lUen^ave 300 iiounila of bnt- 
t«r; tba oexl, 35 buahel*, and ahe gave more Ihao 400 
founil?-, Uifi next year ahe had a buahei nf meal a weeli, 
and >U her own Biilk (kimiBeJ, and then ihe gave from 
the 5lh or April to tbc 25rh of Srplember, the day of 
Um ahow, 434 poiuida, beiidei nickling her caif lor five 
WeeKa. Shu waa eibibiled, and deaervetlly '.mk (he 
premium on the [aal menlioneil da) ; and will carry 
down her owner'a same, with credit, to poalerily, ai 
kinf aa oaks grow. 

After all, my friend*, in reifieel to ealtle, the tme 
qnetlion la, not nhat breed can be mails the faeavieat, 
ifMuffeil wiih foo>l, aa in aone eountriea they iruff 
geeae and lurkiea, nntM no more can be crammeil ilown 
Itoeir throata; bnt what breed, according- to our loi»li- 
ly and object!, iriti do the ntoM work, or yield the 
(reatetl weight of milk, butler, cheese, nr beef, t.% the 
eate may be, from '.he food al our command. Id cold, 
liilricti, aay* 



It iei 



iTithio 



I lin 



viog highly improveil Mock, 
eircumatances, the grand point is (a have a hanly race, 
nol over nice in i(a fi>oil, which conaiala, through a con- 
Mderable portion of the year, of bnt shoK and eoaraa 
herbage. The beat mtlch cow, (■•nerally, a> every 
good dairy woman wilt lell yon, ia tbe one that, while 
the ia at the pnit, tam* everything into nilk, and is 
least diapoaed to bt or to look fal. 
The aame eonaideratlone that apply to breeiling ilo- 
't animala, apply aleo to vegetablea 



We< 



radici 



with her, a 
ty lo herUwiproilaceallthe rentU: 
ileaigned lo put wilhio our react 
few yean ago, by a Held of ripe vt 
waa tiruck by the rich appearai 



-operal. 
>nfornii 



veighl. He Moppetl 



for 

the extreme rl^nn of the north and the enerralinghcat 
of (be eouth — in (be Sneat climate Ihal Ihe md erer 
ihone upon; and of all iKHftiom, (he one beet ailapleil 
lo tlevelop Ihc human facuUie* and lo bring forth Iha 
nobleat iliS|>lay> of menial .ind phyaieal energy, and, in 
a wor.1, lo grow Ihe whole man, Rcty then on your* 
•elvei III iJo your own work; lo make your own lawi) 
lo improve your own animals and agricoliural prndneo; 
and lo porsue, on all siibjecla, Ihnw inTeat)|falion>, and 

own in teres! I require. Bring op your children lo re- 
spect the characler and to love Ibe labors of the farmer 
and Ihr mechanic, for on Ibem a( laat, as I liefare nid, 
does erery country depend fir wipport in peace and I'a- 

eat men that ever heaiied patriot armlea in defence of 
freedom, ia ancient or in moiUrn timo? Wai not Wash- 
ington a TarmerT he whose fame will be ai eterrut al 
our own Catikill MoDnlainst 
^Orti 

I And again; — among all Ihe benefactors of American 
indoalry, who have contributed most lo promote our 

I witional weallb amlhonorl With pride lei ne name two 

I brother iBechanics, Whitney and Pullnal 

Let ar, gentlemen, follow Ibese brigkl exaroples; let 

' o* slnily lo inform our naind* and improve >ur hearti^ 
and enlarge our hearts, ami then we shall not eiily knoir 
how lo increase our crops, aod improve our fortune^ 
bul how, at Ibe same time, (O heoetil our country lad 

Washington vas great in war, but greater slill la 
peace. He presided wilh unwrjiaaaeil wisdom ami dig- 
oily over the afiaira of State; but aJde'l increaseil lusir* 
(o both by Ihe calm conlentment of Mount Ternoa 
Every farmer cannot expect to occupy n> high a pof^l- 
lion or gain so much ajiplause; bul every one ought, ia 
hi* own sphere, to prartice Ihe mme strict integrity 
anu faithful performance of duty ; and be, in his prinei- 
. plea and conduct, a Washington — possessing the same 
virtues, though he may never hare Ihe ?ame glorioii* 
opportunity lo exemplify Ihem. Every mechanic caa- 

boal and codon-gin; yet every one cao and ought lo 
acquainl himself wiib all the mysteries of his arl, anil 

I give diligence lo make himself a? capable and his work 

I as nearly perfect o^ pnuible. and do all (bal Whi(iMy ot 

I F'ullon would have done in his place. 

I I r^ice to be able to say, nol only tbal this is Iha 



till (hey bad ii 
for CI 



eight, I 






R hunilretl buaheli, II 
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L surpaoed in (he country; a 
they are expected lo lake the premium a( theapprooeh- 
inf: fair of Ihe Amerit:an Institute. This shows what 
we should do if we wish (o carry out nature's plans, and 
flpish what ahe had begun. The very beat specimens 
should be cboseu from those that have been grown on 
our own, or on a neighboring farm, instead of aending 
toa diatanee fiir such ai, when we ge( Ihem, will he 
forced, by the irreversible laws of soil and climate, lo 
change their character, and adapt Ihemselves to their 
new locality. The high iwenled Cuba tobacco loaca i(a 
flavor on being tranaplanted to other counirle*. So (he 
eigh(-rowed Dulton corn of Ihe north refuses to ex. 
change localities wi(h (he gounl aeed of James river. 
Wheat, loo, changes its character, and tunnol be trans- 
ferred from one climate to ano(her, wi(ht>ul litsing i(* 
original colorand other charaelerialics. As welt might 
you attempt to (ransplanl (he be.iuLirul hemtiick or our 

regiuna designeil for the live oak and (he otiie, aa 
to neglect the peculiar varieliei (if grain tbal our own 
region produces in perfection, aodcuKivatelhose wbose 
dittioeliva proptKiesara Iha reaiiit of a iliBerenl soil 

TbereCore let ma urge upon yon to bold oo upon what 
yoa have proved lo be good. Cbouee always Uie best 
«C ill Uml la tbe aniBul and yagotabla departoMnti, 



The formation of this, an 
the variety, and Uandanl worth of our many perioilical* 
which are deioieil to agricuUure and (he mechanic arts, 
show (he 9]>iril of our people. The benefll which the 
eountr}- receives on account of (he free interchange of 
thought, and general diffusion of intelligence through 
these channels, is incalcuUble. An inlelligent and well 
informeil genttentan from the touth, once anertrd Ihtt 
through Ibe influence of (he Albany Cultivator alona, 
the wealth of thai pari of (he country bad been ia< 
creased rnore than two millions of dollars. 

Before I clnse these remarks, let me suggest (beinc 
myself a lalher, witb some op|M>rl unities of obaerra- 
tion,) thai yon should incline your sonsabove all Ibinga, 
to prize that honest station, however humble, which » 
gained by personal imlualry, and eqjnyed wi(bou( d«- 
l>enilcnce on (be capiicioua brealh of party, or of any 



rsleemedbyayot 
Dorable ambition 



a of Ihe c 



of indc|ien<lenl spii 

ference to being seen lounging ii 

public department', anil Ihe lob 

sujipliant for the precarious rmol 

il ever be deemeil a high honor by those who 

Bed to be called on to serve Ihe people; bul wnen you 

see your son, made in the image of his Ood, inclined to 

quit Ibe handle* of bit plow, or throw down hia ham. 

mn awl sell hit biith-righl foi a maaa of poKage— |i^ 
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into his hands the homely fable of the dog* and the 
wolf, which inculcates the love of independence as a 
boon above all price. 

It is the independent spirit of our people that ranks 
them above all other nations of the earth : because each 
man has, in himself, the ability and resolution to ac- 
complish his ends of and by himself; it is on this ac- 
count that an American can be cast penniless and alone 
in any corner of the earth, and amongst any people, 
and instead of wasting his life out, a poor and despised 
stranger, he will summon his energies and bear himself 
like a conqueror. 

Whatever the natives are doing, he does it better 
than they; he makes the most money — exerts the most 
influence, and soon becomes a leader and a prince among 
them; from soling a shoe to heading an army, he shows 
himself in all things capable, in all things superior; 
and having accumulated sufficient fortune for himself, 
and honor for his country, abroad, he returns to lay at 
her feet the spoils of other lands, and enjoy, in his na- 
tive home, the society of equals. What doe^ such a 
man want of official patronage or protection. He scorns 
to eat the bread he has not earned, or to ei\)oy honors 
be has not deserved, 

I should give, however, but half the praise that is 
due to my countrymen, did I not add that, remarkable 
as they are for independence of spirit and ability to 
take care of themselves, they are equally distinguished 
for benevolence, true politeness, and a liberal and en- 
lightened regard for the best interests of others. No 
where on the globe are women treated with more ten- 
derness and respect, and no where are they more worthy 
of it. It is, indeed, under the gentle and kindly influ- 
ence of mothers, sisters, and wives, that the best points 
of our national character have been formed; and who 
would no*, yield to that influence? If men have ail the 
strength, women have all the loveliness; strength is 
needed to protect loveliness, and loveliness is equally 
needed to adorn strength. 

Depend upon it — the young man who pretends to de- 
spise the society of virtuous females, does so because 
his conscience tells him, secretly, he is unworthy of it. 

Intending always to practice what I preach, it has 
been with me a matter of pride to appear before yon to- 
day, clothed in the produce and manufacture of our own 
country. With the labors of our own husbandmen, 
and the skill of our own mechanics, no man need send 
abroad for subsistence or clothing. For my own |>art, 
so fully am I impressed with the importance of looking 
for comfort and happiness, within ourselves, that I 
would have the very children in our schools taught to 
sing the old song, which says: 

^ Vll eat ny own ham — 

Mv owu chicken and lamb, 

ru shear my own fleece and I'll wear it** 

Z. Pratt. 

EVTOMOLOGY. 



L. Tucker, Eisq. — Being very desirous of completing 
the history of some of the insects that are injurious to 
wheat, I take the liberty of writing to you, to beg the 
favor of your aid in promoting my object. 

In the sixth volume of that most excellent paper, 
« The CuIti\'ator," there is a description of a depredator 

»n the wheat, stated, by the lamented Willis Gay lord, 
^isq., to be a caterpillar, provided with 12 feet, six of 
which are near each extremity of the body, and having 

he power of spinning and of suspending itself by a 
silken thread. Mr. Gaylord says that it is of a yellow- 
ish brown or butternut color; that it not only feeds on 
the kernel in the milky state, b«t also devours the ger- 
^ninating end of the ripened grain, without, however, 
burying itself within the hull; and that it is found in 
great numbers, in the chaff, when the grain is threshed. 

/Cultivator, VI., p. 43.) 
Mr. Nathaniel Sill, of Warren, Penn., has given a 

K)mewhat different description of it. (Cultivator, VI., 
p. 21.) On threshing his winter-wheat, immediately 



army of this new enemy. He says that it was t cater- 
pillar, about three-eighths of an inch in length, what 
fully grown, and apparently of a straw color; bat when 
seen through a magnifier, was found to be striped 
lengthwise with orange and cream color. Its head was 
dark brown. It was provided with legs, could suspend 
itself by a thread, and resembled a caterpillar in all its 
motions. Insects of the same size as these caterpillars, 
and of a brownish color, have been observed in varioos 
parts of Maine, where they have done much injury to 
the grain, devouring the kernels in the milk, and also 
after they have become hard. These wheat-worms, or 
wheat-caterpillars, are supposed by some persons to be 
identical with the clover- worms, found in clover, and 
often seen spinning down from loilLs and mows where 
clover has been stowed away. A striking similarity 
between them has been noticed by a writer in ihe '' Ge- 
nesee Farmer," as quoted in the seventeenth volume of 
the '< New England Farmer," p. 164. 

If these creatures be really caterpillars, as they wonid 
seem to be, from these several accounts, they must 
eventually change their forms, first to chrysalids, and 
then to winged moths. In order to go through their 
transformations, they may either, like the canker- 
worms, go into the ground, or they may conceal them- 
selves in rubbish or in crevices about Uie bam, before 
turning to chrysalids. If a considerable number of 
these caterpillars were confined in a box, partly filled 
with moist earth, and covered with a little moist moM, 
(sphagnum,) they would probably complete their trans- 
formations therein, t>ut they must not be entirely ex- 
cluded from the air more than a day or two, before they 
have changed to chrysalids. Secured in this way, the 
insects would probably bear transportation to Boston. 
If a collection of them, or of the chrysalids, property 
secured, could be sent to the care of ny friend, Joseph 
Breck, Esq., agricultural warehouse. North Market 
street, Boston, they would reach me immediately, and 
the receipt of them, in good condition, would gratify 
me very much, and would enable me to obtain the in- 
sects in their winged state, and thereby to determine 
their scientific characters. 

As *' The Cultivator" has an extensive circulation 
through the region where these insects have prevailed^ 
if you should be pleased to call the attention of jroor 
numerous subscribers to the subject, it is my hope that 
a return corresponding to my wishes may be obtained. 

Thaddeus William Habrii* 

Cambridgt9 Jliass., No9» 9, 1846. 

Remarks. — The insect concerning which infonna- 
tion is requesteil in the above communication, or a very 
similar one, was known to us several years since. In 
1834, while the writer was residing in Maine, it oeea* 
sioned him considerable damage by attacking his wheat. 
At the time the wheat was threshed, (the month of 
September,) the insect was found among the grain, in 
great numbers, both in the larvs and perfect state. It 
Is belie \'ed to be the same which at one time created 
considerable alarm in central and western New- York, 
under the name of *' wheat-worm," and which, by some 
persons not familiar with inseeti^ appears to have been 
considered identical with what in New England, and 
some other sections, was mis-called " the wuvil.'* 

We are inclined to think it is the same insect that is 
described by Curtis, in one of his papers on the ** Na- 
tural History and Economy of variotu Insectt affecting 
the Corn-crop," &c. — ^Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, vol. V. pp. 481, 505. He places it with the 
family of Night-moths, under the name of Noctua eu- 
bicularis, (N. quadripunctata, of Fabricius, N, eet^ 
turn, of Esper.) His description of the moth is as mi- 
lows: 

<<It is of a brownish moose-color; antennss likebrU. 
ties; eyes fuscous; palpi short and scaly, with a pitch- 
colored patch on the outside; abdomen rather slendei^ 
obtuse at the apex in the males, conical in the fenaiett 
wings lying horizontally and incumbent In repota!» 
forming an elongated triangle, superior long and nar- 
rowed at the base, with three irregnlar and eramittji 
«f^fiav«»«t^ lijMr 'Arming' litil«» ■«i«ek wpoIm or^ 4m iTff<iij 
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the first is near the base, the second before the middle, 
mm! the third beyond it; between these is a round and 
kidney -shaped spot; between the third and the posterior 
margin, which has a line of black dots, is a sinuated 
oebreous line, reddish and suffused on the inside, the 
external space dark fuscous; inferior wings pearly 
white, slightly tinged with brown next the cilia, the 
nervures brownish : length 6 lines, expanse 14 or id 
lines. » 

Mr. Curtis observes that in England — « This moth 
is common in hay-fiehls and about hay-ricks in May, 
June, and July, as well as on willows, in gardens, &e.*' 
This would appear to strengthen the idea that it is 
identical with the insect, the larvv of which is tomC' 
times called << clover- worm.*' 

Dr. Hakris' treatise on insects is an excellent one, 
and reflects great cretlit on its author; but its value would 
have been greatly enhanced, if it had been accompanied 
by illustrations. The work was originally written at 
the instance of the Legislature of Massachusetts, by 
whom the expenses attending its publication were, we 
believe, principally defrayed. The* State certainly de- 
serves credit for the liberal discernment and regard to 
the interests of the people, which it thus evinced; bnt 
a work on which so much care and labor has been be- 
stowed, should be made as perfect as possible; and 
we cannot bat hope that in bringing out a new etUtion, 
the State will furnish the necessary aid for accomplish, 
ing the improvement suggested. 



NEW-YORE STATE AGRIOULTTTRAL SOOIETT. 



▲t the regular monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the New-York State Ag. Society, for Oe- 
tober, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

On motion of Mr. Vail, of Rensselaer, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society be presented 
to James Lenox, Esq., for his donation of 30 copies 
of " Washington-s Letters on Agriculture." 

On motion of the President, 

Retoived, That the thanks of the society be presented 
to Mr. George Fordon, of Geneva, for the skill and 
spirit he has manifested in breeding and exhibiting at 
our shows so many fine farm horses. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee for No- 
vember, the following resolutions were adopted: 

A letter having been read from F. E. L. Fischer, 
Director of the Imperial Botanic Garden, St. Peters- 
burgh, Russia, announcing that he had forwarded to the 
Society a copy of a new Botanical work, just published 
at St. Petersburgh, on motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the N. Y. S. A. Society 
be presented to F. E. L. Fischer, of St. Petersburgh, 
Russia, for the donation announceil in the above letter, 
and that a copy of the Transactions of the Society for 
1845, be forwarded to him. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to its President, Mr. Shkrwood, of Cayuga, for a copy 
of the Census of the State of New-York for 1845. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be pri sented 
to Joseph Fellows, Esq., of Geneva, for his donation 
of fifty dollars in behalf of the Pultney estate. 

On motion of Mr. Vail, 

Resolved, That the Recording Secretary and Treasu- 
rer procure Daguerreotype portraits of all the Presidents 
of the Society, and that the Treasurer be authorized to 
pay for the same. 

On motion of Mr. Sherwood, 

Retolved, That the Treasurer of the Society be di- 
rected to keep charge of the rooms of the society; and 
to provide for its being kept open for the business of 
the Society, until further action of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Vail, 

Resolved, That the President, Mr. Prentiee, ami Mr. 
Ifclntyre, be authorised to invest in bond and mort- 
gag e* aaeh iom of money aa b now in tiie treaMujy at 



will not be needed to pay premiums now awarded, and 
to pay also contingent expenses of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Sherwood, 

Resolved, That the Treasurer employ some soitablia 
person to color the plates of the •< Jardin de St. Peters- 
bourgh," at a price not to exceed twenty-five cents for 
each plate. 

The Committee then adjourned te the 2d Thursday of 
December next, at 10 o'clock. 

Present — Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Vail, Mr. Stevens, Mr, 
Tucker, Mr. Mclntyre. 



VARIBTXBS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 
jSffected by S^il and Climaii. 



It is well known that varieties of fruit are greatly 
affected by soil and climate. For instance, a stamlaril 
of the relative excellence of different kinds of applet 
and pears, drawn up for a particular section, wouhl be 
wholly inapplicable to other sections; with a change 
of location, the quality of the fruit would change, and 
the standard might be reversed. All this is often wit- 
nessed in the transfer of fruits from Europe to this 
country, and it is not uncommonly seen here in shifting 
from one district to another. 

Does not this principle hold gooil in reference to va- 
rieties of grain and vegetables? We think it does. 
Some kinds of potatoes, for example, appear to do bet- 
ter, compared with other kinds, in some neigtiborhoods^ 
than they do in others. Some sorts have also t>eeo 
known to be more exempt from blight in some places 
while in other places they have failed. Dr. Emmons, 
in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, has some sen- 
sible remarks on this subrject. **At first view," says 
Dr. £., « it seems that the same variety ought to hold 
out at all times and alt places against the enemy. Bnt 
it may be, after all, that varieties, like species, require 
a particular soil to bring them to a high standard of ex- 
cellence. For instance, one variety attains its standard 
of perfection in a light soil only, whereas another va- 
riety requires a strong clayey soil. They are secure 
from disease only when they are cattivated on that soil 
which they require to reach their standard of perfection. 
Now some varieties, like some s|>ecies of plants, are 
not so fastidious in their food, and hence do well if they 
have but a middling chance. The Merinos, or Long 
Reds, seem to be of this description. However all this 
may be, it is an important inquiry what soil is best 
suited to a given variety of potato. We know that 
some apples, as the Newtown pippin, must have a deep 
strong soil, and comes to nothing when planted in a 
poor soil. And why should there not be the same va- 
riety in the habits of varieties of potatoes, as in applet 
and other fruits.'' 



Artichokes. — ^Mr. Norle, of Massillon, Ohio, still 
continues the culture of artichokes. In a conversation 
we had with him a few months since, he stated that if 
it had not been for this crop, (of which he bad several 
acres,) last season, he did not know how he could have 
got his sheep and other stock through the winter. He 
cut the tops and drieil them for fodder; and the stock 
ate nearly the whole clean, scarcely leaving even a 
piece of stalk. The roots mostly remained in the 
ground till the frost had so far left it in the spring, that 
they could be <lug. The tops, he says, yield from 5 to 
6 tons of fodder per acre. 



Oats and Pea*". — The N. Y. Farmer and jtfe. 

ckanic, says that Elijah Fillmore, of , sowed 

last spring, one bushel and three pecks of peas, and two 
bushels and twenty quarts of oats, on one and a half 
acres of land, which yielileil 54^ bushels of (>eas besidet 
the oats. This piece of land, it is said, was cleared by 
his father 76 years ago, and has been under the plow evtr 
since, except that it has been twice seeded down, aboot 
5 or six years eaeh time 
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behovathtg a feab tbeb.—i 



J. B. W., Ki'B*> '» U>B HortUvUurhl, (trom which 
work we take the above cut,) an account of (be maimer 
in which he r«iii*>t«d on "outcad" pear tree. The 
writer of thai article rMides in Weitcbciter county- 
Be nyi that hii Virgalieu pr«r treei, (hough they once 
bore eicelleot (M«p», hail become nearly barren — pro- 
ducing "only cmclied, blightetl, miserable fruit." He 
(lelermiaetl 10 ue what could be done fur them, anil 
began with • dial with two treei in October, 1843, 
•inee which, he nyi, be haa taken (wo crops of beau- 
tiful fiuil — ai good as grew On bia farm twenty year* 
■CO. 

He detcribea the procea be punued with the Uvei 
U tollowt :— 

" I first acrtped offal) the rough outer coat of bark, 
«iul c<uit«d the trunk of the tree over with softioaii, put 
<Mi with a paint bruih. I next cut out about one-third 
of all the poorest branchea, anU shortened the heail 
<kf the tree one-third, by 'heading back' the prin- 
eipal limbs, covering the wound* after paring tbem, 
with the 'shellac tolution,' (the best thing I have ever 
tried,) recommended on page 32 of the ' Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America.' 

•' I (hen dog a trench, four ^1 wide around the 
whole ball ofrool*, very much aa if I were going to 
transplant it. I left a ball of roots, b, untouched about 
■ix feet in diameter. The room— all the roots, large 
or small— that entenileil beyond this ball, I cut off; and 
I should judge that I cut off about one-third of the 
roots) or, aa yon advised me, about an equal propor- 
tion lo the branches reduced. 

"The trench itself, which was four feet wide, I 
dag twenty inebet deep; and carted away all the old 
toil from it to another part of my garden. I next cart- 
el in an equal quantity of soil from a field of good 
paature, where the lod had not been broken up for 
leveral yean. I drew thia earth, compoaed pretty 
argelyofthe tod itself and filled the trench around 

"To each tree I applied the following substances, 
■ii: two bushels of refuse or acorlee from a blacksmith's 
orge, two bushels of charcoal, pretty well broken, 
lod two pounds of potaih well pulverized. These sub- 
Kances I had on the spot, and mingled them with 
'he fresh soil as it was put in the trench. After the 
»ench was full of soil containing these slimulanta, 1 
■lad the whole of Its content* thoroughly inlermikeil, 
ly tuning them over and over again with the spade, 
(hi* 1* the whole of the procen. Kow a word about 
the result*. 

•• The first summer after the tree* had been operated 



the luxuriance and vigor of the new giOwth. It *M 
very healthy, and had the appearaitce of that of a *«7 
fine young tree. Suffice it to say, the tree had fbrmsd 
a new and hindiome head. 

" Next season, 1845, it blonomed moderately. But 
almost every blossom Mt, and gave me a ftnil. fSrary 
fruit, to my great Joy and satisEaetiOD, WM large, ttii, 
and imootb; the growth waa cleaa and healthy, aail 
the leaves dark green in color. 

" Thi* year, I have had a fine eropi two buthclt 
from one tree, fbur biuhel* ftom the Other. Tbey were 
superb fruit— genuine, o)d-th*hiooed TirglUleos; and I 
cannot doubt that ny titcs will e ' ' ' 

(or many yean." 



BE7IBW OF THB SHAXOIT. 



Thb moM reMarkable etaaraeteriatia of the pMt M- 
son, may be said lo have been the [MTalflBce of a high 
ilegree of heat for a longer period thaa OHial; the We*' 
ther having been mostly very hoi trom the first of Jan* 
to the 10th of September. In geoeral, there has baett 
a greater supply of moiature in the (hilpe ot rain, than 
in 1B45. Drouths have occurred in •ome SMtlons, IM 
not to the same extent they did last year. The aea- 
board, from Texas to Rhode- Island, ha* had qoila ■» 
luaual quantity of rain. 

Upon the whole, the sessoa haa been fiiTOrable IH 
ott crops. Id some sections of the western part of 
e country, as in the valley of the upper MMssippl, 
e have heard of tome injury from drouth. From Uie 
mtral and western portions of Ibis Male, also, webar* 
!ard the same complaint. 

Wktat has yielded well, generally — the crop girug, 
is believed, agrealer aggregate quantity <br the wboU 
country, than has ever been produced in any prevfon* 
year. Accounta from (be southern stale*, ipeak of the 
crop having been unusually hirge; but it appaac* that 
considerable damage was niilalned in coesequenee of 
heavy and long-continued rain*; which, ooeutTiiig while 
the grain was standing in shock, caused It to ipmat. 
In surac of the southern distriots of Pennsylvaaia, Ih* 
Renian fly, (Cecidomyta detlructoT ,) damaged the ciop, 
and in the county of Onondaga, and some conligiwaa 
counties, in this slate, the ravages of the " waavil" an 
staled to have been quite injurion*. In the we slaw 
wheat-growing state*, —Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, WisBO^ 
sin, Michigan, &c., the yield 1* everywhere ^tokan of 
as uncommonly heavy, and of eieelleot quality. 

Indian-cam ha* proved a heavy omp over iba wbafe 
wup«>T vr- da Bot r>«»ilaet • wear w>»« IhliWl 
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has been to unWenaUy pood. It is g^ratifying^ that this 
great staple of our country has come in so abundantiy^ 
as ia oontequence of the increasing demand for it in 
England, it now bearp a good price in our sea-ports. 
Some cheap mode of kilo-drying, or preparing this ar- 
tide for tranaporutioo, is highly desirable. Its liability 
to injury by fermentation, or to become muttiff when 
kept for a length of time in bulk, is a serious draw -back 
00 its value for exportation; and probably prevents it 
from being generally received in England in that per- 
fectly sweet condition, necessary to allow the people to 
form a correct estimate of its excellence. Hencc^ we 
presume, chiefly arises the << prejudice " which is said 
to exist against the use of Indian-meal in England and 
Ireland. If the inhabitants of those countries could 
Ivive the article prepared in its beat forms, as it is tomf- 
timi* to be met with here, we cannot believe their taste 
is so oppoaite to ours, that they would not relish it. 
Every good American house-wife knows that for culi- 
nary uses, it ia important that eom-meal be freth and 
pmftcUy tweii and when com or meal is only trans- 
ported* by the ordinary modes, from the interior of our 
country to the Atlantic ports, ii Is not easy to find it in 
that condition. 

Ry€9 barley^ oat$, and buckioheat, have generally 
given good yields. 

Fruit, taking the country together, has probably been 
ai good as usual. Peaches were unusually plenty in the 
eastern states, though the quality, from a deficiency of 
flavor, was rather inferior to the product of seasons in 
general. Apples are more plenty than last year, not- 
withstanding the deficiency in some small districts, 
caused by spring frosts. 

Potatoes — a crop, which, though of less comparative 
value here than in the British islands, is yet of great 
importance — have in nearly all parts of the country, 
suffered greatly from the malady known as « rot " or 
** potato-disease.*' Compared with 1845, we cannot 
say that the damage from this cause has been greater in 
this than in the former year. The injury occurred, for 
the most part, at an earlier period, the present year — 
(the first week in August) — and the rotting appears to 
have been generally so for checked, that at the time of 
digging the crop, the tubers foouti were mostly sound. 
We have, however, heard of some instances in which 
the rot seemed to come on a second time, towards the 
latter part of the season. The condition of the crop 
siace it was secured, seems to be quite various in dif- 
ferent places. A farmer from central New-York, in- 
formed us a short time since, that his potatoes were rot- 
tmg so badly in the cellar, that he had been under the 
necessity of sorting them all over, and even with all 
precaution and care, he feared he should not be able to 
save any for seed. We have heard a few instancei of their 
rotting in the cellars in the neighborhooil of this city; 
bot are, nevertheless, inclined to think that they are in 
better condition, in most cases, than was the crop of 
1845 at the same time in the year. 

As to the cause of this destructive malady, as we have 
said on a former occasion, we are convinced but little is 
known; and we are equally convinced that no reliable 
remedy has been discovered. To these conclusions have 
all come, so fiu* as our knowledge goes, who have care- 
fully considered the matter, whether in this country or 
across the water. 

At the late meeting of the British Scientific Associa- 
tion, at Southampton, where this subject was discusseil. 
Prof. Platfair said — <<it was of no use to attempt to 
account for an affection of which they were entirely 
ignorant.** He said he had the "misfortune** to have 
teen one of the potato Commissioners appointed by 
Oovemment, « and after all his experience in that ca- 
pacity, he freely confessed he knew less about the dis- 
ease now, than when he began his experiments." 

Dr. Liif DLET, in a late number of the (London) Oard-^ 
mrs* Chronicle, thus enumerates the various theories 
and remedies which have been proposed in reference to 
the disease: 

«< Plant on hot dry land, tayi one; dress yoar land 
with lime, cries a second; lime and salt are belter, 
writes a third; lae ptaaty of 'poCa* or soda urgw ano- 



ther. Raise seedlings, shun guano, get sea^weed, fetch 
sets from Peru, plant on slopes facing the son, plant on 
slopes facing the north, buy Professor Hooxthe-Sii»- 
PLE's 'steep;' and twenty more panaceas are offiered to 
the poor public, which stands bewildered by the kind- 
ness of its multitude of friends. And well it may, for 
it possesses imperfect means of judging of probabilities 
in a case like this, and has no power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong. For oufselves, we feel it 
would be as presumptuous in ourselves^ as in others, to 
hazard any recommendations, where all is confes»edly 
most uncertain.*' 

We believe it to be true that several kinds of vege* 
tation, during the past summer, were affected in a simi* 
lar manner with the potato. Prof. Emmons, in the 
last number of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
states, that the same week in which disease first ap« 
peared on the potato, « the leaves of several elms began 
to dry and grow brown upon their edges, and in a fev 
days terminated in the death of those leaves, when they 
fell ott. Besides the elm, a few maple, horse-chestnut^ 
plum, bass, and button woo<l trees, were affected in a 
manner quite similar.** We noticed the same appear- 
ances at the time mentioned; and we observed, also^ 
that the carrot, (especially the while carrot,) was at- 
tacked in a very similar manner, and it has, in nuiny 
instances, rotted as the potato has done. 

BXTSXNBSS FOR WINTBR. 



Ik the northern section of the country, not much can 
be done on the farm during the winter months; but tha 
care of stock, the procuring and preparation of ftiel, will 
necessarily occupy much time. 

If pastures and fields are covere<l with grass which it 
is deemed advisable to feed off, stock may be turned oo 
for that purpose when the ground is not soft, but they 
should be kept away when there is a liability of poach- 
ing the soil. In general, cattle and horses had better 
l>e fed in the bam, or in suitable fixtures belongir g ta 
the barn-yard. The extra quantity and quality of the 
manure which may be saved from keeping them in this 
situation, will more than compensate for the trouble of 
feeding them. Sheep, however, while the ground is 
bare and dry, may run out, more or less, according aa 
there should be food for them on the ground. 

The poorest foilder should be reserved for the coldest 
weather, after the slock has become seasoned to dry 
food, and when their appetites are sharp. Last springes 
calves should be fed on rowen, or second crop hay, as 
it is less binding in its effects on the bowels than hay 
from the first crop. A few potatoes, carrots, or tur- 
neps, given daily, will be found very beneficial. Cat- 
tle intended for slaughter, should be fed with strict 
regularity, in clean mangers; and they shonld have 
clean, dry, and comfortably warm places to lie down 
and sleep. 

Farther south, where little or no snow falls, a s)'8tem 
entirely different from ours, is pursued with fiiitting cat- 
tie. Instead of being sheltered, they are kept usually 
in open fields, and fed principally with Indian com, stalk, 
ear, hu«k and all, without any other preparation than 
to cut and shock the corn at the proper time, and carry 
it to the fields from day to day. At first, it would seem 
that there must be great waste in this mode of feeding, 
and there is unquestionably more food used in making 
a given quaatity of meat, than is required where a well 
regulated system is adopted. But it should be remem- 
bered that a great object in those sections, is the saving 
of manual labor, that being proportionately a much 
dearer article there, than beef, or the materials from 
which beef is made. Hence, on the score of economy, 
it may be better to waste some com, than to expend too 
much labor in saving it all. 

Three fields are usually appropriated to stock-feed- 
ing. The fatting cattle are fed in each of these, ia 
regular rotation, and are followed in the course by stora 
cattle and swine, to clean up what is first left. Whara 
care is taken to dioose dry land, with a firm, dean sod, 
and close aitttntioa to paid ia feeding, thera ia Um, 
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iraslcd, n-hpD Lbe hogs hiive clcarifil up (h« Held, Ihui ' 
Wnulil be lupiiosecl by oae unacqtuiated villi Ihe practice. 
Still, wild Ihe careleunen vhieh Ino ofien prevaila, — 
the nlllc being fed ia loo small fields, or such u be- 
oune niuildy at times, or covereil wilh manure — there 
ii iDucti naite >nd logs, both rrom the tand not being 
e*ten, mnd the slocic being icept in uncomrnrlsble places, 
where, if they thrive >l all, it i» but slowly. 

Wood and timber should be eu( and hauled if practi- 
cable, before deep si "■■ 



veralai 



Ther 

'e fuel is saved, a 



more comfort to all en^ged in it. Rail) for fencing 
may be worked oat In good advantage in mild weather, 
ud In stormr days. If there is ■ suitable plare to work 

■eUinE. Stones for walla may be readily moved, when 
there is Just snow enough on the grauod la make good 

Put tor mat 
•i{;ned Tor use 
into en m post, 
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OleMcn, Oct ID, ISM 
Mr. TitcKES— You have donbllesa aeen, in Ihe M- 
ported proceedinirs of the British Association, IhalProC 
Schonbein, of Basle. ^Switzerland, had discovered or In. 
vented and exhibited, at the recent meeting of neieolifln 
men in Southamplon, an txphiitr totton, (hat in muy 
respects promises to supplant Ihe heit varietiei of gun- 
It exploded, entirely disappearing nilhont itnoke or 
smell, at a temperature of 400 degrees C, vhile tbn 



Thee 



e pow. 



eiplml 



It of s< 



e600 di 



nay be dug in many places. If de- 
made i 



I Ihe nelds 



best to spread it 
much as possible 
oTthe air, frosi, and rains, by which any acid it con- 
tains will be disaipalcil, ami il is rendered fine and B(- 
ted fiir vcgrelable food. While bogs are frozen hard 
enough to bear a leara, is a good lime to carry 09" <he 
peal which has been dug. If not wanted soon, il may 
be piled in large piles, in situations where it may be 
reached at any time. 



cheap gale-hinge was lately shown to us 
by Dr. W. D. Cook, of Sodus, N. 

^ Y. tl is represented in the annexed 
figure, Ihe lower hinge being mere- 
ly a short rod or bar of Iron. A, 
fig. tin, bent at a right angle, so (hat 
one end passes into Ihe gale post B, 
and the other in(o Ihe fool of (he 
ga(e through acircular iron ring or 
washer. The upper hinge is made 
by attaching a short piece of cap> 
limber, to Ihe upper end of the post, 
by a morlise, as shown hy the dotteil 
linw, pr(\jee(ing lowarils the gale, 
and n-ilh a two inch auger hole lo 
receive (he rounded end of the up- 
right bar C. 

'fhisconlriiance is not only recom. 
mended by its cheapness, but by the 
ease wilh which a single hand may 
place (he gale on its hiUKes, (he dif- 
flcuUy of aUjuBl 




wrought iron, the bar B, forming (he rest of Ih 
jeing cast round It. The bar C, through one end of 
Thich the hook or iron pin A passes, is entirely of cast 
ron. Both of (hem are notched on (he lovrer sides, so 
hat after placing them in (he holes made in the gate 
ml posts for their reception, they are firmly secureil by 
-iving a wooden wedge or pin into Ihe holes above 



a Shbbp.— We learn that 
n. Hon. HkhbT ClAT has lately imported from Eng- 
■nd, some very superior Leicester sheep, 6 ewes and 3 
'ms, which have been forwarded lo his hrm in Ken- 
ueky. Theii HMt in England it vd to hare been 



of the hammer, and underneath piles of ordinary gun- 
powder, without firing them — as is (he caae wilh fuN 
minaling silver and quiclisilver. Soon after the an- 
nouncement of Schonbein, here, in Germany, Prot 
Boelger, of Frankfort, nuule Ihe same discoveri', and 
united wilh the Baste Professor in an arrangement to 
share the profits of rewarils from (^vemment, whatever 
they might be. The newspapers abounded with reeordt 
of experiments made under Ihe dtreetion of artillerjr 
officers, and crowds came abonl (he laboratory of Prof. 

throwing balls, which so far surpassed those of ordinuj 

Natuially enough, a great number of chemists com- 
menced experiments in the hope of Snding out the se- 
cret. Among others, several of the yonng chemist! in 
the Oiessen Laboialory, and I among them. We hav* 

a low temperature, but by no me'na et|u»Iling in power 
thai which had gained such renown. 

Yesterday, appeared in (he newspapers a commnnica- 
(ion from Prof OKo, of Brunswick, conUining his die 
covery, of which the following is (he subslance. 

He had gone forward in his experiments from the 
suggestion of Pelouze, made several years since, that 
paper, which is chiefy composed of cotton, might be 
made explosive, by saluradng with nitric acid. The 
chemical constilulion ofcotton may be written thus: 
C H O 

Five atoms of (his wilh two of nitric aciil, give tha 
elements for five atoms of carbonic acid, Ave of water, 
(vapor,) and two of nitrogen, products (hat have no 
smoke and no «mell.- 

Pelouze failed to realize, praclIcaBy, the ideaabov* 
expresud. Paper is coMoo with too small surface. 
Ulto found, by dipping cotton for an inslanl in conoen- 
Irated nitric acid, anil then drying il, that he had, a* ha 
considers, Ihe wonderful product.' Here Ihe cotton il 
nearly all surface. By too long digestion in nitric acid, 
new products are formed. xyloid'D, probably, amonf 
others. By treatment in diluted nitric acid, water en- 
ters the delicate cotlon fibres, and prevent* that actual 
contact, if not combination of Ihe tiitric acid, essential 
to the explosive character. 

The nitric acid was prepared by dillilling Itom I part 
of sal'.petre in 6 parts of concentrated aulpburic acid. 

Prof. Otto claims a share in any rewarda (hat may ha 
made for Iho discovery. 

There is unquestionably much improvement lo be 

t ion can be ascertained. For mining, quarrying, and 
some kintis of military service, it promises to be of 
great use. For ordinary fire-arms, and probably Ibr 
cannon, I cannot help doubting its profitable employ- 
mcnt. The experience of Franco under Napoleon, bM 
shown that a powder from charcoal, tulphur, and *Blt- 
petre, may be made so strong that it cannot be profiU 
ably used. 

1 understand (hat the Messrs. Schonbein and Boetger 
have propoied to our (lOVemmenl to purchase their •■- 



5CHO — 2N() 



BCO, 



r5HO + 2M. 
mmon gunpowder consists befora explodon, of 

K O, N Of -r 8 .y 3 C, 
h in exploding becoinea 

^C8.-^l^ — •CO.- ^ 
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isret of muiahelnrliif Ihii Dctr matn-iBl for miliur] 
■enice. If it be k>, the publieilian of Prof. Ollo'i 
comniimiciilion ihoulil be exiciiLleil Iq America u weI 
M t* Europe. 

I aeoJ you herewith a ipeeimcn of Ibe ezploiir< 
eoltoD M prepareil to-daf by Ptof. Liebif — nut, hoW' 
ever, acconllng to Olto'i luclhoJ. What hii method 
may he, I atn unable la bj. By Jryio^ it a minute 
aalore, and (ban Briug, you will witncu iti chief cl 
neleriMica. E. K. HoBaroap. 



[Tba cotton h 



n,anilthateenl by Mr. H. bein|;{ii>]iarpnl. 
.. _ Hon with ihei'teparatiODileM-ribeii. Prof. 

A. Ibinki there is no doubi that Schonbeik'* iuTeiilion 
will, ta a (Teat extent, ilispJace gunpowder.] 



iNQumics. 

Ckahbebhiu.— B. W., (Ptrabcrlon, N.J.) We ra- 
ttryoix io our liut number, pages 33e, 354. 

BoiMNG.— Delaware FAhaiKa,— Ton will find the 
information you ^ertn to require, by refareoce to Ibe 
OulliTalor for 1846, page 23, and to our lait number, 
pap«33), 332. 

CmsTEa Pea.~J. A. B., (Ciienovia.) We hnow 
DOlhinjr ot ihii pee, excf|>tlng' from Die eomnunicalion 
of Mr. Spinneb, in our number for April JaM. If any 
panon hia any further knuwieilge of it, we ihonld be 
glad to hear from hem. If il hmbcen /jrorfJ valuable, 
weihoulil like lo koow where Med eaa be had, anil at 

jEBuBaLFM AbtiCHoKE. — J. A. B. We see norea- 

ration. Any one wbu hat a Jew buiheli of the aeed lo 
tpare, will please inform ui. 
RcruiE Pomace— J. A B. We have aeen Ihii ar- 

benelli. The aciJ retained a great while, and il i* 
very hurtful lo vegetation. lo Ita raw Rlale it will kill 
thiillea, brian, &c., and we have known il uieit for that 
pnrpoM. We have at 



lime a 






e«, but 



conclua 



I that ■ 



a CuTTiNO Gbass. — P. 8. A., (New 
Wilmington, Del.) The only innehinea of which we 
have heard, that are used for culling gtasa, are luch ai 

maehinea. IMS', llc'xi v'a ami Mr. McCobmicks wc 
bad aupposeil were ai good ai any for tht* purpoae; but 
there may be othert which aniwer better. 
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lur belief il that, ao far from wanting an import 
IT niilliona of quarfen, if there were not one 
1 liii(>orled in arldilkin to what hai been now pnr- 
J for EnRljnd, idPTiiy of food will be found in 
Iriliah ialamli In fer,! thi- peovle, nl ilie preienl 
■r ctinHiiniiiiior,, iinlil Seplrmber, I'iJT.'- 
iliF \Meii dalea, Ibe demand Inr lodian corn eon- 
I, though flour bad daelinad) aod a nuall decline 
il to have takan place la AMericaa b»tt, pork. 
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ALBANY, DECE I 



OIBCULATIOH OT ■* THB ODIiTIVAl 

Iif order lo ihow auch of oar friendi aa ( 
to aid in Iba circulation of Our t>at>er, wh 
done in lome placea , and ivhal Dnilnubie 
done in hitin) nthera, we iiubliah a 1itl of 
offlees lo whi'h we now lenrl Jr/tefn or D 
We ahould, of courH. lie highly graliOed t 
liat greally extended for onr next volume. 






IS WW Hatiford, ■ 
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. ^^■i:,.(rlt Milli. — "- ISRIiineb" 
assunron 



l""™r, 1SjWI,i«h 

lh«a,- S§W.lrrf, 

'OOviUe, lajWaierii 
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West Grn«ufield, 

"Wilum. 

WalerviUc, 

Younjrstmvii, ••• 

Barhngton, 

Cttrpeiiier^s Land'g 

Greenwich, 

New Brunswick,* 
Perth Amboy,'"* 

Rah way. 

Salem. •• 

P^nnsyivcuiia. 

Carlisle, 

Erie, 

Greensburjr. 

Herrioiisville, •••• 
Hopewell Cotion 

W<»rk8. 

Harbor Creck,«««« 
Jeffersunville, • • • • 

I^aiicRslcr, 

Lewixtiurg, 

Montro^. 

Newville, 

Nortliea^t. 

Pi«>«burgh, 

Philadelphia. •• • 

Uniontown, 

Waynesburg, •••• 

Wayne, 

York, 

Drlaware. 
Wilmincrton, •••• 

Maryland. 

Baltimore. 

Cambriilgc, 

Easlou. 

Frederick. ■ 

Trappc, 

Washinpton, D. C. 

Alexandria, 

Virginia. 

Annndale, 

Bridgewater. •••• 



IfilOharloUsville. •••• 
IslCulpepper ' '. H.,-- 
20ir'atrtuz C H.,"" 
JK Lynelihurgh, . • • • • 

Richmond. 

15 Whtfeling. 

.15 N^rih C^nolituu 

IG Gr^ieniiboro. 

15 I^xingioM, 

15 Newbern, 

17 Raleigh, 

32 South Carolina. 
nennitt«ville, •••• 
Beaufort. 



151 Newark, 



54 

15)Grecnville C. H., 

27 

15 



••• »••»• 



Georgia 

Columbus, 

Macon, • ■ 

15 Madison, 

15 Savannah, 

30 Alabama. 

50 Mobile; 

17 TuflCfilo«isn, •••• 

15 Miftsissijtpi. 

21 Columbu*. 

17 Missouri. 
93 St. I<onis, 

149 Tennessee. 
15 Franklin, 

22 Muryville, 

15 Ktntucky. 
15 Frankfort, 

Louisville. ■ 

43 I/exinpton, •••• 

Millersburg,**'- 
4.3 Pari*, 

14 Versailles. 

33 Ohio. 

• 23 Aurora, 

23 Brookfield, . •••• 
29C'olumbu.«, 

17 Cincinnati, 

Elyria, 

15 Granville, 

18 Gustavus, 



Oberlin,' ' 
Sandusky,' 
Warren. ••'• • •• 
Zanesville,' •••• 
Indiana. 
Mishawaka, • • • • 

Madison, 

.South Bcnd,»»'« 

Salem, 

Terre Haute. •• 
Illinois. 

Chicago. 

Hennepin. 

Mirhigan. 
Ann .^rbor, •••• 
Adrian. 



20j 
21 
2^ 
15 
15 

17 
15 

2fi 
21 

15 
1 

1 

15 

31 Battle Creek, •••• 
15 Grand Rapids, • • • • 
15 Ionia. 

Kalamazooi 

80 Palmyra, 

34 Romeo, 

Shiawassee, 

19 Ypsilanti, 

Wiskonsin. 

ICMilWiUkie. 

Canada 

40 Brock ville, 

15 Gananoque, 

Montreal, 

15 Quebec, 

31 Simcoe, • 

3ft Nova Seotia. 

15 ConiM'allis, 

68Kentville, 

ISWolfvillo, 

New Brutfswick. 

25 St. John, 

15 Woodstock, 

20 Arkansas. 

15 Cherokee Nation,. 

15 Choctaw Nation,* 

16 West Indies. 

21 Bermuda, 



35 
15 

18 
21 
15 

16 
28 
17 
15 
15 

15 
15 

41 

15 
18 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
10 
> 53 
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TO OORRBSPONDENTS, 



Communications have been received, since our last, 
from Henry M. Earlc, Samuel Wait, Jr., J. G. Clark, 
Jr., B. W., Wm. Racon, Prof. J. P. Norton, Glenallen, 
Thaddeus W. Harris, S. P. Rollo, Prof. E. N. Horsford, 
Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, Joseph A. Badger, A. Fitch, Pe- 
ter S. Alrich, Samuel Leech. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c., have been received as fol- 
lows: 

Norman's Southern Agricultural Almanac for 1847; 
edited by Thomas Affleck, Esq. Published by M. B. 
Norman, New-Orleans. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, 
cultivated at the Lake Eric Nurseries, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Elliott & Co., proprietors. — Also, of Arch Spring Nur- 
sery, W^ashington county, Md., by D. & J. Reichard. — 
Also, of Kinderhook Nursery, Columbia county, by 
Henry Snyder.— Also, of the Ashton Nurseries of Tho- 
mas Hancock, near Btirlington, N. J. 

The Sentinel and Witness newspaper, containing the 
Reports of the Middlesex (Conn.) Ag. Society. 

Gen. Chandler's Address, delivered at the close of the 
late Fair of the American Institute. 

Prince's Catalogue of Bulbous and Tuberous Rooted 
Flowers — also, his Supplementary Catalogue of New 
»nd Rare Fruits. 

Dealings with the firm of Dombey & Son, Wholesale 

md Retail and for Exportation; by Charles Dickens, 

Boz.) With illustrations by H. K. Browne. No. I. 

^o be completed in 20 Nos. at 8 cents each. Published 

^y Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 



Good Crop of Potatoes. — Henry Butman, of 
)ixmont, Maine, states in the Boston Cultivator, that 
le raised 1000 bushels of potatoes on l}^ acres of ground. 
'he variety was the Long-reds, or *' Merinos.'* They 
^e'Cw on a deep soil, on which had been burned, the 
^ear previous, a large quantity uf rubbish, logs, bushes, 
'C, and the ashes plowed in. The next season the 
M->tatoes werA planted, after another plowing^ without 



CtTLTiVATOR OmcE. — Thc publisher of Th« Culti- 
vator, having become the proprietor of the "Alban^ 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store," has taken tlMi 
large store, No. 10 Green-st., in the most central part' 
of the city, to which he has removed the offices of the 
Cultivator and the Horticulturist, together with his Ag. 
Warehouse and Seed Store, and where he will at all 
times be pleased to receive calls from any of his sub- 
scribers who may visit the city. 

(JtJpJoHN P. NcRToN, Esq., of Farmington, Ct., left 
here on the 16th of September last for Europe. Hit 
intention, we understand, is to past a year, or more, at 
various scientific institutions; and on hit return to thit 
country, it is expected he will assume the duties be* 
longing to the newly-established professorship of che* 
mistry, &c., at Yale College. Mr. N. took Scotland oa 
his way to the continent, and from Edinburgh we ha?e 
an interesting letter from him, which we shall give in 
our January number. He will also favor us, as here- 
tofore, with frequent communications, which, as our 
readers will be glad to learn, will appear from time to 
time in our columns. 

Prof. Agassis, of Neuf-Chatel. This gentleman, 
of whom it may safely be said that he stands at the 
head of living naturalists, has arrived in this countrf 
since our last number went to press. He intends spend- 
ing at least two years in the United States, to study onr 
natural history in every department, both fossil and 
recent. Having already maile a rapid tour of our prin- 
cipal cities, and visited naturalists of these places, be 
has returned to Boston, preparatory to bis course of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute. In his visit to our city 
and the State Geological Rooms, he highly compli- 
mented the liberality of our legislators in commencing 
and continuing the scientific researches which have 
resulted in so splendid a collection, and the publica- 
tion of a work which, he says, is sought eagerly for 
in every part of Europe, and which has induced so 
many distinguished foreign naturalists to visit us, and 
will bring many more. The visits of such men do more 
to render our country and its resources appreciated 
abroad, than hundieds of those travellers who come 
here to kill time and to gossip, and we shall soon see 
and feel the results, in the softening of those prejudice! 
which have been engendered and kept up abroad 
against America and Americans. For Prof. Agassis^ a 
pupil of the great Cuvier, a name reverenced among 
naturalists, we bespeak the most cordial reception 
among our friends, and which we know will be as freely 
accorded to the man as to the philosopher. 

Yield of Whe.vt in England. — The average yield 
of wheat in Britain, is put down in statistical works at 
26 bushels per acre, the yield having increased, within 
a few years, 8 bushels per acre. Mr. Colman statei 
that in his intercourse with the British farmers, he has 
seldom found the yield, under good cultivation, less 
than 32 bushels, and that he has frequently found it full 
40 bushels. He states, further, that he is informed, on 
the best authority, on the redeemed lands (« fens,") of 
Lincolnshire, the yield is very often from 56 to 64 
bushels per acre. One farmer in Berkshire assured Mr. 
C. that his crop on a large farm averaged 56 bushels to 
the acre; and he adds that it has been well attested that 
a crop in Norfolk, the same year, produced 90 bushels 
and three pecks per acre — *<the largest yield," says Mr. 
C, " within my knowledge." 

Seed-Corn, — We have received from Mr. Eli Root, 
of Orwell, Vt., a bushel of Indian com of a variety 
cultivated by him, and in reference to which he says — 
« I send you a box of seed-corn of a kind my father 
brought from Pittsfield, Mass., fifty-six years ago last 
March, and which has ever since been planted on my 
farm. You see it is not quite run ovt yet, though It 
has not been improved by ero9sing.^ The com it 6^- 
tainly a handsome sample — the ean long, (8 rt>w«d,)^ 
I well filled over the oob, and the kernels large, pluAQk 
i pn^] Hriflrht- W^ BM) bv^ ^^«^ '*^MeetS<»» *« 'u naA ^Hf^ 
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Bhovik rom Cattli. — Mr. Claek Rich, ofehore- 
hini, VL, inromi u> Ihat eaule and ibfep on be kept 
WBll on browK Blone. We have dd iloubl ot the fact, 
H we bare known Initooee* where it hu beeo done. 
Kr. R. •tilei thai lut ipring, (1S46,) Ihe firmen in 
portiona of Pennirlnnia and Ohio, near take Erie, 

la order to nipport them Ibroug-h the winter. It wa> 
extremely dry there the prerioaa leaion, » that the hay 
crop aim nsl entirely teiled, making it necenary lo de- 
pend on browte fbr fodder. Yet Mr. R. nyi he beard 
many nay their cattle never came out belter in the 
■pring. 
Correction. — By eame umwcountable mittake, in 
a( |iears on p. 336, tall No., Ihe name JulUnnt 



11 prini 



•• iDdiai 



" C. P. W HEELER.-'— We ahall be glad if any of oar 
■ubscriben can inform lu of the whereiboutB of Ihit 
raan, who formerly acled as ae^bl f"' " The Cultiya- 
lor,'' al Lexinston, Maaa., and (brxol to pay Kjr the pa- 
per* he ordered. 



THE STRAWBERST OOKTROVEBSY. 



[Although Ihe question in regard to the wiua] cha- 
iMttrof Ihe lira w berry hai been coniidenbty diacuned, 
we think ihe fnilowing very able article, wrillen by 
the Rev, H. W. BEECHEa, for the WeKcra Farntr 
tad Gardener, will be read wilh intereit, and will be 
rrgirdeil ai placing Ihe tubjecl for Ihe future beyond 



lilta(e nr^ani being mere rudiment); Mcond, blOMomi 
with piuillale organ* developed fully, but Ihe ilamena ' 
Tery imperfect and inclflclent; Ihlrrl, blonmmi in which ' 
Mamlnale and pidillate Organi are both about equally ' 

There are Iwo gaeMioD* arltii^ on Ihit itate offiela, 
one, > quPdion of mere regetable phyiinlogy, viz; ii 
luch a slate of organization peculiar to (hii pJaal origi- 
nally, or ii it tndLiced by cullivationf The olher quei- 
tinn ii one of eminent practical jnlpo^ta^c^e, viz : whal 
effect hai Ihii Hale or organization upon Ihe auceen of 

Pasaing by Ihe flrtt queilloa, for Ihe preaenl, we 
wouhl say of the aecond lhal, a nitlanUml agreement , 
h», at length, been obtained. It i> on all handi con- 
ceded that Blan:iaale planta, or those poiieaaing only 
itamena, ami nol pialillale organi, are unfmilful. Any j 
other opinion would now be regardeil ai an abiuritily. 
It is eijually well understood lhal pii'.ilta'e plant*, or 
thnie in which ihe female Organs are fully, and the 
male organs (carcely at all developed, are unfmilful. 
No one would attempt to breed a benl of eallle from 
males fxelusirtly, or from femalti; ami, for precisely 
the same reason, strawberries cannot be hod from plants 
■ubslanlially male, or substantially female, where each , 
are kept to themaelvei. i 

But a difference yet eiitli among culliralonai to Ihe 
bets respecting ihoae bloisoma which contain bolb male 
and female orgiaa, or, as Ihey are called, perfect flower- 
ing pi and. { 

Mr. Longwortb sUtei, if we anderatanit him, nb- 
stantiilly, that perfect flowering varieties will btajr bat 
Moderate crops, and, usoally, oT email ftail. i 

On the other baMi, Dr. Briaklei wbOM teedllnc 
•• ' ' -loUa*! 1« oar laK mamlMr, Mr. Down- 1 









idltion lo be stored ' 
difference ot a few . 
ij greatly affect Ihe ■ 



ii yet 



nl cultivator*, adopt lb* 
art, large crops of larf* 
erfcclly flowering plant*. 



hoped that, hereafter, we shall 
e lets pre mature and positive asserlion, upon onrip* 
ervaliODS, than has characleriied Ihe early stages of 
1 controversy. We will lake Ihe liberty of followinc 
, Hovey In his Magazine, belwetti the years 13U 
1846, not for any pleasure that we have in the lia- 
ar vieittitDdet of opinion chronicled there, but ba- 
te an eminent eulliralor, writer, and eilitor of, hillu 
I, the only horticultural magazine in our euuntrjf^ 
such influence and authority in brmiog Ihe moraU 
I cutloms of Ihe kingdom of hi>rli cut lure, that every 
! luhjeel of lhi« beautiful realm is interested to bava 
Ehief men Of such accuracy that it will not be dan- 
out to take their Malemenls. 
In IS42, Mr. Longworth communicated an article oi 



th.' feri 






»ar 



r Mr. Horey's Magazine, which Mr. 
ir subject mailer, endorsed. In liie Roiembernnmber, 
Ir, Coil tubtlantlally advocated the aeniimrnis of Mr. 
.., and Ihe editor, remarking upon Mr. Coil's article^ 
:cognized distinctly Ihe exiilence of male and fenial« 



I a nit. 
He (Mr. H.) aayt 



Mr. C. I 



uitful, 






ioned br 



ill plant,," 
eiinets u thai eaiiiy txpli 

nore resolutely he tays, Ihi 
lol perfect flowers; "in 



' And he goes on to 

hypolheiit; and Uill 

rild strawberries han 

dozen or Iwo planl* which 



. .. imeictriptr/ecl, , 
are Ouri,) having both stamens and pistils; otbtrt, ontff 
lii.liU, and othtri, only ttaimni; thus showing that Ih* 
(/r/tc( tnrnlionrrf by Mr- Loagaorth exUti in the origi. 
u'lii jpettri." He clotcs by urging cullivalors to set 
ri>iva of E^ly Virginia among the beds for Ilie sake of 
impregnating Ihe rest. 

Mr. Hovey's next formal notice was exactly one year 
from the foregoing, November, 1843, and it appear* 
Ihus: "We believe it is now the generally received 
opinion o/a» intttligmt cultivntori (italics are our* 
afjin,) that there is no aictisity of making any ditlme- 
fitin tn Ttgard to thi leziiir! character of Ike plants 
u'hca forming nns btdi. The idea of male and femali 
ylantt, flrsl originated, we believe, by Mr, Longwortb, 
orUhio, it nowcontidereiliii exploded-" Such a sodden 
tfh^nge as this was brought about, he tayt,by additional 
infijrmalion received during that year by meant of hti 
curretpoodeoIE, and by more experience on hit own 
part. He says nothing of male hlussomt and femala 
lilnisoms, tthich Ke had kimtelf teen in uildtfra trier rus. 
Mr. tlovey then assumed Ihe theory lhal cvltnatiott, 
EUiid or bad, ia the eauie of fertile or unfertile bedt of 
strjwberriet, and he saya i " in conclusion, we think wa 
m.iy safely aver, that there is not Ihe least necessity of 
mltivaling any one ilrnuibcrry near another (our iU' 
lies) to ensure the fertility of the plania, provided Ihej 
are under a proper stale of cultivation." 

"' Hovey now inatituled experimentt, which t~ 



>ed t( 



r belie 



[.UbIiSi 

e Ihe' 



■ ■ , from 



t the 






] do. 



I Of 1843 doted; 
ind in the'flnl number he iayt: "the ofleoer our nl. 
Lriilion it calleil 10 Ibis subject, Ihe more we feel con- 
rirmed in Ihe opinion that Ihe theory of Mr. Longworlk 
IS entirely unfounded; thai there is no inch lAiiig M 
male and female planli^ though certain 



■ know the; 



Meverlheleia, i 



, fertile and tleiilc 
■, this 



. peremp- 

rcry language it again soilpneil down, ami a doubt eve> 
ai>|:ear*, when he saya, "If .Vr. Longuorlh's IheoTf 
jAjiJd proM trve, ^c." We, among olhen, wail«4 
anjtiontly for the promised eiperimenia; but, if pub- 
lished, we never Bw them. The tul<ject rather dM 
out «( hU HafUiM nntil Ancuii 1B4&, wh«a, in ap*a^ 
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ing^ of tbe Boston Pine, a second flne seedling^ of his 
own raisings he is seen hearing away on the other tack, 
if not with all sails set, yet with enougfh *o give the 
ship headway in the right direction: "Let the causes 
be what they may, it is sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses to know, that the most abundant crops (italics 
ours) can be produced by planting some sort abounding 
in staminate flowers, in the near vicinity of those which 
do not possess them ;" p. 293. And on p. 444 he re- 
iterates the advice to plant near the staminate varieties. 
In the August number for 1846, p. 309, Mr. Hovey 
•hows himself a thorough convert to Mr. Longworth*8 
Tiews, by endorsing, in the main, the report of the 
committee of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. We 
hope after so various a voyage touching at so may points, 
that he will now abide steadfast in the truth. 

We look upon this as a very grave matter; not be> 
cause the strawberry question is of such paramount, al- 
though it is of no inconsiderable importance; but it is of 
importance whether accredited scientific magazines 
•hould be trustworthy; whether writers or popular edi- 
tors should be responsible for mistakes entirely unneces- 
sary. We blame no man for vascillation while yet in 
the process of investigation, nor for coming at the truth 
gradually, since this is the necessity of our condition 
to learn only by degrees, and by painful shifting* The 
first requisite for a writer is, that he be worthy of trust 
in his statements. No man can be trusted who ventures 
opinions upon uninvestigated matters; who states facts 
with assurance which he has not really ascertained, who 
evinces rashnesss, haste, carelessness, credulity, or 
fickleness in his judgments. The question of perfect or 
imperfect blossoms depends upon the simplest ex- 
ercise of eye-sight. It requires no measurements, 
no process of the laboratory, no minute dissections or 
nice calculations, it requires only that a man should tee 
what he looks at. 

When a boy, playing *< how many fingers do I hold 
up," by dint of peeping from under the bandage, we 
managed to make very clever guesses of how many 
lilly fingers some roguish lassie was holding in tempt- 
ing show before our banlaged eyes, but some folks are 
not half so lucky with both eyes wide open, and the 
stamens and pistils standing before them. 

If such latitude is permitted to those who conduct 
the investigations peculiar to horticulture, who can 
confide in the publication of facts, obsert'ations, or ex- 
periments? Of what use will be journals and magazines? 
They become like chronometers that will not keep 
time; like a compass that has lost its magnetic sensi- 
bility; like a guide who has lost his own way, and 
leads his followers through brake, and morass, and 
thicket, into interminable wanderings. Sometimes, the 
consciousness of faults in ourselves, which should make 
us lenient towards others, only serves to proiluce irrita- 
ble fault-finding. After a comparison of opinions and 
facts, through a space of five years, with the most dis- 
tinguished cultivators, east and west, Mr. Longworth 
is now universally admitted to have sustained himself 
in all the essential points which he first promulgated — 
not dUcoveredt for he made no claim of that sort. The 
gardeners and the magazines of the east have, at length, 
adopted his practical views, after having stoutly, many 
of them, contested them. 

It was, therefore, with unfeigned surprise, that we 
read Mr. Hovey^s latest remarks in the September 
number of his magazine, in which, with some as- 
perity, he roundly charges Mr. Longworth with mani- 
fold errors, and treats him with a contempt which 
¥Ould lead one ignorant of the controversy, to suppose 
that Mr. Hovey had never made a mistake, and that Mr. 
Longworth had been particularly fertile of them. Thus : 
"^ Mr. Longworth's remarks abound in so many errors 
ntl inconsistencies, that we shall scarcely expect to 
iotice all. '* Another grott assert ion," &c. Refer- 
ring to another topic, he says: «This question, we 
therefore, consider as satisfactorily settled, without 
discussing Mr. Longworth's conflicting views about 
jnale and female Keen." 

This somewhat tragical comedy. Is now nearly played 



the curtain, because^ as chroniclers of events, and critic! 
of horticultural literature and learning, it seemed in 
less than our duty. We have highly appreciated Mr. 
Hovey's various exertions for the promotion of tbe art 
and science of horticulture, nor will his manifest errors 
and short comings in this particular instance, disiaelioe 
us to receive from his pen whatever is good. 

We hope that our remarks will not be construed u a 
defence of western men or western theories, but as a 
defence of the truth, and of one who has truly ex- 
pounded it, though in this case, the theory and its de- 
fender happen to be of western origin. Whatever er- 
rors have crept into Mr. Longworth's remarks should 
be faithfully expurgated; and perhaps it may be Mr. 
Hovey's duty to perform the lustration. If so, cour- 
tesy would seem to require that it should be done 
with some consciousness that through this whole con- 
troversy, Mr. Longworth is now admitted to have been 
right in all essential matters; and if in error at all, only 
in minor particulars; while Mr. Hovey, in all the con- 
troversy in respect to the plainest facts, has been chang* 
ing from wrong to right, from right to wrong, and 
from wrong back to right again. We do not think 
that the admirable benefits which Mr. Longworth hu 
conferred upon the whole community, by urging the 
improved method of cultivating the strawberry, has 
been adequately appreciated. We still less like to see 
gratitude expressed in the shape of snarling gibes and 
petty cavils. 

We will close these remarks by the correction of a 
matter which Mr. Downing states. While he assents 
to all the practical aspects of Mr. Longworth's views, 
he dissents to some matters of fact and philosophy, and 
among others to the fact that Hovey-s seedling is always 
and only a pistillate plant. He thinks t|iac originally it 
had perfect fiowers, but that after bearing twice or 
thrice on the same roots, the plants degenerate and be- 
come either pistillate or staminate. He says: « Ho- 
vey's seedling strawberry, at first, was a perfect sort in 
its flower, but at this moment, more than half the plants 
in this country have become pistillate. 

Mr. Hovey himself stales the contrary on p. 112 of 
his Magazine for 1844. He denies that there are two 
kinds of blossoms to his seetlling, and saySt *' the flow- 
ers are all of one kind, with both pistils and stamens, 
but the latter quite short and hidden under the recepta^ 
cU'** This is the common form of all the pistitlaU 
blossoms, and shows in so far as Mr. Hovey's observa- 
tions are to be trusted, that at its starting point and 
home, Hovey's Seedling was, as with us it now invariably 
is, so far as we have ever seen it, a pistillate plant. 

PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

New- York, Nov 90, I84& 
COTTON— New Orleans and Alabama per lb., 8ioll^. — Flori- 
da, S^alO— Upland, 6^al0i cU. 

BUTTER— Orang« County, per lb , 16al8c.— Western dairf , 

13a15c. 

CHEESE— Per lb. 7fl8c. 

FLOUR— Genfcfice, per bbi ,$5.50— Ohio and Michigan, $5.37^ 
a95.40. [The late foreign news ha« depressed prices full 50 cts. 

per bbl. . ^ 

GRAIN— Wheat, per bushel, S1.06aS1.07 for Red,— •l.lte 
SI 17 for Gem see. Corn, 73a73jcts. Rye, 76a7S c— Oals. 36a 

37c. 
HEMP— Ruasia, clean, per ton, $210— Manilla, $150. 

HAMS— Smoked, per lb., 6^00 cts. 

BEEF— Mess, per bbl., $7a$8.25. 

LARD— Per lb. 7ia8c. ^ , 

PORK— Mesa, per bbl., $9.87— Prime, $8a$8.12t. 

HOPS— Per lb., OalOc. 

TOBACCO— Connecticut, per lb., lOollc— Kentucky, 4c- 

WOOL— (Boston prices.) Nov. 18: 

Prime or Saxon fleeces, washed per lb.' 38a40 olR. 

American full blood fleeces, 3a«33 ** 

" three-fourths blood fleeces, •5«a8 ** 

** balfblood do $EkM ** 

" one-fourth blo od and common, «■» ** 

GUANO.— 300 tons, the balance of the ship Shakspeara*! oary 
from Icbaboe, in tight casks, for sale in lots to mil -parsha 
sen. by E. K. COLUNS * Co.. M SoiMlMl. 

Tbe many experiments made this season from thia eaffOi aof 
only prove tlie threat aain in osJnf it, bat that h ia at loafll 99m V 
not superior to any otber f^vmao,- 
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DOWMNa>8 WORKS. 

Sim, 

. of ^ruil 1V« nill 



"XTAt-VABLE WORKS, by A. J. DowHinf, E«| Tin Fniu 
■ madFrml TiHii^.iinirua. or tha Cullons, Propsaatloa, hikI 
^ , _/.L_ j~!l_f-,.- -.,j n_..k.^. ^ Fniil ^*c* Kllt- 



tt-so. 



,Ui 1IM tncU <i I[iplu Mr. Down 



■iii> hial"rinl iioiicM,«iid general priiicipi« of ll 
Ibr luring <iiil groundx, and amnKiiig ptaiilalioui 
nlliTilinn of hirdy lre»i dtroralive nccomj 



(inil illBMmiaif. 1 large n 



!:i»™'^«?'^ 



orTKItuiiidardwork."— Nlt<man>>/i»r. 

_ B cipe <ianleniii|r it ■ mmilerly work of iu 

kIud^-«Hn eipMially euiHid«ing flat flis an ia yet in lu inftaney 

Oainiiftr CmaMt KtiiAnai : adinied ro Nonh America, in- 
aliuliiig Elamioni and Plana of ihe^oililuitra. and duiKiu for 

Seeaal Hlilioii, ranaed. m.W. ' 
AarcoadailUiouaruie '- C«1age Reiidencu " iaiiutpiibliihad, 

and fnriiiiora of cuiiagei, u well aa adililional deiigna for farm 



Gontcafac ^ Latfui ,- and CompaniDn to the Plowar Oaiden. 
Beinc an alphabeiical irraiwenieiii nf all Ibe omanienial plant! 

Ihair I'nllare. By Mn. Loudim- Vint AnHricui, from the aecciiid 
Londnii edillua, Etsviaedaiid ediled by A. J. Downing. I Ihicli 
nl.ianin., wilhenfniTiHgareiinaiHiting Ihe ptoceawa of gralt- 
iiig. HnAdinf.layarii^. fcc, ke. SI.U. 
^' A mily cl^anning work; written with aimplicily and cleameaa 

little or no prvviimt kiiowtadge of gardening. ji prcaenlt in ■ pre- 
aiiv and detailed maniter, all that ■■ neeeMsry lo be Itnnwii upon 
it. and eanmn hil to awakrii * more grnetat taula for tlieie 

N. Y'.TrOim. 
PuMii'ied and rbr aale by WILEY ft PUTNA!tr, 



HOVEY>3 PATENT BPIRAI. STRAW-CUTTER, 
THKSE m«hinoi are Ihouiht to .^.cel all oihera ftw culling hay, 

faaton ihetylimler, are rendered iailcieiiily Mroiig In eut the 
largeit cnra-nlalka with great eaae and ditpaleh, and aa the knivea 

all other cjiiader cuneia. Thtre are oiher cylinder eniiara the 
kniTci nf which ate fiiitened with lingiai the end without winga 

ailjiwipilile. eicrpi wiili keyt or wertgei, I"— ■ - -' --■-■-■- ■- 



IMPORTED THORUUGH BRED SHORT-HORN 
BULL, YOUNG FORESTER. 

WM. ATKINSON olTen the above nuaed bull for aale. and 
any geiillenijin wishing 10 inprore hia breed of aiock, will 
fiitd ihii ■ innflt (eiuanable cmonoiniy (jf doing Bo. aa Ynung For. 

for whirh ihe Short HonHareHinailyeelebntedT 

He ia four yeara old. hia rotor ia a rich roan, bia aymiretry it 
nerfect. hia pediirree unriTalled. and he waa lircd by ont ni iha 
lamiaia breeder! in Ag ixinh of Rnglaiid. It ii ala-i worthy 
~ the aeeeral ahows in the pmTinee of Camilla ai 
I exlubiiad, ba haiiniuiably tabcnilie b>q pra- | 

d to WH. ATIUN80N. Otulph, : 



NBW.ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUBB 

AND 8£&D BTOHB. 

Not. 61 aadbZSartk MaTktt-Sintt, fioalan. 

FOR aale at tbia eaiabliahmeni. a genera] aaaonmeni of Agrl- 
enltural and Garden [mplrniEnta— lluward'a Itnpniired Fit. 

other piowi; DuuUc Monkl Boaid. slde-Hill, Paring. aud'oUm 
plowa, in great varieiy. and of the raoat approved pattern!. How- 
ard'aljubwil Plowa, Culiivaion of ditereiit deaeripiiuna ; Willia* 
Seed Mower, (the best in oae | ) Oaddes' and other Hatrowi of 

oTvariona kiiidaand prites :Gault'a Patent Charua, OrindsuaieB or 

avbslanuararticli;) Garden Rolletsarcaai-ironrZirerein aixaai 
Iron Rates of every tile and varieiy ; Garden Trowels, Stringa^ 
in Ileal vaiiely ; Pnunng and Budding Knivea ; Pmning Peiaadn 
anT^hean in great varieiy; Graai Hooks and Ganlen Shearag 
Garden and Field Hoei of every paiiem ; Mufflers every aJsa ; 
Pick Aiea, Whovela, Spades, Dung and liarden Korke of ovary dt- 
acriplion ; Hay Tools, iiiclodiuf uio very beat Scyihea niannfac- 
tnred lu tha enantry, (in all cues warranledil ilall'a and elhar 
Bay Rokea. Pilch-roHia. Grain Cradles, Hoiaa Bakaa, dieklta, 
ADItin'a Riflea, Whet fHonoa. Jhc, Ac. 

Traced.!— Oi do.— Uog do.— Tie-up do. Hnle's Hotae Power; 
Hale'a TUreilunc MaclJna and Winnowing MiUa, Gaiden £■- 

AIm A^ies. Hatchets. Bill Hooka, Hammen; A», Boa, ud 

Rake Handles; Ox Yokes. Bull Rings ; t<«Mliar with av«7 

other article imporiant for Agricutinral or lIoniculinTSl pnrpnaaa 

Harrii' Paini Mil], Ihe bast in use. is also for sale at this eatab 

lishmeiil. 

SEEDS, TREES, AND PLANTS. 
tn,* u,hu.ritur< Brf. itnablcd to fWtuah seeds of the pureat qaa' 
field, vegetable, and flower aeed; arauta- 

Trees and Hhmba, of avary 



ty, of every vanet jr of field, vaga 

"J5«'''Rn™Foreal,1Sl Or"-- 



A GOOD FARM IN AUBURN FOR SALE. 

THE !ub«riberofleraforsale the farm on which he now ra 
I sides, in Ihe village of Auburn, Cayuga eouniv, conaining ol 
IMacremfgnudgrani and gracing land, well aiii-luaed nnd vra 
wrod. aad unan which are one large, aiid three modoiale aiied 
UATEIJJNO HOITHES, Carriage Hinuea, Bsnii. Sheds, and 



riety oTditaca Fmil Tree! ais] Shrabbery, Toui 
hanallble QirARRY of a tuptrior 

bniUlKn in Aubam w^ra erected. 

ThiaTameitonlsfminNunb-streetloand acroM State-nreat, 
with a front ureighty.Bix rods on the (hrnker and mie hundred aod 
Elilsen iniaon both sidea of Ihe latter— upini either uT which may 
be advanlageomly aold a great number of village lota, al tb* 
pleasnre ol^ the owner- About SSacrea, including the large houae, 
bansk slieda, two orrhanls and nirden. lie beiweioi Nnrth-slreet 

and StateJilreel, and the remaining as acres, with two dwelUnc 
houses, lie wad of Siata-slreel— all wliicii is in a high atate of 
culiivatloii. B'ell feiued, eonvenieatly alloilcd, and in good order. 
The wfaolafbrm. or either of the above parrels, will he sokt cheap, 
and if desired, lima will be given for the payineiii 0! a large pro. 






TO WOOL -GROWERS. 

THE ■uliscribenlinvealrairtafland lying in Patrick Co., Va., 
conaialnig nf alwui (aa lAaaawiil arm. which thry wish id sdl 
or rent. It has on it immense qaanlities of the Inrgeal limber, 
with ubnndanca nf wale r. and water power. A portion oftha 
land has been cleared, and proiliMeb the tlnaal graia in the wotU, 
We would like to diaKHe of it. or to enter into partaetakip with aay 
ccnlleman who would ruiniah a Hock of ^leep, and go imo lb* 
business of growing wool. Apply by Idler to either of the aBb- 
arribers, « Cumheriaiid Conn lluuse, Yo.. or in peraon tu Col. A. 
Suplea, Patrick Co., V»., who will abow ihi ' 



ALBANY AG. WAREHOUSE. 

Dlf^POr.UTION.-Tho co-partnerthip heretofc« 1 
ivi-eii ihc jubH.'iiben, under the firm of E. CI 



THE CULTIVATOR. 



Iko. 



CONTENTS OF T 



jiHc.bvFnir.Ju. HaU. 

iHHiorpfvirr.byQ. P l^wu,. 
HJunry of lL>e Fowin. \>j Joi Bs 
111! uHl FEuciiif. by W. Pmr K: 
ui( Foali, by D. C. C. WmHT 
[uiiey.byB. D. Anraiwi,... 
■ibony. by J. G. Cuu. Jr-- 



':!'.'..':.'■] «» 



CtHiu*, by ZlA 

Hydmulic Ram, by W. BicoD, 

Maich >l M'wtjtnmCTri ""y * Wait, Jr. 
ml AddtsB, by Hon. Zinocl Fsxn, . 
IW. f. W, Hum 



KOtroBI&E,. 






rtinruiniuof PinE*, lUiUEeineiil of, 3S8 














«. Y. 8- A Socitiy-FniU. uid VcsoUUa* ^eel 


*d-bV^«y^ 
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Fig. lOT-F«f;,W Sl,«p, 

Pie- lOB— Coltai'i Bee Hivt 

Flit- l(M'ReiioTttuigaFeiirTre>, 




s 








WILD TUKKEYB. 

r ■..TSni lllSS. in ,b. fall SisM. ^ 
•«ndf»nt)>ei><lHiin«nl,ei.r. Tnay ■» vr 

t»l.re.pl..»],dbird.. rtic6,«10pMiw,. Inq 


of wh 

ths Olh 


Uc Oi- 



'pHEiutHcrUKTliuj 
^ machinH, DudB in 



JaS. plant. Sola Akciii. 
Wo.»BurliiinSlip,W. r. Ciiy. 



'T'HE Dodenijcnnl ■ 
bi fully iitep»redu> 
^id pcrfecOy Imjvoi 



ra and Threlhcn,' 

> ChiiD IIufiK 

1. CDni-Slrelleri, it, \e lii ibo re 

n wjU be promn'Iy (Iteitded la. at uiui 

JAS. PLANT, S Burling ilip, N. 



VLBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED STORE. 

iemralmmeNo.'lOO.Mri-fl..(fuB'rdrK,r.«ulh'ofSlaIf-»lT"h'W 
IB will ImpconnanllyoiihanrleTetTrariely of Pam and Gsr- 
nn [mplcmenu, and Field and Garden leedr. wbich witl be anid 
a ai farcMaWo lemu u Ihey can be procured ■! any plsce ill Ibe 
Jnion- Among tbe inplemeuia will be foviid of ilie diPereui 

tii'|»lci. Kooiie k Masnn'i Worcefler Plowi i 

■ranly A Co.'t Centre Draft and otfaec Ploin : 

loTsy'iPitcnl^'piralSliawCunen. allaiuai 

tWTfll'i Com Rlwllen. ihe be« in see i 
Orani'i Celebrated Fanninr Mille : 
Mded* Iinprond Harrow*: 

«wis> 3«d Plu-.lu, ShoTrle, niadl*, Bey KniTeii Hay -ad 



FARM FtIR BALE. 



naled id the town oftTeV 



0, which aflordi feci 



» fot BiwiBf 
inbecriber, linof a 



■ orUie 



n, Sept. 1, 1848—11" 



ALFBEU8 HERBERT. 



PATENT PREMIUM FAN-HILLS. 

IT, GRANT A Co., Hill conlimia to manofacture tb* sele- 
• but ed Imprareil Fatebl Faii.HiUi, at Iba old riand. JuncUdL 
Reiu.C<>.,N.y. TheH mille have ukea Uie j<Fn wm<»n ■ 
the 1DllD«i.ip pluei ;-New-Yotl. Stile Fair, a< ibe InMinu, 
New- York, iha Suie Pair, at Peniuylvenia. and ihe State Fair il 
Marylanl. The labaFriben hais no taeeilalltm >n Hying Omt 
^mi .iirn«»^. <,.ro e u .Ter 






*. r"!i"o"'ot wiSJT^ n'= w-Yo*k ; '*''"' 
- "- — Fnmt-ei., New- York. 






goqdtdell«rtdal Troy"N'Y., fi" 
I. T.GRANT, kCo.,jBj 



Saratoga Co., N- T. 

Geo. 

pnnclB^y mealad to. Al 

If cbar«e. 

uon P. O., Rene. Co, N. T. 






AGBICULTUBAL WAREHOUSE. 

tSI Franl-tl., Nac-rork. 
r nH-en Ibr lale en eitcniiTe BHonnvl of Parm- 
lariinT alaniilF, canalRmt in pMl of plow* of 
.^.miuriii, luiiiuT'a. Horieti A Co.'h Frotiiy A Mear*', and Kug- 
■lai, Noune A Maanr.'* nallerne. Tbe Ixnketl Coulter, and 
Wionghi annre Flow. 
Corn Sbellen. Fanning Mills, Grain CisdlKi, Com and Cob 

HonePowere, Threriilng Maehuiei, Ac. Gin fear. Mill, Hon*. 

and Diber mill* Seives, Se'irent. Biddlea. Ae., Ao. 
PereoiH nrdoring arlieles ff oni ihe lObMiriber ni 



KENDALL'S CYLINDER CHURNS. 

ollowinf in relation ID the above churiu, from ■ 6m in 



in good demand. Our 



tide*, wbich he oScn 



FINE WOOLED BUCKS. 



L in bia charge, leveral bw 
ie 8uon and Merino Tarieli 



'aclory. Further 



FABH WANTED. 

A GENTLEMAN iadairoua of purcl>anDg a (arm, rapbla ol 
being occBpied airietly a« k STOCK FARM, nSGiently 

•bad UH 
playuff 

■aodiiing ■ 'geutlemB'* ABOr. lla 

IBHiari£irHS,AllllUb*iH!kH«MU 

yieMlheowneragaed raure Inr U> liKH - 
<atf)Bayb>-ddn^— l~BuHtI fl-.v- 



